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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  alv 
experienced  in  making  it  interesting  to  persons  outside 
Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the  details  of  1 
affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  those  who  are  enga 
in  the  active  life  of  the  Colony  and  who  require  such  det 
It  is  believed  that  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  E 
care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  pa 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  i 
them.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  w< 
be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  poi: 
out. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable,  except  in  special  casei 
limit  the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.  Sh 
more  detailed  figures  be  required  they  will  be  found  in 
"  Statistical  Register."  The  necessity  of  comparing 
progress  of  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  other  C0I01 
except  on  the  more  important  points,  is  obviated  by 
publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,"  w 
deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with  1 
individual  resources. 

Sydney,  10/A  December,  1897. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australi 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge 
the  continent  as  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays  al 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  northern  coast ;  while  M ar< 
Polo,  who  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  mak< 
reference  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  The 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  < 
which  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Ten 
Australia  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  ente 
into  authentic  history. 

In  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieur  c 
Gonneville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  islarn 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  altbou£ 
Flinders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  hai 
been  Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  fir 
discoverers  of  Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  1 
establish  their  pretensions.  As  early  as  1598,  Wytfliet  describes  tl 
Australia  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  gn 
some  circumstantial  particulars  respecting  its  geographical  relation  1 
New  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explore 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world. 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  01 
an  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for 
southern  continent.  The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  tl 
Portuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  < 
military  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  an 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Sanb 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impressic 
that  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  "  L 
Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo.11  Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutin 
on  De  Quiros'  Vessel,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  officers  duriii 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thi 
abandoned  by  his  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  tli 
Philippines  to  refit,  discovered  and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  beai 
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his  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  < 
of  the  Australian  Continent.  His  discovery  was  not,  however,  i 
known  until  1792,  when  Dairy  tuple  rescued  his  name  from  obli1 
bestowing  it  upon  the  passage  which  separate*  New  Guinea 
Australia.  De  Quiros  returned  to  Spain  to  re-engage  in  the  ^ 
of  petitioning  the  king  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  purpo 
prosecuting  the;  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis.  He  was  til 
successful  in  his  petitions,  but  died  before  accomplishing  his  work, 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in  Panama,  never  being  privi 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  continent  the  discovery  of  which  was  tl 
spi ration  of  his  life. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  De  Torres  sailed  through  the  i 
destined  to  make  him  famous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called  the  Duy 
or  dove,  set  sail  from  Bantam,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  discover}', 
ship  entered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as 
Keerweer,  or  turn-again.     Here  some  of  the  crew  landed,  but 
attacked  by  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  country.    In 
Dirk    Hartog   discovered  the  island  bearing  his  name.     In  162 
Leeuwin,  or  lioness,  made  some  discoveries  on  the  south-west  ( 
and  during  the  following  year  the  yachts  Pera  and  Arnhem,  exj 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Arnhem  Land,  a  portion  < 
Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps  as  a  memento  o 
voyage.     Among  other  early  Dutch  discoverers  were  Van  Edels ; 
in   1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria:  Nuyts,  in  the  Guide  Zee) 
along  the  southern  coast,  which  he  called,  after  himself,  Nuyts  L 
I  >**  Witt ;  and  Pelsart,  in  the  Batavia.     Pelsart  was  wrecked  on  t 
man's  Abrolhos;  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  and  his  party  suffered  gr< 
from  want  of  water.     The  record  of  his  voyage  is  interesting  fron 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  carry  back  to  Europe  an  authentic  ace 
of  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  descried  in  any  but  fa^ 
abh-  terms.     In  1642,  Al>el  Janszen  Tasman  took  up  the  work  of  D 
discovery,  and  added  Tasmania  (long  known  as  Van  Diemen?s  L* 
and  New  Zealand  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  day.     He 
sequently  made  a  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  examiner 
northern  coast. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent 
William  Dampier,  who  made  a  visit  to  these  shores  in  168S,  as  si 
cariro  of  the  Cygnet,  a  trader,  whose  crew  had  turned  buccaneers, 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  * 
resulted  in  his  l>eing  sent  out  in  the  Roebuck  in  1699  to  further  p 
cute  his  discoveries.  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  coas 
about  900  miles — from  Shark  Bay  to  Dam  pier's  Archipelago,  and  ti 
to  Roebuck  Ray.  He  appears  to  have  landed  in  several  places  in  sc 
of  water.  His  account  of  the  country  was  quite  as  unfavourab 
Pelsart  8.  He  descrilied  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devo 
animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  somewhat  resembling  a  raco 
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a  bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and  made 
threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ingenious  "  wommera,"  or  throwing-stick,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  the  men  were  evidently  de- 
termined to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  discharged 
between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  frightened  by  the  noise, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  his 
bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself, 
and  with  his  comrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude.  At  last 
one  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of 
small  shot  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the 
bush,  and  presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  barky 
with  which  to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew. 
Such  intrepidity  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike  the 
American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  be  super- 
natural beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  and 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first  discharge  of 
firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  un- 
known weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the 
Union  Jack,  first  on  the  soutli  shore,  and  then  near  the  north  head, 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Crown. 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  a  comrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Australian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 
Port  Jackson,  but  forebore  to  enter  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Aus- 
tralia. Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 
seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  prevented  Cook  from  entering  this 
liarbour.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  for 
a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 
and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  till  suddenly  one  night 
at  10  o'clock  the  water  was  found  to  shoal,  without  any  sign  of  breakers 
or  land.  While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out  the  boats  to  take  soundings,  the 
Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had  at  once  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel 
off  with  the  morning  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.   The  water  was 
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made,  up  the  total  number  of  persons  despatched  to  found  tin 
colony.  Captain  Phillip,  K.N.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expe 
dition,  and  given  a  commission  as  Governor  and  Captain-General  ej 
New  South  Wales.  Second  in  command  was  Captain  John  Huntec 
of  thi'  Sirius,  and  Mr.  David  Collins  accompanied  the  expedition  m 
Judge- Advocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  in  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  Rio  Janeiro,  arrived 
in  Hot  any  Hay  in  the  l>eginningof  January,  1788.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a  more  unsuitable  site  for  a  lie* 
settlement  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  than  the  shores  of  this  inlet 
Despite  the  profusion  of  new  plants  which  had  so  delighted  Banks  anc 
Sola ni ler,  the.  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  fertile.  Tin 
seareit  y  of  good  water  was  a  further  disadvantage,  while  the  bay  itself  wai 
so  shallow  as  to  forbid  the  ships  approaching  the  shore,  to  do  which  wouk 
ha\e  necessitated  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  length.  Ii 
was,  I m rifles,  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific,  without  bays,  creeks 
or  coves  to  alibrd  shelter.  The  Governor  accordingly  determined  t* 
explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  site  for  the  settlement 
Alter  proceeding  with  three  of  the  boats  about  nine  miles,  he  fount 
himself  abreast  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  onl; 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  had  marked  on  his  chart  as  a  harl>our  fo: 
boats.  Undeterred  by  this,  Phillip  rounded  the  South  Head,  and  sooi 
saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of  tin*  finest  harbour 
in  t  1 1# *  world.  For  miles  to  the  west  stretched  the  peaceful  waters  0 
Por:  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted  the  minds  of  the  explorers 
disheartened  as  they  had  lieen  by  the  appearance  and  surroundings  o 
Botany  Hay.  In  place  of  the  stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  create 
part  of  tiie  vegetation  of  that  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  b 
surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  noble  trees,  which  exteuded  to  the  water 
edge,  ami  promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building  purposes 
In  place  1  »t"  the  ojieii  roadstead  at  Botany,  a  countless  succession  of  bay 
and  inlets  opened  on  the  asionished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators  as  the; 
proceeded  up  the  harbour.  I'leep  water  was  found  to  extend  to  th 
very  b:iM»  of  the  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  for  expensiv 
\vhar\e<.  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupied  the  little  com 
munity  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more  immediately  pressin, 
uants. 

The  (inventor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  o 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that,  about  six  miles  from  th 
entrance,  an  apparently  perennial  si  ream  of  the  purest  water  was  foun> 
discharging  it. self  into  a  beautiful  sandy  inlet,  which  was  named  Sydue 
Ctive,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose  auspices  the  entcrpris 
bar]  lieen  undertaken.  Before  finally  deciding  on  this  site,  Captai: 
Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the  \arioiis  bays,  but  was  continue 
in  his  original  choice  by  the  fact  that  no  such  stream  of  water  had  bee 
found  elsewhere,  though  in  other  respects  numerous  positions  ei|uall 
suitable  presented  themselves. 
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were  killed  for  food.  In  this  aspect  of  affairs  the  Governor  bethought 
himself  of  Norfolk  Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sent 
Lieutenant  Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branck 
colony.  A  detachment  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  marine*, 
was,  therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival,  it  was  found  that 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  and  had 
succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sirius,  in  which  the 
new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the  island,  so  that  no 
supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  time. 

When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Ccrve  had  reached 
their  gloomiest,  three  store-ships  arrived,  and  snatched  the  colony  from 
the  vny  brink  of  destruction  by  famine.  This  tided  over  the  difficulty, 
and  so  great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced.  Fresh 
difficulties,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  ship-load* 
of  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying  condition.  Of 
1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked,  200  died  on  the  voyage, 
and  several  hundred  more  were  found  to  be  in  extremis  on  arrival.  In 
vhe  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  Governor's  responsibilities  were  further 
increased  by  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the 
colony.  Some  took  to  the  bush  ;  others  stole  boats  and  put  to  sea, 
intending  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Daring 
as  this  latter  attempt  may  apj>ear,  it  was  in  once  instance  successful :  two 
men  and  a  woman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor,  where 
they  were  imprisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  escajw  from  the  settlement  by  land, 
the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  teingsuch  that  many  imagined  they  could 
walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a  few  perished  in  the  bush  while 
making  the  attempt. 

Governor  Phillip's  health  gave  way  under  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  hia 
office,  and  in  171)2  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  received  a  pension 
in  reward  for  his  exertions  in  founding  the  colony,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Major  Grose  and  Captain  Paterson,  officers  in  charge  of 
the  military, administered  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 
In  171*5,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after  the  loss  of  the  Sirius  had  gone  to 
England,  arrived  as  the  second  Governor.  With  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Hunter  affairs  took  a  new  turn.  He  brought  out  a  number  of  free 
settlers,  mostly  farming  men  :  and  some  tine  alluvial  land  having  been 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  farming  was  successfully 
begun,  and  in  a  short  time  more  than  6,000  acres  were  under  crops  of 
wheat  and  maize.  The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for  a  time 
unsuccessful,  but  in  1796  a  herd  of  60  head  was  discovered  at  the 
"  Cowpastures/'  near  Camden.  These  were  the  descendants  of  some 
cattle  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years  before. 
Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  deteriorated,  they  proved  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settlement.  In  1800,  when 
Captain  Hunter  left  the  colony,  the  population  was  over  6,000  :  attempts 
had  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  but  without  success  ;  the 
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]»ut  Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South  Walel 
Corps,  pursued  them  with  only  twenty  men,  .and  on  coming  up  with 
them,  diar^ed  with  such  precipitation  that  the  mutineers  were  fam 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy.  Three  or  four  of  tkl 
ringleaders  were  afterwards  handed,  but  the  rest  were  permitted  ftl 
return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  Ixs  of  good  conduct  for  tkl 
future. 

An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  colony  also  took  place  undei 
the  administration  of  Governor  King.  This  was  the  initiation  of  wool 
growing.  John  Macarthur,  who  had  held  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps,  procured,  with  great  trouble  and  by  much  peree- 
Ycnui'-c,  some  Spanish  merinos,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000 
acres  of  land  across  the  Cowpasture  Kiver,  which  estate  he  named 
<:  Camden,"  commenced  the  growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  short 
time  hi*  enterprise  showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  the  greflft 
benefit,  of  the  colony  generally,  and  to  his  own  personal  advantage.  Li 
spite  i if  these  evident,  signs  of  material  progress,  however,  Governor 
Kim:  was  m>  worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavour! 
in  suppress  the  rum  traffic,  ami  was  in  such  constant  collision  whJi 
the  othVer*  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he 
seized  the  lirst  opportunity  of  leaving  the  colony,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Government,  in  leMi,  by  William  JJliijli,  a  post-captain  in  the 
Navy. 

(i'lvriinr  Mliifh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wonderful 
voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  JJounty  had  caused  the  Imjierial  Govern- 
iiH-nt  ti»  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  courage 
and  dett-rniiiiation.  J I  is  services  were  numerous,  and  he?  liad  lieen  pub- 
licly thanked  by  Lotil  Nelson,  after  the  bomluirdment  of  Copenhagen, 
fVir  tin.,  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Hence 
he  >\.i*  selected  as  a  lit  man  to  crush  the  clique  of  ofl ice r»  engaged  in  the 
ruin  trailie,  and  to  purify  official  life  in  the  colony.  King  liad  Ijeeu  only 
parti. iliy  siircessful  in  this  direction,  and  the  British  Government  gave 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the  trade  in  spirits. 
Ai-c.i|.|iii^ly,  in  rVhruary,  1^07,  he  issued  the  following  general  order : — 
*■  Mi-*  r.\--ellency  the  Governor  laments  to  rind  by  his  late  visit  through 
the  eni.iiiy  that  tin-  most  calamitous  evils  have  been  produced  by  per- 
sons b.irterimr,  or  paying,  .spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  lift-  in  general,  and  to  labourers  for  their  hire  :  such  proceedings 
dept-i -H>ing  the  industrious  ami  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts. 
J n  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  thesie  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relieve 
tin-  inhabitants,  who  have  snri'ered  by  the  trailie,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to 
put  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit-  the  exchange  of 
*piri»-  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  Lfrain,  animal  food,  wearing 
appan-1.  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoe\er.  to  all  descriptions  of  per- 
son^ in  ih.'  colony  and  its  dependencies" 

'Jiii-i  order  is  in  itself  sutlicicnt  to  indicate  to  what  fearful  length? 
tin-  ■•  rum  currency"  liad  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would  have  bee 
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John&ton,  the  Commandant,  a1  his  residence  it  Annand&le,  asking 
t<»  confer  with  him  as  t«i  the  conduct  * »t"  his  subordinates.    Tl 
however,  declined  fa  hi-  plea  of  ill*bealtb,     This 

Mt  subterfuge,  Pot  between  <i  and  7  pim  an  the  same  day 

Anniversary   of   the   foundation    of   the   etAoUf)   he   suddenly   made 

appearance  in  th  may  believe  his  si 

merit,  he  found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion, 
himself  beset  with  the  clamours  of  ,1  number  of  the  leading  inhabit 
civil  as  well  as  military,  railing  upon  him  to  put  the  Governor  u 
arrest  He  accordingly  inarched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  with  d 
tiog  and  colours  living,  to  Government  House,  and  BHgh  wa 

ntineinent  in  his  own   I  Johnston  thereupon  assum 

the  government,  lits  first  act  being  to  suspend  the  Judge-Advocate,  the 
bite    Provost-Marshal,  the  Chaplain,   and  other  principal 
officials,  and  to  appoint  others  to  act  in  their  pJ 

Major  Johns  Lnued  to  administer  the  government  till   his 

LientenantrColone]  (Foveaux)  superseded  him,  as  the  senior  offici 
the  colony,  and  eventually  Colonel  Paterson  came  from  Tasmania 
tmed  t  he  direction  of  affairs.     Both  th  i  >ro\  ed  John 

proceedings,  but  the  latter  sel   Bligfa  at  liberty,  detention  ol 

months,    on    condition    of  his   proceeding   straight    to    I  j ■_ 
in    a    vessel   which    was    then     ready    to   sail,       BHgh    promised    to    do 

bat  on  his  way  called  at  Tasmania,  where  the  military  authoi 
attempted  to  detain  him  ;  hi  was,  however,  successful  in  escaping  th 

hands. 

News  of  the  affair  had  meanwhile  reached  England,  and  the  (iuv 

Bient,  being  very  much  concerned  at  the  pi  the  mili 

despatched   Lieutenant  Qeneral   Bfaequaris  to  Hie  colony  as  G 
His  instructions  were  to  reinstate  Governor  Bligh  far  twenty-four  h 
■i . -uinr  the  (government  himself  ,  and  to  send  Johnston  home  u 

close  arrest,      I'.ligh  could   not  be  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney 
tf&otaiarie's   i  'vas  to  arrest   Major  Johnston,   who  was  gfc 

ny  eourt-martial  in  England  nteuced  to  be  eashi 

the  leniency  of  th  e  being  such  as  to  call  forth  special  rem 

from    the  Pi :  at,   in  ft   minute  appended   to    the  proc 

distinctly   slating   that   it    was    not    to    he    drawn    into   a    preced 
Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  the  colony,  and  died  ai 

Annandale. 

With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie,  the  colony  entered  on  a  si 
of  decided  progress.  The  final  abolition  of  the  t  raffia  in  rum  was  folio 
by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  population.  Sel 
were  established,  and  the  children,  who  had  hitherto  grown  up  in 

ignorance,  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  instructed  in  useful  h 
An  impetus  was  given  t«i  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of 
in  the  bush  were  much  improved  l>y  the  efforts  of  the  I 
during  the  annual  tours  which  be  made  through  the  colony,     Chu 
and  public  buildings  were  erected,  asylums  founded,  and  a  better 
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The  famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  had  sue 
Oxley  as  Surveyor-General,  were  undertaken  during  Bourke's  tenure i 
otfiee.     The  first  was  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Liverpool  Plains ;  in 
second,  the  country  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Macquarie  was  survey© 
and  in  the  third,  the  course  of  the  Darling  was  traced,  from  its  sou 
to  its  junction  with  the  Murray.     In  the  fourth,  Mitchell  discove 
the  rich  lands  of  Victoria,  which  so  enraptured  him  that  he  named 
country  Australia  Felix. 

The  administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  by  the  abolit 
of  transportation.  The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
settlers  had  ceased  in  1838,  and  transportation  itself  was  abolished  M 
an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  m 
nine  years  later.  For  many  years  previous  to  its  abolition,  the  sygtett; 
of  transportation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  the  colonists,  anft 
a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  1830  to  bring  about  it* 
cessation.  During  the  fifty-three  years  when  New  South  Wales  wtfr 
open  to  receive  British  prisoners,  the  number  of  convicts  who  landed  in 
Sydney  was  about  82,230,  of  whom  70,040  were  males  and  12,210 
females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841,  there  were  in  the  colony 
li*,:»i*7  persons,  15,760  males  and  3,637  females,  originally  bond,  but 
free  by  servitude  or  emancipation  ;  and  26,977  persons,  23,844  males 
and  3. 133  females,  whose  period  of  servitude  had  not  expired.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the 
eolonv,  MI, 374  remained  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion, while  35,876  had  either  been  removed  by  death  or  had  left  the 
settlement. 

Tin1  great  event  of  Governor  Gipps'  time  was  undoubtedly  the 
introdnetion  of  a  new  Constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative 
i  'ouncil  eompnsed  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were  placed  on  the  electoral 
roll,  a  Mnnll  property  qualification  being  required.  The  new  Council 
met  on  the  1st  August,  1843. 

A  gr*»at  commercial  crisis  followed  goon  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Constitution,  and  was  the  cause  of  serious  and  far-spread 
distress.  An  account  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  this  period  of 
acute  depression,  and  of  the  remedial  measures,  such  as  the  Insol- 
vency Act  and  the  Lottery  Bill,  adopted  to  enable  the  colony  to 
weather  the  storm,  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  "Indus- 
trial ilihtory." 

The  first  agitation  for  the  formation  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  into 
a  separate  eolony  took  place  in  1844,  towards  the  close  of  Governor 
Gipps'  administration,  and  the  claims  of  the  trans-Murray  residents  to 
govern  themselves  were  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  the  six 
members  returned  by  the  district  since  known  as  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
The  entire  population  of  what  is  now  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland  did  not,  at  that  period,  exceed  150,000,  of  which  the 
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The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discovery  1 
unpleasant  enough  at  first.  Stations  throughout  the  colony  were  1 
without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occupations  were  threatened  with 
tinction,  in  consequence  of  the  general  exodus  to  the  gold-fields.  1 
squatters  even  petitioned  the  Government  asking  that  martial  law  mi| 
be  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-digging  peremptorily  prohibited,  in  on 
that  the  regular  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country  should  not  be  int 
fered  with.  The  Governor,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifea 
absurd  request.  So  great  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  counl 
us  that  wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  1 
fail  to  affect  many  persons  prejudicially.  But  after  a  few  years,  affa 
resumed  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining  found  its  level  as  one 
the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  The  great  and  permanent  beni 
which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  an  enterprising  population,  the  mere 
of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  development  of  many  other  industri 
cannot  be  overrated.  Nothing  since  the  introduction  of  wool-growing  ] 
tended  so  much  to  develop  its  resources,  and  to  make  so  widely  known  1 
great  advantages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  populatu 
of  the  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  Since  that  era  1 
country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Australia,  whi 
was  before  regarded  merely  as  a  far-off  dependency  of  Great  Brita 
now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  is  in  a  fair  v 
of  realising  the  prophetic  visions  of  future  greatness  which  inspired 
founders. 

For  several  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  there  bad  been  growi 
up  among  the  colonists  a  strong  desire  for  a  larger  measure  of  s< 
government.  The  position  of  the  colony  as  a  Crown  dependency  wa 
galling  one,  especially  when  the  population  became  so  largely  inereai 
through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold  fever.  It  was  felt  that  the  • 
system,  which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  government  of  the  peo 
when  their  numl>ers  were  few,  was  quite  unsuitable  for  so  large 
community  as  New  South  Wales  had  become.  Hence  the  agitat 
that  had  already  been  commenced  in  favour  of  a  free  Constitution  ^ 
continued  with  ever-increasing  force. 

In  1851,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  (13  and 
Vic,  No.  59),  in  accordance  with  which  the  dependency  of  Victoria  i 
erected  into  a  separate  colony,  and  provision  was  made  to  confei 
Constitution  upon  New  South  Wales.     Accordingly,  in  1852,  a  Sel 
Committee   of   the   Legislative  Council   was   appointed    to   prepare 
Constitution   for   the  colony,  in   pursuance  of   the   powers   confer 
by    the    Act   above   cited.      The    first   result   of    the   labours   of 
Committee  was  the  despatch  of   a  remonstrance  to  the  Secretary 
State    for    the    Colonies,    directed    not    so    much    against    the 
form   of  government,  as  against  the  amendment  of  the  Constitut 
which   it  was  proposed  to  introduce.      Subsequently,  after  much  < 
respondence,  and    the  receipt   of  a  despatch   from    the  Secretary 
the    Colonies,    Sir    John    Pakington,    practically  conceding    all    t 
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In  spite  of  these  meetings,  the  Council  proceeded 
as  v  .      .        ii  lit  opp< 

and  after  the  holding  of  more  public  m 
,n  the  basis  of  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  wm  tins 
cember,  1853.     This  Act  established  two  Lag 
twre  ChunU  first  was  to  consists  of  not  leas  than  twi 

natural  horn    or  naturalised   SO  •■  >ur-tifth<  of    whom    wen    t« 

not  holil  under  the  Drown.)  who  wer 

be  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,     The 
members  were  to  hold  ats  for  *  the  expi 

which  period  all  lade  for  m*\     The  Pw 

■  appointed  by  the  Crown.     Tin-  i ,<  . 

rs,  the  qualification  for  the  franehis 
Bled    B*   folium i  ;  —  All    inhabitants   of   full 
naturalised  itisfa  Crown,  and  not   I 

rioted  oJ  urn — or,  if  eonvic  f*aid 

rates  and  taxes  for  which  they  were  Liable,  were  placed  in  the  condit 
precedent  required  for  either  vq  .-ted  toth«    A 

hut  i  [Uired,  in  o,  to  be  qualified  in  the  i 

j  f  of  i  t  LOO  ;  an  a  Imusehoi 

occupier,  or  leaseholder  for  three  annum, 

at  £40  per  annum,  persons  reeeivii 
toiden  t  ir.     M 

lared  incapable  of  lected   to 

equent  al  to  tlie Constitution  Act  removed  thai 

and  made  universal  manhood  autirage  tie*  basis  of  the  eled 
of  the  colony,  with  t\ir  appJ  he  principle  popularly  knowi 

"one  A  full ,  :  liementary  system 

be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work  ti  tut  ion  i 

ut.*' 
Before  the  Constitution  could  become  operative^  ii  -ssaiy^ 

the  sanction  of  the  BritJah  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  and  for 
pnrp  b  (whose  name  lias  become  identified  with  thee 

of  Responaibli  tment)  and  E.  Deas-Thomson  wereauthoris 

kmncil  to  proceed  to  England  in  order  to  do  what  lay  in  t 
r  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.     According 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1855,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  lm( 
Parliament,  empowering  tli  bo  absent  to  the  Bill  drawn  up 

moil,  and  on  the   PJth   December  the  new  Constitul 
formally    inaugurated    by    (iovernor~Ge»awl    Sir    William    I>e 
who  had  just  sneeeeded  Kitzmy,  being  sworn  in  afresh  under  i 

■   the  Qaeea\   witieh   revoked   his  former  en 
appointed  him  ui  Chief*  of  New  South  Wales.      The 

for  the  first   Parliament  were  issued  on   t  M.iv  of  the  folic 

year. 

With  the  enumeration  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  in 
of  responsible  government  this  narrative  fitly  closes.     All  that  has  ! 
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taken  place  has  been  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  belonging  to  statistics, 
and  will  be  found  dealt  with  in  various  places  in  other  chapters  of  this 
ftfanie. 

Succession  op  Governors. 

The  succession  of  Governors,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the 
present  time,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

From  To 

Captain  A.  Phillip,  R.X 2GJan.,  178S  10  Dec,  1792. 

Major    F.     Grose,    New    South    Wales    Corps 

(Lieutenant-Governor) 11  Dec,  1792  12  Dec,  1794. 

Captain  W.  Pm tenon,  N'.S.  W.  Corps  (Lieuteuant- 

(forernor)    13  Dec,  1794  1  Sept.,  1795. 

Captain  J.  Hunter,  UN * 7  Sept.,  1793  27  Sept.,  1800. 

Captain  P.  G.  King.  R.X 28  Sept. ,1MI0  12  Aug.,  1806. 

"          1  W.  Bligh,  R.N 13  Aug., 1800  20  Jan.,  1808. 


Daring  Governor  Bligh's  suspension — 

Lieatenant-Odonel  G.  Johnston,  X.S.W.  Corps  Nj 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Foveaux,  X.S.W.  Corps  -     20  Jan.,  1808      28  Dec,  1S09. 

Colonel  W.  Paterson,  X.S.W.  Corps   J 

Major-General  L.  Macqua'ric 1  Jan.,  1810  1  Dec,  1821. 

Major-ln. ueral  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  K. C.B 1  Dec,  1821  1  Dec,  1825. 

Colonel  >tewart,  3rd  Regiment (Acting Governor)  0  Dec,  1823  18  Dec,  1823. 

Lieutenant  General  Ralph  Darling  19  Dec,  1823  21  Oct.,   1831. 

Colonel  P.  Lindsay,  C.  II.,  39th  Regiment,  (Acting 

Governor) 22  Oct.,  1831  2  Dec,  1831. 

Major-Gemral  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  K.C.B 3  Dec,  1831  3  Dec,  1837. 

Lieut. -Colonel    K.    S  nod  grass,   32nd    Regiment 

(Actios  Governor)   0  Dec,  1837  23  Feb.,  1838. 

SirftrtwGipp*  24  Feb.,  1838  11  July,   1840. 

Lieut. -General    Sir    Maurice    O'Connell,     Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  (Lieutenant-Governor)...  12  Jul v,  1840  2  Aug.,  1840. 

SirCoarles  A.  Fitzroy,  K.C.B. ,  K.H 2  Aug.,  1840  17  Jan.,    1&55. 

Sir  William  Thomas  Denison,  K.C.R 20  Jan.,  1835  22  Jan.,  1861. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  F.  Kempt,   12th  Regi- 
ment (Administrator) 23  Jan.,  1801  21  Mar.,  1801. 

The  Right  Honorable  \  Administrator     22  Mar.,  1801  15  May,   1S01. 

Sir    John     Young,  ■ 

K.C.B.,   G.C.M.G.  (  Govcrnor-in-Chief 10  May,  1  SGI  24  Dec,  1807. 

Major-General  Sir  Trevor  Chute,  K.C.B.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Force*  (Administrator) 23  Dec,  1807  7  Jan.,   1808. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Belmorc,  P.C.  8  Jan.,  1808  22  Feb.,  1872. 

•Sir  Alfred   Stephen,   Knt.,  C.B.  (Administrator)  23  Feb.,  1872  2  June,  1872. 

Sir  Hercules  George  Rol>ert  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.  3  June,  1872  19  Mar.,  1879. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor) 20Mar.,lS79  3  Aug.,  1879. 

The   Right    Honorable    Sir   Augustus   William 

Frederick  Spencer  Loftus,  P.C,  G.C.B 4  Aug.,  1879  9  Nov.,  1885. 

Sr  Alfred  Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)    lOXov.,1885  11  Dec,  1885. 

Toe  Right   Honorable   Baron  Carrington,  P.C, 

G.C.M.G 12  Dec,  18S5  1  Nov.,  1S90. 

Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (Lieutenant- 
Governor; 3 Nov.,  1S00  15  Jan.,   1 
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From  To 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G 15  Jan.,  1891      28  Feb., 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)    2  Mar., 1893      29  May, 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  William  Duff,  )  ^  ,*»       lfiOQ  I    15  Mar. 
P.C.,  G.C.M.G {  ™  May' 1893  |  (died  in< 

Sir  F.  M.  Darley,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  (Lieutenant- 
Governor)   16  Mar., 1895      21  Nov. 

The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Hampden  21  Nov.,  1895  ,  (Still  in 

During  Sir  William  Denison's  term  of  office  he  made  two  vii 
Norfolk  Island,  the  first  extending  from  17th  September  to 
October,  1857  ;  and  the  second,  from  16th  June  to  8th  July, 
During  his  first  visit  the  government  was  administered  by  C 
H.  K.  Bloomfield,  Mr.  J.  H.  Plunkeft,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper 
during  the  second,  by  Colonel  J.  M.  Perceval,  Sir  William  W.  Bi 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cowper. 
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RHYS1CALC0NEIGURATION. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divide!  naturally  inU* 
distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  "rncr.'l  ,  i,.,-  • .  c .  .- 
physical  aspect,  and  deafly  defined  t  the  Main  Dividing  IUii;v(  wfe 
traverses  the  country from  north  to  4outh.  The  tahh  -U\u\,  which  for 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  the  zones  ;ibo\  ««  mention 
and  marks  the  division  between  the  coastal  region,  forming  the  t<&*i 
watershed,  and  the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior, 

Moron-Aura,  Table-law,  bto. 

The  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  ataart , parallel  to  tftkeiuoaet,  m 
great  distance  from  it  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  flafclnisnn  t 
mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between  2,000  o 
3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually  towards  th§ 
great  central  plain.  The  geographi  al  centre  of  the  whole  mountain 
.-system  of  south-eastern  Australia  lies  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines  of  Victoria,  Here  sun*  of  the 
|>eaks  rise  to -a  height  of  over  7,000  tV.-i  al>ove  the  level  of  the  jmss. 
Mount  Koscinsko  and  Mount  Towna-ml,  tw*  >  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  attain  an  elevation  of  7,328  ?feet  and  7,260 
respectively. 

The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate, 
divided  into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three 
river  systems,  The  eastern  water*lu  «  \uu»Ls  throughout  the  whoj 
Jength  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland*  and  drains  into  the  Pacific 
'Ocean.  The  western  watershed,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  three 
•eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system  of  the  Murray  anil 
Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  southern  watershed  the  H 1 1 .my 
Jliver  has  its  source,  its  upper  basin  being  entirely  in  Now  South  \\  ah*, 
although  its  waters  flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  B* 
Strait. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  colony,  which  has*  the 
of  having  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance, 'Am 
jind  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest.     The  mountains,  hoi 
are  rugged  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case  in  other  f*w> 


tions  of  the  Dividing  Range,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Mountsina^fl 
•(the  eastern  parts  of  New  England     The  average  height  of  the  4tt^fl 
and  Muniong  Bangs*,  which  belong  to  the  south-eastern  district,  w$m 
5,000  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  a 
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The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  intfl 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  between  the  coast  range  and  tin 
sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated,  more  particularly  in  the  southeil 
portion  of  the  colony.  In  the  1 11a war ra  district,  50  miles#to  the  south 
of  Sydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the  very  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting 
towards  the  ocean  a  perpendicular  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,000  feet  in 
height.  Farther  north  there  is  a  wider  coast-land,  with  greater  stretch* 
of  country  available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  different.  Numerous  ramifications  of 
the  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towards 
the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  the 
declivity  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they 
extend  westward  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a  succes- 
sion of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  colony,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Australian  1 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Grey  | 
Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardly  - 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a  few  solitary  j 
peaks,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  al>ove  sea-level. 

Traces  have  Wn  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  of  a 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  Wilcannia, 
and  forming  the  watershed  l>etween  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  for  owing 
to  denudation  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Snowy 
Ranges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 

Lakes  of  the  Mountain  Reuiox. 

<  >n  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulburn,  Queanbevan,  and  Braidwood,  two  of 
tin*  principal  lakes  of  the  colony  are  situated.     Dike  George  is  16  miles 
in  length  and  G  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area  is  about 
4i»U  square  miles.     It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the 
sea,  anil  the  scenery  around  it  in  very  beautiful.     This  lake  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage    area    without  a    visible   outlet,    for 
though  it  receives  many  small  water-courses,  no  stream  leaves  it.     Lak 
I 'at  hurst,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depression 
the  summit  of  the  dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  seasoni 
area  of  about  1 5  square  miles.     It  is  similar  in  character  to  Lake  Geo 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drov 
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With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Guyra,  the  Apsley,  and  the  Chandla^ 
the  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  the  uppa 
part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apsley  nowgyfij 
extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  whidj 
ha\c  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  ttafj 
Mrcam.  as  it  runs  through  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  rise  in  places  tow 
height  of  ahont  2,000  feet.  In  its  lower  course  the  valley  widens  ver/j 
considerably  into  magnificent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home* 
a  numerous  and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  mow 
than  .'»<)  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles  above' 
Kcmpsey.  The  country  through  which  it  Hows  is  for  the  most  pot 
thickly  timbered. 

Tln>  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into  the 
sea  at  P«»rt  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich,  undulating, 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  is  1,400  square 
miles.  J  is  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  M  aria  Ri vers,  on 
the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  above 
Port  Mac<piarie. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  Hows  almost 
due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming  settled.  The 
\  alley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the  agricultural 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility.  The  Man* 
iiiiiir  has  a  length  of  10<>  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  sea- 
l">:u-d.  its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  the  upper 
portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Ita  chief  tributary  is  the 
linrriicrton.  on  the  right  bank;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Barnard 
River,  i In-  l)awson,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Nowendoc,  Rowley's  River, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vcnm-'In  as  far  as  Wingham,  almoin  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

ImIoiv  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Wollomba  aial  Maclean,  falling 
iniu  Wallis  Lake;  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall  Lake  :  and  the 
Karuah.  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  colony,  and  has  iti 
some.-  in  tin'  Liverpool  Range.  It  Hows  lirst  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  its  confluence  with  the  tJoulbum;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly 
course,  and  reaches  the  «ea  at  J'ort  J I  in  iter,  on  the  shores  of  which  il 
situated  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  numerous  tribu- 
tari*-.  The  chief  of  the.^e.  in  addition  to  the  lioulburu.  already  men- 
limied.  are  the  W'ollombi.  the  Paterson.  and  the  Williams.  With  its 
tributaries,  tin'  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  1  l.Ul Uj  square 
mile*  :in  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  hasiu  of  the  Thames. 
Tii'-  river  is  uavitrahle  for  ocean-going  vessek  as  far  as  Morj»eth,  .*>4  mile! 
from  ili>-  >e:i :  whilst  the  Paterson  jmd  the  Williams  are  both  navigable. 
tin  ni.i-  f«»r  a  distance  of  IS  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.  Tbf 
upper  i -muses  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  il 
not  mountainous  districts;  but  its  lower  course  is  mainlv  through  rich 
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considerably.    The  Shoalhavcn,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  passing 
notice,     Rising  in  the  coastal  range  and  following  the  direction  of  thtt^ 
coast,  it  flows  northerly  through  deep  fiullies,  marked  by  magnificent 
scenery  peculiarly  Australian  ;  then  turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  enters 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country.    The  Shoalhaven  is  2G0  miles  in  length,  but  ii 
navigable  only  for  a  tow  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  are*. 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  helt  between  the  ranges  and  the  .sea,  flow 
the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Kivers.     They  all  pass  through 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  lengtk 
of  h'o  to  70  miles.     The  Towamba  llivcr,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same,  their 
upper  course  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts,  and  their 
lower  waters  llowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial  flats 
a  loin:  tlxir  hanks,  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  unculti-  j 
vated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains  ; 
a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the  lincst  hardwood,  and,  in  the  north, 
ceilar  and  pine. 

Tliouirh  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Snowy  Jiiver  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river  receives  the 
snow  led  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Range, 
its  principal  tributaries  being  the  JJombala  and  the  Eucuinliene.  The 
Snowy  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  table  land  uf  the  colony,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  found  large  tracts  of  arable  land,  where  the  produce;  of  colder  climes 
may  be  grown  to  perfection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales,  the 
Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  between 
Cape  Howe  and  Bass' Strait,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  area  of 
it>  watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  -,S00  square  miles. 

IIakiiocks  and  Pouts. 

With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets  for  the  pro- 
d in -e  of  the  country,  and  such  is  the  case.  I*»esides  harl>oursof  commercial 
importance,  there  are  others  which  afford  shelter  for  vessels  in  stress  of 
weather,  and  a  refuge  in  lime  of  danger.  Fortunately,  however,  har- 
bours •  »t*  refuge  are  not  often  required.  The  coast  of  the  colony  is  singu- 
larly tree  from  cyclones,  hurricanes,  and  like  visitations,  dales  are 
certainly  not  unknown,  and  casualties  are  not  infrequently  recorded  ;  but 
the  coast  is  very  safe,  and  in  many  eases  disasters  are  to  be  attributed  to 
taiiM's  whieh  ordinary  prudence  could  have  averted. 

liiM«h*  (ape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  the  bay  of  the  same 
naiie-  <>iVet>  sin -Iter,  in  all  but  north  east  weather,  to  vessels  trading  to 
(1hie«'ii>land.  A  large  pier  ha*  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  the 
prudu -e  uf  the  neighl>ouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Tweed  may 
be  shipped  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 
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head  of  one  of  them — the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  import 
district.  The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  characteristic 
Australian,  and  in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harlxrar.  So 
of  Broken  Buy  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  cliffs  and  mu 
beaches. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  u 
stow*  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains,  or  nearly  one  n 
apart.  Sydney  Harbour  has  l>een  too  often  described  to  requir 
lengthy  reference  here.  It  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the  harhc 
of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  nati 
shipping  facilities.  Tts  natural  lnMiutics  charm  all  who  visit  its  sho 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  covca  the  na' 
of  the  world  might  securely  rest.  The  area  of  water  surface  of 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  1(55  miles 
eiivuit.  At  the  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse,  fit 
with  an  electric  are  light,  the  power  of  which  is  scarcely  exceeded 
any  coast.  On  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands  Sydney,  the  cap 
of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  city  of  the  Australian.  The  < 
and  its  suburbs  occupy  141  square  miles,  and  have  within  tl 
boundaries  about  410,000  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverei 
this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.     It  covers  an  area  of 
square  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  several  small  rivers.     The 
has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  il 
frequented  by  craft  in  search  of  shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wollongong,  Kinma,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which  have  b 
snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping  places 

About  SO  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by 
important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Jts  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  t 
mi  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  he  found  in  any  part.  It  issurroiin< 
by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet  unexploited.  Xat 
has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  as  a  whole  that  particular  distri 
undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for  a  while  undeveloped,  and  p< 
whirl)  would  in  «>lder  countries  be  prized  for  their  convenience  j 
capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges  in  stormy  weather. 

Ilateinans  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  s< 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths  of 
Muruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  li 
< if  the  colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  trade,  whic 
now.  however,  all  but  extinct.  Jt  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  tine  jetty  afio 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Tts  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbour 
colonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest  outlet 
the  M-a-coast  for  the  rich  district,  of  Alonaro.  A  railway  is  planner 
connect  the  port  with  the  tabledand  and  the  metropolis,  ami  Twof 
Bay  promises  to  Income  a  considerable  shipping  place  in  the  near  futi 
( )n  its  bhores  is  situated  the  town  of  Eden. 
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■  port9  and  harbou-  rly  so  called,  which  have  been 

J,  there  ai 

i   the  country,  become  port 
Hawke  to  Fort  Stephens  a  chain  of  Jakes  extend*, 
the  latter  through  .  and  eov< 

•11    L.I,- 
The  country  round  about  is  richly  tituljored-  bu1 

n  Lake  Maequarie  and  J'roken 
th   Lake,   also  an   ex1  ibeet   of 

ike  Illawarra,  of  <  bat  shallow,  and 

•lony  are  Coila  and  Turoei  Lakes,  into  which 
River  discharges. 

IsLAM.Ua. 

belong  geographically  to  New  South  Wales. 
nds,  lying  a  few  miles  nortl  i  the  Hee 

en  land,  situated  near 

the  const,  b  be    Bellinger  and  Oian 

Montagu  [eland,  18  miles  south-east  r>f  the  Moruya  Rivet 

r  lighthouses,   but  are  not 
important     Norfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  it 
nth  Walts;  arid  Lord  Howe  I 
vtent,  and  lying  some  360  miles  off  the  coast,  in  the 
*Od  Macquarie,  belongs  politically  to  the  colony. 


W  est  ern  Wat  ers  h  e  d  . 

watershed  of   the  colony  is  in  physical  features  and 
racier    the  antithesis  of   the   eastern.     Instead  of   a 
of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  intersected 
«t h  a  rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  i 
which  the  qui*  of   i  few  great  river-,  have 

rtain  course*.     The  rivers  of  the  western  region 
fluvial  .system  of  the  Murray,  width  carries  to  the 
through  the  colon;  itb  Australia,  the  drain 

imne  b,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of 

ger  part  of  New  South  wales,  and 
centre  of  Queensland, 
I  array,  or  Hume,  the  south  cbof  this  vast  river  system, 

y  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal 
rooma,  and  the  Indi  descend,     The  first  two  of  t 

lortbem  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko; 

which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 

Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of   5,000  fi  the 

of  these  rivers  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 

low   Albury,   where    it    is    only  490  feet  above 

',  and  has  still  a  course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.     From  Albury 
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downwarda  the  river  reodftl  many  tributaries'  on  both  haul; 
from  New  South  Wales  being  the  most  Important.     Alx>ve  Albury 

for  the  most  part   mountain  torrents,  carrying 
main  stream    the   melted    snows    of    the    Australian    Alps.       It 
lowei  ,  the  Murray  Li  augmented,  through  the  Mur 

gee  and   Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  impor 
as  its  on 

I"  1  by  the  Murrumhidgee,  the  Murray  re< 

Of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  port  ion  of  tin 
g  between  the  feWO  main  streams.    The  Billabong  Creek  runs  aln 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading  between  the  Murray 
Murrumbidgee ;  in  the  middle  of  its  oonrse  it  communicate 
latter  river,  through  Colombo  and  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  on   thi 
it  feeds  the  Murray  by  the  channel  of  the  Edward  River.     The  Edv 
C8  itself  an  important  stream.      It  forms  with  the  Wakool,  Tupal,  . 
Bullatale  Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and    teas   important 
courses,  a  tluvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocun 
bo  the  Murrumbidgee  junction,  which  has  been  justly  named   I 
The  Edward  and  Wakool  are  to  navigable  for  over  400  mile 

Ear  as  the  important  town  of  Deniliquin-     From  its  furthest  sour 
rhe  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albury,  the  Mui 
a  length  of  280  miles.     Thence  to  the  Darling Biver  junction  itscoe 
_J  miles,  and  from  that  point  to  the  sea,  below  Lake  Alexaudr 
it  is  587  miles  in  length.     The  river  has  thus  a.  total  course  of  1,7 
miles,  of  which  1,250  are  within  the  colony  of  New  South  \\ 
hits  been   navigated  as  far  as  the  Oornie  gold-field,  about  1 
above  Albury,  and  1,590  miles  from  its  men 

The  Bfnrrumbidgee  lias  its  source  at  the  Boot  of  a  bill  overlooking 
Ooolamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the 
course  first  shapes  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma  it  \ 
>rp  curve  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  i\  lies" 

Here   it   curves  again,  trending  to   the   west  in   a  line  parallel   to 
Murray  ;  but  turning  BOttth-west  on   receiving   the    Lachlun,  it 
joins  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles.     The  area  drain*: 
the  Murruinbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400  square  niiles.     In  the 
part  of  its  course  it  re  ides  numerous  rivers  and  cr 

the  most  important  of   which  Urnaralla,  Molonglo,  and 

Rivers  on   lis   right,  And  the  Goodradigbee  and  Tumut  Rivers  on 
left  bank.     All  these  rivers  flow  through  mountainous  country  ovc 
as  of   plateaux,    which   from   the   Cool  a  moo  and  Coorangoramt 
Plains  to  the  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively 
in  height  from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  €07  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray, 
of  similar  physical  aspect     Roth  rivers  are  snow-fed,  the  Muri 
greater  extent  than  it3  tributary,  owing  to  the  higher  elevation  of  til 
mountains  and  plateaux  from  which  it  descends.      In  the  lower  basi] 
they  are  also  similar  in  character,  and  the  plains  which  they  dr 
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really  be  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  g 
graphically  accurate.  The  variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  1 
Darling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  i 
fact  that  they  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  i 
not  established  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  hi 
survived. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which  dn 
the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow  for  a  sb 
part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among  them  are  1 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroo.  The  princi] 
affluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  i 
on  the  left  lwink.  The  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  i 
Bogan  are  the  most  important.  These  streams  are  all  of  considers 
length  and  similar  in  character  ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  tal 
lands  and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  gt 
pastoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  ' 
Murray ;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  lenj 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  of 
only  during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  and  their  princi 
tributaries  be  considered  in  the  light,  of  the  facilities  it  affords  fur  wa 
carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable.  The  Darling  Rr 
may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758  miles,  from  Wentwoi 
to  Walgett;  the  Murrnmbidgee  and  Lachlan  combined  have  V-00  mil 
and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold-field  to  the  point  when*  it  enters  1 
territory  of  South  Australia,  has  a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this 
added  the  navigable  length  of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distal 
of  river  which  could  Ik*  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles  in  1 
western  district  alone — a  length  more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  tli 
that  of  the  railways  of  the  colony. 

Here  and  there  alontr  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  lak 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimcnMons.  These  lakes  are  in  reality  shall 
depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  times 
flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subsided.  La 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgeo  l>aa 
and  1^'ikes  Cowal,  (.'udgellico.  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachli 
All  mi;  the  Darling  are  Lakes  1'oopelloe  and  (lunyulka  on  the  left,  lwu 
and  l^iidlev's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Tandou,  and  Cawndilla 
the  right,  near  Mcnindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  La 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  1 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they  vary  in  i 
according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast  extents  of  count 
and  at  other  times  being  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  mere  waterhol 
whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are  absolutely  dry. 
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accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of  lands 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  countries  situated 
responding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator.  To  this  general  law 
outh  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches  of  the  Government 
lomer  of  the  colony  conclusively  confirm  this,  and  show,  from  the 
\  of  temperature  extending  over  many  years,  that  the  climate  of 
outh  Wales  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere 
meed.  Just  as  the  country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct 
phical  regions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions, 
t  which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

coastal  region  extends  from  28°  to  37°  south  latitude,  and  if  the 
mtare  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the  northern 
there,  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the  country  bordering 
Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  Delhi,  in  India ;  Ningpo,  in  China ; 
ew  Orleans,  in  the  United  States.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

has  a  mean  temperature  of  67*8°,  only  2*0°  more  than  that  of 
ia,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more  than  9°  further  from  the  equator. 
which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony,  in  latitude 
is  a  mean  temperature  of  60*3°,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
!  Nice  and  Home — places  respectively  466  and  339  miles  further 
id  from  the  equator.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region 

in  regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding 
es  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  so  great, 
i  a  very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a 

r. 

egmrds  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme 
of  the  colony,  in  latitude  33°  51'  south,  the  same  truth  is 
it.  Its  mean  temperature  is  62*9°,  and  corresponds  with  that 
«lona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and  of  Toulon  in  France, 
mer  being  in  latitude  41°  22',  and  the  latter,  in  43°  V  N.  At 
•,  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  slightly  under  71°,  and  that  of 
54°.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  mean  yearly 
>  for  a  period  of  38  years  was  63°.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean 
ttnre  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer 
itare  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47*6°, 
rmnge  of  27°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  much 
than  at  Sydney.     The  greatest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever 
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experienced  in  Sydney   was  in  1896,  when   108-5°  in  the  shade 
re^  nad    tin-  lowest  winter  was  35'9°,  giving  a  range  of  72*€* 

At  Naples  the  range  has  been  as   groat  as   81°,   the   winter  minimi] 
fall  Li  balo  w  t  be  freezing  poi  d  t . 

Taking  I  rally,  the  difference  between  the  mean  sun 

and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be   est  down  as    i  not 

than  24° — a  I  11  &a  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhere* 

famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  i  bear  no  comparison 

the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South  Wales  either  for  natural  salubrity 
for  the   comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and   winter,   while 
epidemics  and  pestilences  which  ha  kted  those  regions  of  anc 

civilisation  have  oarer  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

Fusing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-laud,  a  distinct  climatic  ive^k 
entered     On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,6 
stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a   mean   gammer   temperatur 
564°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  32*6°,  corresponding  with  that 
Dunfermline,  in   Scotland,  in   latitude    56°  8'  N.,  while    Kiandra 

Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevat 

of  2,637  feet  above  Rea-level,  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  c  Lon 

or  Paris,  while  its   winters  are  far  less  On  the  New  Engh 

table-land,  the  climate  of  Annidak?  and  other  towns  may  be   consult 
as  nearly  perfect  a*  can  be  found.     The  yearly  a  tnperatuf 

barely  56*4°,  while  the  mean  summer  temperature  only  67'7* 

the  win-  rature  falls  to  44*2°,  a  range  approximating  ck 

that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The   climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  colony  i 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and   have  i 

•  cited  as  disagreeable.    Compared  with  the  equable  temperature  ( 
the  coastal  district  or  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some  justifioat 
lor  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  way  of  comparison.    The  climate  of  i 
great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very  healthy, ; 
an  inspection  of  the  death-rates,  both  of  children  and  grown  per 
which   are  given   H  sew  here,  amply  bears  out  this  view.     The  town 
Bourke  may  be  taken  as  an  example.     Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  \ 
plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  we 
the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region*     Bourke  has  exa 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1*5°  lessl 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.       New  Orleans  also  Meson  the  same  par 
but   the   American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.     As    regards  wr 
temperature,    Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.       The  mean   wi 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54 -5°,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  i 
skies  and  ;m  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is   both  refreshing  and 
able.     The  great  heat  experienced  OQ  occasional  days  m  summer, 
He-   thermometer  reads  considerably  over    100°  in  the    shade,    is 
accompanied  by  that  moisture  in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would 
make  a  less  degree  of  heat  almost  unbearable, 
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r  Sooth  Wales  falls  naturally  into  three  great  meteorological 
as,  viz.,  the  coastal,  embracing  an  area  of  38,200  square  miles ;  the 
wds,  covering  an  area  of  84,900  square  miles ;  and  the  western 
t,  with   an   area  of    187,600    square    miles.       The   last-named 

from  its  size  and  variable  rainfall,  be  split  into  two  districts 
le  146°  of  east  longitude  as  an  arbitrary  division.  The  coastal 
;  has  an  average  rainfall  of  41-98  inches.  In  this  district 
ire  several  stations  close  to  the  ocean  which  are  subject  to 
onal  and  varying  rainfall.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
acquarie  and  the  Clarence  Heads,  the  first  having  a  mean  annual 
53*71,  and  the  latter  of  57*46  inches;  while  at  Newcastle  and 

the  respective  figures  are  48*73  and  49*85  inches ;  and  at  Eden, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  colony,  the  average  fall  is  only 
iches.  On  the  table-lands  the  rainfall  averages  33*39  inches ; 
i,  however,  a  small  area  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  table-lands 
the  high  average  of  63*55  inches  is  experienced.  West  of  the 
Ads  the  amount  of  the  fall  decreases  as  the  distance  from  the 
increases,  and  in  a  large  area  west  of  the  Darling  the  average 
rainfall  is  less  than  10  inches.  For  the  whole  area  of  the  Western 
m  the  average  does  not  exceed  20*64  inches.  The  mean  rainfall 
colony  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  was  about  25  inches,  but  this 
ran  hardly  be  taken  as  conveying  any  meaning,  except  perhaps 

shows  the  greater  part  of  the  colony  to  be  favoured  with  but 
rainfall. 

following  table  shows  the  average  rainfall  at  some  of  the  principal 
b,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  latitude,  in  each  of 
at  divisions : — 
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24-75     £ 


Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude — Area,  87,800  square  miles. 
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Moree    

Warialda 

Bingara 

Brewarrina  

Walgett    

Narrabri   

Gunnedah    

Coonabarabran 


204 

2513 

162 

30-09 

153 

32  80 

345 

18-49 

286 

20  08 

193 

27  39 

156 

27*40 

185 

32-35 

Nyngan   

Cannonbar  

Dubbo  

Condobolin 

Marsdena    

Wagga  Wagga 

Urana 

Albury 


Western  Plains,  West  of  146°  East  Longitude — Area,  99,800  square  miles. 


Milparinka  ... 

Bourke 

605 
386 
473 
345 
296 

9  58 
16-86 
11-53 
17*21 
17  91 

Wentworth 

478 
309 
422 
287 
290 

12-24  " 

Hay 

15-39 

Wilcannia     

"*v  • • 

Euston 

Deniliquin  

12-76 

Cobar 

17-08 

Mount  Hope    

Moama 

17-21 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of  its  characteristics; 
otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the  interior  of  the 
colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an  impenetrable 
jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers  which  devastate  so 
many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  America.  New  South  Wales 
may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is 
situated,  it  offers  a  most  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates. 
From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  to 
Bourke,  on  the  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with 
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f  the  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but 
generally  resembling  that  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may 
ore  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  people  of 
ean  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  limits,  the  climatic 
ions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of  the  world  have 
fed.  The  following  tables,  showing  the  average  meteorological 
ions  of  the  places  given  in  the  preceding  table,  fairly  represent 
K>le  colony : — 
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•  Approximate  heights. 
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Table-lands — continued. 
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Western  District,  East  of  146°  East  Longitude. 
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•  Approximate  heights.       t  Kiandra— Lowest,  20*0°  below  zero. 
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WMtem  District,  West  of  14fl*  East  Longitude. 
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*  Approximate  height** 


e  following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  meteorological  con- 
is  of  Sydney  during  the  thirty-eight  years  ended  1896  ; — 
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GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION.  j 

THE  geology  of  the  colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  lean! 
scientists,  and  this  work  has  been  added  to  by  the  late  Mr.  0.  { 
Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  and  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman,  II 
successor  in  that  office.  To*  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indeM 
for  the  first  systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  form 
tions  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  original  classification,  howew 
has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  the  rocks,  as  they  are  now  known,  0J 
classified  as  follow  : — 


Cainozoic, 


Mi  sozoic . . 


Pabiozoic 


^oatTertiaryjS^ 


Tertian ,  ££T 


■ii 


Cretaceous      5  Upper  Cretaceous — Desert  Sandstone. 
I  "'  \  Lower  Cretaceous — Rolling  Downs  Formation. 

|  (  ( Wianamatta  Shales. 

,  Triassic  <  Hawkesbury  Series  <  Hawkesbury  Sandstones 

(  ( Narrabeen  Shales. 


f  Permo-Carboniferous 


1  Carboniferous. 

Devonian. 
I  Upper  Silurian. 


Upper  Coal  Measures. 
Middle  Coal  Measures. 
Upper  Marine  Scries. 
Lower  Coal  Measures. 
.Lower  Marine  Series. 


Paleozoic  Formation. 

Tli is  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  eastern  portk 
of  the  colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age  principally  occurrii 
on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing  Range,  in  the  count 
where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Al>ercrombie  Rivers  rise.  Tb 
appear  on  the  eastern  watershed,  along  part  of  the  coast  near  Batemai 
Ray,  and,  striking  inland,  are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  tl 
upper  valley  of  the  Shoalhaven. 

The  Upper  Siluriari  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee,  where tb 
are  overlaid  by  the  Permo-Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  ValU 
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<f  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool  Ran^e. 

rthj  in  the  upper  valley  of  tltr   Ifaoieaj  River, 

basin  of  the  Namoi,  on  the  west  of  the 

Range.     TJ>  q   rocks  i  late,  and 

rphism,  particularly  in  the 
■  around  Rathurst  and  Hill  End.  limestone  beds,  of  considerable 
are  scatt  ngnout    this   formation*      These  are  chiefly 

.Is  which    outcrop   prominently   in    the 
m  1 ' .  g,  at  Tuena,  and  also  i  i 

In  the  Hi  formations  are  found  Q 

res,  such  as  the  \  leyan,  Fish  River  or  Jenolan 

ia  and   Abercrombie,    the    fame  of  which  has  spread 
the  confines  of  Australia.     The  caves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in 
ndm  are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive. 

at  Mount  Lambie,  near  Rydal, 
s  ht-  s.  Wilkinson  measured  asection  of  strata  showing 

than  10,000  Eeet,    They  also  occur  in  the  southern 
(Htricts. 

:s. — The    coal- bearing     rocks    are    of    three 

tirst  of  which  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the 

m  cai  us  age.     Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  the  other 

n  thickness,  occur  near  the  top  of  this  system,  but  the  Goal  in 

tb  cases  is   full  of  bands,    and   otherwise    too   dirty    to  be  of  any 

IJkrauB  rocks. — The    second    system,    known   as 
many  Beams  of  workable  coal,  wl 
i»ed  in  bof  Sooth  Wales  and  Queensland.     Fro- 

"oal  measures  occur  in  this  system  in  three  horizons  in  New 
Ues:  the  lowest  of  these  is  the  Greta  (Si  ek) 

,  the  second  the  Tomago  (East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and 
iea.  The  total  thickness  of  this  system 
1  strata  at  Newcastle  is  about  1 1,000  fe.-t,  containing  a 
it  150  feet  of  coal,  without  taking  into  account 
in  thickness.  Recent  borings  at  Cremorne, 
rthern  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour,  as  wrll  as  at  Holt- 
aid  Liverpool,  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  I 
to  the  continuous  extension  of  at  least  the  upper  or 
wrcastle  series  of  coal-seams  between  Newcastle  on  the  north  and 
Hi  on  the  south- 

Mesozoic  Formation. 

rria*sic  rocks.— The  third  system  comprises  the  Clarence  Carbon- 
MWt  basin,  and  is  of  Mesozoie  age.     Professor  David  estimates  the 

if  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  principal  seams  to  be  about 
5  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  width  is  about  37  miles  from  north 
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to  south.  The  most  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  are  a  serial 
of  massive  whitish  sandstones,  which  were  considered  by  Mr.  C.  &- 
Wilkinson  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstones,  and, 
were  named  by  him  "  The  Middle  Clarence  Series,"  occupying  as  they 
do  an  intermediate  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  coal-beds 
the  basin.  None  of  the  seams  in  this  coal-field  has  as  yet  been  pro1 
to  be  of  commercial  value.  Professor  David  estimates  the  top  seam 
contain  1  foot  9  inches,  out  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  feet  7£  inches, 
coal  fit  for  ordinary  consumption,  while  the  second  and  third  seams  ha1 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  allow  of  a  definite  opinion 
formed  of  their  value.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  if  the 
prove  to  be  of  insufficient  thickness  and  purity  to  yield  coal  fit 
purposes  of  export,  they  may  supply  sufficient  coal  of  fair  quality 
local  requirements,  especially  if  the  coal  be  washed  in  suitable  washing' 
machines,  such  as  Luhrig's. 

The  Hawkesbury  and  Wianamatta  series,  which  overlay  the  Carbon-  ~ 
iferous  formation  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkes-  •-. 
bury  and  its  principal  tributaries  flow,  belong  to  the  Mesozoic  period*  < 
It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wonderful  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,: 
and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Broken 
Bay,  occur.  The  rocks  consist  of  grey,  purple,  and  chocolate  coloured 
shales,  and  yellowish-grey  sandstones,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of 
the  strata  is  estimated  at  1,700  feet. 

The  Wianamatta  series  extends  round  Sydney,  and  covers  a  space  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  which  rest  at  Pictoa s 
on  the  south,  Richmond  on  the  North,  and  Sydney  on  the  east.     The 
beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  deposits  of  argillaceous  shales,  j 
and  are  of  comparatively  little  thickness.     They  appear  to  have  been  j 
deposited  in  hollows  worn  by  denudation  out  of  the  sandstone  on  which  j 
they  directly  rest.     Neither  the  Narrabeen  shales,  nor  the  Hawkesbury  ] 
sandstones,  nor  the  Wianamatta  shales  contain  any  remarkable  seams  | 
of  coal.     All  three  formations  are  intersected  by  dykes  of  dolerite, 
which  have  also  intruded   the  underlying  Carboniferous  formations, 
and  where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  coal-seams,  the  latter 
have  been  converted  into  coke,  sometimes  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet 
or  more. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  part  of  the  colony 
extending  from  the  Darling  westward  towards  the  north-west  corner. 
Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depths  varying  from  89  feet 
to  2,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  water  have  been  obtained.  The 
existence  of  subterranean  water  throughout  this  extensive  region  has 
been  practically  demonstrated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  stores  with  which  nature  has  charged  her 
reservoirs  in  the  ages  that  have  long  since  been  counted  out.  The 
steps  already  taken  in  regard  to  utilising  the  artesian  water  are 
described  below. 
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It  was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  boring  was  attempted  in 
South  Wales.  In  that  year  operations  were  begun  at  Kallara,  a  si 
lying  between  Bourke  and  Wilcannia.  The  supply  was  tapped 
depth  of  140  feet,  and  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26 
In  1884  the  Department  of  Mines  put  down  its  first  bore  in  sear 
water,  a  small  supply  of  which  was  reached  at  89  feet.  Since 
much  work  has  been  done,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  pi 
enterprise.  Kccently  an  important  discovery  was  made  by  the  Gc 
ment  Geologist  of  the  colony,  namely,  that  artesian  water  is  obtai 
in  other  than  Cretaceous  rocks.  This  is  borne  out  by  pal  son  toll 
evidence,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  bores,  such  as  tho 
Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil  (Moreo  to  Boggabilla),  and  Euroka  (Wi 
to  Coonamble)  have  pierced  rocks  of  Triassic  age,  corresponding 
the  Ipswich  coal-measures. 

On  the  31st  October,  1897,  there  were  61  completed  Goven 
bores,  while  12  were  in  progress,  and  contracts  had  been  let  for  a 
Of  tli ose  completed,  there  are  38  flowing,  yielding  a  supply  of  ap] 
mately  26,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  17  from  which  a  sup] 
750,000  gallons  per  diem  can  be  pumped  ;  but  in  the  remaining  6 
the  search  for  water  suitable  for  drinking  purposes  has  been  unsucoc 
The  deepest  bore  sunk  in  the  colony  is  that  at  Dolgelly,  on  the 
from  Moree  to  Boggabilla,  which  is  down  4,086  feet,  yielding  a  fl< 
1,500,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  next  in  depth  is  the  Bancanya 
on  Silverton-Cobham  Road,  being  3,510  feet  deep.  The  largest 
has  been  obtained  at  the  Euroka  bore,  on  the  road  from  Walgi 
Coonamble,  which  yields  approximately  4,000,000  gallons  per  dien 

The  water  from  tho  Government  bores,  over  and  above  that  req 
for  travelling  stock  and  domestic  use,  is  being  used  for  irrij 
purposes,  and  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  dire 
At  the  Pera  bore,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring  Ro* 
area  of  57  acres  has  been  reserved  for  an  experimental  farm. 
remainder  of  the  land  has  been  cut  up  into  20-acre  blocks,  all  bu 
of  which  which  have  been  let  under  the  homestead  selection  pro\ 
of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895.  Good  results  have  attended  the 
of  irrigation  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  other  l>ores,  especially  the 
tho  Bourke  to  Barringun  Road.  Farms  will  shortly  be  open  at  ] 
bore,  Woollabra  lx>re  (Moreo  to  Narrabri),  Tenandra  lx>re  (War 
Coonamble),  and  Euroka  bore  (Walgett  to  Coonamble),  where  tho  I 
being  surveyed  for  special  lease  in  small  areas,  to  which  water  i 
delivered  from  the  lx>res  by  the  Government.  At  each  place  a  c 
area  will  be  reserved  for  experimental  cultivation.  Further  refere 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "Agricultural  Produc 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  Government  bores,  107  com 
private  bores,  which  yield  an  aggregate  supply  of  25,000,000  g 
per  diem. 
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Mammals. 

t  time,  mammals  are  represented  in  Australia  by  the 
1 1  many  rats  and  bats,  as  well 
itiinials — whales,  seals,  and  the  dugout. 
which  are  confined  to   Australia,  T  and 

billed     p  rhynehui 

and  tlii  chidna  and  Proeckidna),    The 

of    the  aboriginals — 
e  of  the  moo!  interesting 
n,     The  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female, and  may  bo 
spur  on  the  hind  foot  beh 

inches,  while  the  female  seldom 
In  colour,  the   platypus  is  of  a  deep  brown  ab> 
vish  or  yellow  \   the  fur  olose  and 

Th»-  muzzle  is  produced  into  a  broad,  flattened  beak,  winch  is 

1  is  well 
i  and  fU  and  the  feet  are  modified  into  swimming 

toes  being  e  d  ;  while  the  teeth,  which 

of  any  or  J  mammal,  are  shed  early  in  life, 

_  taken  by  a  sei  imy  plat*  mammal,  the 

ause  of  the   fact  that  it  lays  eggs, 
tte  in  app  usually  two  in  number,  although  three 

four  times  laid  time  ;  ami  in  texture  tiny  are 

luced  by  When  hatched,  the  naked  and 

re  nourished  on  their  mothers  milkt  as  in  the  ease  of 
The  nest  of  the  platypus  is  formed  at  the  end  of  a  burrow, 
o  openings — one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
ter. 

I  so  egg-laying,  but  dillex  from  the  platypus  in  that 

f  their  tw  i  a  pouch,  where  they  are  hatched  by 

body.      The   common  echidna   (E,   aculealaj   is 

og  the  fur  thickly  mingled  with  spines,  which 

al  the  hair  beneath.     The  muzzle  is  produced  into  a 

teak,  which  during  no  period  is  known  to  ]  eth  ; 

t    the   worm-like  i 
vebbed,  and  furnished  with  five  powerful 
hort   and   conical.       Several  species  have   been. 
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*'u   ,r.i>ed,  but    modern    zoologists   are   inclined  to   consider  them 
'j.     irr.iphical  varieties.     Regarded  thus,  the  echidna  ranges  from  sootl 
■■a*.:  New  Guinea,  throughout  Australia,  to  Tasmania.     Those  echid 
\\  in'  1:  are  generically  named  Prowhidua  are  distinguished  byp< 
'i-.h  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and  by  having  a  much  curved  beak 
»;«  ii  length.     Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  are  confined 
-Ni'\v  <  i  u  i  nea. 

Tin   marsupials,  to  which  class  belong  the  great  majority  of  Australu 
\  .■•::, mi. ils.  are  distinguished  by  the  young  being  produced  in  an  extreme 
i :.;■,)■. -n'.-ct  statf  of  development,  and  nurtured  frequently  in  an  abdon 
]..i=  p'Ueli  for  a  lengthy  period.     In  bush  districts  it  is  a  common  belief' 
tii  i    die   young  are  produced    on   the  teat;    this,    however,  is  quite 
:v.n<  mis.  for  they  are  born  in  the  usual  manner  and  afterwards  applied 
i  •  ili.-  teat  by  the  mother.     Australia  is  the  great  home  of  the  iiiarso- 
l<i..i-.  1'iit  they  also  occur  in  Tasmania  and  New  Guinea,  and  have  over- 
ii. .....  h  into  neighbouring  islands.     In  America  marsupials  are  also  found, 

in:?  i h<  re  they  are  represented  by  a  single  family — the  Didelphyidm* 
i ".,'  ha  nils  and  conditions  assumed  by  the  marsupials  are  very  varied. 
Ti.  y  an*  divided  into  seven  families,  namely,  the  Mncropndidtt,  Phalam- 
■/•  .-/"'A',  and  Pha*colomyida\  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Diprotodonts, 
mi  named  from  the  fact  that  the  animals  included  possess  only  two  front 
t«  •  rii  in  the  luwer  jaw  ;  and  the  Peramrlidm,  Dasyiiridf*,  Notoryctidt^ 
■uni  Ihd* lpky ida;  constituting  the  sub-order  of  Polyprotodonts,  distin- 
uuisiH'  1  by  having  six  or  more  such  teeth. 

I.  .W'n;;.jvdidfr. — This  family  includes  the  kangaroos,  wallabys,  tree 
1;  i :il. ■»*->  js.  and  rat  kangaroos.  The  kangaroos  are  so  well  known  that 
t  !.•  y  «i»  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  vary  in  size  from 
• !..  -■ .  :a  grey  kangaroo  (Mncropu*  yiyanints),  as  large  as  a  man,  to  the 
l:"'1.  *..usk  kangaroo  (ffypstprytnnodon  moschattts),  which  can  easily  be 
•  «  .!..  d  in  i  he  pocket.  Their  hind  limbs  are  very  long,  and  progret- 
i"\  i-  ehirHy  effected  by  hopping,  the  long  tail  meanwhile  acting  as  ft 
I »:.!..: i. -i t.  The  tree  kangaroos  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea  ar» 
ue.i.n^  the  most  notable  of  the  family,  climbing  tall  trees,  even  to  the 
1..  '-;  -If  nder  branches.  Less  frequently  observed  upon  the  ground  than 
jii    fib-  rs.  their  limbs  are  more  equal  in  length. 

Ph'ihuiyridtr. — Under  this  name  are  included  the  Australian 
•!■  — 'lms  the  living  njjossums,  the  living  mouse  (one  of  the  smallest 
!:iai>upiaK),  ami  the  clumsy  native  bear-  all  tolerably  well-known  forms. 

v  Ph  iscnluiiniidif. — The  wombats,  of  which  there  are  three  species, 
n  !i--i\ily-made,  short  limbed  animals.  They  excavate  huge  burrows 
i;»  tIm  ground,  and  feed  upon  grass  and  uther  herbage.  They  inhabit 
A:i-ir.ilia  and  Tasmania. 

!     /'■  nini'l'tdtr.-  The  bandicoots,  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
in     aligned    to   three  genera—  1  *frtiya1»%    Peramefes,    and    Chitropu*. 
M«-n:»i»  r»  of  the  first-named  are  known  as  rabbit  bandicoots,  or  beilbys 
\\hil»-  iln  second  genus  includes  the  true  bandicoots,  whose  form  an 
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second,    manatees  and   du  gongs.     W bales   have   always   haunted 
coasts  of  the  colony,  ant!  formerly  ft  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  in  oil  i 
whalebone  ;  Twofold  Bay,  about  -iiS  miles  south  of  Sydney,  being  i 
chief  seat  of  the  industry,      Among  the  whalebone-whales  which  f 
our  waters  may  be  mentioned  the  Southern  right  whale (Balcena  aust 
the    pigmy   whale    (ffGobaUna    marginala),    and    the    Sulphur-bot 
(Bahrnaptera  kuttoni)  ;   while  of  spexiD  whiles  there  are  the  giga 
Phyeetef  macroctphalus,  Mesoplodon  layardi,  and  Koyia  brevieeps, 
dolphin  of  our  waters,  commonly  called  " porpoise/*  is  not  dialing 
able  from  the  common  and  cosmopolitan  form,  Detphinus  del  phis. 
order  SireniA  u  represented  by  the  dugong  (Haticore  dugong),  but  it 
now  seldom  seen  south  of  Moreton  Bay.     Its  tlesh  is  highly  value 
the  natives,  and  its  oil  is  a  good  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  geological  research  has  brought 
light  the  remains  of  numerous  extinct  species  <>f  gigantic  mamma 
The  largest  fossil  marsupial,  the  Diprofadon  australU,  an  herbivor 
monster,  was  as  large  as  the  rhh  arid  related  bo  the  native 

or   the  wombat      Its  bone?  have  been   found   distributed    gener 
throughout  eastern  and  southern  Australia.     Fossil  remains  of  anot! 
large  marsupial,  the  Notothrrifimf  named  by  the  late  W,  S.  Ma- 
3ffgomaAu*U8t  have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  of  a  member  of  the  f 
of  the  Phascolo  my  ida  9  or  wo  tad  of  a  ma  rsu  pial  rod  en  t- 1  i  k  e 

d  the  Scdparnadon,     In  the  bone-breccia  of  the  Wellington  Va 
\\rn>  found  the  bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos  {Afacroptw  titan),  wh 
hare  been  placed  in  the  genera  Palorchestes,  Procoptodon,  Protemn 
and  StkewurUB  :  besides  those  of  the  Thylacoko  carnifex  and  the 
Thylaeinw*      The  Wellington  Valley  Caves  have  also  yield 
remains  of  a  "porcupine"  (Echidna)  and  a  platypus  {Ornithorhyr\ 
belonging  to  the  order  Monotremata. 


Reptiles  and  BATRACHtANs. 

First  among  the  reptiles  may  be  mentioned  the  snakes.     Altho 
there  are  very  many  species  of  both  venerium*  and  harmless  sr 
there  are  only  about  five  which  are  actually  harmful.      The  de 
snakes  of  the  colony  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  black  snake — Pwudechis  porphyriacus. 

2.  The  brown  snake — Diemenia  texlilix. 
&   The  tiger  or  brown-banded  snake — Noiechis  scuiatus. 

4.  The  superb  or  copper-headed  snake — Denisonia  superba, 

5.  The  death  adder — Acanlhophu  antaretica. 

To  these  should  be  added  several  sea  snakes  not  infrequently  fo 
on  the  coast.     Nearly  all  of  these  are  highly  venomous. 
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are  true  pythons,  known  as  the 
em*  I  i.     Of  tree  snakes  the 

is  JJ>  punctutatm, 

id:\  d  to  swarm*     The  goanas,  of  which  the   F&ranus 

a  length  of  6  feet  or  mon  largest  kind.     Other 

are   the   blue-tongued  lizards  (Tiluj  and 

,  niyro-lu(s<t ).  the  Jew-lizard  (Ampkiboluru  be  water  lizard 

'yw  't),  and  the  spiny  lizard  (Egernia  cwminfjhm 

is  the  rock  gecko  [G ymnodactylus  platuru*),  a 
•urious,  little  creature,  much  feared  by  those  ignorant 
ire. 

mi-aquatic,  and  belong  to  the  genera  < 

of  crocodile  frequent  the  rivers 

Dttissland,  bl  \y  absent  on  the  New  South  Wales 

■ 

re  are  no  newts  nor  salamander- 

immense  choice,  the  tree  frogs  (Uyhi)  and  the 
■  j ip  >st  familiar  foi 
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iter  variety  of  beautiful  birds  than 

the  more  important  orders  and  families  of  the 

ig  represented    in    the    fauna   of    the    colony.      In  the 

adjacent  i>l;i  lan  770  species 

of  which  are  especially  interest] 

lam  be  mentioned  the  lyre-bird  ( M enura  superbt),  the 

violate**  -d  bower* 

'rist,  and  the  tooth-billed  bower-builder 

ud>  Lound-building  malleefowl  (Lxpoa  oceU 

md-building  brush-fowl  (TalegaUu*  lathami\  and  the  collared 

J»kir  ttt).      Many  of  the  Australian  birds, 

fully  pluma^  no  mean  songsters,  and  others 

d  of  remarkable  powers  of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism, 

ipitresis  well  represented  in  New  South  Wales,  twenty- 
he  twent;.  inhabiting  Australia  being  found  in 
The  largest  of  all  our  birds  of  prey  is  the  wedge-tailed  eagle 
udax)*     In  many  parts  of  the  colony  this  tine  bird  is  included 
as  animals  ami  birds,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
ise<  amongst   lambs,  but  in   the  dingo  and  rabbit  infested 
I  by  land-owners  on  account  of  the  effectual  service 
it   renders  in  keeping  these  pests  in  check.     Another  useful  bird 
breasted  kite  (6 'ypoictinia  melano^ternon),  frequenting  the 
1  districts,     As  many  as  thirty  rabbit  skulls  have  been  found  under 
I  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  containing  young.     The  white-bellied  sea 
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eagle  {Hnlia'tua  leucogmter)  and  the  white-headed  oaprey  (Pari 
leumcrphaln*)  frequent  the  bays  and  inlets  of  our  coast,  while  sen 
species  of  hawks,  eagles,  harriers,  kites,  and  a  kestrel  are  found  ink 
The  sub-order  Striges,  or  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  is  represented  byej 
species.  Chief  among  these  are  the  great  owl  of  the  brushes  (Atk 
Htrt-.nuti)  and  the  sooty  owl  (Mrix  tenebricosa),  found  in  the  cotl 
districts. 

The  order  Psittaci  is  especially  numerous,  and  includes  many  beauti 
species  of  cockatoos,  parrots,  parrakeets,  and  lorikeets.  Among  ■ 
larger  species  are  the  white  and  black  cockatoos,  yellow  and  pi 
crested  ;  and  the  grey  pink -crested  gallah.  The  parrot  family  is  a 
especially  strong,  some  of  the  most  notable  members  being  the  love-bi 
(}ft:h»psittacuH  undulalws))  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of  lor 
all  gorgeously  plumaged. 

The  order  Picariie,  which  embraces  swifts,  kingfishers,  cuckoos,  e 
includes  one  very  remarkable  specimen,  viz.,  the  great  kingfisher,  gobui 
or  laughing-jackass,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  mocking  laugh. 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  birds,  being  the  determined  enemy  f 
persistent  destroyer  of  small  reptiles.  The  mopoke,  or  lwnbook  \ 
(PtMlargwt  8tri*jnid*'-3\  is  also  a  characteristic  member  of  this  ore 
which  includes  the  owlet  night-jar,  the  dollar  bird,  and  several  spec 
of  kingfishers. 

The  order  Passeres  comprises  swallows,  crows,  rifle-birds,  honey-eati 
timing  pittas,  etc.  This  is  the  largest  order  of  birds  in  Austral 
and  the  finest,  if  not  the  most  beaut  if  id,  family  is  the  Mvnurvltr.  N 
South  Wales  possesses  a  handsome  species  of  this  remarkable  Austral 
bird,  e-dled  from  the  shape  of  its  tail  the  lyre-bird  (M*nura  sujwba). 
\<  i-.i  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fern  gullies  and  brush-forests  of  the  cole 
To  the  order  Passeres  belong  also  the  crow-shrikes  of  the  genera  Cracti 
and  fi'ifittnorJihitt,  the  heautifully-pluinageJ  regent  birds  (Srricu 
iifl'uius).  whip-birds  ( Pttnphodcs  rr/y/i/'i/ix),  swallows,  martins,  diamc 
bird>,  fly -catchers,  fan-tails,  wedge-bills,  thick-heads,  robins — red-capp 
red-breasted,  and  yellow;  ''superb  warblers,"  emu-wrens,  mead 
pipits,  bristle  birds,  grass,  crimson,  ami  painted  finches  ;  pittas,  grou: 
thrushes,  1m >wer  builders,  cat-birds,  rock- warblers,  and  honey-eat 
(MtU/'liaijUbt).  Worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  large  order  of  bi 
are  the  bower  builders.  Three  species  of  these  extraordinary  t 
interesting  birds  are  found  in  the  colony.  The  brill  iantly-plmnaj 
regent-bird  (S'-rtri/Imt  tnr/int/s),  which  forms  the  most  primitive  boi 
or  plaving-place,  frequents  the  dense  coastal  brushes  of  the  north 
rivers  ;  the  satin  bower-bird  (Ptilninirhifuchin*  rlnlac**Htt)%  is  found 
the  scrubs  and  mountain-ranges  of  eastern  New  South  Wales  ;  and 
spotted  bnwer-bird  (<7///i//?»/'A«///vf  wirnhtta),  inhabits  the  grassy pla 
and  lightly -timbered  country  inland.  Scattered  about  the  entrances 
tin-  bowers  of  the  last  two  species  are  pieces  of  bleached  bone,  ll 
shells,  bright  feathers,  bits  of  looking-glass,  coins,  or  any  bright  obj 
which  the  birds  may  pick  up  in  the  bush. 
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The  onler  Columns?  is  largely  represented  in  the  colony,  especially  in 

>- ike  great  primaeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.     In  the  cedar  brushes 

^  of  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very  numerous  ; 

^  and  in  the  brush-forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Mack-ay, 

Sid  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  forge-tailed  pigeons,  and  the  won»:i- 

votiga  ( Ltncoaarcia  picata),  so  prized  for  its  large  size  and  the  white- 

i'm  and  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very  plentiful.     The  bronze-win j^ed 

I.  pipon  (Phnps  chaleoptera),  is  common  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  colony. 

L  8ever.il  spevifS   of    these   birds    are    remarkable   for    their   beautiful 

I  plunge,  their  size,  and  the  excellence  of  their  flesh.     One  of  the  finest 

f  species,  the  partridge  bronze-winged  pigeon  (G cop/taps  scripta),  is  found 

I  almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.    Doves  are  also  numerous, 

r    ami  most  of  the  specie's  are  extremely  delicate  and  beautiful.    The  lit  elf 

taruV-duve  of   the  inland  districts  (G'eopelia  cuncata)  is  the  prettiest 

specimen  of  this  family. 

The  game  birds  found  in  the  colony  l>elong  to  the  orders  Oalliiui' 
mkI  HrTiiipodiL  Tin?  former  is  represented  by  the  wattled  talegallns 
(Tal'jtiMu*  litham\\  found  in  the  northern  coastal  scrubs  and  contiguous 
toomiu in  ranges,  and  the  mallee  fowl  (Lipoa  oceJhrta),  inhabiting  rh«' 
inland  districts.  Roth  of  these  birds  belong  to  the  family  Mtyaportiit/t, 
or  fiimiud-rairting  birds,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  scraped-up  h<>aj>  of 
kaves.  okaying  vegetable  matter,  and  sancL  To  this  order  also  belong 
the  stubble  quail  {Coturnix  pectoral**),  the  swamp  quail  (St/i/t.i  >-,/:: 
u»tr>i/i*)9  and  the  king  quail  (Excftljatarhi  liiicata),  the  kist-nami'd 
tycvies  Wing  probably  the  smallest  game  bird  in  the  world.  The  ordi-r 
hVmi]»odii,  which  by  some  authorities  is  included  in  the  Galling',  i:: 
r*pi>*»"iited  by  four  sj>ceies  of  turnix,  commonly  known  as  quail,  and 
uW»-markable  collared  plain  wanderer  (Perth  momus  turtjiratus). 

The  urdiT  (xrallatores  includes  many  genera,  and  to  it  belongs  rl^ 
Australian  bustard,  commonly  known  as  the  Plain  turkey  (Enpurtutin 
aiwtnifiji),  as  well  as  the  waders,  such  as  stilts,  water-crakes,  ibin-s 
dotterel?,  gall  mules,  spoon-bills,  herons,  bitterns,  and  many  others. 

Among  waW-birds,  Natatores,  are  enormous  numbers  of  wild-fowl  of 
ill  descriptions,  ducks,  geese,  grebes,  as  well  as  black  swans.  Tii«> 
litter  is  e.sjientially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with  in  ail 
part*  of  the  continent.  The  order  embraces,  also,  the  large  and  wry 
▼tried  species  of  sea-birds  frequenting  the  coast,  such,  for  instance,  as 
ilbatrosses,  gulls,  petrels,  and  cormorants. 

The  order  Struthiones,  or  running  birds,  is  represented  by  the  emu 
(Droniaius  nov(t-hollaiidhc\  the  largest  bird  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
■ad  one,  unfortunately,  rapidly  being  exterminated. 

Resides  the  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  others  of  perhaps 
less  not#»,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very  beautiful.  They  are 
all  admirably  described  and  depicted  in  tbe  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst  the  scientific  publications  of 
the  century. 
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Fishes. 

According  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods,  S.J.,  no  leas  than  l 
different  families  of  fishes,  comprising  348  species,  frequent  the  wi 
of  New  South  Wales.     These  are  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  tab) 


Nome  of  family. 

No.  of 
species. 

Name  of  family. 

No.  of 
spcclea* 

PercidflB    

50 

4 
o 

3 
14 
6 
11 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
15 
1 
o 

10 
5 

1 
4 
7 
1 
15 

Ophiocephalidse  

1 

SquamipinDes 

Trachypteridas    

1 

Naudidaj  

Pomseccntridae    ......... 

Labridse 

Gadopsidas   

4 

Mullidae    

18 

Sparidae    

1 

Cirrhitidre    

Gadidae 

4 

Scorpaenidoe     

Pleuronectidse     . .. 

Siluriidae  

9 

Teuthidida? 

5 

Berycidte 

Scopelidae     

6 

Kurtidae   

Salmonidaa  

1 

Poly  nemida)     

Galaxiidae 

7 

Scifleuidaj 

Scombresocida)    

6 

Xiphiida? 

Clupeida* 

12 

Trichiuridao 

Chirocentridae 

1 

Acronurido) 

Symbrachidae  

1 

Carangidae    

Muraenidae    

11 

Cyttida?    

Syngnathida?   

6 

OoryphaenidaB 

Sclcrodermi 

21 

Ncom  oridaj   

Gymnodontes 

12 

Trachinida? 

Carcharidas - 

Lamnida* 

8 

KatrachidaB  

1 

Pcdiculati    

Scyllidaj   

3 

Cottidje     

Cestraciontida)    

2 

Cat  aphracti 

Spinacida1 

1 

( iobiida*    

Khinida?    

1 

Blcnniido.' 

Sphyra'nida.*     

A  t  herinida*  

17 
3 

4 

7 

Pristiophoridae    

1 

Khinobatidaj    

Trygoiiida*    

2 
3 

Mugilida* 

Torpediuida*    

1 

Fiatularidae 1 

Rahda? 

1 

1 

The  edible  fishes  comprise  105  different  species;  amongst  the 
known  may  l>e  mentioned  : 

The  schnapper  (Pagrus  unicolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all  Austn 
fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  and  is  very  a 
da nt.       It   is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally  near  rocky  point 
reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.      The  schnappers   "  school,"   as 
termed,  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  then  most  plentiful. 
young  fish,  known  as  red  bream,  frequents  the  harbours  and  estui 
of  the  coast,  but  is  never  found  in  shallow  water.      The  schnapp 
caught  by  the  hook,  which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost 
bait.    It  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  3< 
The  fish  cures  well,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  cod,  and 
every  respect  superior  to  ling. 
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size.  The  river  gar-fish  is  even  of  l>etter  quality  than  the  last  mentioned 
but  it  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other  species  are  seldom  xa0 
with.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of  fishes  found  in  the  waterf 
of  New  South  Wales,  many  of  which  are  very  valuable  as  article! m 
food,  hut  for  the  most  part  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  eadg 
obtained  as  those  referred  to.  4 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  shark  family  beng 
largely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep  sea,  off  the  coast,  but  evenaj 
the  harbours.  The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueless.  Tfc^ 
fins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  the  skin  also  has  sonfl 
commercial  value  ;  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a  large  quantity  fll 
valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

Several  varieties  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeared  from  othfl 
parts  of  the  world  are  still  represented  in  New  South  Wales.  Amongri 
the*c  is  the  cestracion,  or  Tort  Jackson  shark,  whose  teeth  resembk 
those  of  the  fossil  aerodis  found  in  the  mesozoic  deposits. 

I  Miring  the  season  the  Australian  waters  teem  with  herrings,  thl 
season  of  immigration  being  the  last  six  mouths  of  the  year.  There  ait 
four  species,  but  two  only  are  of  commercial  importance,  though  a  moit 
nccuratc  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  shoals  might  lead  to  tin 
disco\ery  of  other  valuable  species.  The  most  valuable  of  this  familj 
of  fishes  is  the  pilchard.  The  Australian  pilehard  in  a  fresh  state  a 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  Atlantic  pilchard,  and  there  is  every  ream 
to  suppose  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  enabk 
eoiiq.i-iiiion  to  be  entered  into  with  the  bloater  and  sardine  of  Europe, 
Tin*  m.iray  also  pa-s  northward  at  the  same  time  as  the  pilchard,  and  in 
like  prodigious  numbers,  but  both  species  keep  well  away  from  the 
shore. 

The  rixers  of  tie'  cob  my  produce  some  most  excellent  specimens  of 
fresh-water  fish.  The  !Murrav,  Murrumhidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling 
are  the  mn^f  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (Olif/orus  Mitehellfy 
being  perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fish 
of  tin*  :-;i?Me  species  is  the  i)Htj^rint  Mac'ivttriatsls,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  upper  branches  of  tin?  (Marence.  Specimens  of  both  these 
varieties  of  fresh-water  cod  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  81 
100  lb.  The  silver  perch,  and  several  kinds  of  the  Percida?  family,  so 
highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  In  the 
Iliehmotid  Kiver  the  cat-fish  (1'opidnijhtnin  Twulmms)  is  very  common. 
whil.-t  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the  eastern  riven 
of  i  he  colony. 

Little  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatise  Europe*! 
varietii-s  of  edible  fishes,  although  success  would  most  probably  attenc 
any  ell'orts  in  this  direction,  every  difficulty  having  been  overcome  il 
Viet.iri.i,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Large  quantities  of  trout  OV) 
have  U-en  distributed  in  various  localities,  including  the  Prospee 
K  esc  r  voir. 
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have  been  given  different    names,     That    they  are   really  one  kind 
however,  proved  by  taking  a  young  purple  and  crumple-edged 
fniji  a  position  on  rocks  washed  by  waves,  and  placing  it  on  a 
flat   in    calm   water.     Here  it  developer    a    thin,   white,   smooth 
large  shell  ;    so   that   one  shell    may  show   one  form   at  one  end 
another  at  the  other,  the  line  of  junction  marking  the  period  of 
fere  nee. 

No  shellfish  other  than  oysters  are  regularly  consumed  in  New 
Wftlea,  the  Australian  inheriting  and  accentuating  the  British 
for  such  small  game.     Occasionally,  however,  there  are  exposed  for  i 
at  the  Sydney  tish  market  the  whelk  (Potamides  ebenimtm)  and 
cockle  (Area  trapezia) ,  the  former  being  cooked,  and  the  latter 
either  cooked  or  raw.      Both  the  whelk  and  the  cockle  are  used  as  I 
but  neither  is  at  all  like  its  English  namesake.     Probably  their 
food  is  restricted  t<>  the  Greek  and  Italian  element  of  the  9yd 
population.      The  mutton  fish,  or  "abalone"of  Catifornxan  mark 
(Jlalwlis  naevosa),  is  consumed   by  the   Chinese,   who,  it  is  said, 
collect  it  for  export ;  but  the  ordinary  citizen  is   unacquainted  wit! 
The   ■ '  ugarie, * '  com n i only  n i iaeal  1  <j d  by  S j i  1 i key  an g  1  e rs   I ry  1 1 
name  of  "pipi"  [Do mix  ttrffoi A*),  is  frequently  used   for   bait, 
for  food.     As  an  article  of  diet,  various  squid  (Sepia  suit  rata,  8. 
<fcc)  are  left  to  the  foreign  and  coloured  of  the  local  sea- faring  populat 
but  as  bait  their  good  qualities  are  better  appreciated.     Tie-  braehe 
South  Wales  are  not  rich  in   ornamental   shells,  hut  the  exqu 
and  rait)  "  king  cockle"  (Tfigonia  lamatekii)  from  Sydney  Harbour  i 
valued  gem,  and,  as  a  brooch,  may  often  be  Men  worn. 

Of  pests  in  this  division  of  natural  history,  the  local  species  of 
worm,  the  "cobra"  {Teredo  MM&t),  has  wrought  great  damage  amc 
shipping,  wharfs,  and  piers.      It    is   a   far   larger  and   more  destrue 
species   than    any    occurring    in    European    waters.      In   gardens, 
common  European  snail,  the  "limaeon"  dear  to  the  French  epicure  (Bel 
aspersa),  has  now  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and  ravages  flowers 
vegetables  alike. 


Crustacea, 

The  crustacean  fauna   of   New  South  Wales  is  extremely  ric 
species,  but  only  about  twelve  kinds  arc  used  as  an  article  of  diet 
these,  six  are  fairly  common  and  highly  esteemed  as  food,  and 
follow  : — 

Common   Swimming  Crab  (Weptumis  pe!agicwt  Linn.), — This  is  1 
commonest  crab  oilered  for  sale  in  Sydney.     It  often  attains  awe 
of  2  or  3  lh.t  and  is  ft] way  r   demand,   finding  a  ready  sale  i 

prices  varying  from  3d,  to  Dd.  eaoL     The  principal  supplies  are  obt 
in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  from  Botany  Bay.     The  shell  or  carapace 
this  species  is  very  broad,   and   ornamented  on  the   front   edge 
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Tiger  Prawn  (Penaetu  Monodon,  Fabr.). — The  tiger  prawn  is  a  i 
which  appears  to  frequent  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals.  Ocean 
it  is  captured  in  abundance  in  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Botany. 
species  may  be  readily  identified  by  the  numerous  dark-coloured 
bands  on  the  body  and  by  the  rostrum  or  beak,  which  has  six  or 
teeth  above  and  three  or  four  below. 

River  Prawn  (Penaeus  MacUayi,  Haswell). — The  river  prawn 
so  large  as  the  two  preceding  species,  seldom  exceeding  4  or  5  inc 
length.  It  is,  however,  very  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  obta 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  rostrum  of  this  species  has  1 
six  teeth  above,  but  none  below — a  character  which  renders  it  e 
separate  it  from  other  forms. 
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*FHE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  presents  a  vegetation  characterised 
1  by  little  variation  in  form  and  colour.  The  dense  foliage  and 
varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  Old  World  is  familiar  are  alike  wanting 
in  Australia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  leaves  alter  little  with  the  changes 
~  the  seasons.  What  the  flora  of  the  country  lacks  in  picturesqueness 
it,  however,  makes  up  in  usefulness.  The  task  of  collecting,  describing, 
1  classifying  the  Australian  flora  has  been  undertaken  by  several 
bent  scientists,  amongst  whom  are  Bentham,  Mueller,  and  Hooker. 
Jfce  "  Flora  Australiensis"  of  the  two  first  named  of  these  botanists, 
Booker's  "  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants " 
tad  the  "  Eucalyptographia"  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  are  works  of  standard 
whe>  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  varied  specimens 
tf  plant  life  found  in  Australia,  there  remained  the  task  of  describing 
mm  species  whose  properties  rendered  them  capable  of  application 
to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  colony  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  classification  of  those 
varieties  which  properly  belong  to  Australian  economic  botany.  The 
total  number  of  specimens  so  far  described  now  exceeds  3,000,  and  it 
will  probably  appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  country  should 
sess  resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected.    The  classification  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Human  food  and  food  adjuncts.  6.  Oils — 

2.  Forage  plants —  a.  Volatile  or  essential, 
a.  Grasses.  ft.  Expressed  or  fixed, 
ft.  Exclusive  of  grasses,  and  6.  Perfumes, 
including  plants  injurious  to  7.  Dyes, 
stock.  8.  Tans. 

3.  Drugs.  9.  Timbers. 

4.  Gums,  resins,  and  kinos—  10.  Fibres. 
a.  Gums.  11.  Miscellaneous. 
ft.    Resins. 
c.    Kinos. 
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It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  deal  at  1 
with  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  economic  botany  ;  it  may,  hoi 
bo  pointed  out  that,  beyond  the  forage  plants,  some  of  the  timber 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  oils  and  tans,  few  of  the  resour 
the  colony  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  list  have  received  any  pn 
application. 

Forests  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  colony,  exa 
portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee  district* 
the  trans-Darling  region,  where  extensive  treeless  plains  occur,  cl 
with  salt-bush,  scrub,  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.  The  co 
covered  by  timber  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — open,  brush 
scrub  forests. 


Open  Forests. 

Open  forests  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  o 
and  are  found  in  every  formation.  The  trees  met  with  are  chiefly  8] 
of  Eucalyptus,  Angophora,  and  other  genera  of  the  order  Myrtacese. 
prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered  by  the  fc 
give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect.  But  the  park-like  ai 
ance  of  the  open  forests,  and  the  beauty  of  the  many  flowering  si 
win  admiration  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  trees  ;  while  eve 
dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the  gum-trees,  when  relieved  t 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  including  the  graceful  myall,  or  the  b 
ful  and  shapely  kurrajong,  is  not  without  its  attractiveness.  The 
are  for  the  most  part  straight  and  cylindrical  in  the  trunk,  and 
full  grown  their  first  branch  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  thegi 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  si 
soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  < 
c<  mntry.  The  finest  specimens  of  most  of  the  timber  trees,  those  yi< 
the  most  valuable  timber,  arc  found  on  ridges  and  hill  sides,  in 
frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultivation.  This  circumsta 
in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  colony.  In  the  course  of  settle 
when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  of  their  trees,  and  when  scarcit 
make  timber  more  appreciated  than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapt 
agricultural  settlement  will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  • 
finest  trees.  It  would  bo  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  volui 
enumerate  all  the  trees  which  are  of  commercial  value ;  but  a  list 
best  known  varieties  will  not  be  without  interest. 

On  the  river  Hats  immense  specimens  of  Hooded  gum  (E.  rostraU 
apple-trees  (Anyuphura  snbcelntina)  mark  the  course  of  the  sti 
The  Hooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  its  wood  is 
useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable  to  attack  by  the 
ant.  The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  the  majority  of  in  dig 
trees,  and  its  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  durable.  The  distribut 
the  species  is  very  extensive. 
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predominate, 

with  a  thickness  of  6  feet,   and  tin 
liich  purpose  it  has  no  superior. 
»  lie  aero  'ii  the  box  and  Hi 

colony.     The  quality  of  the  timber 
>  the  pla  ;  some  varieties  ate 

ark. 

BO  feet  in  height,  though  the  white 

bark  attains  a  h  The  timber  is  heavy,  and  renowned 

U  gi  nearly  twice 

t  oak.     Tii  is  used  mi  lively  for  wharfs 

I.      Iron  bark  is  very  widely   ii^ributed, 

fjvque!:  ction  on  the  poorest  soil, 


1  as  compared  with  many  other 
blue  ^r n  m ,  the  latter  attaining  a  great  height 

t  the  finest  of  tin  ibe, 

mthern  table-land,  but  the  blue  gum 

.  1  idled  flooded  gum,  ively  in  the  coastal 

Lther  thicker  in  the  trunk 

in  diattn  I 

rl\  in  demand  owi  ive  lightness,  and 

fur  all  purposes  «»  which  hardwood  is  applied* 

rows  in  all   the  const  districts,   and 

"rally  where  the  soil  is  poor.     This 

d  attains  a  heighl  "i"  100  to 

>f  the  wo(  ding  to  the  habitat 

it   is   considered   specially 

lied  from  its  peculiar  fibrous  bark, 
large   tree,   and   its 
utility.     The  bark  Lvely  used  for 

bras  a  very  useful  paper-making  material, 

obliqua))   also  called  stringy  bark,   is  one  of  the 
nentlv  met  with  more  than  250 
in  the  sou  rn  portion  of  the  colony, 

bark  i  >fing,  being  similar  in  character  to  that  of  tin-  I 

<  llcnt   paper-making  material. 
a)  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal 
mber  is  used  cliiefly  for  fencing  purpc 
for  rail 

rrnig)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  is 

rver  the  wholeof  the  coastal  districts,     rt  yields 

r,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark,    There  are  several  varieties 

hich  produce  wood  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  of 
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The  tallow-wood  (E.  microcorys)  is  a  voiy  large  tree,  gro» 
sively  in  the  forests  north  of  Sydney.  Its  wood  is  more  eaafl 
than  most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  has  great  strength  and  ■ 
being  employed  largely  for  floors  and  other  building  purpose 
the  decking  of  snips. 

The  mountain  ash,  or  white-top  (E.  virgata),  is  found  b< 
table-lands  and  in  the  coast  districts.  Its  timber  is  in  demand  I 
work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  The  tree  grows  to  about '. 
height. 

The  turpentine  tree  (Synearpia  laurifolia)  is  found  mail 
district  lying  lietween  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  I 
magnificent  projvortions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200 
a  diameter  of  G  fret.  The  timber  is  largely  used  for  piling, 
work  in  sea- water,  as  it  resists  the  attack  of  the  teredo  bette 
other  New  South  Wales  timber. 

Brush  Forests.  , 

The  brush  forests  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  countrj 
coast.  The  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  c 
forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the  chara 
trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful  fern  trees, 
attaining  a  height  of  GO  feet,  l>eautiful  varieties  of  palms,  cal 
and  Moreton  Bay  figs  of  enormous  proportions,  are  promine 
of  the  northern  brushes,  though  these  are  perhaps  more  ornan 
useful.  There  are,  however,  found  in  tin;  brush  forests  tim 
the  greatest  value. 

The  red  and  white  cedar  (Cnlrcla  nuatrnlis  and  Melia 
were  once  abundant  in  the  northern  forests,  but  at  present 
full-grown  trees  are  met  with  except  on  the  high  ridges.  Tl 
is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  150 
girth  of  over  'M)  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  great  value,  being  1 
wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well  adapted  fc 
and  cabinet -making.  The  white  cedar  is  a  pretty  tree  gn 
height  of  sn  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  ft  feet.  Its  timber 
easily  worked,  but  is  deficient  in  tensile  strength  and  dun 
therefore  in  no  great  demand. 

The  silky  oak  CGn'riU^a  IfiUitina,  G.  rohusta )  grows  to  tl 
id* nit  M)  feer.  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  yields  a 
suitable  for  cabinet -making. 

The  tulip-wood  (I/tirjniflia  penrfultt)  is  a  tall  tree  with 
marked  timber  of  various  shades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  p 

The  ash,  or  pigeonherry-tree,  grows  to  a  great  height, 
reaching  IHu  feot.  with  a  diameter  of  .">  feet.  Its  timber  u 
io'.i^h,  and  in  good  demand. 
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&  colonial  pine  (Araucaria  Cunninghamii)  is  one  of  the  finest  trees 
ftstralia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  4 
thick.  Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheaper  than  any 
rtecl  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  easily  wrought, 
ttive  beech  (Gmelina  Leiehhardtii)  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions, 
■ing  150  feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being 
■ior  to  most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor 
B.  In  colour  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery,  with  a  fine  close  grain, 
■sides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  brush  forests 
r  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  great  value,  but 
.Lundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  more  readily  accessible  has 
krto  satisfied  the  local  demand,  and  the  resources  of  these  forests  have 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  subject  of  the  timber  trees  of  the 
ly,  viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  is  treated  in  detail  in 
xirt  dealing  with  forestry  and  fisheries. 

le  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  considerably 
rding  to  the  latitude.  The  trees  of  the  genera  Araucaria  and 
lersia,  as  well  as  cedar  and  its  allies,  find  a  home  chiefly  in  the 
lern  parts  of  the  colony,  while  many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the 
1  have  no  representatives  in  the  northern  forests.  The  soil  of  the 
hi  lands  is  wonderfully  fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed 
mic  rocks,  enriched  by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
when  cleared  it  yields  an  abundant  return. 

Scrub  Forests. 

ie  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in  the  Lachlan 
Darling  districts.  The  chief  genera  represented  are  the  pines,  and 
itudinous  species  of  acacia  and  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  the 
\  are  of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value.  The  most 
viting  portion  of  the  colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  the  mallee 
lets,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber — species  of  eucalyptus — 
ess  the  traveller  more  unfavourably  than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Timbers. 

ie  sj>ecific  gravity  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  various  New  South 
es  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best-known  European  and  other 
fties,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  With  regard  to  the  New 
h  Wales  timbers,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  tests  were  made 
picked  specimens,  so  that  the  results  are  perhaps  considerably 
sr  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual  practice.  The  modulus  of 
ire  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in. 
re,  supported  at  two  points  1  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle 
een  the  points  of  support,  or 

„__    3W/ 
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when  \V  =  load  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  supports,  b  =  bra 
d  -  depth,  I  =  length  of  beam,  and  s  =»  co-efficient  of  rupture  or  bra 
Btress  per  square  inch  : — 


Timber  True*. 


Spedfle 
gravity. 


breaking  or  wndulv 
ot  rupture 


New  South  Waif  a — 

Spotted  gum   

ftrey  gum    

Flooded  gum  

Red  gum      

Woolly  butt     

Blackbutt    

White  ironbark 
(trey  ironbark     . . . 
Red  ironbark 

Forest  oak   

Turpentine 

Stringy  bark     

Blackwood       

Tallow-wood   

Australian  teak 

Mahogany    

Forest  mahogany 
Swamp  mahogany 
White  beech 
Mountain  ash 

Rosewood      

Pino      


lb. 


Euro)#an  and  other  Foreign — 

Ash   

Beech    

Birch    

Bullet- tree  

Chestnut      

Ebony       

Elm       

Fir,  Red  pine      

,,     Spruce      

,,     Larch       

Oreenheart      

Kauri  pine  (New  Zealand) 

Lance  wood     

Lignum  vita'    

Mahogany  (Honduras) 

(Spanish)      

Oak  (British)       

(Dnntzic) 


,,     (American) 

Sycamore     

Teak  (Indian) 
Willow     


•995 

•917 
1-178 

•995 
1022 
1067 
1177 
1182 
1-224 
1-208 
1109 
1141 
1129 
1-233 
1006 
1-201 
1156 
1-216 
1-008 
1065 
11 89 

•S08 


per  aq.  inch. 

13,300 
'  13,100 

14,800 
6,900 

12,700 

13,700 

16,900 

17,900 

16,300 

15,500 

11,700 

13,900 

10,300 

15,260 

14,400 

14,500 

13,800 

12,100 

15,600 

11,500 

10,600 
8,800 


753 

13,000 

•690 

10,500 

•711 

11,700 

1046 

19,000 

•535 

10,660 

1193 

27,000 

•544 

7,900 

•48  to   -70 

8,300 

•4Sto    70 

11,100 

•50  to   -56 

7,500 

1MM)1 

22,000 

•579 

11,000 

675  to  1  01 

17,350 

65  to  1  *33 

12,000 

•56 

11,500 

•85 

7,600 

•o9  to   '99 

11,800 

•69  to   -99 

8,700 

•99 

10,600 

•59 

9,600 

•0*0  to   \SS 

15,500 

•40 

6,600 

fi9 
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*  record  al  mth  Wales  aa  a  Orown  colony  belongs  more  to 

It  is  therefore  not  proposed,  in 

ring  sketch,  to  deal  with  matters  prior  to  the  establishment 

anient,  though  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early  history 

in  the  opening  of  this 

present  form  raiment  was  inaugurated  forty-two  years 

bitution  on  New  South  Wales,  and  to 

the  I  v oval  assent  on 

Kith  July  This  important  stal  proclaimed  in  Sydney 

ber    of    the  same    year,  and  at    once    came    into 
rely  the  forwi  i,  and  <m instituting 

iiber,  thus  by  the  granting  of  equal  privi- 
New  South   Wales  the  equals  <<t 
of  *le*  Empire.     The  ties  which  bound  the 
1  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  * '"institution  Ax 

New  South  Wales  the  same  rights 
ich  prevailed  in  tl  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves, 

responsible  to  a  Parliament  ele< 

authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  the  same 

le  of  it-  is   widely  different.     The 

«ponsible  Government,  h  the 

iorr  u<  r       This  official  in  ti:  united  in 

f  the  •  -lative  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and 

i  his  power.     \\  tth  the  establish- 
►  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
r>f  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the 
•    public   rights.      The  readiness  with  which  the  people 
:  hemselves  t«*  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new 
LiarkaUe,  and  fully  justified  their  assuinp- 

AJl  laws  name  of  the  Queen,  u  by  and  with  the 

of  the  Legi  Council    and     Legislative    Assembly,"'    the 

Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of  the  Soven 

or,  if  he  should  think  tit,  reserving 

Sovereign,      In  order  that  the  Consti- 

iod,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 

cud*,    tl,  J    elements  of   which   the   Government  and 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Governor. 


Previous  to  1879  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  was  ap 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  1 
was  discontinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  givei 
tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  change  was 
out  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.  The  office  • 
is  now  constituted  by  permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by 
Commission,  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  Ju 
The  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Comm 
the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Lettei 
the  29th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued' I 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen's 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enfoi 
that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and 
things  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  tenor  of 
Patent,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  un 
manual  and  signet,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as 
time  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  s 
our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  through  one  of  o\ 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  1 
in  force  in  the  colony/'  J>y  a  custom  which  has  now  lonj 
no  Governor  retains  his  office  longer  than  six  years. 
Governor  die  or  become  incapable  during  his  tenure  o 
be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or  shou 
occasion  to  leave  the  colony  for  any  considerable  period,  1 
nient  is  to  Ixi  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutcnant-Gover 
there  be  no  'Lieutenant-Governor,  {'!)  by  an  Administrate 
pointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Pate 
structions.  The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frcderi* 
Darlev,  K.C.M.G.,  C.J.,  who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission 
November,  1891. 

The   Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Admi 
empowered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Gove 
any   temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from   the  colon} 
Governor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  with  t 
his   instructions.       Without    the    Queen's   special    leave    h 
leave    the    colony   for   a  period    exceeding   one  month    at 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month   for  every  year  of 
unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  a  neighbouring  colo 
the  other  hand,  he  may  leave  the  colony  for  any  period  n 
one  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  \ 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.    Thi 
in  the  first  instance,  lx»  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  but  if,  f: 
his  services  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  w 
as  his  deputy. 
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practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting, 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  thi 
disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposi 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  requi 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  informi 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  aa 
or  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them 
special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  I 
with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  office™  of  the  Crown.  There  ai 
different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bo 
refuse  the  Royal  assent     They  are  :-- 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    (that    is,    private    bills    divorcing    poi 

persons^. 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  acc( 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(i>.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  Her  M 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  colony. 
(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their 
whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  p 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects   residing  beyond  the  col 
the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United   Kingdom  i 
dependencies,  may  he  prejudiced. 
(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to   which   the   Royal  ass< 
already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  diss 
unless  they  contain    a  clause   suspending  their  oj 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  lias  been  signified,  or  un 
Governor    is   satisfied    that  there    is    urgent   neces 
bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  ii 
case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  Im 
the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  I 
or  inconsistent  with   Imperial   treaty   obligations  ; 
every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill 
Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to 
The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the 
in  assenting  to  Hills  on  l>ehalt'of  the  Queen,  or  reserving  the 
consideration  of  the  Sovereign  :--">  ami  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees, 
and  S  Vic,  cap.  74,  sec.  7  :  and   13  and   14   Vic,  cap.  59,  r 
and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any 
of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  Queen's  assent  thereto  hasl 
communicated  to  the  Governor  :  ami  power  is  given  to  Hf 
veto  anv  Bill  to  which  the  Governor  has  assented  on  her 
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These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  Son 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositor 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  thini 
more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Here 
refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  am 
of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  I 
the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  that 
refused  to  make  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  yeai 
be  seen  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  C 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusix 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  1 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The 
conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  poj 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  <J 
place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such 
function  of  the  Governor,  ami  ho  is  so  liable  on  son 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  com 
that  it  will  }>e  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions 
years  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  ci 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Govern* 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers  ;  and  in  any  case  in  whk 
or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  En 
country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gove 
colony,  the  Governor  shall,  before  deciding  as  to  eit 
reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  pel's 
tion  in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  i 
his  instructions  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in  op 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council  *'  if  he  see  sufficient  e; 
to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign  without  delays 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  G 
Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practically,  to  the  control 
ture,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  ollice  as  < 
Chief  of  the  laud  and  sea  forces.  The  Governor's  power.- 
are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Military  and  Naval  For 
Act  of  l.*71f  which,  after  providing  for  the  raising  an 
of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to  vest  the  supreme  co 
"Governor,"'  which  title,  in  the  interpretation  clause, 
mean  "the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  C 
th*'.  coiit'.i't  sJniU.  othnriritic  im/icrite.  Full  powers  with  : 
Volunteer  Force  arc  also  bestowed  on  the  Governor  by 
Regulation  Act  of  lsf>7,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statu 
only  means  *' the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Exec 
if  this  .n'.itiiiiHj  is  iiot  inronttishint  irith  the  mntrxl  or  sul{ 
will  at  once  Ik*  seen  that  these  are  both  important  lin 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  fr 
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which  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extren 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceed 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though 
thereby  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  Sir! 
Hicks-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Governor-General  of  Ga 
1879,  clearly  laid  clown  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any 
Colony  "has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dian 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  dpctrine  of  responsibility,  ft 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  not  possess  the  confic 
Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  hence  the  Governor 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  ft 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  b 
every  other  case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  ] 
of  routine  the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendation! 
Ministers  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Gove 
responsible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservatic 
in  consequence  of  his  action  on  any  such  matter,  he  is  involn 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  So* 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
conduct  were*  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  n 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  hel< 
responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Minisl 
responsible,  but  personally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account 
Crown  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The   Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unle 
summoned   by   the  Governor,   and  at  least  two  members,  besi< 
Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form  a  quorum, 
minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follow 
Premier  ami  Colonial  Treasurer. .. .  The  Right  Hon.  George  Houstoun  F 

Chief  Secretary  The  Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker 

Attorney-CJeneral  The  Hon.  John  Henry  Want,  Q/ 

Secretary  for  Ijinds  The  Hon.  Joseph  Hector  Carrut 

Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  James  Henry  Young 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 

of  Labour The  Hon.  Jacob  Garrard 

Minister  of  Justice The  Hon.  Albert  John  Gould 

Postmaster-General The  Hon.  Joseph  Cook 

Secretary  for  Mines  ami  Agriculture  The  Hon.  Sydney  Smith 
Vice-President    of    the  Executive 
<  Viuncil  ami  Representative  of  the 
Government   in  the  legislative 
Council  (without  portfolio)  The  Hon.  Andrew  Garran, 
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1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a  summons  may  be  arrested 
warrant,  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  refusing  to  give 
imprisonment  for  one  calendar  month. 

As  regards  the  maximum  numl>er  of  members  of  tin 
Council,  no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  i 
minimum  number  is  fixed  at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  t 
power  to  a  Governor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on 
the  Council  to  the  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Lowi 
4t  swamping  "  the  Council.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  a 
held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  extreme  circumstances, 
of  fact,  an  attempt  to  "  swamp  *'  the  Council  was  made  durii 
premiership*  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but.  public 
demited  the  course  most  strongly,  although  the  somew 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  t< 
Governors  action.  The  authorities  in  England  severely 
Governor  (Sir  John  Young)  for  the  course  he  hail  taken,  ai 
"  swamping  "  the  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entert 
there  much  chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  T 
in  fact  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding 
lietwecn  Sir  John  Young  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
sides  of  the  House),  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative  O 
be  limited  to  a  convenient  number,  and  that  no  nomination 
be  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
happens  t<>  be  in  power.  A  deadlock  between  the  two  H 
vided  against  by  the  universal  feeling  that  the  Assembly  n 
will  of  the  people,  and  in  such  case  the  Council  would  cert? 
give  way  t«»  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people's  represein 
Council  is  intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation  ;  and 
acts  as  a  useful  u  brake  "  to  violent  party  finding. 

The  Legislative  Council. 
As  before  slated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  ai 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  as  to  numbers  is  fixed  by  this 
Act,  but  in  aecordanco  with  the  arrangement  already  t 
numlier  is  praetieally  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of  all  pu 
appointments.  As  the  number  of  members  of  the  Asse 
creased  to  l-"»,  the  number  of  members  comjM)sing  the  C< 
vember,  lS'J",  (»J-|)  will  not  be  considered  an  unfair  propc 
increase  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  Asset) 
member  of  the  Council  must  be  of  full  age,  and  either  a 
or  :i  duly  naturalised  subject.  Four-fifths  of  the  members 
sons  nut  holding  any  paid  ofliee  under  the  Crown,  but  thi 
to  include  (iflieers  4*  in  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forci 
half  pny,  <»r  retired  oflicers  on  pensions.1 '  Though  the 
is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his  seat,  and  he  als 
by  absence  from  two  consecutive  sessions  without  leave, 
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and  also,  if  necessary,  four  or  five  years  after  the  taking  of  « 
In  marking  out  the  new  Electoral  Districts,  the  Commisfi 
required  to  form  them  so  as  to  include  the  standard  numbe: 
as  nearly  as  possible;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  1 
venient  divisions,  they  were  allowed  a  margin  of  200  vote: 
while  in  exceptional  cases,  on  the  Commissioners  furnishing 
reasons,  the  margin  might  be  as  much  as  600  either  way. 

The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  he  must  be  a  ) 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continue 
one  year,  or  a  naturalised  subject  who  has  resided  in  the 
tinuously  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  pro\ 
principal  Act  that  in  either  case  he  must  have  resided  tl 
continuously  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claim 
but  by  the  amending  Act  60  Vic.  No.  25  the  period  of  n 
reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  on  tb 
who  has  but  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  dis 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  In 
tor's  right  issued  to  him.  The  persons  disqualified  und 
system  were  the  same  as  those  disqualified  under  the  Ac 
namely,  persons  in  the  Naval  or  Military  Service  on  full 
militiii  or  volunteers) ;  the  Inspector-General  or  Superintende 
or  any  person  connected  with  the  Police  Force ;  and  j>ersons 
mind,  or  in  the  receipt  of  public  charity,  or  criminally  cor 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  the  police  force,  including  th 
General  and  the  Superintendents,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ] 
60  Vic.  No.  24.  The  disqualifications  mentioned  in  the  Con* 
remain  unchanged. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893 
each  electoral  district  into  divisions,  and  to  appoint  to  each 
Electoral  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  for  the  several  d 
is  one  of  the  duties  of  these  Registrars  and  Deputy  Registr 
certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to  tl 
several  divisions.  The  electors'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink 
specially  prepared  to  prevent  fraudulent  imitations,  with 
cheques,  in  accordance  with  a  form  as  shown  in  Schedule  A 
They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered  consecutively  in  b 
Every  person  who  has  established  his  qualification  to  vol 
has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  is  entitled  to  receive 
right  upon  signing  his  name  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpos 
on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  the  right  itself.  Under  the  prin 
elector  who  removed  from  one  district  to  another  within  tl 
of  an  election  was  practically  disfranchised  ;  but,  as  statec 
period  has  now  been  reduced  to  one  month,  and  until  th 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to  which  he  has  removed 
his  right  in  his  old  district.  Provision  is  also  made  in  th 
right  being  lost  or  defaced.     Every  elector's  right  remains  i 
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ded  by  the  amending  legislation  of    18#€  that    fin 
who  I  lis  chain  from  otn-  di  rnary 

•■    district  after    1;  ©nth 

inscribed  en   the  Additional   Roll, 
rict  grants  an 
field    for 
tsional  List,  oopiea  of  which,  during 
week  of  each  month,  are  exhibited  at  <•< 
within  the  di  that   to  any  name  objection  DM 

ion  Court  of  the  1 

All  names  passed   *t 
d  in  the  Additional  Moll, 
in  August  of  each  year,  the   Registrar  mufit 
mi  a  Etrn»«ral  list  of  all  persons  cm  the  1 

r bom  electors'  right*  have  been  laraed  nueetfaelaet 

1  lists  are  exhibited  tor  puhlie 

at  every  p  Sectoral  district.      Any  person 

give  to   the   Registrar,  in 

,trnr  must   notify 

to.      I  supplied 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriage*, 

L'l   years  whose  deaths  have 

ipt roller! Jenenil  *if  Prisons 

Police   must  forward  quarterly   to  the 

with    the   administration    of    the  t,   of   all 

rs  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of 

rr>  tbe  Registrar  of  each  di-- 

Hilar?  a  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral 

The  K<  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  elee- 

[»erson  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as 

>rr  or  "in  custody,  disqualified,"  <>r  simply 

be  particulars  supplied  do  doI  appear  bo  be  such  a*  to 

A  Revision  Courtis  field  in  October eacfi  year, 

id,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the  lists 

n-d  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  oertified  to  by 

ig  in  the  Court,  the  electoral  roll  is  printed.      In 

fter  i  lie  *  leneral  List  is  to 

up  from  the  butts  of  th- 

•1  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  Ijy 
The  Election  are  required  to  be  ESI 

lamation  dissolving  Parliament,  and  are 

amni  ban  thirty-five  days  from  the  date  of  issue, 

not  later  than  seven  days  from  the   return  of  the 

al  Election  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth 

",  must  be   the   holder  of  an 
1    candidate    must    be    nominated  by  at  least  six 
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electors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writi 
signed  by  the  nominators,  and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  as  consenti 
to  the  nomination.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  I 
colony,  or.  in  other  words,  the  "  one  man  one  vote "  principle  is  4 
forced.  Xo  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  Nodepd 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appflil 
nient  of  Returning  Officers,  deputies,  poll-clerks,  and  scrutineers,  am 
as  in  the  Act  of  1880.  The  poll  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.iati 
months  from  October  to  March  inclusive,  and  from  8  o.m.  to  5  fM 
from  April  to  September  inclusive.  Every  person  claiming  to  vote«l 
exhibit  his  electors  right,  satisfy  the  Returning  Officer  that  he  11  i 
person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand  abftB 
paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing  thenMl 
of  the  candidates,  and  his  electors  right,  as  well  as  the  butt,  is  stamped 
denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector  has  then  to  «■ 
to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  pol  ling-booth,  there  to  strike  I 
the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  pajier,  except  the  one  for  who»l 
votes,  and  the  ballot-j>aper,  folded  so  that  the  names  are  not  visibly 
placed  by  him  in  the  liallot-box.  Provision  is  made  whereby  aneW 
can  record  his  vote  if  away  from  his  own  electorate.  At  the  close  of  M 
poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result  declared,  in  the  ordinary  man* 

Very  stringent  clauses  against  bribery,  treating,  or  intimidation  ■ 
included  in  the  Act.  It  is  even  forbidden  to  make  a  wager  on  the  resoH 
an  election  under  a  penalty  of  from  £5  to  £50.  There  are  also  sect* 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  and  QoJ 
cat  inns,  with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1880. 

The  disqualifications  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  f 
vided  by  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  They  are  as  follow 

1.   He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

'2.   He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  eK 

for  a  term  of  years  ur  during  pleasure. 
'>.   He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 

public  service. 

P»y  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  188-1,  the  di 
ticariou  of  persons  holding  office  of  profit  was  declared  not  to  a[ 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  tl 
di-^iualificatioii  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  comp 
con*i»tin<:  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disqualified  pe 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  pe 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  .£.r>00. 

P.v  an  Act  absented  to  on  the  21st  September,  ls^'j,  members  of 
A^i-mhly  are  allowed  the  sum  of  .£300  jier  annum  to  reimburse  t 
for  ex]**nse*  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  Parliamentary  dutiei 

P.efure  taking  his  Mat  each  mciiiImt  must  take  the  oath  of  allegi 
in  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  me 
mav  roign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  11 
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doctors  upon  the  roll  in  the  124  districts  where  the  candidates 
the  poll  was  296,749,  of  which  number  254,105,  or  85*63  per  cent,] 
received  their  rights.  The  persons  who  recorded  their  votes  numb* 
1*04, 24 6,  forming  68*82  per  cent,  of  the  electors  upon  the  roll  in  1 
con  tested  constituencies,  and  80*38  per  cent  of  those  who  were  entifll 
to  exercise  the  franchise  because  they  were  the  possessors  of  electa 
rights.  At  the  preceding  election  only  64*39  per  cent  of  the  vote* 
the  mils  in  contested  electorates  were  cast,  so  that,  despite  the  ad 
trouble  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  there  wh 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  exercised  their  qg 
to  **  ote.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  "one* 
one  vote"  system  came  into  operation  in  1894  for  the  first  time. 

The  general  election  of  1895  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  precedi 
one.  First  of  all,  the  number  of  electors  upon  the  roll  was  only  267,41 
as  cornered  with  298,817  a  year  before.  As  already  explained,  i 
rolls  in  1894  included  the  names  of  many  deceased  persons,  andotbl 
who  had  left  the  colony,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  aril 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  residential  period  of  three  months  (tf 
reduced  to  one  month),  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  by  which1 
eh vt or  who  had  removed  from  one  district  to  another  might  use  I 
right  in  his  oh  I  electorate,  wen*  responsible  for  the  disfranchisement 
v.'Ii'in  on  a  somewhat  large  seal*'.  Of  the  267,458  electors  upon* 
roil  in  IS9.\  2"»3.12.\  or  94*66  per  cent.,  had  obtained  their  rights, 
o-i-ipatvd  with  S.Vt>  p,»r  oent.  in  1894.  For  eight  electorates,  memb 
w.:v  returned  unopposed.  In  the  117  contested  districts  the  eleeft 
•;;■.•!!  the  roll  numbered  2">2,267,  of  whom  238,233.  or  94*44  pereel 
r.;'.d  elect  or>'  rights.  The  number  of  votes  recorded  was  lo$fi 
f  ."■■ming  ii0-66  percent,  ot  the  electors  upon  the  roll,  and  64*24  perce 
»•:"  the  electors  >\ho  held  their  rights.  These  proportions  are  DM 
1'Wit  than  in  lsin,  when  the  con*esjH>inling  ti^u res  were  68*82] 
ci  •■.:    .it-.ii  >Uo>  per  cent.  ivsjKvtively. 

Si-oikiu^  generally,  it  may  Iv  said  that  the  electors  display  a  c 
s \ '.■■!. i : lie  aiuount  of  interest  in  tin*  public  affairs  of  the  colony,  and 
i-  ■.■«  ■■.t.i^o  ot  \oti"»  east  i>  nut  tar  U»low  that  recorded  in  the  Uw" 
iw  -  ii'in,  where   momentous   is>iu-.s   have  K-eii  decided  V>y  a  gem 

v.'.u  It  is  true  that  i*:  the  l"iii:ed  Kingdom  the  system  of  pit 
\  * ■.::■..;  is  mm"  n;  force,  and  the  numo<-r  of  non-resident  voters  is  *f 
'■■-..  -:;i    tr-.e  iiiv:io,:t  i here  extend  over  a  :'• -rt night,  while  in  X 

*^       ::   Wa'es  tiiev  are  .di  hc'.d  o!i  one  d:iv.  and.  furthermore,  in  1 
,    '   ■  \    s.miio  ot    i he  e  ivior.il  districts  a'.v  of  vast  extent,  and  n 
■•n  can  oe.!\    rcoud  uw.*-  \o;e>  at  considerable  inconvenience 

«•     '  \  I  s. 

1        :;:;ii!l'«!  of  n*:i'.es  »-f   fuV.  a^e  c»v.:y  *:■•  »i  w;:h  tlif  total  popukJ 

*.-*  \    ■  \   ■  i'.----.  :;,t  *  o:x'o.-v.."M  at  ;i*--  l..s:  Cei.s-i-  ifing  29  i*r  cent.    ! 

.•    ,••"   ■■.-■Noe.N   .w.\\.\'.'\    e!».i\''.iiii   a*.    :!«-.■   -e:>  ird    ehviion  in  1 

*.cd  :o  *.V   '»  rev  *■,■:::  .  or  owr  o".e  !;! •.".*.  of  ".he  to:aI  papulation.  ' 

..^    ■  ,.„f  v.;i*s:Ih-:  ot  c'.imovn  o*-  ti>e  !v'.'.  iw  uu  T.xi %■?  was  2.139,  and 
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tion  of  1 894  was  £25*989,  giving  a 

or,  excluding  [nven  0, 
0.     The  sum  of  Is.  9d.  was  expended 
lb-  nd  2s.  7d.  on  1 

105     -ui  average  of 

e,  and  £174  for  each  of  the  117' 

•1  the  rolls  was  Is.  (id.,  and  the  cost  per  person  who 

pended  on  the  general  el  ctions, 

I  during  1894  in  inaugurating  the  new 

rars  and  deputies  and 

ad  in  advertising  ;  while  in  1895  the  expenses 

ted  to  £12,837.     Sim  e  the  j 

triennial  Parliaments,  the  average  duration  of  the  life  of 

months.     Taking  tt* 

of  1894  and  189u 

and  adding  the  mean  cost  of  the  last  two  general 

'04  is  obtained  as  the  a  cting  a  Parlia- 

ler  the  present  system.      This  give*  an 

of  £  li  of  the  1  JTi  eh  ctoml  districts  into  which  the 

9d.  for  1 
3d.  for  each  vote  cast. 
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Federation. 

At  the  present  time  a  notice  of  the  Constitution  and  Government j 
the  colonv  would  he  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  queM 
of  Australian  Federation,  which  is  now  more  prominently  before  tl 
public  than  it  has  l>een  at  any  previous  stage  of  Australian  history.  1 
has  already  lieen  shown  in  the  initial  chapter  of  this  work  thai  tf( 
question  was  not  overlooked  by  the  framers  of  the  first  free  Austral^ 
Constitution,  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  General  Assembl 
i(  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  hnj 
arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  in  fact,  sketched  out  a  tolenftl 
comprehensive  federation  scheme.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  prom 
tion  was  included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  hereditary  nobilifl| 
and  in  the  storm  of  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which  the  latter  Ml 
was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight.  From  time  to  tiroeiM* 
Responsible  Government  came  into  being  the  evil  of  want  of  oni* 
among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  i* 
of  federation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular  among  p 
pe.  >ple.  Some  years  ago  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  therai* 
of  an  intercolonial  conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Pttb 
inent,  and  a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Fede* 
Council,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could  send  delegiW 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobart,  in  Janu»fj 
1*S(5.  The  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmaai 
Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  tl 
New  Zealand  declined  to  join,  but  South  Australia  sent  representatfr 
to  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  Council  has  held  six  meetings,  at  vhk 
s!'\.-r:il  matters  of  intercolonial  interest  were  discussed  :  but  being  fro 
its  very  inherent  constitution  only  a  deliberative  Ixxly,  having  no  exec 
five  functions  whatever,  it  possessed  no  control  of  funds  or  other  men 
to  put  its  legislation  into  force.  The  advocates  of  Federation  were  tha 
fore  dissatisfied  with  the  position  the  question  was  in,  and  agitation* 
instituted  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  more  cat  isfactory  state  of  thin) 

An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  Coloni 
was  taken  in  February,  1SJ10,  when  a  Conference,  consisting  of  rep 
N.-ritatives  of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held  in  t 
Parliament  I  louse,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  on  February  6,  a 
there  were  thirteen  members  present,  being  two  representatives  fh 
each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia,  which  sent  only  oi 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Premier  and  Colonial  Seeretary,and  Mr.  W.  McMillf 
<  'iilonial  Treasurer,  represented  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Duncan  Gilli 
Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference.  1 
members  held  *even  meetings,  and  discussed  the  question  before  them 
eon  side  rable  length.  At  the  last  meeting  the  Conference  adopted 
address  to  the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  • 
submitting,  as  the  result  of  the  Conference,  certain  resolutions  whi 
atHi  mod  the  desirableness  of  an  early  union,  under  the  Crown,  of  1 
Australian  colonies,  on  principles  just  to  the  several  colonies;  that1 
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botlld  he  entitled  to  udini;<oion  upon  tortus 
and  that  steps  should  b<  takes  for  the  ap- 
l  National   Australasian  Convention,  to 
tme  for  a  Federal  Constitution, 
with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  deli 
[Went  Australasian  Parliaments, and  on  the  2nd  Mai 

tga  in 
Sydney,  having 
Mr.  James  Monro,  the  Premier  of 
Tli-  Members  of  the  Convention  altogether, 

eensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 

utly  Wen  placed  in 
ivernment)  each  sendir 
ing  of  th 

tern  Australia  were  ab  hree 

nalnud,  and   New  Zealand 

in  the  course  of  a  few  -lavs  the  whole  of  the  delegates 

>mplete, 

iiy  the  Convention  was  the  unanimous 

r  Henry  Pari  sident     Mr   F.  W.  Webb,  Clerk  of 

otith  Wales,  was  appointed  Secretary 

inve:  <  tritlith  was  elected  Vice-President. 

„L  P.  Abl  &ker  of  the  Ne^  South  Wales  Legislative 

r,  w«  jnently  elected  Chairman  of  Committees.      !> 

in  to  those  under  which  the  business  of 
id  arrangements  v 
,  and  for  the  publication  of  an 
.,['  the  proceeding 

1  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  setting  forth 
ilish  and  secure  an  enduring  founda 
i   Federal  Government,  and  approving  of  the 
i  of  a  i  titution.     These  resolutions  were  discussed  by 

ittings,  part  of  the  time  in  Committee  of 
amendment  were  finally  adopted.     The  resolutions 
: — 
rs  and  rights    of  e  to  remain    intact, 

jrds  such  f»owers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
rnment. 
iteration  to  be  made  in  States  without  the  consent  of  the 
,  as  well  as  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 

stoma  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the  Federal 
tent  and  Parliament, 
lilita  '  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 

institution  to  make  pro>  Lsion  to  enable  each  Htate 
nake  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
ptii  ration. 
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Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Coru 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatii 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  Bills  ;  also  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  G 
General,  with  such  |>ersons  as  may  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Three  Committees  were  then  chosen  among  the  delegates- 
consider  matters  relating  to  Finance,  Taxation,  and  Trade  Regn 
a  second  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judiciary 
third  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Constitution.  On  Tuesday,  March  31,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  CI 
of  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up 
•Constitution  Bill,  which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  < 
vent  ion  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  adopted  on  Tl 
April  0.  On  the  same  day  the  Convention  was  formally  declar 
dissolved,  and  it  was  left  to  the  colonies  individually  to  adopt  < 
the  scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention. 

In  January  and  February,  189i>,  a  Conference  of  Premiers,  8 
all  the  colonies  except  New  Zealand  were  represented,  was 
1  lobar t,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  scheme  of  federation  or 
which  might  secure  a  more  speedy  realisation  of  the  hopes  of 
tionigts.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  colony  1 
Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Lowe 
to  choose  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a  Federal  Con 
The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined,  should  be  the 
of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  submit  toil  to  the  electors  of  the 
for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum.  During  the  yc 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria 
Australia.  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  :  and  were  brou 
operation  by  proclamation  on  the  1th  January,  1897.  On  Ann 
Day,  the  ifoth  January,  the  writs  were  issued  in  New  South 
The  elect  ion  was  held  on  the  4  th  March,  the  representatives  cl 
tln»  people  being :--  MrsM's.  Edmund  Uarton,  i).C.  :  The  Rig 
€ S.  II.  lU-id,  P.O.,  LLD.,  M. P.  (Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer 
Carruthcrs,  M.P.  (Minister  for  Lands):  W.  McMillan,  M.P. 
Lvne.  M.P.  :  -J.  X.  liruiiker.  M.P.  (Chief  Secretarv)  :  K.  E.  U 
</.C,  M.L.C  ;  Sir  J.  P.  Abliott.  M.P.  (Speaker 'of  the  Le 
Assembly) :  and  Messrs.  .1.  T.  Walker  and  1>.  R.  Wise.  The  Coi 
met  in  Adelaide  on  the  L'L'nd  March,  and  after  drafting  a  bill 
consideration  of  the  various  Parliaments,  adjourned  until 
September.  On  that  date  the  delegates  re-assembled  in  Syd 
debated  the  bill  in  liirht  of  the  nuguestions  made  by  the  Lcgish 
the  federating  colonic*.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it 
nounced  that  <Juccn>laud  desired  to  come  within  the  proposec 
and  in  view  of  this  development,  and  in  order  to  give  further  opp 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  the  Convention  again  adjourn 
bourne  having  l>cen  decided  upon  as  the  third  place  of  meeting, 
-0th  .Tanuary,  \^W3  the  date  upon  which  the  sittings  should  be  » 
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SMITING. 

w  South  Wales  arc  compiled  from  if 
the  ships'  papery   ami   coutub  ulara 

to  all  was*)  ng   to   places    beyond    the   colon  \        Tl*.- 

gifwi  ia,  h.  the  net  registered  tonnag*-  ^  to 

nwMuremenL     The  arrival  of  a  vessel  must  tin* 

euty-four  hours.      If 
colony,  she  is  retunu  d  the 

;f  aha  has  ooine  from  b  ad  Austr 

one  or  more  of  the  other  colonies,  the  is 
a*lmviriv'  from  th  be  originally  I 

departin  lis   ;it   ;i   public  or  private  surf*  i 

cumber  <>f  Em  lay  da>ya>,  regulated  by  age  of 

carrying  cape 
Wlftl  .   and   aft 

Mioage  dues  arc  imposed,  the   rate   being   OU  farthing    , 

fully  lad-  she  has 

jartlv  keen  halfpenny  per  ton  per  day  for  the  first  tw*- 

•iwi  half  thai  It  the  rood  h 

lowed,  and  on 

.  per  too  ] 

ime  one  Earthing  per  Urn  per  day 

he  amount  is  calculated  on  the  registered 

vh&e  with  steam  tonnage  is  adopted.     On  smaller 

olely  for  the  purpose  of  loading. 

day  <t  part  o£  a  dag  is  imposed* 
j   has  been  let  to  a  private  company, 
the  wharf  State  in  lieu  of  tannage  dnea. 

rati  in  amount  with  the  kind  of  mei 

lt*i<  uncharged  on    the  wharfs   unless    they 

of  the  other   An  colonies,   or  from  the 

■d  are  intended  for  transhipment,  in  wl, 
:  and  on  goods  shipp< 

I.     No  wharfage  rates,  however, 

poi  t  of  le,  and  the  collection  of  these  rates  at 

JOOg  was  discontinued  in  April,  16  ry  trading  vessel, 

der  or  a  ship  which  has  put  into  port  through 

erorfor  the  purpose  of  affecting  re]  eivingord 

ibtaining  bunker  coal,  or  being  in  distress,  a  harbi  >ur 
if  four]  is  required  to  be  paid.     The  payment 

t  one  port  affords  immunity  to  the  vessel  at  all  ports  of 
a  period  of  six  months,  but  after  the  expirati* 
is  liable  to  a  si  targe  when  she  again  comes  to  a 
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port  in  New  South  Wales.  Unless  the  master  should  hold  a  dci 
entitling  liim  to  pilot  his  ship  into  and  out  of  port,  pilotage  is  < 
for  on  iirrivul  or  departure  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  ton,  and  Id.  pe 
(he  .ship  be  in  ballast.  The  smallest  sum  payable  is  £2  10s.  at  Syi 
Newcastle,  and  £1  f>s.  at  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  pilot  esi 
ment  ;  and  £*20  is  the  maximum  sum  payable.  A  whaler  is  not 
to  pilotage  charges  ;  Id.  per  ton  on  arrival  is  charged  for  vessels  & 
a  port  for  the  purpose  of  relitting  or  docking,  or  in  order  to  obta 
for  use  on  hoard,  and  *2d.  per  ton  when  she  leaves ;  and  vessels  cot 
to  enter  port  through  stress  of  weather,  or  for  the  purpose  of  el 
repairs,  receiving  orders,  or  taking  in  provisions,  or  because  they 
(list  i-ess,  are  charged  1<1.  per  ton  on  arrival, and  the  same  rate  on  dep 
When  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  vessel  from  one  part  of  the  h 
to  another,  permission  to  do  so  must  be  obtained  from  the  H 
Muster,  and  if  this  officer  should  make  the  removal,  a  fee  is  ct 
ihe  amount  payable  l>eing  .£1  if  the  vessel  does  not  exceed  30( 
L"J  I  Ok.  if  she  does  not  exceed  1,000  tons;  an  additional  £1  for 
*><)0  tons  or  part  thereof  up  to  1,500  tons  ;  and  a  uniform  rate  of  i 
for  a  tonnage  exceeding  1,500.  Before  a  vessel  can  sail,  a  certifi 
clearance  must  be  obtained  from  the  Custom  House.  Tf  the  ship  1 
into  more  than  one  port  of  the  colony,  she  is  returned  as  having  ( 
at  the  last  port  only  ;  and  if  she  is  bound  for  more  than  one  po 
is  returned  as  having  left  for  the  country  in  which  her  terminal  po 

Thk  Marine  Board. 

The  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  body  composed  of 

wardens,  four  of  whom,  including  the  President,  are  appointed 

<Hi\crtimciitt  and  three,  who  musi   be  registered  owners  of  shipj 

not  less  than  I*.">l)  tons,  are  elected  triennially  by  owners  of  shijij 

1  MM  tuns  and  o\er.  The  Board  supervises  all  matters  relating  to 
na\  Ration,  mid  transactions  in  connection  with  the  issue,  susp 
and  cancellation  oi  certificates  oi  competency  and  service;  the  fi 
of  harbour  regulations  ;  the  preservation  of  ports,  harbours,  river 
the  licensing,  appointment,  and  removal  of  pilots;  the  regulat 
li -hi house-.,  lights,  and  rivet-marks,  moorings,  licenses  to  Hj 
watermen's  boats  ferries,  harbour  and  river  steamers,  etc.  Insh 
transact  urns  of  a  general  nature,  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  ] 
I'm.miJ  ot  Trade,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  British  ships.  Il 
m.juines  into  shipping  casualties  in  all  cases  where  a  port  in  the 
is  the  first  entered  after  the  occurrence,  or  the  survivors  have  Ian 
N.'w  South  Wales  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  o! 
Ii-i.ml    under  the  superintendence  of  the  Marine  Board  in  Sydni 

«»  I  ii  on  In  one     that  at   Newcastle     has  l*vn  created. 

Ill-foil-  eei titii-ates  lire  issued  by  the  Marine  Board,  certain  con 
hue.  ot  i  nin  i«,  to  be  iultillcd.  It  is  neeessarv  for  a  candidat 
inisiei  loieieti  imiiiic.  certificate  to  In*  at  least  -1  years  of  age, 
hue  .i-i  \  i-d  si\  \  i  mi  nut  sea.  but  for  a  master's  certificate  for  the 
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the  candidate  may  be  one  year  younger,  and  have  served  two 
tbui  in  the  other  t-MX'.     A. first  mat*     foreign-going  cert&eate 
ss  than  19  year  •  who  has 

fears;  while  for  .*i  second  mate's 
s  and  the  shortest  period  of  m 
ting  trade,  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
is  issued  n.  as  than  19  years,  but  he  is  only 

A  first-class  engineer  must 
nd  and  third  least 

Marine  are  issued  to  persons  who 

\aminati  isary   for  the  obtaining  of  an  extra 

iriners  who  have  been  in 

irl  to  those  who  have  an  extra 

bee  are  granted    b  n   of 

Australasian  and  South  Sea  island  trade 

he  necessary  examination,  but  they  must  have  entered 

port  for  which   the  certificate  i  I   thrice  with 

if  the  watch. 

1  INK. 

<ont vol  of   all  matters  relating  to 

,  aiid  may  place  in  quarantine  sel,  if  it  deeu  sable 

of  the  public  safety.     There  is  only  one 

iiy  for  persons.      It  is  situated   inside  the 

(  Port  Jackson,  and  in  equipment  and  suitabillt)  of  position 

tations  in  the  world.     There  are  also 

hicv  Harbour — one  at  Bradley's  Hend  ;md   the  other 

at  the  port  of  N<  vhere  foreign  live 

in  quarantine;  and  at  Randwick  th  ■  ither 

fcion  of  Australian  stock.     The  regulations  for  the 

of  anima  forced  I -v  the  Department  of  Mines  and 

I vi; f.vse  in  Snippi 

Lcle  of  New  South  Wales,  although 

mors,  are  not  available  prior  to  the 

irlier  registers  relating  to   the  colony's  statistics  having 

ire  in  existence,  however,  numerous  manuscript 

which  record  the  shipping  trade  of  the  earlier  years,  and  these 

ss  be  published  :it  some  future  date. 

leyeat  hipping  amounted  to  71  vessels  entered, 

and  GO  vessels  cleared,  with  a  total 
ight  years  afterwards,  just  before   the 
Phillip,  the  tood  thus:  976  v.  bered, 

Lgeol  234,215,  and  1,014   vessels  cli  ith  a  tonnage 

In  1851  i  of  the  separation  of  Victoria  from  tin- 

trade  fell  to  553  vessels  entered,  measuring  153,002 
» *od 503  vessels  cleared,  of  139,020  tons;  hut  in  I860,  the  year 
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following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  the  shipping  amounted  to 
vessels  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835,  and  1,438  vessels  ck 
of  431,484  tons — a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures  of  thepn 
year.  From  1860  to  the  present  time  trade  has  rapidly  increased 
at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population.  In  1891,  the  shipping  ei 
amounted  to  2,821,898  tons ;  but  this  quantity  fell  to  2,804,549  tc 
KS1I2,  and  to  2,590,371  tons  in  1893.  In  1894,  however,  the  shi] 
entered  rose  to  2,859,968  tons,  but  the  increase  of  269,597  ta 
the  measurement  of  the  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  durinj 
previous  year  did  not  represent  a  corresponding  enlargement  d 
import  trade,  as  there  was  a  large  accession  to  the  tonnage  comi 
the  eolony  in  ballast — the  bulk  direct  to  Newcastle  to  load  coal — pro! 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  freights  elsewhere  in  Australasia. 
increase  was  maintained  in  1895,  when  the  tonnage  entered 
2,929.758:  but  the  year  1896  saw. the  largest  amount  of  shipping  i 
history  of  the  colonv,  namelv,  3,080,751  tons  entered — an  incresi 
the  1895  figures  of "  150,993*  tons,  all  but  49,293  tons  of  which 
represented  by  vessels  bringing  cargo. 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  checked' 
Monally  by  the  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  the  failure  of  p 
in  the  European  markets.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  in  and  departing  from  New  South  w 
mi  intervals  of  live  years,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  records  to 
year  1890,  and  for  each  of  the  six  succeeding  years  : — 


War. 

Ki'icriil. 

Cleared. 

Y«>m.'.s. 

71 

Toun.uv. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1>"22 

GO 

20,793 

W2,-i 

S"» 

•m!!vw   ' 

75 

22,688 

i>:m 

l."C 

SI. 223     ' 

147 

28,822 

1SW 

•Ji'h> 

63.019 

260 

66,904 

1S40 

TeM 

17VA"»> 

av> 

163,701 

IMA 

,-«r 

1  ••■">.  3."  2 

614 

103,961 

1ST»0 

!»7»*' 

234.2i:> 

1.1*14 

263.S49 

InVi 

1.1. VJ 

,V3.323 

l.lNo 

362,482 

ISm» 

1.424 

427. SO 

1.43S 

431.484 

Ini:. 

l.tH'J 

li'd.^N 

2.120 

690,294 

io» 

l.V"N 

li>'.».>2l> 

2.e*6 

771.942 

\  s7"» 

•J.N76 

l.ll^.M'Mi 

•J  -HV| 

1.039.101 

1*N1 

■J.K'n 

1.242.4>» 

2.143 

1.190.321 

lxs.\ 

2.601 

2.1"*>.N«'7 

2..v»3 

2.044.770 

l\:ii 

2.  ^v1 

2.413.247 

2.777 

2.348.625 

lv'l 

S.--J1 

2.N2I .  V> 

:;.!0«? 

2,S72.338 

>•.►■: 

2.«»6'» 

2.*' -4."  49 

N.«».»7 

2.S42.635 

l^tf 

-V.«U 

■:.."»h».s:i 

2.91  K 

2.602.957 

IvM 

s.272 

w.   S.>i'.V*V> 

3.291 

i>7S.5S8 

'.  v<*« 

:;.121 

-..0.*.7"-*» 

:i.m»» 

2.JC*V290 

'.  >:t- 

-VJl'i 

:-.o>o.7r»: 

3*2i*> 

3,109,008 
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jping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
ly  of  the  Australian  group.  Victoria  stands  next,  after  which 
bh  Australia,  Western  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
inia.  Of  the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  1896,  nearly  one- 
red  and  cleared  in  New  South  Wales  ports. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

le  of  the  colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  carried  on  under 
h  flag,  the  deep-sea  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  shipowners  of 
1  Kingdom,  and  the  coastal  trade  in  local  hands.  There  has, 
)een  a  notable  increase  in  foreign  shipping  since  1881.  In 
British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  1,333,410 
le  in  1896  it  was  5,432,892  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
tons.  The  foreign  shipping  amounted  to  128,352  tons  in 
756,868  tons  in  1896,  being  an  increase  of  628,516  tons. 
ent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageries  Mari times,  in  1883,  and 
is  of  German  steamships  some  four  years  later,  has  tended  to 
le  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  ;  but  nevertheless 
$e  under  the  British  flag  in  1896  was  87*8  per  cent,  of  the 
lie  annexed  table  shows  the  respective  amounts  of  British  and 
anage  for  the  years  mentioned  : — 


Year. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1870 

1,333,410 

128,352 

1,461,762 

1875 

2,001,641 

166,546 

2,168,187 

1880 

2,259,924 

172,855 

2,432,779 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,495 

4,133,077 

1890 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761,872 

1891 

4.902,607 

791,629 

5,694,236 

1892 

4,977,850 

669,334 

5,647,184 

1893 

4,704,300 

489,028 

5,193,328 

1894 

5,191,971 

546,583 

5,738,554 

1895 

5,215,174 

644,864 

5,860,038 

1896 

5,432,892 

756,868 

6,189,760 

xmnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  owned  or 
in  Australasia.  Prior  to  1891,  the  returns  do  not  allow  of 
J  shipping  being  divided  between  that  belonging  to  Australasia 
aLwigring  to  other  British  colonies;  but  in  1870,  out  of  1,333,410 
ipping  entered  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  964,718 
F2'3  per  cent,   belonged  to   British   possessions,    the  great 
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bulk  being  Australasian ;  in  18 SO,  out  of  2,259,924  tons  entered  I 
cleared,  1,499.236  tons,  or  663  per  cent.,  represented  colonial  ahipfij 
while  in  ltf'JG  the  colonial  shipping  amounted  to  3,078,312  ton* 
which  3,000. 3."> 7  tons  were  Australasian)  out  of  a  total  of  5,43j] 
toil!*,  or  5*3*7  per  cent.  The  amount  of  British,  Australasian,  I 
other  colonial  shipping  entered  into  and  cleared  from  New  South  W 
ports  for  the  years  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Shipping  belonging- 


Year. 


To 
L'uited  Kingdom. 


To  Australasia. 


|      To  British 
Possesions  other 
than  Australasia. 


tons. 

1S70 

368,692 

1875 

74U.6S3 

1880 

7W.6S8 

1885 

1.5*20,091 

1890 

1,577,172 

1S91 

1.813,710 

1892 

2,058,982 

1893 

i,sos,:wo 

1894 

2,135,711 

1895 

2,244,650 

1896 

2,354,580 

3,029,067 
2,859.277 
2,866,967 
3,016,817 
2.882,579 
3,000,357 


tons. 

964,718 
1,260,958 
1,499,236 
2.095,491 
2,579,791 


59,824 
59,591 
28,993 
39,443 
87,945 
77,955 


Total,  entered 
and  cleared. 


torn. 
1,333,410 
2,001,641 
2,259,924 
3,615,582 
4,156,963 
4,902,607 
4,977,850 
4,704,300 
5,191,971 
5,215,174 
5,432,892 


Compared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  fbi 
vessels  trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  small.  Takiaj 
year  l^Oli,  fur  which  the  total  tonnage  of  the  principal  nationaliti 
given  below,  (Jermany  stands  rirst,  then  France,  then  the  United  Si 
Norway  is  the  only  other  nation  whose  carrying  trade  with  the© 
is  important. 

Tonnage. 

(uTtiiany 238,726 

Franco 215,575 

I'liiled  States 114,579 

Norway 107,298 

Other  nations 80,690 

Total 756,868 


Steam  ani>  Sailing  Vessels. 
'I'Iii-  ri'foid:  prior  lo  tin-  year  1S76  do  not  distinguish  the  ste 
fnmi  trm  f.;iilin/  vi-.m-I-:,  but  the  modern  tendency  to  supersede  I 
m  .  »l-  l>v  = . f « - .* •  1 1 1  hii1:  hi-eii  nbuiidantly  apparent  in  the  twenty 
■vlin-li  hii*. e  iik ■"  flu p-i'd.  In  1S7T*  tin*  steam  tonnage  was  912,i 
i  hi ii pur i -I I  vn»h  I . :!  I  -"•,  171  tons  of  Hailing  vessels,  being  42*9  per  oei 
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r  cent,  respectively.  In  1896  the  relative  positions  were  trans- 
>r  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  had  increased  but  slightly  over  the 
>f  1876,  being  only  1,420,010  tons,  or  22*9  per  cent.,  as  against 
K)  tons  of  steam,  or  77-1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipping.  The 
of  steam  tonnage  for  the  twenty  years  has,  therefore,  been  over 
•  cent.  The  progress  of  the  tonnage  of  each  class  will  be  seen 
e  following  figures  : — 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Year. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

tons. 

tons. 

1      tons. 

tons. 

\         1       912,554 

1,215,171 

1892 

4,329,634 

1,317,550 

>         ,    1,550,-372 

882,407 

1893 

4,227,186 

966,142 

>         l    2,791,843 

1,341,234 

1894 

4,407,522 

1,331,032 

> 

3,654,814 

1,107,058 

1895 

4,447,716 

1,412,322 

4,299,791 

1,394,445 

1896 

4,769,750 

1,420,010 

idvantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  shipowners 
rated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to  the  colony  in 
and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo.  A  large  proportion 
'easels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from  the  ports  of  the  neighbour- 
mies,  where  they  have  delivered  a  general  cargo,  and,  having 
lable  to  obtain  return  freight,  have  cleared  for  Newcastle  to  load 
al.  The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  ballast  in  any  one 
ice  1870  was  in  1896,  when  it  reached  902,106  tons,  and  the 
amount  cleared  was  82,956  tons  in  1891.  The  tonnage  entered 
*red  in  ballast  for  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

\ 

237,246 

21,004 

1892 

724,265 

65,522 

t 

320,921 

12,830 

1893 

621,189 

58,463 

» 

217,763 

16,219 

1894 

852,205 

76,799 

» 

345,366 

53,381 

1895 

852,813 

58,152 

*              544,264 

66,846 

1896 

902,106 

80,377 

632,617 

82,956 

Value  op  Cargoes. 

ight  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  over  29  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
arrived  in  the  colony  in  1896  was  in  ballast,  as  against  rather 
tan  2  per  cent,  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights 
i  was  higher  than  of  those  inward.  Thus  the  average  value  of 
is  imported  by  sea  was  £5  1 3s  2d.  per  ton,  while  that  of  the  goods 
d  was  £5  17s.  4d.,  or  3*7  per  cent,  higher.  If,  however,  allow- 
made  for  shipping  in  ballast,  the  mean  value  of  the  exports  was 
5A,  or  24*8  per  cent,  lower  than  the  imports,  which  averaged 
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£*  Os.  Id.  per  ton.  New  South  Wales  exports  have,  generally  speak 
a  high  value  per  ton,  anil  the  fact  that,  when  vessels  entering 
leaving  in  tatllast  are  excluded,  they  have  a  lower  average  value  1 
the  imports,  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the  qua 
for  1S96  having  been  2,474,907  tons  weight — equivalent  to  i 
1,080,000  tons  measurement,  out  of  a  total  of  3,109,009  tona. 

It  will  ho  seen  from  the  following  table  that  in  the  case  of  the  g 
majority  of  the  countries  with  which  the  colony  has  commercial  i 
tinns,  the  exports  from  New  South  Wales  have  a  higher  average? 
than  the  goods  imported.  The  figures  for  Queensland  are  excepts 
as  a  large  quantity  of  gold  is  imported  from  that  colony  : — 


Country. 


Value  of 
Imports 
per  ton. 


Value  of 
Exports 
per  ton. 


United  Kingdom    

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Other  British  possessions 

lM^ium,  France,  and  (icrmany  . 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 


Average 


£   s.  d. 

16  19  6 

2  13  1 
14  11  0    I 

4  16  8 

0  4  5, 
4    7  11     I 

3  15  3    | 

1  18  8    I 
6  15  3     . 

14  19  6     I 


G  13    6 


£    8.    d. 

19  12  11 
4  9  0 
4    5    9 

14    4    7 

6  IS  10 
1     7    7 

1  18  11 

2  11     8 

20  16  3 
9  7  11 
1    3    3 

7  8    0 


Tin4  trade  with  lVlgium,  France,  and  Germany  has  been  grot 
together  m  tin*  table,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  true  average  Vi 
of  rhr  trade;  of  each  of  those  countries,  on  account  of  the  great  bul 
tin1  liclgiun  trade  Wing  carried  in  French  and  German  bottoms. 
greater  part  of  the  trade  classed  under  ''Other  foreign  countries" 
transacted  with  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  i 
South  American  countries.  During  lS'Jfi  the  proportion  of  torn 
entering  in  ballast  from  Victoria  was  \'2  per  cent,  from  South  Austi 
:»«»  per  cent.,  and  from  Western  Australia  S."*  per  cent.,  of  the  arri1 
and  this  circumstance  paitly  explains  the  low  rate  per  ton  of  the  imp 
from  those  colonies.  As  for  the  outward  trade,  the  large  quantit 
coal  shipped  to  the  southern  colonies  lowers  the  general  average  v 
of  the  whole  exports. 


MOVEMKXTS  OF  SHIPPING. 

The    following    table    shows    the    yearly    movements    of    torn 
ex  elusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  of  some  of  the  principal  nations  oi 
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i  also  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the  rate  of  tonnag<<  per 
datjon,  the  returns  being  made  up  to  the  latest  date 


Tonjiagv. 


Ptfr  BM 

of  Popu- 
lation. 


(our.  try 


roaMfi. 


POT  Heart 

of  Poim- 

luti.>J». 


12,»iK.i 


22 

07 

26 

2-8 


Italy     

tSpain    . . ..., 

United  State*,..,. 
Arg'ntine  Republic 
I  Canada     


New  South  Wales. 


1G.S29.4BS 
22,486 
85,271.758 
13,261,453 
10,976.829 
6,189,760 


0*5 
1*4 

3 '4 

4*8 


•  j gaged  in  the  outward  trade  of  the  colony,   13*7 

« the  Unit  Lorn,  though  in  value  the  export 

the  total.     The  tonnage  of  vessels  to  Victoria  find  the 

ralasian  colonies  amounted  to  52*6  per  cent,  of  the  *  hole,  while 

only  19*8  percent.     As  regards  the  other 

e  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying  goods  from  New  South 

ir  ports  araount«  per  cent  of  the  whole,  hut  the 

2*9  per  cent.      In  the  ease  of  foreign  countries,  the 

amounted  to   272  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  314  per 

'  mage  entered  from  and  cleared 

dom  and  the  British  colonies,  and  some  of  the  prin- 

n  countries,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  cargoes  ;  but  it  must 

n  mind  that  the  tonnage  figures  represent  the  nominal  tonnage 

can  la,  and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods 

i  latter  information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  : — 




BSKj 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Total 

Per 

Total. 

Ptff 

Total 

Pur 
cent. 

Total 

Pot 

cent. 

•Hit     l*9i*ej 

fcOftf. 

U&JSB 

326,494 

18-7 

104 
97 

44 

61 

10*6 

4*5 
37 

N 

£ 
7,190,116 

8,658,626 

MB,16J 

515,392 

41'2 
6'8 

tiu 

2-6 

t*< 

4i) 

S-6 

;V4 

0*9 

10 

188,344 
101,198 

lii.i&a 

220,309 

M^sn 

150,011 

2i9,7t}$ 

474,990 

187 
8ft«8 

92 
61 
2-6 
8-9 
7  1 

6'5 

4*8 
7-1 

168 

£ 
8,175,888 

1,106,066 

357,982 
698,866 
167.SM 
429,583 

620,328 

3,122,173 
2,064,964 

552,170 

45  9 

SI 

26 

■:  ■■.* 

6*8 

2'4 

2'9 

171 
11*3 

3-0 

M80,751 

100  0 

L7,4Sa^M) 

iLKJf) 

ajtoSfSoo 

100*6 

18,210,611 

100  0 
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Tonnage  and  Crews. 

The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  colony  has  g 
ally  increased  since  1845  ;  previous  to  that  year  transports  form 
large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the  average  con 
ably.  The  average  tonnage  per  ship  at  each  decennial  period  since 
was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

1S25 
IS*") 
1S45 
18.V» 
1SGT) 


A  venire  tonnage 
of  vcswels. 


295 
246 
173 
30G 
329 


Year. 

1875 
1885 
1895 
1896 


Aimpl 


Since  1S70  the  average  tonnage  of  British  and  British-colonial  t 
trading  to  New  South  Wales  has  increased  by  158  per  cent,  in  d 
case  and  117  per  cent,  in  the  other,  while  foreign  vessels  have  ina 
in  average  tonnage  by  220  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 
advance  in  shipping  during  the  last  decade  has  been  very  marked,  i 
following  liguivs,  which  show  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  in 
from  18i"0,  attest:— 


ltritish. 

Foreipn. 

Year. 

1             Britiah. 

Year. 

1'nitoil 

Colonial. 

1     United 
Kingdom. 

Colonial. 

Ft 

I  $70 

700 

306 

449 

1S92 

1,696 

684 

: 

l>7-"» 

742 

379 

?r»7 

1S93 

1,766 

647 

1S<0 

1.031 

470 

732 

1S94 

1,769 

615 

lvtf 

1.:U2 

(502 

997 

1S95 

1,784 

648 

1MH1 

l.r.-.M 

600 

1,330 

ISM 

1,821 

663 

1S91 

1.0S0 

709 

1.203 

Ti:.1  r:i!'.;nl  -•  ■  »:-.•']. try  to  the  incnase  in  ihe  size  of  ships  and  t 
ivwment<  ;  »  iin*  ri^ins;  and  :»i tin^s  is  the  decrease  in  the  nui 
......K  iv. p:i!  i  ■!  i    v  t •  -n.  xhmigh  '.he  actual  number  of  hands  emplo; 

---■I  \\-.\<  i::i-viNi\l.      Intercolonial  ve»rl>  in  1m"*  6  carried  an  I 
v  \c»scl.  or  1  \A\\i  io  «-\itv  L'^'2  tons.     Other 
;  v>-  an  ::vi'v.i;e  e.-.in;  ie'"u-:it  of  4^  men,  or  1 
^  Mile  f.'ivi-j::  -»-..ii>>  e/rri  .1  an  average  crew  of  4 
:-0o  t.-v.v      lv.  Wv1  r.:;;i>ii  >hips  carried  1  ! 
■■.•t»lo!;::il  \.  **.-]*  1  :•'...:;  ;..•  e\vry  *_'»J  ions,  and 
■»■»    tcnN    !:•.■•    lii-.-ii-;^,*    jr.    ;i.T»    tannage   pel 
'■^■in^  due  :-:).■■  t-;v.rr  ,.];lNS   ,»t-  jt.^s  tuat  j, 
:  .  these  :ir.-  :li:id  in  th«-  ;i.v>:  nuxlern  fashi 


ii'-iy-I*  carri-  ■; 
i -\ery  "»7*.»  i«'n 
.■•■  '.  r.\  in  '  '  ■  ■ 

,..>:■>  1  i;.r 
v.  f.vi  i^n  \iv 
•:  i  ii  ':■■-•   iv 
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iceordingly.     The  following  figures  show  the  average  crews  of 
olonial,  and  foreign  vessels  for  the  periods  mentioned  : — 


Brituh. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Year. 

Brituh. 

Colonial 

Foreign. 

27 

15 

13 

1892 

50 

25 

54 

27 

17 

14 

1893 

54 

23 

61 

44 

21 

25 

1894 

50 

22 

52 

44 

24 

36 

1895 

48 

23 

52 

52 

22 

49 

1896 

48 

22 

47 

51 

25 

41 

Principal  Ports. 

dative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  Australasia  may  be 
ed  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
and  trade  of  the  principal  Australasian  ports  for  the  year  1806. 
ese  figures  the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  evident.  Melbourne 
j  first  place  as  regards  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  for  purposes  of 
on  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount — from  350,000  to 
tons  entered  and  a  like  quantity  cleared,  or  altogether  about 
tons — to  allow  for  the  circumstance  that  the  great  ocean 
whose  terminal  port  is  Sydney  are  counted  in  the  homeward 
irard  voyages  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port 
and  with  this  allowance  the  shipping  of  Melbourne  is  exceeded 
)f  Sydney,  as  the  Victorian  port  is  also  surpassed  in  the  value 
ide.  Newcastle  occupies  third  place,  for  in  the  figures  given 
Adelaide  the  mail  steamers  are  reckoned  twice  over,  as  at  Mel- 
It  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  ports  that  the 
of  vessels  is  recorded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  this  account 
is  north  of  Brisbane  also  appear  more  important  than  they 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Port 

Shipping. 

Trade. 

Shipping. 

Trade. 

Inev 

tons. 
2,104,613 

783,669 
2,195,878 

653,803 

466,360 
1,462,286 

122,433 

830,761 
232,299 
302,245 
101,770 

187,668 
241,426 

i 

£           1        tons. 

16,821,742     1,806,438 

611,880  !  1,084,220 

11,872,280  !  2,161,522 

3,134,694  |     642,961 

720,999  |     477.494 

£ 

16,638,847 
1,496,687 

13,195,911 
2,086,232 
1,903,961 
4,847,035 
1,197,731 

166,397 

ircastle  

[bourne 

■bane  , , 

vmnrill* 

•t  Adelaide 

tPirie  

4,313,397 
250,290 

581,624 

4,734,379 

483,511 

534,747 

1,589,359 

1,960,570 

1,412,360 
154,315 

748,206 
177,074 
300,952 
96,794 
160,321 
190,859 

any  and  Esper- 
nce  Bay  ...  , .  , 

mantle  , , 

820,012 

bar*    

581,623 

663,629 

taUngton    

1,489,753 
1,276,035 

ckUnd   

l     .  <    *    *-     ~*    <m. 
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The  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  unit 
the  increase  from  the  year  18G0  being  at  an  average  rate  of  about  SJ 
cent,  per  annum.  The  vessels  registered  as  entering  the  port  of  Syc 
considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  account  for 
difference  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydnej 
Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as  depart 
from  Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason  the  clean 
of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
subsequent  table.  The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at  both  ports  at 
time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,  and  veaaA 
now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last  leave.  The  following  sUtd 
shows  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  New© 
for  quinquennial  periods  from  1870  to  1890,  and  for  consecutive  3 
since  the  latter  date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  Syi 
doubled  itself  from  1870  to  1880,  and  from  1880  to  1890,  butdi 
the  last  six  years  the  total  increase  has  only  been  30  per  cent : — 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Newcastle. 

Entered.       1 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1870 

tons. 
385,616 

tons. 
364,758 

tons. 
283,091 

tons. 
383,242 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573,626 

1880 

827,738 

641,996 

400,598 

516,480 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1890 

1,644,5S9 

1,356,632 

625,398 

842,180 

1S91 

1,934,556 

1,535,306 

704,306 

1,140,536 

1892 

1,896,677 

1,594,108 

729,167 

1,024,318 

1893 

1,902,265 

1,585,857 

524,844 

842,363 

1894 

1,959,435 

1,612,179 

721,931 

1,035,930 

1895 

1    2,027,951 

1 

1    1,669,654 

1       727,834 

1,048,400 

1890 

2,104,613 

1.S06.43S 

783,669 

1,084,220 

The  comparative  imp* stance  uf  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  realii 
viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trad«*  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  t 
Kingdom.  It  will  t>e  observed  that  in  absolute  tonnage  Sydney  : 
pussud  by  only  live  English  ports — London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  Hu3 
Newcastle  ;  though  in  j>oint  of  value  the  trade  of  Sydney  exceed 
of  any  port  in  Great  Britain — London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  exc 
Twenty  of  the  most  important  jK>rts  of  the  L^nited  Kingdom  are  : 
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i  tfa  following  table,  and  in  all  cases  the  tonnage  and  trade  coastwise 
i  quitted.    In  every  case  the  figures  refer  to  the  year  1896  : — 


fcrt. 


Entered. 


CloraL 


Shipping 


Trade* 


Shipping 


TWla 


E^Jlri'i— 


liTwpool 
Jfareutle 


BihtaL„. 
Grimtfaj  , 


Anport  ,,>,,,,. 

SmdorUnd...., 
North  Shields. 
NewLaTen  ..... 


Loth  „, 


Kirkcaldy    .„. 
wi&gcmoiith . 


Ifelftlt*. 


r  South  Wales— 

Sfdney    ..„ 

Xrwcaatla  „,..,, 


tons* 

8,993,285 

5,643,514 

3,957,920 

1,722,789 

3,989,950 

1,563,391 

733,595 

809,851 

795,648 

714,133 

924,593 

740,824 

1,134,193 

366,037 


1,289,377 
962,843 
484,320 
626,464 

349,470 
225,563 

2,104,613 
733,660 


146,852,558 

103,512,255 

3,006,507 

6,963,442 

26,686,090 

11,469,194 

9,613,989 

8,738,692 

6,952,637 

18,104,132 

721,784 

669,504 

456,530 

8,795,552 

11,441,856 

11,002,849 

268,295 

2,402,630 

4,023,245 
2,292,043 

16,821,742 
811,880 


ton*. 

8,588,910 

5,239,510 

6,947,224 

2,881,315 

1,748,9S0 

1,434,863 

375,187 

800,322 

761,097 

665,861 

1,461,082 

1,054,366 

1,587,553 

355,958 


1,902,330 

818,404 
768,883 

176,577 
120,604 

1,806,438 
1,084,220 


83,227,874 
93,298,954 

6,171,821 

3,466,963 

20,218,000 

11,415,299 

1,284,128 

2,638,036 

10,685,899 

5,087,523 

1,629,701 

766,962 

1,309,058 

2,902,040 


14,361,246 

3,754,352 

563,163 

1,744,143 

191,047 
75,745 

16,638,847 
1,496,687 


H  other  seaport  of  the  colony  can  be  compared  with  either  Sydney 
'Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  Wollongong  has  maintained  a  trade 
•woe  consequence,  especially  in  coal ;  and  of  late  years  the  importance 
&tai,  Twofold  Bay,  has  increased.  In  1896  the  vessels  which  entered 
wkjogoiig  direct  from  places  outside  the  colony  were,  with  one  exception, 
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all  in  ballast,  and  totalled  87,225  tons ;  while  at  Eden  the  ih 
entered  amounted  to  26,105  tons,  and  landed  goods  to  the  vi 
£1,271.  The  shipping  cleared  at  Wollongong  had  an  aggregate fc 
of  120,063,  and  at  Eden  20,019,  the  value  of  the  export  trade  al 
two  ports  being  respectively  £94,925  and  £1,269. 

The  average  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  G 
is  about  80,000  per  diem.  The  daily  average  at  the  port  of  Nei 
is  about  35,000  tons.  On  the  day  on  which  the  greatest  nun 
ships  are  in  port,  in  the  wool  season,  the  tonnage  at  Sydney  is  et 
about  125,000,  and  that  at  Newcastle  to  84,000.  The  value 
shipping  ordinarily  moored  or  anchored  in  the  port  of  Sydney  may 
down  at  £2,000,000,  and  of  that  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  £50 
The  greatest  value  of  shipping  afloat  in  the  two  ports  on  any  oi 
was  about  £4,500,000. 

River  Shipping. 

The  trade  borne  by  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  varies  greatl 
year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise  for  navij 
The  Murray  River  is  navigable  during  the  greater  part  of  each  ye 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  1 
by  shipping  during  the  period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  * 
is  augmented  by  the  flood- waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland 
the  period  over  which  the  records  extend  both  rivers  have  been  nav 
and  the  tonnage  at  Went  worth  on  the  Darling,  at  its  confluence* 
Murray,  and  at  Moama  and  other  Murray  River  ports,  is  given 
following  table  : — 


Tonnage  entered  at— 

Went  worth. 

Muama  and  other  Murray 
1'orta. 

1887 

35,392 

30,470 

1888 

22,427 

28,339 

1889 

38,335 

29,279 

1890 

42,637 

30,140 

1891 

37,988 

31,753 

1892 

31,071 

28,781 

1893 

39,888 

33,359 

1894 

47,224 

41,403 

1895 

37,489 

40,723 

18% 

38,623 

36,800 

Shipping  Registered. 

During  the  year  189G,  863  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repre 
103,612  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Custom  Hi 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.    Of  these,  439  were  steamers,  oolk 


REGISTRATWS  <>F   VESSELS.                                     1o^ 

'i»  net  and  19,245  nominal  horse-power,     There  were  4fl 

k^Hptaels  on  the  register  at  Newcastle,  their  in                    being  6.- 

JW  H  steamers  of   1,869   nominal    horse-power,  and    2,364   net  tons. 

b  total  tonnage                 1    in   the  a                                     E   which 

U  21,114   nominal  her                   These 

pi  are  exclusive  of  Kghters,   of  which  then               50;  of  a  total 

Htaa^e  of  3                        red  at  S\                                   ith  an  aggregate 

htoge                                                   A   fee   of    .£1    is   charged   for  a 

ioense,  which               the  boat  to  be  employed  for  an  indefinite 

tal  tonnage  r<              I  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  shown 

Sitting  vessels. 

Stealers. 

Total 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew, 

No. 

Tons, 

An ■ 

Tllfll 

Tous. 

Cr<«, 

HI 

8,349 

14 

K  I'M 

89 

64 

9,843 

469 

93 

12,197 

556 

37 

3,903 

286 

130 

16,100 

842 

IM 

54 

325 

so 

2,159 

168 

74 

9,162 

493 

1865 

40 

4,876 

260 

50 

6,387 

394 

n 

11,963 

674 

mm 

28 

ini 

■21 

4,027 

278 

49 

10,261 

469 

i»t 

280 

10 

n 

93 

U.731 

631 

Mi 

60 

60 

458 

106 

<u:to 

720 

una 

5.972 

231 

4,200 

28S 

65 

10,172 

MM 

4,897 

153 

19 

140 

48 

293 

i  m 

13 

1,363 

85 

13 

186 

6,535 

271 

1886 

24 

^66J 

80     SO 

DyMl      208 

50 

8,202 

288 

[hiring  the  year  189G  four  vessels,  aggregating  577  tons,  were  sold  to 

feigner*,  and  in  consequence  were  removed  from  the  registers  of  this 

Sales  were  also  made  to  British  subjects  of  123  vessels,  with  a 

al  tonnage  of  11,247,  which  remained  on  the  registers  at  Sydney  and 

Vessels  Built. 

rhe  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  great  activity  in  the  con- 

nction  both  of  Bailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52  steam 

**k  having  been  built  in   1883,   whilst  39  Bailing  vessels  and  64 
imers  were  built  in  the  subsequent  year.     Trade  then  became  less 
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active,  and  the  industry  showed  a  tendency  to  die  out.  In  18 
had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  years,  and  there  hn 
little  improvement  Bince,  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  built  during 
being  only  369,  and  of  steamers  598,  in  all  967.  The  number  of  * 
built  in  each  of  the  years  shown  was  : — 


Sailing  venels. 

Steamer*. 

Total. 

Yfgf, 

No. 

Tonf. 

No. 

Ton*. 

Veawla. 

Tonnage. 

1880 

29 

1,938 

12 

861 

41 

2,799 

1883 

50 

1,885 

52 

5,368 

102 

7,253 

1884 

39 

2,518 

64 

5,145 

103 

7,663 

1885 

29 

800 

36 

2,992 

65 

3,792 

188B 

27 

1,339 

40 

2,637 

67 

3,976 

18S7 

14 

636 

16 

778 

30 

1,414 

1888 

9 

304 

11 

394 

20 

698 

1889 

9 

204 

14 

663 

23 

867 

1890 

9 

394 

6 

697 

15 

1,091 

1891 

27 

573 

13 

767 

40 

1,340 

1892 

27 

782 

10 

317 

37 

1,099 

1893 

11 

563 

7 

236 

18 

799 

1894 

6 

466 

8 

463 

14 

929 

1895 

5 

4S1 

4 

259 

9 

740 

1896 

7 

369 

8 

598 

15 

967 

The  building  of  steam  vessels  during  the  last  ten  years  was  of 
importance  than  that  of  sailing  ships,  the  tonnage  constructed  d 
the  period  tieing  5,172  of  steam  and  4,772  of  sailing;  but 
1 s'.'-  to  lSi».">  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  turned  out  o 
yani-i  of  New  South  Wales  exceeded  that  of  the  steamers.  Scho 
ami  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing  vessels  built  ii 
colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class  averaging  conside 
under  10o  tons  burden.  The  growing  tendency  to  supplant  si 
vessels  by  steamers,  ami  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  for  the fi 
ami  hulls  of  vessels,  have  given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship-bui 
industry,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimen 
l!\ery  kind  of  timlier  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  foui 
the  rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  as  thede 
:■»:■  i his  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little  advantage  c 
;»iken  of  the  resources  i>f  the  colony  in  this  respect. 

N.«  reliable  data  have  so  far  been  procurable  as  to  the  numbe 
ir.*i*-e  of  vess»  Is  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales  local  t 
hr.-  the  number  must  le  considerable,  and  such  vessels  form  an  ii 
if  iarj"  v.i:i:e  altogether  lost  Mirht  of  in  the  Customs  returns, 
i.h-i.  L'WfViT.  of  the  iarvre  numlvr  imported  may  be  gathered  fra 
!■■  S>:  v. >.:':■  >:i  oi  the  tonnage  of  other  than  New  South  Wales  built  vt 
«:.:■■!.  f.T  trie  pa>t  ten  years  has  averaged  4,441  tons  sailing  and 
t  ::-  >team  wr  annum. 
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Docks  and  Wharfs. 

both  by  the  Government  and  by  private 
1  airing  of  Bnips  ia  equal  to  the  require- 
colony.     At 

patent  slips.     At  NV 
hich  there  ore  other  docking  and  building 
it  parts  of  the  colony  for  th< 

The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney,  as  well  as 
dimensions  and  the  size  <»f    vessel  they   will   carry,  are 
mg  table  : — 


£ 


..t  Do* 

- 


Where  situated. 


roment).. 


•ytMorty 


Cockatoo  Island  ., 
Balm  aiti    


rview  Bay 
•Ton'aBay   ,,< 
U  Bay  


Balmain 


vessel  that 
amy  he 


ft. 

ft 

4,50 

59 

two 

84 

t4cj 

M  at  top, 

M  b»l*m. 

[60 

42 

40 

317 

55 

90 

150 

60 

270 

30  | 

200 

80 

tan  Mm, 

32  0 
19  0 


12  0 

14  0 

15  0 

;  a 

7  9 

17  ft 

5  3 


Lifting 

patent 
Klip  or 


tons. 


474 
1,200 
1,600 

12(1 

300 

}  2,000 

}  1,000 
40 


neceeaary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  Bnip 

yards,     The  Sutherland  Graving  Dock  at  Cockatoo 

1  unit nt,  is  one  of  the   larg 
tible  of  receiving  vesse 

of  which  8  were  British 

id,  70  being  repaired  in  the 

the  Sutherland  Dock,  f  the 

he    twelve    months 
tpenditure   to  £1,849,  excluai\ 

b ip pi  n  g  S  \  1 1  n  F'v  st  an d s  u  n  r i  vailed.    T 1 
-,  so  that  the 

The  Government    bold  the 
1  which  m&gu 
1  constructed,  which  are  capable  of  berthing  vess' 
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7,000  tons  register.  The  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  ranges  between  $ 
30  feet,  and  the  wharfs  have  an  available  frontage  of  6,530  feet 
large  part  of  the  wharfage  at  Pyrmont  and  Darling  Harbour,  and  Go 
Wharf  at  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  an 
fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  for  the  speedy  dischai 
the  largest  ships  constructed.  The  appliances  for  handling  cargo  o 
Pyrmont  wharfs,  which  are  3,500  feet  in  length,  consist  of  fonn 
cranes  of  ten  tons  each,  and  on  all  the  jetties  the  railway  line  is  laid* 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  Government  wharfs  at  Darling  Harboc 
4,000  feet  in  length,  and  are  fitted  with  one  steam  crane  of  ten 
Cowper  Wharf,  at  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  is  3,000  feet  in  length,  anc 
contains  excellent  accommodation  for  large  vessels.  At  Blacki 
Bay  there  is  a  Government  wharf  1,400  feet  in  length,  and  at  "V 
Bay  a  jetty  230  feet  in  length  has  been  erected.  The  wharfage  fra 
in  Port  Jackson  belonging  to  the  Government  is  about  18,890 
Powerful  shipping  appliances  and  roomy  stores,  as  well  as  electric '. 
ing.  are  to  be  found  on  all  the  important  wharfs.  The  total  fra 
of  the  public  and  private  wharfs  amounts  to  about  7  miles. 

Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000 
can  be  safely  l>erthed ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic  appl 
for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharfs.  The  Government  owns  n 
all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length  of  about  12,532 
The  total  length  of  the  Bullock  Island  wharf"  is  7,760  feet,  in  ad< 
to  which  there  are  four  ballast  jetties  50  feet  long  and  200  feet  i 
5, 5. "50  feet  of  the  wharf  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  There  a 
hydraulic  cranes  of  from  9  to  25  tons,  each  capable  of  shipping 
tuns  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  3  steam  cranes  of  15  tow 
is  proposed  to  spend  .£150,000  immediately  in  further  increasin 
shipping  facilities  at  Bullock  Island.  On  the  town  side  of  the  ha 
there  are  3.007  feet  of  Government  wharfs,  extending  in  a  conti: 
line,  2,130  feet  U»ing  set  apart  for  cargo  Iwrths  for  deep-draught  v< 
077  feet  for  rimlier  and  general  cargo  for  light-* lraught  vessels,  an 
feet  for  passenger  steamers.  The  wharf  at  Stockton  is  600  feet 
all  of  which  is  used  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  with  one  15-ton 
crane  and  one  shoot.  Tn  addition  to  the  appliances  mentioned, 
an*  seven  private  shoots  for  the  loading  of  coal.  By  the  port  regulfl 
steamers  are  required  to  receive  coal  at  the  steam  cranes  on  B 
Island  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  600  t 
the  hydraulic  cranes.  Sailing  vessels  are  expected  to  receive  at 
■100  tons  per  day  from  th"  steam  cranes,  and  000  tons  per  day  fro 
hydraulic  cranes.  It  is  estimated  that  2S,S00  tons  of  coal  per  df 
be  shipped  at  Newcastle  when  all  the  appliances  belonging  t 
Government  and  private  companies  are  brought  into  use.  The 
also  two  slips  owned  by  private  individuals,  capable  of  taking  up  i 
«>f  100  and  1.100  tons  respectively.  Staiths,  cranes,  and  othei 
shipping  appliances  have  been  erect pd  at  Wollongong,  Bulli,  Coa 
and  other  ports.     Private  as  well  as  Government  wharfs  are  fot 
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1  a  trade 


i£  Hm   rivers  of  fli  and 

tties  and 


public    wharfs    at 

:  1  -  'V 

ia#»,  bge  dues,  no 

this  port:  and  Wollong 
0  for  whs  >rts 

ed,  an  amount  o1  was  coll 

1  stated 

South  \\  id  with  lighthouses,  the 

which   there    were  17 
(its  an-  ips  for  the  safety  of  harbour  na^  The 

in  addition  to  which  ft 

was  spent  00  ;*>•  of 

equipment     The  ry  Island 

iluaive 
[in4 

irfu] 

ho  t»  s  at  sea. 

6  from  any  sourer  of  danger  to 
sonable  precautions  were  tak 
rarr-  tly  two  lifeboat  Btations  on  the  coast, 

Sydney  }1<  other  at  Newcastle  ;  hut  tin-  v 

various  have  been  fitted  with  cork  linings, 

work  of  rescue,  in  which  many  of 
ftUant  serviee.     The  steam  tugs  subsidised  by  the 
ships  in   and  out  of  port,  are  also 
mg  assistance  to  vessels  to  distress ; 
ices  fire   kept  at   certain   places  along  the  < 

.rider  lUO  tons  burden. 

10  wrecks  within  the  mo  of 

isels  being  1 

;  cargo  110.     Two  livi  i  a  total 

vessel  w;  1-  was  the  steamer 

Bel  Iambi  Reef  near  Wol- 

ked  at   Morna 

>  Port  Stephen-,  \x\  of  a  total  of  eight  on 

•  only  othe  l  urden  which  were  wrecked 

each  of 

,    and    the    1*1 

r,  was  wrecked  on  the  har, 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  or  otherwise  withi 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony,  during  the  ten  years  1887-96  : — 


Tear. 

Under 
60  tons. 

50  to 
100. 

100  to 
200. 

200  to 
300. 

300  to 
400. 

400  to 
500. 

Ovtr 
500 

ton*. 

TotaL 

1887 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

13 

1888 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1889 

4 

8 

5 

2 

... 

... 

1 

20 

1890 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

... 

3 

16 

1891 

3 

10 

3 

... 

... 

1 

1 

18 

1892 

4 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

1893 

4 

3 

6 

1 

1 

— 

... 

15 

1894 

5 

10 

1 

... 

1 

1 

18 

1895 

3 

4 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

10 

1896 

2 

4 

2 

2 

... 

... 

10 

During  tho  year  1896  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales,  i 
in  Sydney,  and  the  local  Board  at  Newcastle,  held  nineteen  inq 
Eleven  masters  were  examined  for  the  loss  of  vessels,  five 
exonerated,  and  the  certificates  of  four  suspended — each  for  a  pel 
three  months — one  was  reprimanded  and  cautioned,  and  in  one  c 
evidence  was  adduced  on  which  to  found  a  charge  of  default. 
inquiries  into  collisions  were  also  conducted,  one  master  being  ceu 
and  the  certificates  of  three  suspended.  Two  inquiries  into  the  stn 
of  vessels  resulted  in  the  mate's  certificate  of  one  vessel  being  susp 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  case  in  respect  of  the  other.  Two  in< 
were  held  into  the  supposed  loss  of  missing  ships. 


Dredging  Fleet. 

To  keep  open  and  improve  the  harbours  and  coastal  rivers  the  " 
Department  in  1896  had  employed  12  ladder  dredges,  with  an  atto 
fleet  of  29  punts  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,680  ;  15  grab  di 
«S  sand-pump  or  suction  dredges  ;  and  4  combined  grab  and  sand 
dredges.    Besides  the  dredging  plant  there  were  23  tugs  employed 
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1,  and  on  other  service  appertaining  to  dredging  operations, 
k  done  and  the  cost  for  the  year  1896  for  each  class  of  dredge 


Tons 
Dredged. 

Houn 
Dredging. 

Expenditure. 

t 

e. 

Dredging  only. 

Dredging  and 
Towing. 

Total. 

Per  ton. 

Per  hour. 

Total. 

Per  ton. 

np 

I  Sand 

3,303,241 

3,092,825 

405,830 

639,381 

19,942 

12,265 

3,415 

23,248 

,£ 

34,150 

21,857 

4,326 

11,802 

pence. 
2-48 
1-69 
255 

4-42 

£   s.  d. 
1  14     2 
1  15     7 
1     5    4 

0  10     1 

£ 

47,524 

22,218 

4,847 

15,116 

pence. 
3'45 
1-72 
2*83 

5-67 

7,441,277 

58,870 

72,135 

232 

14     6 

89,705 

2*89 

naterial  dredged  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sand  and  mud, 
ffer  material  was  raised  by  some  of  the  dredges.  The  details 
tat  while  the  average  cost  of  dredging  by  ladder  dredges  was 
»r  ton,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  raised  cost  not  more  than 
and  the  most  expensive  dredging  was  at  the  rate  of  5*34d.  The 
raising  material  by  grab  dredges  was  on  an  average  4*4  2d.  per 
9  least  cost  being  183d.  for  sand  and  mud.  A  considerable 
j  of  rock  and  boulders  was  removed  by  these  dredges,  otherwise 
rage  cost  would  not  have  been  higher  than  3-90&  per  ton.  The 
imp  dredges,  eight  in  number,  removed  3,092,825  tons  during 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  252  tons  for  each  dredge  per  hour,  the 
1  cost  being  £1  15s.  7d.  an  hour,  or  l'69d.  per  ton. 

XMt  of  dredging  in  New  South  Wales  compares  very  favourably 
at  in  other  countries.  Comparing  the  work  done  at  the  mouth 
Banter  River  at  Newcastle  with  dredging  on  the  Clyde,  below 
r,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  lifting  soft  material  by  ladder 
of  equal  power  was  in  the  former  case  1  *57d.  per  ton,  and  in 
fer,  2-06(1;  at  Sydney,  where  the  material  removed  was  sand, 
lid  sewage,  the  cost  was1  1*7  4d. — a  satisfactory  result,  especially 
;  is  considered  that  wages  are  twice  as  high  in  the  colony  as  in 
fcritain,  and  chandlery  and  other  stores  are  dearer. 
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Fares  and  Freights. 
Looking  at  the  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  shipping  trade  < 
South  Wales,  it  would  naturally  he  expected  that  a  liberal  scale* 
and  freights  would  be  in  force,  and  this  will  be  found  actually  to 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  the  intercolonial  rates  have  been  ext 
low,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  among  the  various  steamshi 
panies.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  pi 
rates  during  1 896  : — 


Ports. 


Fares. 


Fans. 


First 
Class. 


Second 
Clans. 


Pc»rU. 


First 


Clam 


Nf.w  Soi-tii  Walks 
Pokth. 

Hareman's  Hay 

Pai  linger  River 

llyron  Hay 

( 'l"ar«?n«'c  River 

Kden     

Marleay  River    

M.irnii'iK  River 

N'amhiiera  River  

NYwv.isfle    

l'ort  Maefpiarie     

Hallina 

Lismoru   

Ullailiilla 

\Voilonp>iitf    


Victorian  Port. 
Melbourne 


yrr.KNHLASb  Ports. 

[turk'town 

l<-)Ul-|| 

lindane 

Ilundalieri; 

I'ainis    

r.mkf-iwn    

M.ukay    

Man-li.inmu'h 

Motirilyan  HarlMiir  . . . 

Norma  n  ton     

Kmkhainpton    

Tnwiiovillf 

Thursday  Nland    


£    8.  d. 


£  s.    d.  I 


1  15 
0  l.r> 

0    4 


0  10 

1  0 
1  0 
0  15 

o  Is 

o  15 
O  15 
ii  15 
nil)  2 
o  15 

0  15 

1  0 
0  10 
0    2 


(2    0    0 
"( 3  10    0 


15    5 

7  10 

3  0 

4  10 

8  10 
■I  10 

7  o 

4  0 

8  10 
1.1  10 

(i    o 

5  II 

12  15 


South  Aisttmlian 

lVllTS. 
VUHL-le  -'3     7 

AU,AlK  (fi  10 

Fort  I'irif j    :i  in 

P"rt   I»ir«iu  (N'tirtin  r:r  IS    o 
lYrnt-n).  I 


Wrsiruv  A"  sriL\M\s" 

lVUTH. 

AH- my 

lVrtlnFrenuntlel    ... 

T.\-mani\v  I*t>i: r-* 

ll.-l-art    

L.uncotmi 


i    *«  ]■»  i' 

"i  12    n  •» 

*    o  ii 


o  I 


Xkw  Zk aland  Ports. 

Auckland 

Hunedin  :M4(:.i..ksir»ii 
LytlU-ton     „          „ 
Napier  (via  Auckland) 
Wellington  

F.rnnpRAx  Pouts. 

Antwerp   

Ilremcii 

Krindui 


£ 
4 
5  10 

4  15 

5  10 
4    0 


S.  <L 

0  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Oenoa    . 
London  . 


0  15    0 

1  0    0 


Marseilles . 
Naples  ... 


7    5  0 

3  15  0 

1    o  ■.  I 

1  15  o  j 

4  10  •>  j 

5  o  u 

3  lo  n  ; 
o  '  l  in  o,1 
<i     4  in  ti 
o     <;  15  n 
u  !  2  15  n 
o  |  4    n  o.i 
o     o  15  o 

l 
i 

2  0  ii 

4  10  o 
2    ii  o ' 

0    n  «• 


Southampton 

Venice   

Faktrrm  Ports. 

Aden 

Hoinhav 


57  0  0 
57  0  0 
£55  to  £05 

52    0    0 
£«0-£70 

65    0    0 
£50-£65 

57    0    0 
£55-£66 


45    0    0 
40    0    0 


£  ad. 

2  5   0 

3  5    0 

2  5    0 

3  5   0 
2  5   0 


85  0  0 
35  0  0 
£32  to  a 

80  0  0 
£35  to  £4 

40  0  0 
£30  to  £3 


0    0 
0    0 


Caleutta 


Colombo    35    0    0 


Hon;,'  Kon? I 

•lava    

Penan.: | 

Port  Moresby j 

Shanghai ■ 

Singaimn* ] 

MauntiiiH I 

P..rt  Sai.l I 

Reunion     

Yokohama    ■ 


33  0 
27  0 
Sn  10 
22  10 
37  10 
3S  0 
52  0 
£53-£C3 
51  0  0 
39  15    0 


4     0    .) 

•»     ll     n 

;•   (i   ii 


P\r|KlC   POUT:*. 

Aneitvum ! 

Kijii^nv  i.in<i  l.vwika. 
II  avan  n  » Ii     (New  \ : 

lli-hrnbtj »" 

ll..ii-l!:.-i 

Vnn;i-i       

S  iiii-i.k  Man  N   

*»i:i   r'r.ui   i'«  ■■ 

r-inga  Nl:t:ii|M 

\':ituo\i\i.r    


10  10 
10    0 


£30 to  £3 
£25  to 
£27  10a 
£25  to 
£27  l«i 
£25  to 
£2710* 
23    0    C 


14    0  I 

2d    0  ( 

27    0  ( 

35  12  ( 
£31  to  £J 

35    0  » 

27    0  < 


6    O 

a   o 


i*   o 
7    rt 


4')     0     0 


;  io  o 

:  if?  o 
i  1»  10 
I  10    0 


-:  i m;:  s :-  ■  * « ■■ 

.1    2  in  0     j  1     0    ii 


S.»l  Til   AFKUAN  j 

I\.ur. 
i'apoTown   35    0    0  1 


FREIGHTS  OS  WOOL. 


Ill 


i  by  sailing  vessels  are  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  the  intending 
er,  but  the  number  of  such  passengers  is  becoming  smaller  from 
year  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  steamer  fares.  Fares  from 
to  London  are,  however,  given  as  £35  to  £45  first  class,  and  £16 
second  class ;  and  from  Newcastle  to  San  Francisco  as  £20  to 

freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  determine, 
certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  The  present 
»  coat  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  iVd.  per  lb. ;  in 
he  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Information  regarding 
.  is  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1857,  as  the  follow- 
ares  show,  the  freights  on  pressed  greasy  wool  have  fallen 
cent.  The  freights  are  in  every  case  for  sailing  ships,  as  the 
;  of  shipping  wool  by  steamers  was  by  no  means  general  until 
cent  years. 


Year. 

Freight 
per  lb. 

Tear. 

Freight 
per  lb. 

Yew. 

Freight 
per  lb. 

1857 

id. 

1871 

id. 

1885 

id. 

1858 

id. 

1872 

sd. 

1886 

id. 

1859 

id. 

1   1873 

H 

1887 

id. 

1880 

id. 

j   1874 

gd. 

1888 

Ad. 

1861 

id. 

1875 

id. 

1888 

Ad- 

1862 

id. 

1876 

Jd. 

1890 

Ad. 

1863 

id. 

1877 

id. 

1891 

Ad. 

1864 

id. 

1878 

Ad. 

1892 

«d. 

1865 

id. 

1879 

Jd. 

1893 

«d. 

1866 

id. 

1880 

«d. 

1894 

«d. 

1867 

K 

18S1 

Jd. 

1895 

«d. 

1868 

Ad. 

1882 

id. 

1896 

Ad. 

1869 

A<1. 

18S3 

•  H 

1870 

Id. 

1884 

id. 

112 


SHIPPING. 


The  following  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment, 
prices  have  remained   fairly  uniform  for  several  years,  except  w& 
slightly  affected  by  temporary  causes  : — 


Vessel. 

Per  lb. 

Per  ton  weight 

Per  ton  measurement 
(40  cubic  feet). 

Tear. 

Wool  (Greasy). 

TaUow. 

Leather. 

Hidee. 

Preserved 
Meats. 

MllMIIIMsJ 

GooEl 

1887 1 
1888 1 
1889 1 

SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 
SaUing 
Steam 

Ad.  to  |<L 

jd.  to  |d. 
Ad.  to  Ad. 

id.  to  |d. 
Ad.  to  Ad. 

id.  to  Id. 

|d.  to  id. 

id.  to  id. 

id.  to  Ad. 
Ad.  to  |d. 

|d.  to  Ad. 

id.  to  Jd. 
Ad.  to  id. 

|d.  to  |d. 

id.  to  Ad. 

fd.  to  id. 
Ad.  to  |d. 
Ad.  to  id. 
id.  to  Ad. 

id.  to  Jd. 

22/6  to  30/- 

80/-  to  45/- 
25/-  to  46A 
80/.  to  52/6 
25/-  to  45/. 
26/*  to  60/. 
32/6  to  47/6 
35/.  to  50/- 
26/-  to  45/- 
32/6  to  45/- 
27/6  to  87/6 
45/-  to  50/- 
25/-  to  40A 
85/-  to  50/- 
32 '6  to  37/6 
40/-  to  50/- 
17/6  to  35/- 
22/6  to  40/- 
12/8  to  25/- 
12/6  to  85/- 

80/-  to  85/- 
40/-  to  60/- 
80/-  to  46/- 
86/-  to  60/- 
27/6  to  45/- 
40/-  to  60/. 
85/.  to  45/. 
45/-  to  60/. 
27/6  to  40/- 
32/6  to  50/. 
27/6  to  40/- 
40/-  to  60/- 
25/-  to  40/- 
85/-  to  60/- 
32/6  to  40/- 
36/-  to  50/- 
80/.  to  40/- 
85/-  to  65/- 
26/-  to  30/- 
27/6  to  46/- 

15/-  to  20/- 

20/- 

15/-  to  20/- 

15/-  to  25/. 

20/-  to  30/- 
80/-  to  85/- 
16/-  to  22/6 

86/- 
16/-  to  22/6 
80/.  to  40/- 
17/6  to  20/- 

80/. 
15/-  to  22/6 
25/-  to  40/- 
15/-  to  17/6 
25/-  to  40/- 

25/- 

26/-  to  80/- 
80/- 
22/6 

26/-t0sH 
* 
60f 

20/-te« 

■ 

2V6to4« 

2V6to6| 
27/Bto^ 

wm 

25/- to  4* 
40/- to* 

«V-  •»* 
35/- to* 

ft*-***! 
30/-to4tf 
17/5  to  s^ 
20/-to# 

1890 1 
1891 1 
1892 1 
1893 1 
1894 1 
1895 1 
1896 1 

26/-  to  80/- 

80/- 
17/6  to  25/- 

20/-  to  27/6 
82/6  to  40/- 
16/-  to  17/6 

80/- 

17/6 
25/-  to  80/- 
15/.  to  17/B 
20/-  to  SO/- 
12/6  to  15/- 
20/-  to  80/- 

"3 


COMMERCE. 


Col:  toms  administers  affairs  relating  to  Customs 

;  all  revenue  derived  from  the  charges  on 
tees   of    the    Marine    Hoard,    and     the 
from  the  public  wharfs,     A  Hoard,  consisting  of  three 

if  determining  disputes  q  the 

lie  :irul  the  officers  of  the  department,  our  may 

appealed  against  to  the  Supreme 
nth  hnal  reference  to  the  Privy  Council. 

if  the  colony  may  be.  conducted  under   one  of   two 
he  captain  of  a  vessel  may  obtain  a  document*  called 
his  ship  to  engage  in  the  local  carrying  trade 
if  three  months,   or  \v   may   enter   the  particulars  of  his 
purpose,  and  have  the  entries  initially 
every  voyage,     It  is  not  necessary   to  pass  en 
1  from  one  poi  colony  to  another,  although,  of 

sable  articles  are  carried  under  a  bond  certificate.      With 
<"1     for    or     receive*  I     from    abroad,     a 
rseof  procedure  is  adopted.      A  declaration  must  be  made 
id  values  of  all  imports,  except   such 
f  into  porl  for  transhipment*  of  which  on 

ivd,  there  being  no  law  in  existence 

ipply  the  quantities  and  values  of  such  goods, 

i  specific  duties,   the  values  declared  by 

the  values  at  the  port  of  shipment, 

ce,    and   all   other   charges  added.      The 

vain  are  checked,  and,  where  wrongly  stated, 

id  bj  (otns  officials,     Dutiable  articles  may  be  reintro- 

mder  rein  trod  uctiou  certificates,  which  ai 

irtuient   for  the  poi t  or  border  station  at  which 

ntroduce    the    goods.      All    goods    seized    by    the 

sd  to  auction  sale,  and    if   they  do  not  realise  the 

iable  on  them  they  are  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 

Customs  do  not  in  every  case 

which    the  goods  have    actually  come,    but 

which  the)   were  shipped.     This  is  an  imperfection 

§1  to  stoma  statistics,   which  in  the  present  method  of 

aot  be  avoided.     The  desirability  of  recording  the 

pla  a  m  is  admitted   and  the  Customs  officers  go  so  far  as 
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COMMERCE. 


to  alter  the  entries  where  the  nature  of  the  goods  clearly  shows  tlr 
they  have  arrived  from  another  country  than  the  one  stated.  In  tik 
manner  the  exports  of  the  colony  are  in  many  cases  cleared  for  otb^ 
countries  than  those  for  which  they  are  ultimately  destined,  and  it  $ 
estimated  that  some  £4, 309,000  of  goods  in  transit  to  Europe  «* 
credited  in  the  Customs  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Although  goods  transhipped  at   Sydney  and  other  ports  are 
included  in  the  trade  returns  of  the  colony,  in  some  of  the  provincei  j 
which  they  are  forwarded  they  are  treated  as  exports  of  New 
Wales,  ami  there  is  in  consequence  a  discrepancy  between  the  j 
change  figures  published  in  this  colony  and  those  of  the  other 
where  the  practice  mentioned  prevails.     Dutiable  articles  carried  1 
vessels  for  use  or  consumption  on  board  are,  however,  classed  as  < 
here  when  the  vessels  clear,   but  no  account  is  taken  of  goods  on  I 
free  list.     The  quantities  aud  values  of  exports  are  not,  as  in  the  «__ 
of  the  imports,  obtained  under  declaration,  but  the  Collector  of  Custom 
has  power  to  adopt  this  form  of  procedure  should  he  think  it  advi 
to  do  so*     The  values  given  in  the  returns  represent  the  values  of  1 
goods  at  the  place  of  shipment  in  the  colony,  and  are  checked  by  I 
Customs  officers  with  the  prices  ruling  from  day  to  day  in  the  ] 
markets. 

Increase  of  Teade. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  New  South  "Wd 
has  increased  during  the  seventy-one  years  over  which  the 
extend,  from  £400,000  in  1825  to  £43,571,859  in  189fi,  The  yeari| 
values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  fntt 
1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic;  but  of  late  years  the  progress 
the  colony,  as  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady,  IM 
largest  falling  off  in  any  year  l>eing  that  experienced  in  1892,  T8| 
gross  value  of  the  exports  from  year  to  year,  for  the  reasons  here&fai 
pointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  ciranfc 
stanced  like  New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  I 
value  of  the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  ] 
be  readily  traced  in  the  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the 
values.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  for  the  several 
shown,  was  :— 


Imports, 


Export* 


Total  Tmtle.     Year, 


Impart* 


Exports 


Total! 


£ 

£ 

1325 

300,01X1 

100,000 

1830 

420,4*0 

141,461 

LS40 

3,014,189 

1,399,092 

IS'iO 

i\o7M:te 

2,399,580 

im 

7,733,859 

(1,311,351 

1870 

8,284,378 

8,930,578 

1880 

14,176,083 

15,082,802 

£ 

400,000 

561,941 

4,413,881 

4,477,918 

14,067,210, 

16,314,956 

20,858,8(1"  \ 


1890 
1891 
11892 
\  1893 
1894 

tms 

1936 


£  £ 

22,615,004  22,045,937 
25,383,397'!  25,944,  U20i 
29, 776,526i  21,972,247 


is,ni7,o:w 

15,801,041 
15,992,415 


22,921,223 
20,577,073 
21,934,7X3 


20,561,510  23,010,349 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 
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[>wing  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South 
h  each  of  the  principal  countries  during  the  year  1896  : — 


Total 

Imports 

therefrom. 

Exports  thereto. 

COUXTRIKS. 

Domestic 
Produce  or 
Manu- 
facture. 

Other 
Produce  or 
Manu- 
facture. 

Total. 

Total 
Trade. 

CoLOxm:— 

£ 

2,116,721 

4,679,466 

1,436,927 

25,361 

697,706 

704,699 

£ 

2,707,303 

414,808 

2,464,850 

217,223 

45,774 

153,853 

£ 
529,148 
812,946 
265,524 
316,042 
121,625 
275,780 

£ 
8,290,461 

1,227,754 

2,720,374 

533,265 

167,399 

429,683 

£ 
6,412,172 

5,907,210 

4,167,801 

568,610 

70S.105 

1,134,282 

•rife              

itralia 

Australasian  Colonies  . . 

9,559,860 

6,063,811 

2,321.016 

8,374,826 

17,984,680 

DM 

7,190,115 

6,486,907 

1,888,976 

8,375,888 

15,606,998 

1  POMIHMlONfl  :— 

minion   

88,810 
113,352 
36,058 
75,860 
208,176 
19,877 
73,635 
19,396 

8,436 
6,516 
35,194 
19,216 
125,069 
18,598 
19,530 
25,464 

3,119 

269 

72,630 

166.386 

1,144 

515 

78 

18,285 

11,566 

6,786 

107,724 

186,001 

126,208 

19,113 

19,608 

43,739 

96,866 
120,137 
148,782 
201,461 

329,379 

naenU 

38,990 
93,248 
63,136 

h  foif  iroinnii 

Other  British  Possessions 

625, 1G4 

268,003 

262,326 

620,328 

1,145,492 

tries:  — 

104,293 
190,545 
146,972 
090,843 
48,925 
40,857 
41,2<13 
75,470 
1,729,871 
118,33? 

094.648 

6,442 

1,214,374 

639,08S 

22,289 

29,810 

40,179 

18.497 

1,027,096 

251,597 

183,232 

1.435 

258.535 

132,351 

18,391 

5.713 

70,166 

62,019 

1,037,868 

26,642 

877.880 

7,877 

1,472,909 

771,389 

40,680 

36,628 

110,385 

80,616 

2,064,964 

277,239 

982,173 

198,422 

1,618,881 

1,462,232 

89,005 

76,380 

151,698 

166,980 

3,794,885 

lis 

lands  and  New  Hebrides  . 
■ 

395,671 

3,186,371  1    3,948,970 

1,795,342 

6,739,312 

8,925,688 

20,661,510  !  16.742.601 

6,267,658 

23,010,349 

43,571,859 

_,.__, 

total  trade  shown  above,  nine-elevenths  are  sea-borne,  the 
two-elevenths  comprising  the  overland  trade  with  the  three 
colonies  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.  Nearly 
of  the  seaward  trade  is  monopolised  by  the  ports  of  Sydney  and 
,  the  trade  of  the  other  six  ports  amounting  to  little  more  than 
and  of  this  amount  eight-ninths  belong  to  the  port  of  Wollon- 
te  distribution  of  the  overland  trade  is  much  more  equal,  as  the 
in  below  will  illustrate.  The  value  of  the  overland  trade 
>ria  during  1896  was  £3,295,820 ;  that  with  South  Australia 
£3,361,798  ;  and  the  Queensland  overland  trade  was  worth 
1.  Wool  and  live  stock  formed  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  with 
and  Queensland,  as  it  did  until  recent  years  with  South 
also  ;  but  since  the  development  in  1886  of  the  mines  in  the 
rtrict,  the  chief  elements  of  export  have  bf*n  silver  bullion, 
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lead,  and  ore  ;  and  the  imports,  general  merchandise  for  Broken '. 
The  appended  table  shows  the  trade  of  each  of  the  ports  and  be 
stations  of  the  colony  during  1896.  Some  of  the  latter — Wild 
and  Bourke,  for  instance — are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  1 
the  actual  border. 


Import*. 

Exports. 

Tort  or  Station. 

New  South 

Wales 

Produce. 

British  and 
Foreign 
Produce. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

Seaward. 


Sydney   16,821,742  10,621,727 


Clarence  River  (Grafton)  484 

Kden    1,271  ! 

Newcastle  611,880  | 

Tort  Mactjuarie 

KiohmoiuiRiver(Ballina)  2 ' 

Tweed  River 460. 

Wollongong  


Total     £17.435,839  12.210,070!  6,030,541  18,240,611 


6,131 

1,265 

1,484,822 

1,168 


16,638,847 

6,131 

1,269 

1,496,687 

1,168 

17 

1,567 

94,925 


33,40 


2,10 


35,67< 


AlUiry    

Ruri:\\;im  

l»i  »^i:.il»i  ll.i     

Utiurke  t  inland*    .  . 
IV  i -\v.irrin:i  ilnl.md^ 

t'.-l'tam        

V'  •:.»». i    

IV'.c-atc     .  .   . 

K:>!.»n     

V^::.\i     

11-'\tii>iii:     

M-M!IU" 

M-.:'.\\.iU 

M::i:^:u.ii 
Sxxv.iMill 

!'       .v.iwal 

'"«,.■  I  Hrad- 
W  t'.'.asuarra 
Wiv.:\»..v:h    . 
W    ...i:-.«.i:.i    Inland 

i  '■      ■■  i'-.,'vH-n^  y\.\ 
"'    \.   >!*vk* 


Ui 


614.779 
9.0S9 


23.033 

09.815 

206 

3.729 

12 

6,947 

251.390 

53.530 

38.762 
15.2*1 
49.383 
*\7'*» 
217.719 
7S.."n»l 

92S.M»i 

376.745 


4S3,  39  ■ 
10.184  ' 
24.315  ' 
49 


40.3i)4 
200,967 


44.042 


14.492 
6*13.173 

97.898 

35^.794 
138.063 

44.308 
528.157 

i.«>»;\.m: 

S;\l>9 


l.«\il  i    3.l'.\\o7l     4.532.621 

i;-..ii-..i  r»'!.ii    i-.v.:»;i.Mo  16.742.091 


59,0S6 
S.519 


4,436 

42 

1.381 

2,491 


162 

4.257 

63 


76 
8.244 


85,172 
1.327 

i7t; 


542,225 

18,703 

24,315 

4,485 

42 

4i,6sr> 

'203,458 

44,046 

14,654, 
6117.430 
97,961 


358,870 
146,307 


129.4vS0 
529.484 
176 


01.681     1.967.228 

39.1S9 

237.117     4.769.738 


US 

211 
19 

i: 


4: 

21 
858 
151 

S 

lti 

8 

3fi 

80S 

61 

2,* 

411 


•:.2*7.tw.s  23.010.349 !  43,87 
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>E    OF    ArSTIiALASl  NIES. 

South  Wales  is  Lai  amount  than  that 

lie 

tb  Australia  m  w  ead 

30,  1*90,  and  ) 
d  though  tie-  lust  year  wn 
il>  1890  and  1891,  the  magnitude  of  tin  I 

i n  value,  and  tlmt 
ring  order:  —  New  Zealand,  South 
tralia,  and  Tasmania. 


IStiQ. 

isoa 

1*W, 

2 

S.865 

i 

64,001 

£ 

• 

11,453 

36/220,237 

Qnt^'n  sUo  d    . 

■;..-i:.i; 

18,021*212 

N..V 

#Scrttth  Australia 

56,008 

17,328*301 

15,006,585 

Western  A 

l.M' 

8,11 

1,154 

s  1,504 

2,6s 

New  Zeal&ji 

1^14,703 

16.07 

10,4 

Au.st  rjJaiia    . . 

94,310,486 

132,833,700 

19,990 

thcro  Territory  - 

Imports, 

OTted   into   the    colony 
il  the  rate  of  £15  L9&   1*1.  per  bead; 
isumption  were  t  £14,293,852,  or  I'll  2a, 

n  during  ing  an  increfl 

-ad  of  gross  imports,  and  of  £2  16s. 
In  1891,  the  gross  imports  averaged  £22 

9d.;  but  from 

I  [»opulation  steadily  declined,  the  ti^ures 

ix  years  that  had 

The 

diminution  in 

liieh 

it  the  colony  imp 

of  population  were  considerably 

ding  three  years. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  per  inhabitant,  distinguishing  those  ft* 
home  consumption  from  the  total  imports,  was  as  follows  for  the  yetl* 
shown : — 


s* 

Year. 

Importo  for 

home 
consumption. 

Total  Imports 
per  head. 

Year. 

Imports  for 

home 
consumption. 

Total  Importr 
per  bead. 

£      8.      d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    b.  d. 

1870 

12    7    8 

15  16    6 

1890 

16    0    8 

20    0  6 

1875 

19  14  10 

23    9  11 

1891 

18  19    9 

22    311    i 

1880 

15    4    9 

19    9    0 

1892 

13  19    2 

17  11   7  i 

1885 

18  19    8 

25  12    0 

1893 

10    2  11 

14  19  *  1 

1886 

16    2    3 

21  19    8 

1894 

8  19  11 

12  15   5  1 

1887 

13  10    8 

19    1    7 

1895 

8    6    0 

12  12  11  1 

1888 

13  16    2 

20    9  11 

1896 

11    2    0 

15  19   4  1 

1889 

16    3  10 

21    8    9 

I 

' 

For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  tfc 
imports,  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading  heads, 
during  1896  the  value  of  each  class  was  as  shown  below  : — 


Classification. 


Total  Imports. 


Import.* 
Dome 


Food  and  beverages,  including  breadstuff's    

Wines,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors     

Livestock 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics    

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up, 
including  silver  bullion,  lead,  and  ore    .....*. 

Coal  and  coke  

Specie  and  gold  bullion 

Articles  of  education,  art,  amusement    

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included  ... 
Unclassified  articles    

Total  value £ 


£ 
3,474,427 

687,804 

980,891 

3,368,662 

4,170,825 

1,333,538 
137,989 

2,482,409 
922,812 

2,503,539 
498,614 


£ 

2,981,917 

604,274 

890,000 

1,476,500 

3,784,683 

888,297 
137,989 
281,221 
771,671 
2,109,707 
967,0M 


20,561,510 


14,298,852  , 


The  import  of  coal  and  coke  during  1896,  amounting  to  £1 37,989 1 
shown  above,  consisted  almost  entirely,  of  coke  required  for  ~" 
purposes  at  Broken  Hill. 

During  1896  the  colony  imported  food  and  drink  for  its  own 
8umptioQ  to  the  value  of  £3,586,191,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  15s.  9d  for 
inhabitant,  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £6,666,061,1 
at  the  rate  of  £5  3s.  6d.  per  head,  together  representing  £7  19b.  ' 
per  head,  out  of  a  total  of  £11  2s.  The  three  principal  items  of  M 
balance  are  live  stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and 
and  metals  raw  or  partly  worked  up.      Of  the  animal  and 
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as  also  of  the  minerals  and  metals,  some  portion  is  worked  up 
ony  for  local  requirements  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  gold 

is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exported  in  the  shape  of  coin. 
&  per  head  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported  for  home 
ion  during  the  last  five  years  is  given  below : — 


Article*. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

s.    d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

20    5 

12    9 

12  10 

13    9 

5    7 

4    5 

3  11 

3    4 

7    3 

5    7 

4    4 

4    3 

32    7 

25    1 

23    9 

28    0 

8    3 

3    8 

3    4 

2    3 

3    2 

1     3 

0    5 

0  11 

2    5 

2    6 

1     1 

1     2 

9  11 

5    1 

2    4 

2    8 

4    2 

2  10 

2    5 

3    3 

3    5 

1    7 

1    5 

1     2 

3  11 

2    7 

2  10 

2    0 

8    6 

8    0 

4    9 

4    2 

2    9 

1  10 

1    9 

1    3 

3  10 

5    0 

3    2 

2    3 

4    2 

2    4 

2    0 

2    5 

6    5 

5    5 

5    0 

5    7 

6    2 

5    7 

4    8 

4    7 

7    4 

5    9 

8    5 

6    5 

5  11 

4  10 

5     1 

4    6 

7    3 

5    2 

4    6 

4    7 

3    2 

2    3 

1  10 

2    8 

1896. 


Wearing,  and  gloves 

de  

shoes 

se,  etc. — 

teei— ... 

rtured  wrought   

lack  and  galvanized) 
ted  sheets  and  bars... 

cattle    

r 

tks,  etc 

rested  and  rough)   ... 
agars,  and  cigarettes 


8.  d. 

15  1 

3  9 

5  4 

28  0 

7  7 

7  11 

1  6 

3  4 

4  1 

1  11 

2  5 


6    1 

4    9 


4  11 
2    6 


nport  of  drapery  stands  first  in  the  list  of  values,  and  if 
apparel  be  added  to  it  the  value  of  these  goods  would  re- 
,  sum,  of  £2  3s.  Id.  per  head  during  1896,  the  greatest  amount 
one  year  having  been  in  1882,  when  the  value  imported 
dmost  £S  for  every  inhabitant.  The  value  per  head  in  1896 
wd  steel,  machinery,  and  hardware  combined,  was  17s.  lOd.  ; 
id  flour,  15s.  6d. ;  intoxicants,  9s.  5d.,  of  which  the  value  of 
ma  4g.  8d.  and  of  beer  3s.  9d. ;  sugar,  7s.  2d. ;  tea,  3s.  4d. ; 
mks,  etc.,  4a  9d.  ;  and  boots  and  shoes,  5s.  4d.  None  of  the 
lues  reach  such  large  figures  except  those  for  live  stock  and 
hough  many  other  articles  form  individually  very  important 
Fwo  things  are  plain  from  a  consideration  of  this  table — the 
rchasing  power  of  the  people,  though  now  greatly  reduced 
1  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  very  large  scope 
ts  lor  the  production  of  goods  which  are  now  imported,  and 
ctension  of  manufactures  within  the  colony.     This  will,  perhaps. 
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Apparel,  Wearing £1,161,834 


he  seen  more  clearly  from  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  prist 
articles  imported  during  the  year  1 896,  as  given  in  the  following  tabh 

Livestock £M 

Malt  and  hope 131 

Matches fl 

Milk,  Condensed    si 

Musical  instruments 81 

Oils— mineral  and  vegetable  191 
Paints,  paper  hangings,  lamp- 
ware Ill 

Paper,     books,    stationery 

etc S5S 

Pickles,    sauces,    and    oil- 
men's stores 79 

Potatoes    and  other  vege- 
table*?    20( 

Saddlery  and  harness  and 

saddler's  ware 41 

Silver  plate  and  ware 61 

Skins  and  hides. ffi 

Spirits  Ml 

Sugar  SI 

Tea  2> 

Timber  8 

Tinplates T 

Tol>accot  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes   23 

Watches  and  clocks 4 

Wine 6 


ArniH  and  ammunition 

Beer 

Ingots  and  shoes 

Butter  

Candles 

( 'huff  ami  liny 

CVment  

( \\  t  lory  and  grindery 

Drajicry  

I  >ni^s     and     apothecaries' 

ware  

Kanry  ijoods  and  toys 

Kish,   Preserved  

Flour 

Fruit,  Bottled,  dried,   and 

green 

Kurn it ure  and  upholstery  .. 
<  i  lass  ami  gla*»ware  


129,340 

260,664 

381,233 

85,606 

59,840 

238,849 

47,805 

76,195 

2,238,368 

166,696 

152,077 

98,621 

536,460 

367,272 
84,920 
7,219 


4  i rain  and  pulse 820,984 


Hardware 

Iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures and  machinery 

dams  and  jellies 

-lewi-llery  and  precious 
atones 

leather 


261,190 

1.2S2.562 
24,463 

105,858 
81,502 


The  value  of  the  ini|x>rts  into  Now  South  AYales,  distinguished  v 
tin*  main  countries  of  origin,  for  1S70  and  subsequent  periods  ex 
y\\x\i  iS'Jti,  \v:is  us  uwlcriiotcd  : — 


Yr.ir. 

I'ltittHl 
Kinuilmn.       i 

£ 

AufctrAlttftian 
('olonkit. 

£ 

other  British 
Possessions. 

£ 

t 
Foreign  States.  1 

Toti 

i         £        i 

£ 

1S70 

3.200.706 

3.677,927 

573.462 

<         832,283  i 

8,28- 

1*:;, 

6.0t  12.226 

5.S7S.751 

867.252 

926,904 

13,73; 

1*S0 

6.536.661 

5.945.7SS 

539.334 

1.154,280  ' 

14,171 

1>n5 

1 1  .SS5.597 

8.595, 429 

S1S.6S9 

i      2,437,746  ; 

23,7* 

1  >*6 

10.445.9S0 

S.OK5.5S4 

621.507 

2.160,056  | 

21,31 

IvsT 

7.99N.56* 

9.017.035 

549.345 

1.606,369  1 

19.17 

]sss 

9.2 1 2. 9  M 

9.0*5.567 

736.224 

2,194,505  | 

21,22 

|ss;j 

V736.  17  >» 

10.647,312 

S14.71S 

2.664,549 

22,86 

lv.ui 

N.62S.O07 

lo.9Sl.72l 

663.325 

2.341.951  ! 

22.61 

1*91 

lo..">s0.2.iO 

11.127.17S 

766.947 

2.909.042  | 

25.38 

1V>.» 

nvs:j.9\3 

9.201.193 

577,707 

2,113.643  '• 

20,77 

iv»:» 

7.21*.  124 

s.*95,7>7 

565.491 

1,427,633  . 

1S.1C 

lvu 

5.9n3.  iy» 

7.791.  !(»S 

6o«t.  356 

1.415,928 

15,80 

1  V»."l 

6.420.107 

7.321. 66S 

611.021 

1.639.619  i 

15,98 

ivh; 

7.190.115 

9„V»9.>60 

625,164 

3,186,371  | 

20,« 

l"...1  inii'Ntioii  «if  th«*  trade  with  tlitVcrvut  countries  will  be  retun 
:•*:-  i>u  in  ihi>  chapicr.      It  may  hero  U»  point e*l  out  that  the  Cu 
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bio  goods  to  be  braced  to  their  place  of  origin — merely 

A  larger  trade  i.s  maintained  by 

than  would  appear  from  the  foregoing 

of  1  •   Australia  by      I ,   of 

The   imports   set  down    as  coming   ir 

be  British  ami  foreign  goods  introdu 
If  Sootfa  Wales  overland  from  Victoria  tod  South  Australia. 

Exports, 
le  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  larger  than 
t  of  tnr  •  tralasian  colony.     For  the  reasons  which  will  here- 

until   1S90  the  exports  usually  fell  short  of  the  imports; 
this  condition  of  things  has  been  rewnedi 
I  the  imports  by  £560,623  in  1891,  £1,195,721 

12  in  1894,  £5,942,370  in  U 

>6.     Compared  with  those  of  other  oolo&isa,  fcbe 

i  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of  home  produce  is  very  satis 

ill  be  evident  at  a  glance  at   the  subsequent  table,  which 

d  export  trade  in  domestic  produce,  and  the  amount  per 

the  popt  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  during  the 

596.    It  will   be  seen   that,  in  point  of  value  per  head  of  popu- 

Wales  takes  third  place  in  the  list : — 


Colony, 

Total  Exports 

of  Domestic 

Produce. 

Per  Head 

of 

Population, 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
lfi,742,e91 
11,054  J824 

8,924,1  si; 

M1M40 
1,002 

1,473,429 

9,177,336 

£    a.   il. 
13     0     0 

9    7    8 

. 

19    2    9 

, 

9  10     5 



Australia. .......... 

13     8     3 

TMmania                    , 

9    0    3 

New  Zealand 

12  19  10 

Australasia  

52,392,354 

12    4     9 

i*  a  defect  in  these  figures,  as  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  the  colonies 
i  and  South  Australia  have  each  a  large  re-export 
klly  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  credit  is 
iroduceof  other  colonies  in  the  returns  showing  their  export 
(few  South  Wales  was  formerly  over  I   with 

-land  for  and  is  still,  to  some  extent, 

>pper  imported  from  Queensland  and  &outh  Australia*  and 
northern  colony,     To  what  extent   the  Customs 
le  produce  is  oi  i  l = i  and  South  Australia  is 

h  of  the  New  South  Wales  produce  passing  through 
for  shipment  to   England  is  exported   as  Victorian  produce, 
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especially  wool,  of  which  large  quantities  shipped  from  the  neighboi 
colony  as  home  produce  are  really  the  production  of  New  South  Wl 
How  far  this  system  obtains  in  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to 

Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  cli 
which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony,  and  those  i 
from  other  countries — the  preponderance  of  home  produce 
very  marked.     The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1896 
twice  that  in   1872,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  expansion  has 
of  a  steady  character.     Wool  constitutes  the  largest  item  of 
export,  and  any  fluctuation  in  the  production  or  market  value  d 
staple  is  plainly  marked  in  the  whole  trade.     The  decline  in  theti 
of  domestic  exports  between  1880  and  1886,  which  the  following 
shows,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to 
losses  brought  about  by  the  succession  of  dry  seasons.     The  exporii 
produce  other  than  that  of  the  colony  also  show  a  decline  about 
period,  ascribable  in  part  to  the  causes  which  affected  the 
ports,  and  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between 
JJritain  and  Queensland  and  Tasmania  : — 


general 
ween  CM 


Year. 

Domestic  produce  exported. 

Other  produce 
exported. 

Total  Expo* 

Gold.           j 

Commodities. 

including  gokL 

£            ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ks?2 

1,242.936    ! 

5,904,021 

3,276,109 

10.483,656 

is;:* 

1, 96-2,094     ! 

7,094,202 

3,108,578 

12,764,874 

1^74 

577.789 

8.40S.4S3 

3,471,703 

12,457,975 

l>7."i 

635.448     , 

9,374.156 

3,787,793 

13,797,397 

ISTii 

30S.4O4 

9,102.099 

3.590,849 

13,061,412 

1*77 

663,502     ■ 

8,8S0.570 

3,913,778 

13,457,900 

ls7* 

609,121 

9,010.058 

3.508,726 

13, 134,405 

1*79 

10,079,317 

3,052,614 

13,131,931 
15,682.802 
16,307,805 

lssO 

'         ' 

12,007.931 

3,074,871 
4.352,528 

ls>l 

"7111,412 

ll.244.Stfr> 

Iss-J 

566,5  10     ' 

12,023.435 

4.4S7.404 

17,677,355 

i*s:* 

502.517 

1 5,625.  $35 

4.133,921 

20,262,273 

1n<4 

73.593 

13,989.034 

4,514,063 

18,577,290 

lss.-, 

71,539 

11,9*7.741 

4,6<H>,827 

16,750,107 

ISMi 

24.  JUS 

11.55S,31l 

4.134,708 

15,717,937 

1**7 

34.1*4 

14.2lMi.12S 

4.2S1.43S 

18,521,750 

l.SNS 

105.540 

15.510.S52 

5,237.73$ 

20.920.130 

1  s*9 

321.731 

17,37S.«02 

5.594,541 

23.294,934 

1V.N) 

137.169 

17.W5.55f5 

4.S13.212 

22,045,987 

W»l 

1,290.093 

19,7*9.619 

4.K5S.30S 

25,944,020 

lVti 

11,4*0 

17,695.616 

4,265,145 

21,972,247 

ls93 

2."i.**r» 

17,«h;s.32S 

5.S27.010 

22,921,223 

lvu 

325.302 

15.579.059 

4.072.712 

20,577,678 

1*95 

1  .<Ni3.55S 

15,372.652 

5.49S.575 

21,934.785 

1  n«h; 

1.099.549 

15.043.142 

0,267,658 

23,i»10.340 

T!u?  value  of  Now  South  Wall's  produce  exported  during  1891  In 
*-\rred'»d  that  t»f  any  other  year.     As  already  shown,  a  portion  d 


m  the  pn                                     [me 

allowing 

9,  which 

a  fortu  i 
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revious  table  : — 

[*wi»c*t  ie  produce  exported. 

Other  produce 

exp  r 

Total  Exports, 

nmoAitim. 

t    « 

£   a,   d. 

£    B.    d. 

£     8.     '1. 

ii    <;   : 

6    4    6 

1!»  1 

8       ! 

14    2    7 

1     2 

23     S 

1       P 

14    I 
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28    i    p 

1     I     9 

lb"    0    B 

6     0     7 
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0  I: 

15     I     3 

■s  10 

IS    4 

1     1     1 

II     2    5 

<5     4     «i 

21     6    0 

13  1 1 
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16 
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ra  io 
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0     i 
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0    2 
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Judged  by  the  volume  of  its  exports  per  inhabitant.  New 
Wales  compares  favourably  with  any  other  country  whose 
is  at  all  considerable,  as  an  export  of  from  £16  to  £24  < 
paralleled  by  some  few  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  whose 
largely  made  up  of  re-exports.  For  the  twenty-five  years  covered  1 
foregoing  statement  the  exports  per  inhabitant  averaged  £19  10M 
falling  as  low  as  £16  4s.  3d.  in  1886,  and  reaching  £24  3a.  6U  in  U 
Excluding,  however,  all  but  domestic  produce,  the  average  vital 
commodities  exported  was  £14  9s.  9d.  per  inhabitant,  and  inctal 
gold  locally  produced,  £15  Is.  6d.  If  the  prices  of  commoditiei  1 
remained  constant  from  year  to  year,  the  value  of  domestic  exports*! 
have  afforded  a  ready  means  by  which  the  progress  of  productive  entsrfl 
might  be  gauged.  Allusion  has  been  made  on  Beveral  occasions  in  1 
chapter  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staple  exports,  and  tafc 
all  commodities  into  consideration,  the  fall  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  over  41  per  cent.,  the  most  serious  decline  occurring  si 
the  year  1884.  As  the  question  of  prices  is  reviewed  at  length  else*! 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living,"  it  will  here  wi 
to  give  the  price-level  for  various  years  which  are  there  established: 


Year. 

Price-level. 
1896  price*=l,000. 

Tear. 

It  In i  !■■  it 
IT1QV-J9WEL 

lSMprices-l,* 

1872 

1,706 

1885 

1,401 

1873 

1,808 

1886 

1,350 

1874 

1,702 

1887 

1,387 

1875 

1,787 

1888 

1,346 

1876 

1,602 

1880 

1.367 

1877 

1,552 

1800 

1,321 

1878 

1,545 

1801 

I 

1,200 

1870 

1,604 

1802 

1,196 

18S0 

1,574 

1803 

1,028 

1881 

1,562 

1804 

927 

188-2 

1,613 

1805 

951 

1S83 

1,613 

1806 

1.000 

1884 

1.590 

Applying   the   figures  just  given  to  the  value  of  commodity 
ascertained  on   page  123,  and  adding  the  value  of  locally-i 


EXPORTS  AT  1896  PRICES. 
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1,  the  comparative  value  of  domestic  exports  for  each  year  is 
it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  prices  of  1896  were  obtained  during 
>le  period.     The  results  are  as  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 


• 

Value  per  Inhabitant  of 

Domestic  Exports,  including 

Gold,  on  the  basis  of  1896  prices. 

Year. 

Value  per  Inhabitant  of 

Domestic  Exports,  including 

Gold,  on  the  basis  of  1896  prices. 

£    8.    d. 
9    0    0 

1885 

£    8.    d.    . 
9    5    8 

11    8    4 

1886 

8  17    2 

9    6    9 

1887 

10    4    6 

10    1     2 

1888 

11    5  10 

9  10    3 

1889 

12    4    5 

10    3    1 

1890 

11  17    5 

9  16    0 

1891 

15  11     1 

9    2    0 

1892 

13    3  11 

10    9    5 

1893 

13  14    9 

10    6    9 

1894 

13  16  11 

10  10    2 

1895 

13  12    5 

12    3    2 

1896 

13    0    0 

9  19  10 

be  whole  period  the  average  exports  per  inhabitant,  computed 
prices,  amounted  to  £12  2s.  2d.  For  the  first  period  of  five 
e  average  was  £11  lis.  2d.  ;  for  the  second  five  years,  £10  lis. 
r  the  third  five  years,  £10  7s.  7d.  ;  for  the  fourth  five  years, 
l  5d.  ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  £13  19s.  8d.  These  figures 
but  be  looked  upon  as  highly  satisfactory,  and  afford  ample 
>  that  the  most  productive  period  in  the  colony's  history  was  the 
re  that  closed  with  1896. 


Increase  op  Production. 

r  the  present  conditions  of  development  of  the  colony,  the  export 
stic  produce  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  its  progress  in  productive 
.  In  the  following  table  the  average  export  of  domestic  produce 
am  is  given  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1870  and  the 
1896  ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  grasped,  as 
bo  avoid  the  irregularities  of  individual  years,  the  figures  have 
raped  in  series  of  five  years.  Besides  the  export  of  domestic 
,  the  table  shows  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on  loans  raised 
ind,  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  non-residents.  The 
»  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  represents  the  amount  available 
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for  the  purchase  of  goods,  which  come  to  the  colony  as  imports. 
hearing  of  the  last  two  columns  will  presently  appear : — 


Period. 


Average  Exports    of 

Domestic  Produce 

per  annum. 


I 


Average  sum  paid  per  an- 
num  uh  Interest  on  Loans 
raised  in  England  and  an 

Earnings  of  Invest- 
ments held  bj-  non-resi- 
dents. 


Excess    of    Exp 

Domestic  Prod* 

Interest  on   Los 

Earning*  of  Ian 

by  not 


1 870-74 
1S7.V79 
1880-84 
188.J-89 
1890-94 
1S05-96 


£ 
7,874,800 
9,740,900 
13,408,900 
14,253,100 
17,804,900 
10,589.500 


£ 

£ 

1,800,800 

6,068,001 

1,883,400 

7,862,501 

2,289,000 

11,179,901 

3,838,000 

10,415,101 

ri.US3.900 

12,641,061 

4,85<>,000 

11,733,50! 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  years  1^95-96,  the  figures  just 
show  a  continuous  increase  in  the  exports  from  period  to  perio 
withstanding  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place.  A 
this  it  may  l>e  urged  that  there  has  l>een  an  increase  in  population, 
order  that  the  comparison  may  he  exactly  on  the  same  lines  the  fol 
table  has  been  compiled  The  figures  show  the  export  of  dc 
produce  per  head,  as  well  as  the  average  sum  paid  as  interest  on 
raised  in  Fax  gland  and  as  earnings  of  investments  held  by  non-res 
the  excess  of  domestic  exports  over  interest  on  loans  and  earn 
absentee  capital,  ami  the  last  figures  reduced  to  the  level  of  1* 
prices  : — 


l  Average  Mini  jiaid 

I    |n-r  annum  ;i*  In- 

Avi-raif**  Kxj>ortsof       t#-rv«*t  on  Loans 

Period.  IV>nu«iti'-  Produce     raiM-d  in  l-'u-jhuid 

|K*r  annum.        (  an.l  Eurnim:>of  In 

vi->t iiunts  iu-ld  liv 

■       non-rcsidrnth. 


I  I 

.Excess  of  Exports  of 
1  I  Jomotio  Produce     Excess  of 
over  Interest  on     reduced  to 
Loan;*  and  Earning*  mou  level  < 
of  I  ii vestment a  hold  prlc 

.    !■>-  non-residents.  ■ 


1 

£ 

£ 

1870-74 

15  0 

3-3 

1*75  79 

154 

31) 

1SS0  84       i 

10-8 

27 

1885- 89 

14-J 

3*8 

1890  !>4 

15  2 

4  4 

1895-90       ' 

130 

38 

£ 

£ 

11-5 

11 

124 

13 

141 

15 

104 

13 

108 

16 

92 

16 

Tt  will  be  seen  that  although  during  the  twenty-seven  years  i 
by  the  tables  the  annual  exjunt  of  domestic  produce  has  rise 
a;7.s7LS<H)  to  .Eir>,:>s«).;»un,  in  value  p<-r  head  of  population  it 
less  in  1«^1».*)-?h;  than  during  ilii'  period  extending  from  1870  to  187- 
a\erage  sum  paid  by  the  colony  to  its  outside  creditors  has  in 
rr«»in  Xl.SOfi.stH)  to  £4..s;i(it()Utl  per  year,  or  from  £l\'b  to  £3-8  p< 
The  .surplus  available  to  pay  for  iin]N>rts  has  risen  from  £6,06£ 
i>ll,7:i.ViU0.     Presented   as  the  average  per  inhabitant,  the 
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undue  importation  of  capital  took  place  compare  unfavourably  as  n 
production  with  other  years  in  which  there  was  a  more  moderate  u 
the  lowest  point  of  production  being  reached  in  the  years  whc 
largest  amount  of  British  capital  was  brought  to  the  country,  an 
highest  during  those  years  in  which  a  very  much  reduced  amoa 
capital  reached  these  shores. 

Articles  of  Export. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  colony,  and  comprises  consult 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports.  The  quantitaM 
values  of  the  wool  exported  since  1870  are  given  in  the  next  tank 
from  the  figures  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  greatly  the  colony  de) 
for  its  prosperity  upon  the  produce  of  its  flocks.  The  weights  | 
represent  the  actual  exports  of  New  South  Wales  wool,  washed 
greasy  being  taken  together  : — 


Year. 

Weight. 
It). 

Value. 

j      Year. 

Weight. 

Vita 

£ 

i 

lb. 

£ 

1870 

47.440.G10 

2,741,141 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,991 

LS7f> 

87,534,280 

5,651,643 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625 

1892 

312,225,293 

10,211 

I88."i 

1G8,151,0.V.) 

7,246,642 

1893 

318,782,858 

9,678 

1886 

173,!*8.->,<)40 

7,028,590 

1894 

331,774,424 

9,011 

18S7 

210,450,342 

8,911,155 

1895     ' 

297,448,104 

8,958 

188S 

235,848,944 

9,089,776 

1896    i 

272,033,262 

8,7TB 

1881) 

20l,853.4S4 

10,620,636 

i 

Besides  the  clip  of  the  colony,  there  has  been  a  large  export  of  ■ 
wool,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Queensland.  In  1885  the  export  of  fo 
wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  fl».  weight,  valu 
£  1 29,399 ;  but  the  returns  for  the  next  six  years  showed  a  great  dec 
on  these  figures.  In  1?<92  the  export  again  exceeded  10,000,0 
in  weight  :  while  in  1S9C  it  amounted  to  .'54,791,096  It>.,  valu 
lJ  1 , 1 20,80:1.  The  exports  as  returned  by  the  Customs  are  given  here' 
but  the  (plant i ties  fall  short  of  the  actual  amounts,  as  not  a  little 
the  prnduee  of  other  places,  was  exjiorted  in  past  years  as  New  i 
Wales  wosil  on  the  same  principle,  probably,  that  led  to  the  shipnx 
ls9»i  from  Melbourne,  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,  of  over  53,000,0 
weight  of  wool,  the  bulk  of  which  was  grown  in  New  South  Wal 
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There  was  formerly  a  disposition  to  export  washed  wool.  The  tend 
is  now,  however,  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  grease,  except  when 
conditions  as  to  carriage,  etc.,  are  exceptional.  Further  reference  to 
wool  trade  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  pastoral  pursuits 

The  other  animal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  such  13 
form  together  an  export  of  considerable  value,  the  shipments  of  t» 
especially  having  largely  increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varied 
siderahly  from  year  to  year,  being  affected  greatly  by  the  tm 
experienced  both  in  this  colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  prorii 
The  export  of  horses  has  increased  both  in  number  and  in  value  ;  and 
same  may  be  said  of  the  imports,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  1 
that  the  figures  in  resjiect  to  horses  are  to  some  extent  misleading, u 
numl>er  of  thoroughbred  racing  animals  passing  backwards  and  for*) 
bet  ween  Sydney  and  Mell>ournc,  which  are  entered  as  exports  and  imp 
^ives  more  importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude  really  wam 

I  n  1S1»6  the  export  of  homed  cattle  declared  to  be  the  produce  of  ] 
South  Wales  amounted  to  ^9, 448  head,  valued  at  £152,128,  anil 
import  to  208,428,  valued  at  .£."H>4,o88.  The  export  of  sheep  durin| 
year  was  720,400,  worth  £242,2S3  :  and  the  import  reached  1,010 
in  number,  and  in  value,  ,£.'U  7,^01).  Hut,  as  in  the  case  of  hone^ 
figures  for  the  export  and  import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  cm 
extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inch 
of  stock  sent  from  one  colony  to  another  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  bi 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general  tend 
i>i  tin-  trade  in  1S%  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  table  U 
•he  export  tiguivs  comprising  both  home-reared  anil  other  stock  : — 


!.»¥,-    S?:Vk. 

Impo 

riol. 

Kxportwi. 

NuiuNt. 

Vjluv. 

NumlH?r. 

Value. 

H  ir.-es 
Hitriit'tl  cattle 

Slioop 

IV* 

Otner*took    ..    . 

Total    

ts.«n  s 

...     2i»S.42S 

....  I.nl0.l7ti 

7.^1 

.Mi4,.V<S 

3l7.5Hn» 

iV-4- 

r..ii« 

S.212 

4--».72i» 

744,r»7S 

1.9JC 

£ 

127,083 

222,697 

2o8,952 

2,311 

1,705 

-  - 

'.'So.SlH 



612,748 

I'm!  also  forms  one  of  the  .staph-  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  hi 
t  ■  ii  t  \ girted  to  the  \a!r.f  ^i  i"lK»0.-»»4  in  l>l*t>.  representing  a  vc 
■  ■:  L\  t7t.'.M>7  tons.  The  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  colon; 
■  f.»u::d  traced  in  the  chapter  on  "Mines  anil  Minerals.'1  and  it  w 
s -e:i  that  this  product  has  been -ubjec:  *.o  loss  fluctuation  than  any 
::-:\\  of  expert. 

T:. i-  expert  of  Ml\rr  and  silver-lead  oiv  has  become  important 
>v$.  :r:e"h^urcs  for  l>l'o  ain^miini;  to  iNv.^U-O,  although,  in  < 
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£ 

ISii: 

1891     3,782, 

1393 

L8MJ  t5T557 


rnent  roigh  bo  favour  the 
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ia  case.     The  gold  shipped  the 

Sydney  to  be  minted.     The  amount 

colony  during   18S  rained  at  £1,073,360, 
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By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consist*  of  raw 
As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  Snuth  Wales 
achieved  any  position ;  and  though  its  manufactures  are 
their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear*  its  own  market*  l 
wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to  make  it  improhi 
there  will  be  any  great  development  of  export  trade  in  homeflg 
in  the  immediate  future.  So  many  channel  have  be**n  \ 
the  successful  employment  of  capital  that  little  attention  hw  1 
bestowed  upon  the  possibility  of  New  South  Wales  n 
countries  with  its  own  manufactures;  but  as  these  outlet*  of  cap 
are  closed,  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  direction*  i 
doubtless  be  recognised.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  * 
the  view  of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  tatae 
head  of  population*  of  the  principal  articles  exported  during  thelsM 
years.  The  preponderance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advnsi 
one  stage  towards  the  finished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent : 


Article. 


IS92. 


Batter... 

Coal  sad  coke  

Copper  *».. ..*•*•»*.-■ 

Fruit  (Green)   ...... 

tiraia,  pulse,  etc— 

Whest    ......... 

Maize 

Flour  

Leather  

Live  stock — 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Meat  

Shale  (kerosene)    

Silver    bullion,   lead,: 
and  ore   

Skins  and  hides   j 

Tallow    1 

Timber  (dressed   and; 
rough) j 

Tin 

Wool  


a  d. 
1    S 

17  5 
3  2 
1  10 


1£D3. 


a  d. 

2  1 

IS  7 

i  o 

2  S 


KMnL 


ism. 


a  d. 

2  5 

IS  s 

1  1 

1  8 


0    3 
3    3 


2  11 

3  4 
8    4 

4  10  t 

2  2 

41  10 

11    8 

7    4 

0  10 

3  4 
172    0 


0  I 

3  0 

1  9 
1    6 

4  9 
6  10 
0  10 


50    1  38  8 

10    2  6  7 

12    3  14  5 

0    7  0  5 

3    9  3  0 

139  10  145  8 


Oil 

12    4 

3    3 

1    1 


0  1 

0  2 
4  5 

1  10 
1  6 
4  6 

11  2 

1  3 

28  1 

9  8 

12  3 
0  8 

2  2 
141  8 


I 

0 

1 


0  1 
3  0 
5  1 

2  4 

1  U 

3  9 
9  4 
0  9 

97  »   . 

8  f  ■:. 

8  *'£ 

9  etfj 


1 
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principal  home  produce 

)$  are  as  follow  ; — 


£ 

Meat    , 

600,785 

»S  hale ,  K  o  r oaen  e .  , . . 

.     1,785,451 

Skins 

889,474 

1 

. 

46,091 

jtOrt)..,. 

, 

1 1 

er  (net  export)...     1 

I9€ 

t  stock 


Re-Ex  port  Trade. 

of  the  colony  increased  considerably  until   1889, 

few  years  a  marked  <N  &  experienced.      In 

ement  *  and  tin-  latter 

it  total,     Theship- 

irae  attracted   to  the  port  a  large 

ealand,  Queensland,  and  the  South  Seas, 

pe  ;  but  (:  nt  of  dixecl  com  muni* 

1 1  the 
re-export  trade.     The  re-export  trade  overland  is  - 
t,  amounting  in   1896  to  £237,117,  out  of  a  total  of 

of  the  colony!  and  the  value  of  the 
specie  included  therein,  during  tin-  periods  mentioi. 
abown  below.     It  will  ktud   gold,  conaieting  largely  of 

leeie  ■hipped  to  London 
I  banks,  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  : — 


IM 


Re-exports. 

Gold    Bullion   and 

Nmm  in  the 

Sc*WTkTfi. 

ox.-rlwid. 

Total. 

foregoing. 

c 

£ 

C 

£ 

"Id 

4,477 

1,491,893 

1,008 

17,798 

1,459,057 

47,880 

3,674,871 

838,115 

KM 

1,090 

1,448 

135,; 

4,181,706 

1,588,750 

161,254 

4,28] 

1,278,108 

1,944,827 

I.5U 

2,880 

4,818,212 

1,022 

290,549 

i8,S06 

2,488,801 

4, 14' 

110,38) 

2,963,881 

886,7*1 

27,010 

2,960,882 

154/207 

4,672,712 

1,982 

450 

5,498,575 

6,030,541 

117 

0,267,658 

L\!S0,t>4l 
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Iron  and  steel  {continued)— 

Galvanised  sheets  and  bars      Hi 

Leather  1% 


The  following  tabic  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  d 
than  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  exported  during  1896  : — 

£ 

Apparel,  Wearing 39,211 

Hags  and  sacks    38,789 

Beer  and  ale    21,025 

Hoots  and  shoes 39,618  I  Livestock 

Topper 4,788  I  Machinery 1% 

Copra    66,198  ,  Meats 00 

Drapery     243,120  J  Paper,  bookB,  etc *i 

Drills,  "chemicals,  etc 5G,06.~>  i  Skins  and  hides    298J 

Flour 46,852  I  Spirits *A 

Fruit,  Fresh  and  dried 47,072  Sugar  7SJ 

Furniture  and  upholstery 15,161  I  Tallow    Hftj 

Cold  specie  and  bullion..* 2,186,941  Tea 7M 

Hardware 48,564  (  Tin  ; 41 

lion  and  steel--  j  Tobacco,   cigars,   and  cigar- 
Manufactured  wrought 33,432'        ettes 7M 

Wire— black  and  galvanised  18,616  \  Wool  l.WM 

Amongst  raw  materials  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  til 
skins  and  hides,  copra,  tin,  and  wool ;  while  the  manufactured  srii 
an*  chiefly  drapery,  apparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  dr 
and  chemicals,  books  and  stationery,  boots,  beer  and  spirits,  total 
cigars  ami  cigarettes,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisions.  GitHf 
under  the  several  heads  already  adopted  for  the  imports  and  cxpod 
the  value  of  the  re-export  trade  for  the  year  189G  will  be  found  below* 

£ 

Fi  »od  and  leverages,  including  1  ireadst  tiffs   492,510 

\\"incs«,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 83,530 

livestock  90,891 

Animal  and  veritable  products,  including  wool 1,892,102 

riothnij;  and  textile  fabrics 386,142 

Minerals  and  metals,   raw  or  partly  worked  up,  including 

silver  bullion,  K\ul,  and  ore  ....". 445,241 

Specie  and  cold  bullion 2.201,1S$ 

Article.-*  of  education,  art.  and  amusement   1  .">  1 , 1 4 1 

Manufactured  articles  m>t  "lse  where  included 393,832 

Articles  unclassified  bv  Customs 131,021 


Total £6,267,653 

<>\  kri.vnd  Trade. 

A^  ti.e  mvor  r^nio'.i  \*i  the  u'«*m*  exported  overland  simply  J* 
:h:*-::^ii  tin-  :M»r.ior  ci»'.onii  ^  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  Gi 
r.v.'.i.:..  tif  liivt  i^:-»v.  ol  th«-  trade  along  tlie  railways  of  the  colon] 
.:-  :  v:^  iu'.:^  ■*«•  '..  koi  upon  a**  a  distinct  irain.  It  was  Iwlieved  1 
:".  ■  v  *>i  ■:*.  :  ::.«  Trunk  railways  to  the  centres  of  the  pastoral  indu 
w  •.."  i  :■.  i\.-  ;"  ■  e:V-  :  »t*  jMTmauentiy  diverting  a  not  in  consider 
i  -.v.*.  :  -.v.-.  ;.  :i\  v.\  Vic:  -via  and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  i 
:":  .  m'-\r  ^  ■:.  :•:■  •:":  t  r  \.\v:  ci  this  xolurre  that  Mich  diversion  has< 
■.-.:.  :.;r::.i*.  T::--  c  :\iiitiou  of  th-x  Parting  and  oilier  western  ri 
iur;  ^i  >  :i  Ti.Ark«\i  i:::!u-  nee  on  the  overiand  trade,  especially  in  w 
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oird  than  is  the  case 
i  he  total  trade  will  be  noticed  in 
and  in  1  £  ralue  of  the  trade  waa 

edj  t>ut 

ike  &1    Bi 
raltie  of  imports  and  export.-,  at  th< 
mount  in  than    £  ! 

the  diminished  requin 
n   Hill  silver-fields,  whose  natui 

i  with  Broken  Hill.     The 
eater  im- 
while 
"ii!  and  l£9G  wns  chiefly  caused  by  the 
in  1894, 

affected  the  industry  in  tin* 
number  oi 
itock  from  Qti  d  the  still 

J  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  four 
ing  in  the  import*  fn.nn  Victoria, 
ents  specie  and  tl.. 
Imporl  from   Queensland   show  an 

ty  to  live  stock  ;  and  from  South  Aus- 
Barrier  trade.     While  the 
at  nearly  the  same  in 

howed  an  increase  of  £85,000,  and 
iralia   of   £  exports  to   Queensland 

to  the  al  f  large  consignments  of 

lade  during  the  pre  ir. 


1 


Export*. 


£ 

|t071 

\<J|u 

4,707.341 

-All 


2,177,813 

4,34:; 

«,70ti 
k,74* 


t 

3,24N,900 
1,257 
6,900 

13,717 
7,010,743 
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Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  high  position  in  n 
to  value,  being  until  recent  years  even  larger  than  the  interooli 
trade  of  the  colony  :  and  even  now,  if  to  the  value  of  goods  col 
direct  from  Great  Britain  were  added  that  of  goods  passing  thn 
the  neighl)ouring  colonies,  hut  destined  for  or  coming  from  Engl 
the  proportion  of  British  trade  would  still  be  higher;  for,  though 
nominal  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  South  ^ 
amounted  in  1S9G  to  the  large  sum  of  £15,565,998  out  of  a  total  I 
of  £43,571,859,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this  trade 
little  short  of  £20,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade,  as  set  down  ii 
subsequent  table,  is,  therefore,  much  below  the  truth,  especially  in  re 
to  the  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  produce  exported  to  Vic 
and  South  Australia  overland  is  in  reality  destined  for  British  \ 
The  seaward  trade  alone  can  be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  ii 
following  table,  for  1870  and  .subsequent  periods  : — 


War. 

Iniimrt<<.          1 

Exj>orts. 

Total  British 
trade. 

ISTn 

:     £    i 

3,200.706    | 

1 

2,402,640 

£ 
5,693,346 

1875 

6,00:2.226    i 

6,374,503 

12,436,729 

ISsn 

1       0,536,661 

7,525,637 

14,062,298 

1S85 

11,885.597 

7,293,133 

19,178,730 

1890 

X.02S.O07 

0,623,431 

15,251,438 

1S91 

lo.5S0.23O 

i 

8,855.465 

10,435,695 

1892 

S.SS3,9S3 

1                '           , 

7,053.915 

16, 537,  SOS 

1893 

1        7,218,124     j 

8,269,507 

15,487,631 

1*94 

1        V)S3.4S9 

7,950.377 

13,930,S()6 

IS'.).'* 

1        6.420.107     ■ 

0.371,418 

15,791,525 

ISM 

7.190.11.-1     ' 

I 

S,  375,8*3 

15,505.908 

TxTEIirOLOXlAL   TllADE. 

Kvfii  more  considerable  than  tin*  llritish  trade  in  most 
.ii'litiri'iitly  stands  tin-  intercolonial,  exceeding  it  in  1S96  by  im  lea 
L:,j.:itI^j»>S.  tli«»  amount  U'im;  .Cn.l'.'Vl.tiSO.  |*,y  far  the  laraer  r 
tlii^  trade,  however,  must  be  credited  to  the  I'lnted  Kingdom, 
»;  it  ura  I  outlet  t'nr  I  In*  i»roduce  of  the  Southern  and  Western  disti 
I.v  way  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  Thus,  out  of  £9,ft 
i:iqmrti'd  by  New  South  Wales  duriii<r  1S90  from  the  Austin 
...l-.v.ii-*.  uf«H'ds  1 1 >  «he  value  of  £".V-!02,00O  only,  excluding  gold 
t!i«-  ]ir«Mlucf  of  the  places  from  which  they  wimv  received,  and  out 


337 


:  — 


Ym 

£ 

£ 

:,5i'is 

10,981 

11,12; 

13, 170 

South    Au.straliu   lies   liH1 

t  pomes  through 

(|  to  it.      h    wi]j   Im 

6    Vftg    less    than    m    ;uiv    of  r 


SesvwtL 

ML 

£ 

9,51 

14*6 

9,501 

-s 

lOJfKI 

8,511  1 

IS,7(  U 

I960 

10,07(1 

9,1;V 

f  1,878 

1  x,  > ,  ij,o*5 

7*011 

l.l.lfl 

M,fll 

mm 

floiiUil  »\j 
-  iiLiilnrly  \ 
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.iiid  Adelaide  markets,  or  are  passing  through  those  ports  as  bein 
nearest  routes  to  their  destination.  It  is  estimated  that  the  val 
goods  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales  consumed  in  the  yi 
colonies  was  .£1,745,000  in  189G,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  c 
other  colonies  consumed  in  New  South  Wales,  excluding  coil 
bullion,  was  £.r),*JG2,000.  If  from  the  value  of  New  South  1 
exports  there  lie  deducted  £474,067,  the  apparent  value  of  don 
live  stock  exported  to  the  adjacent  colonies,  it  will  be  seen  thi 
Australasian  markets  consume  a  very  small  quantity,  of  the  goo 
this  colony. 

Victoria. 
Victoria  came  first  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group,  as  regar 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  until  1893,  since  which  year  the  di 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  it  sends  ti 
colony  has  caused  it  U)  rank  below  Queensland.  It  is  estimated  that 
to  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  New  South  Wales  into 
Jiiverine  districts,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  sa 
its  richest  portions,  traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  Thist 
has  now,  to  a  great  extent,  been  diverted  along  New  South  Wales 
to  Sydney;  and  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria,  instead* 
creasing  with  the  settlement  of  those  districts,  is  declining.  The  folio 
table  shows  the  trade  of  the  year  1870,  and  of  subsequent  perioc 
tn  ISJhi  :-- 


kYar. 

Imports. 

1 
KxportH. 

Total. 

€     - 

~£               i 

£ 

1ST0 

1,153.095 

2.583,552       1 

3,737,247 

lST") 

2,000,150 

4,200,770      ' 

0,335,920 

1NSO 

2, 1ST,  110 

4.578,807      1 

0,705,980 

INS.-) 

3,309,090 

3,450,706 

0,700,492 

Is90 

2,0117,2.-)!) 

5,3811,553      i 

7,483.812 

1891     ' 

2,818.1)35 

5,443,003 

8,202,598 

IS!  12 

2,432.309 

4,278,907      , 

0,711,30t> 

1S93 

2,020,421 

3,020,302 

5.040,723 

ISM 

1.583,200 

3.129,003 

4,712,869 

IS!)."* 

1,499,592 

3,078,017      1 

4,577,(100 

1*90 

2,115.721 

3,290.451 

5.412,172 

The  import  trade  of  the  colony  with  Victoria  covers  a  large  rai 
ai -'ieli-N,  ami  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  export,  which  mainly 
|'iU«'«*  three  leading  items  of  raw  produce  wool,  live  stock,  and 
hi\idiiiLr  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Victoria) 
other  produce,  tin*  chief  imports  under  the  former  class  an;  agricQ 
implement*,  butter,  breadstull's,  fruit,  oats,  hay  and  other  fodder 
\  e^etal di-s :  while  under  tin*  second  head  come  drapery  and  np]iarel,< 
h:i  pi  ware,  iron,  machinery,  stationery,  tea,  raw  sugar,  and  vi 
ma  mi  tact  tired  articles.  Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  « 
chietlv  to  Sydney  :  the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  souther 
western  portions  of   the  colony,  which  have  for  many  years  look 
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as  a  market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived.  The 
are  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  from  Victoria 
ift  last  five  rears  ; — 


Acripu r  Gdcrift, 


1SG2. 


ISltt. 


l&K. 


:->-.. 


law. 


■al  implements „ 

mjck*  .... .......... 

ood  and  bottle)    ..... 

shoes,.. .,......., 

ml  rope  „, .+,*>„♦,.,„ ,< 

apothecaries'  wares 
ire  and  china   „  ...... 

and  upholatery   ...... 

,  Lars,  and  dust),..... 

poise — 

teel  goods., 

jellies 

sops 

strumeaU.. ..  ... 

tores  ... 

>ks,  stationery,  etc.... 

tad  harness 

ri":::::,::::::;:::::::::: 

agan,  etc. 

1  (green)  and  onions 
PP*«d 


£ 

34,980 

11,937 

21,242 

1,366 

17,271 

7,774 

3,878 

3,G97 

143,49*2 

14,034 

4,919 

318,598 

3  9,959 
6,352 

11,235 
78,608 

144,583 

s.h;7 

36,34ft 

46,151 

173,022 

*I2,2K7 

2.340 

1,991 

4,162 

10,871 

246,350 

63,313 

&V55 

6,678 
15,561 

6,896 
20v3O8 
50,695 
42,549 

6,978 

7,604 
32,145 
61,408 
121,452 
94,090 
27,352 

5*,521 
2-s,:«»7 
71;.  1  km; 

6,182 
15,437 


£      1 
43,853 

18,611 
745 
12.111 
3,346 
4,351 
488 
3,130  ; 
92,151 
12,786  I 
5,681  I 
153,430 


1 
12,907  I 
16,372  1 
15,218  I 

711 
10,459  ! 

2,711 ; 

3,120  f 
374 
3,695 

110,435 

10,440 

5,400 

130,093 


14,062      14,254 

6,312'      7,885 

7.280 1      6,679 

354,219    144,199 


41,536 
17,001 

40.727 

44,746 

150,290 

53,061 

1,256 

1,162 

8,068 

10,502 

160,461 

46,914 

35,820 

0,1  WJ 

14,651 

3,753 

18,018 

:>l.s-;< 

38,985 

5,004 

8,619 

23,973 

49,672 

60,674 

13,741 

16,982 

4,319 

25,363 

65,927 

3,593 

14,424 


20,152 

3.992 

12,129 

24,187' 

83,218 

40,361  ; 

1,406 

2,574  J 

1.449 

!>.<>♦;:: 

165,475 
43,536  I 

18,8481 
6,687 

12,195  1 
3,362  I 

16,942 

18,042  I 

4,486 

8,290 

22,267 

86,793 

78,618 

13,335 

15,831 

614 

28,121 

61,927 

3,484 

19,058 


£ 
13,716 
12,847 

12,785 
534 

12,249 

61,453 

1,885 

1,035 

4,56* 

12IJ63 

11,497 
2,889 

lili,5!*S 

17,905 
7,271 
9,432 

33,033 

27t033 
2,099 

12,023 
28,961 
87,586 

to,3s.s 
1,083 
5,612 

s;,s 

IJ.SIiJ 

128,741 

52,738 

2ii,53l 

2,602 
11,461 

3,434 
13,208 
32,678 
23,399 

4/202 

7,082 
24,^v;l 
59.2W 
57,077 
19,a34 
17,357 
978 
25,409 
57,™ 

4,805 
19,812 


£ 

44,218 

33,916 

14>75 

1,036 

27,446 

34,101 

3,535 

1/286 

7,126 

i39,roo 

18,905 

5,151 

13,366 

29,429 

7:777 

22,074 

443,374 

25,072 

3,801 
23,684 
31,706 
60.340 
60,510 

2,783 

9,638 

465 

19,387 

12iW» 

S9.S74 

22,046 

6,303 
13,099 

5,600 

22,548 
62,493 

6,444 

9,871 
30,993 
63,064 
36,676 
20,896 
17,369 
629 
37,188 
81,751 

3,661 
12,116 
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The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne 
shipment  to  London  and  other  European  ports.  A  large  quantit 
this  wool  is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of  Victoria,  on  aca 
of  the  fact  that  better  prices  are  generally  obtained  for  a  Port  Phil 
wool  The  value  of  wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  1870  and  ■ 
quent  periods  was  as  follows  : — 


Year.  £ 

1S70 1,057,457 

1875 2/253,184 

1S80 3,224,2S9 

18S5 1,868,019 


Year.  £ 

1S92 2,518,439 

1893 2,210,198 

1894 2,030,645 

1895 1,958,643 


1890 2,521,898  j  1S9C 1,936,025 

1S91  2,779,9(33  " 

The  decrease  shown  since  1880  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in 
market-  value  of  the  staple,  though  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  extend 
the  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  old  rw 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  form  a  largo  portion  of  the  export 
Victoria,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  also  1 
valuable.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  point  where  the  den 
for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stock,  ami  is,  therefore,  dependent  % 
the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for  the  supply  of 
deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short  of  one-fourth  of 
whole  consumption.  The  sheep  exported  are  almost  entirely  2 
South  Wales  produce  ;  the  cattle,  however,  arc  generally  bred 
<. Queensland,  and  fattened  for  market  on  runs  in  Xew  South  Wales. 

<.'oal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  colony  to  Victt 
tin-  value  during  1896  being  .£250,622,  which  was  far  larger  than 
\alueof  the  trade  in  this  staple  with  any  other  country.  The  i 
other  article  worthy  of  note  is  skins,  which  are  sent  to  Victoria 
re-export.  The  following  table  shows  the  export  trade  during  the 
five  years  : — 

Inscription  of  Good*.  |      lSUi       I      13:»S.      '      li>94.      ^      l*4tt.      ■     U 

I       £       J        £  £        .        £  : 

r..ai 304,391!  au.noo   252,200,  256,137   25 

C.in-L'oia j  100.000'  

Dnipory   36.203  20,675  22,242  33,416      4 

Fi-lnprewrvtul) 4,03s  !*»*  1,742  3,232 

Fruit  nYeili)    i  70,123  76,020  57,846  31,993      4 

Ki-i-Lsviie  shale   0,040  8,646  2,840  4  S42 

Liv.-stiK-k   782,24."!  2611.473,  330,310  203.106    36 

Ma-l:i!!«-rv  0.315  13.174  10,335  13,0*12      3 

IV:  i«i.h-afc.  books,  pupur,  «tc.    ...  13.1!H):  9.3»H»  N.333  6.650 

Skins    ;  00,30s  173.37S  11 5.37S  104,536    10 

T.-a    47.674:  (.",000  6.62S  11,016      1 

Timhir 34,307  27,163  16.507  16,172: 

Wli.--:itjm«l..thrr  irrain     '  0,907'  2.553  1,071  9,434      j 

YV:ii.-s  2,3SO  l,Ml  2.815  2,436 

W"»,L    2,518.450  2,210,108  2,030,6431,953,6431,98 
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ides  comprised  in  the  import  trade  are  much  more  varied  than 
ts,  although  in  point  of  value  the  latter  are  50  per  cent,  in 
the  former. 

two-thirds  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  over  one- 
le  imports,  cross  the  border.  The  value  of  the  imports  over- 
rever,  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  already  specified,  during 
L  although  an  improvement  has  been  shown  in  some  years,  the 
-easing  73  per  cent,  during  the  period  from  1885  and  1890,  it 
been  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  the  overland  export  trade  is 

half  of  the  value  at  which  it  stood  in  1891.     The  value  in 

subsequent  periods  was : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,308 

1,811,848 

2,260,156 

1875 

945,049 

3,546,674 

4,491,723 

I860 

963,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

1885 

1,555,139 

2,450,444 

4,005,583 

1890 

986,527 

4,237,004 

5,223,531 

1891 

1,088,012 

4,184,219 

5,272,231 

1892 

907,283 

2,960,171 

3,867,454 

1893 

912,956 

2,486,282 

3,399,238 

1894 

598,736 

2,148,962 

2,747,698 

1895 

570,440 

2,104,591 

2,675,031 

1896 

1,105,435 

2,190,385 

3,295,820 

Queensland. 

ogst  the  colonies,  Queensland  now  takes  first  rank  in  the  value 
rade  with  New  South  Wales.     The  estimated  amount  of  the 

and  exports  since  1870  is  given  hereunder.  It  is  possible  that 
les  are  somewhat  understated,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  in 
hich  does  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Customs  officers. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  have  a  common  boundary 
miles,  the  overland  trade,  except  in  live  stock,  is  small. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,767,974 

680,301 

2,448,275 

1875 

2,521,312 

1,238,226 

3,759,538 

1880 

2,224,421 

1,362,262 

3,586,683 

1886 

2,913,588 

2,174,266 

5,087,854 

1800 

5,482,452 

1,670,465 

7,152,917 

1891 

4,303,520 

1,063,780 

5,367,300 

1892 

4,122,822 

'     1,105,173 

5^27,995 
6,346,060 

1893 

4,746,152 

1,599,800 

1894 

4,506,490 

970,928 

5,477,416 

1805 

4,01 1,776 

1,416,257 

5,428,033 

1806 

4,679,456 

1,227,754 

5,907,210 
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The  imports  from  Queensland  chiefly  consist  of  gold,  live  stock,  ■ 
wool,  tallow,  and  hides.  Large  quantities  of  gold  are  sent  from  Qa 
bind  to  be  minted  at  Sydney,  there  being  no  Mint  in  the  northern  col 
The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1896  was  £1,001,001,  being  ent 
for  re-export.  Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £798,823,  of  l 
£523,408  represented  cattle.  The  importation  of  cattle  from  Queen 
mainly  depends  on  the  suitability  of  the  season  for  travelling  • 
As  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  figures  for  1896  are  in  excess  of  I 
for  the  previous  four  years  : — 


Du«*Tii»tion  of  Hood*. 


1892. 


I 


1803. 


1894. 


1895. 


1  loots  and  shoeR   

Drapery,  apparel,  etc.  ... 
Fruit  (fresh)    


£ 

1,210 
17,113 
17,497 


I 


£ 

1,069 

7,966 

32,031 


<  told  (laro  and  (hint) 2,190,477  !  2,155,343 

Live  stock 615,449  '     752,813 


Maize  

Oyster*    

Skins   

Sugar  (raw) 


8,677 

10,856 

139,800 

325,082 


885 

7,410 

164,719 

377,307 


Tallow 106,710  |      144,126 

Wool    j     473,428  |     783,276 

Tin  (ingots  and  ore) !      107,852        N>4,163 


£ 

3,509 

10,898 

17,647 

2,392,785 

396,253 

1,214 

2,360 

146,533 

460,378 

249,516 

560,503 

80,864 


£ 

1,335 

12,467 

42,282 

1,693,663 

333,646 

127 

2,910 

240,581 

341,034 

294,504 

906,691  ,  1,001 

42,484  '      29 


i; 

1,78 

7* 

6 

a 

276 
331 

136 


Most  nf  the.  goods  imjxirtod  from  Queensland  ore  for  re-export, 
of  the  total  ini|N»rtr<l  during  1*96  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,467,00 
more  than  71  per  cent.,  wen*  not  retained  in  the  colony  for  ! 
consumption.  New  South  Wales  is  the  chief  external  marke 
Queensland  sugars  and  live  stock,  and  there  is  a  growing  tnu 
fruit  and  other  Mib-tropical  products. 

The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year 
cau>e«;  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports  ;  they  comprise  a 
n u n i her  of  items,  mainly,  however,  the  produce  of  foreign  COM 
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•f  the  chief  i  w  South  Wales  to 

ii  as  follow  iu  the  years  named  : — 


MiagoU,  ore.  and  plates) 


£ 
22,028 

7,095 
10,485 

11,317 

201,020 
63,518 
24,03,5 

9,124 

17,583 
19,742 

30,002 


iv, 


mtk 


:-'"'.. 


£ 

17.0<>3 

J  2,2 18 

s.22:: 

841,7110 
52,780 
11,679 

19,341 

7,6*1 

125,666 

40,222 

15,007 

4,4'J7 
10,239 
27,806 


£ 

«    I 

10,151 

18,912 

17,352 

10,232 

I 

10,214 

4,367 

) 5,264 

12,352 

71MH7 

119,784 

38,740 

20,456 

5,714 

33,056 

12.9(30 

10,820 

\ 

£ 

52,404 
18,050 

113,117 

7,868 

93,237 

28,274 

42,434 

32,647 

9,027 


r  export  trt  Queensland  has  been  rapidly  falling  away,  but 

i trade*  for  the  most  d  of  British  goods  re-exported,  it 

.1  that  the  opening  of  n.  direct  trade  with  Europe 

The  amount  of  bon  i  the  two 

in  the  following  table.    The  fluctuation  in  the  number, 

the  value,   of  .stock  imported  and  exported  will 

i nation  in  the  amount*  :■ — 


m 

•irt». 

Exports. 

Yew. 

\m\tnris. 

h\]X>TU. 

£ 

£ 

40,540 

1S92 

716 

VC1 

247 

223,087 

1S93 

1MU.I80 

540,757 

161 

245,651 

1894 

656, 

]66,4S0 

337.023 

1,120 

567,244 

317,717 

1896 

1,020,830 

21 6.  1)61 

n 

231,613 

i  kali  a, 

le  with  South  Australia  was  atone  time  more  variable  than 

(»  any  other  colony,  depending,  as  it  then  did,  on  the  state  of 

rr*j  aad  Darling  Rivers.     After  1886,  however,  the  ♦4«-inent 

Uncertainty  was  neutralised  by  the  expansion  of  trade  which  VM 

in  the  requirements  of  the  population  of   Broken   Hill  silver 
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fields.  The  additional  trade  has  proved  of  enormous  advanta| 
South  Australia,  as  the  Barrier  district  of  New  South  Wales,  wil 
population  of  about  20,000  ])ersons,  may  be  looked  upon  as  con 
oially  a  province  of  the  neighbouring  colony.  The  total  import! 
i *x ports  for  stated  periods,  commencing  at  1870,  were  : — 


Yi-*r. 


j       Imports. 


Exjiorts. 


Year. 


Imports. 


*m 


i             « 

£ 

£ 

i 

l.S7'» 

366,480 

350/247 

1892 

1,461,815 

2,91 

1*75 

987,933 

654,232 

1893 

1,007,280 

3,81 

1S*0 

■       0!H>,407 

830,256 

1894 

854,190 

3,11 

Kss.-> 

890,335 

810,953 

1895 

911,170 

241 

1890 

!    2,036,492 

3,700,124 

1S96 

1,436,927 

2,78 

1891 

,    2,746,788 

4,527,989 

The  list  of  imports  is  a  long  one,  and  like  that  of  Victoria  inclm 
lurge  number  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  : — 


Inscription 

of  Goods. 

ism.     ; 

l&W. 

1804. 

1395. 

11 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, 

li:u's  ami  sack 3 

3,2.19 

2,S76 

2.476 

6,788 

t 

llwr  

1 8.730  ■ 

13.565 

7,724 

8,709 

IS 

Mi  i.»ts  and  alim-* 

li"'t«T 

5.739 

20,7S5 

7.:i!N> 

4,615 

13,609 

8,393 

336 

3,316 

11,402 

6,108 

1,038 

3,730 
25,610 
6,033  ' 
340 

a 

14 

C  imllis 

1  .-iin-nt 

2,278 

i 

< '   iv."  and  I'oal  .. 

171, 726 

64.644 

36,72S 

26,681 

13% 

l\  i>|  i  r  tore  and 

ingots*) 

loljUl 

20,368 

17,530 

11,892 

1, 

1  'r.tivrv.  ui-arii 

i:  appaivl,  etc. 

58.270 

57,346 

42,894 

57,676 

80 

1  »:■•.:  j-  and  anot! 

:t  earns  wan- 

5.931 

4.570 

4.133 

4,451 

5 

1  l\!-.:i:n:t«*.  ]'uw< 

K'i%  anus,  etc. 

23.378 

30.791 

27,984 

20,087 

tt 

K^s  

25.034 

109.727 

18.M7 

22.30S 
(56, 550 
17.505 

16,360 
83,242 
11.783 

15,570 
77,487 
13,350 

13 

180 

19 

Ki:::;  't'rv>h»    ... 

.,     ••iru'di  .  .. 

4,991 

5.703 

4,432 

4,527 

4 

IV.'.  i.'tinv  and  r. 

jilmlstrry  .... 

2.325 

1.504 

2.214 

1.444 

a 

<•  ■■.!    coin,  liar> 

,  and  dust:  .. 

S3.U53 

126,056 

21,772 

37,027 

¥. 

«  •:  tin  and  puUi 
W  lioV 

— 

5.909 
28.170 

2.618 
15  006 

7.041 
13,194 
5.731 

31,232 

19,190 

6,708 

43 

21 

OtiuT 

M  ii.iwaiv.      .  .. 

2M.573 

14.S9S 

11 

H.i>  .m-1  c.ij"* 

4.971 

3.445 

2.752 

2,977 

« 

M  .v.m.1  ,::.isV 

52.u77 

14.434 

24.023 

77,204 

121 

I    ...  uii.I  -:..l 

SH.5IM 

49,  Ml 

27.^48 

23.S71 

a 

.'  .::  -  .triil  '•  it'.f1 



7.315 

5 .« '35 

2.S64 

2,110 

i 

I.  .,  *:.vk„ 

22.v*9 

16.67** 

8.276 

22.(580 

9 

M      Ir.r.rrv   ..  . 

30.N19 

19401 

19^*3 

,     24,582 

& 

M..K     oMldi'llM-i 

\  \   ptt'MTWd' 

9.UU 

>.0!S 

5,940 

5,672 

i>:'.-  ••.-.  ii:;lk  . 

7,22i » 

s.iOo 

7.032 

6.931 

1 

iV.:\   1  .u«k>.   j 

.t.ltlOHlTV.    \tv* 

9.521 

5.972 

4.6S1 

4,664 

!*  :  it.  vs    

9,559 

11.115 

9,234 

I       7.299 

I 
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BWL 

1383, 

isjj. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,911 

6,408 

18,138 

Njo; 

40,175 

13,928 

156,973 

127,0ti9 

10s 

11,340 

10,558 

9,390 

3,015 

3,541 

2,753 

18,516 

11,940 

li  t,«B 

9,978 

1*991 

I9B& 


UM. 


-    -    ft   «**>4    «<- 


£ 
11,117 
13,072 

10,6461 

9,644 
3,751 

2,182, 


£ 
16,746 

10,708 
5,301 

11,693 


totta  to  Booth  Australia  are  chiefly  sflrer  ballion,  lead,  and  ore, 
The  values  of  the  principal  items  for  the  last  tivi 


i  ai  Oatfe 


KM 


UML 


US*. 


ttt& 


ista 


ft,  stationery 
U,  lead,  and  ore) 


£ 

14,000 

232 

58,717 

0,762 

37,871 
361,817 


£ 
3,l7tf 

59,000 
3,813 

16,352 

2,516 

2,988,018 

81,992 

17.751 

489*092 


£ 

2,391 

446,000 
10,033 
90,004 

6,27!) 
3,617 

4».;,7n 

l.!f71 


I 

2,041' 
51.9471 
19,000 

e.7Qi| 

71,064 
10.1 1:^ 

2,798 

1,605,774 

89,901 

388,240 


£ 

100,445 
84,160 

1,088 

14,274 

4,437 
1,744,174 

978 
611,233 


cords  of  land   trade  wen-  not  kept  with    exactitude 

year  1877,   but  the  time  which  lias  since  elapsed  is  amply 

the  importance  of   the  trade.       The  subjoined 

iwa  that  since  that  year  there  has  been  s  Large  ♦  \pansiom 

sports  of  1877,  taken  together,  amoan  152, 

ey  reached  the  very  high  figure  of  .£0,341,926.     In  1892 

*  to  J  93  they  rose  to  £4,554*766, 

2,757,096  in  1895,  while  in  1890  they  increased 

,361, 70S.     The  expanai  1886  to  1891  was  due, 

i  the  requirements  of  the  newly-found  silver-fields 

Han  border,  and  the  main  reason  for  the  decline 

as  to  be  found  in  the  diminished  .silver  production,  and  the 

lameed  amount  of  imports  into  the  Barrier  district.    The 

ci  was  owing  to  increased  production  at  Broken  Hill  oon- 

n  the  settlement  of  the  industrial  disputes  which  had  affected 

ustry  in  the  previous  year;  but  the  great  fall  in  the  mat 

ietal  in  1894  brought  the  trade  down  to  its  1892  level; 

age  of  work  in  one  of  the  principal  mines,  in  consequence  of  a 
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lire,  was  responsible  for  a  further  fall  in  1895.  Increased  actavi 
the  mines,  together  with  a  slight  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  a 
the  increase  in  1896. 

Most  of  the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  list  are  sent  to  I 
Australia  for  the  purpose  of  re-export,  and  are  not,  in  the  truei 
exports  to  that  colony.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  trace  these; 
to  their  ultimate  destination,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  sj 
adopted  in  most  Customs  statistics,  the  country  which  the  good 
enter  is  credited  as  dealing  directly  with  this  colony.  This  if 
applies  with  equal  force  to  Victoria.  The  imports  from  South  An 
ria  Silverton,  Willvaina  or  Broken  Hill,  and  Wentworth  on  the  Ds 
amounted  to  £2,127,510  during  1891,  but  since  that  year  they  sti 
declined,  until  in  1895  they  wen*  but  £620,802  in  value.  In 
however,  they  were  higher  than  in  the  previous  three  years.  ItM 
cipated  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway  system  of  this  colony  t 
1  tanks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and  'Wilcannia  will  eventually  dive 
a  little  of  tin?  trallic  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  cert 
of  speedy  delivery,  and  the  less  amount  of  handling  to  which  good 
bo  subjected,  will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the  addii 
expense  of  delivery.     The  overland  trade  since  1877  is  shown  bek 


Year. 

Imix>rtn. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Import!. 

*pc 

£ 

£         i 

£ 

J 

1S77 

2~i3.K3H 

210,414 

lvSOO 

1,501,992 

3,471 

18SU 

243,374 

698.581      ' 

1801 

2,127.^10 

4,214 

is*r> 

3Mi,2.v2 

6 17,  (KM) 

1892 

1,141,418 

2,8* 

lS8t» 

442.034 

1.3M.4U3 

1S93 

8S0.S09 

3.C 

18*7 

713.238 

l,f>13.241 

1894 

633,333 

2.1W 

1*8S 

U.VW>-24 

l,3f.9.802 

189.-» 

620,802 

2,1a 

1 SSO 

l.Uih-MHW 

2,731,UT)t> 

189(5 

999,406 

2,» 

Tasmania. 
The  commercial  intercourse  of  New  South  Wales  with  Tasini 
one  time  promised  to  develop  into  importance,  but  the  total  tr* 
li-ss  in  l^.i"i  than  in  H*S"i.  It  will  1m*  seen  that  the  imports  still! 
exceed  the  exports  :  and  while  the  difference  in  the  two  branchei 
trade  was  heeommu'  less  every  year  until  1891,  the  imports  ii 
were  ajjain  fully  three  and-a-half  times  the  value  of  the  exports :- 


Year. 


1^70 

IS75 
1SS0 

lss:. 

lS'.H* 
1S91 


Import*. 

£ 

W.s27 
ir»7.*70 
:<n3.1iHi 
:»v_M77 
432.6i;> 
377.174 


K\]»ortii. 

£ 

26.Ji.Vi 

44.274 

S1.4S4 

10S.7."»8 

21.*».r.74 

2o2.3T)C 


Year. 


1802 
1SS13 
1SJM 
l89.-> 
181X> 


Import*. 


El 


£ 

4o3,597 

22 

3T*>,rJ22 

20 

342.522 

18 

303.270 

111 

597,706 

ie 
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ie  chief  imports   are    tin    in  ingots  and    silver    ore,    entirely   for 
ae  of  re-export ;  green  fruit,  j>otatoeB,  and  other  agricultural 
The  principal    articles    of  import    worthy    of   note   are   as 


i  ofOoodg, 


IM8 

IftB* 

mt 

1805. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17,652 

10,77.1 

16,9'!' 

16,  SM 

93. < 

56.. 

60,856 

64,192 

1^241 

II 

14,081 

12,319 

3,342 

1,786 

34,827 

•21,648 

14.; 

10.449 

63,210 

81,526 

IO.S 

017 

r.i.: 

9,886 

3,405 

1,259 

243 

3,'A'A 

7,017 

5,434 

3,583 

4,321 

115.242 

90.. 

J(J0 

40,010 

i 

Ifltt. 


17,748 

4,'.»72 
14,647 

132,278 
9,898 

3,144 
40.903 


export  trade  embraces  a  large   number  of  articles,   the  most 

raw  sugar,  £  12,044  :  coal,  £18,644  ; 
together    676,439,  out   of   total 
mount  of  £107,399.      Most  of  the  other  articles  are 
jfactured,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Great  Britain. 


New  Zeaxakd. 

I  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  the 

ners  of  this  colony  ;  but  from  variou  both  the 

an-1  the  exports  fell  away  very  considerably.     The  export,  trade 

hows  but  little  sign  of  ,  the  large  increase  in 

I  of  Ulg  due  to  shipments  of  gold  coin  ;  while  the 

imports  fluctuates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in  New 

.  a  bad  year  being  always  attended  with  large  importations 

Zealand  wheat,  oats,  and  other  produce.     The  following  table 

and  exports  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


Import*. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imperii. 

E\[' 

298,951 
135, 

899,823 
073 
122 

£ 
197,025 
982,764 

525,174 

,113 
280,039 

1892 

l*9;t 

ISO  4 
1895 
1896 

£ 
717,309 
788,438 
484,480 
088*098 
704,699 

£ 
2^;t059 
533,262 
770,392 
486,173 
429.5*3 
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The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  bullion,  timber,  and  agriev 
and  dairy  produce.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given 
with : — 


Description  of  Goods. 


1892. 


1888. 


1884. 


Butter  

Cheese 

Drapery,  apparel,  etc. 

Flour 

Fungus 

Gold  bars  and  dust    ... 
Grain  and  pulse — 

Wheat  

Oats 

Other    

(5um 

Livestock    

Malt  and  hops 

Moat  (preserved )    

(Bacon,  etc.) 

Oatmeal   

Oysters 

Pnoniiium  tenax 

Potatoes  

Timber 


£ 

7,403 

997 

13,664 

17,555 

4,109 

231,490 

38,224 

119.541 

47,612 

64 

3.696 
27,466 

3.059 
10,355 
27,389 

3,575 

6.888 
56,165 
55,498 


£ 

632 

582 

9,213 

3,049 

4,8S4 

343,718 

31,080 

124,475 

22,735 

12 

9,850 

13,735 

1,062 

2,523 

4,177 

2.160 

10.480 

17,313 

68,852 


£ 

£ 

5,459 

484 

3,033 

11,020 

13,293 

403 

133 

1,777 

812 

222,344 

299,382 

28,361 

60,191 

60,491 

7,004 

3,293 

688 

199 

44,612 

29,902 

15,622 

23,527 

195 

600 

3,292 

3,021 

2,248 

1,851 

3,600 

2,935 

6,619 

6,706 

3,497 

5,854 

60,622 

63,758 

25 

II 
18 

A 

i 

« 

17, 

i 
A 

lft 

ft 
ft 

U 


In  1883  direct  steam  communication  was  established  between 
Zealand  and  lircat  Hritain  ;  this,  tojret her  with  the  large  falling  < 
the  export  of  specie,  will  account  for  the  contraction  of  the  outward  1 
\\  hich  took  place  U»t  ween  that  year  and  1 892.  The  value  of  the  prin 
articles  exported  to  New  Zealand  during  each  of  the  past  five  years i 


lVsK*rii»ti-»n  «.<f  i«o»«d». 


13*1 


1 


I 


1S94. 


1885. 


foal   

I'oin  i^oKH    

PiMjvry  and  apparel 

Fruit  \livslO      

M.murrs  

P.nvr.  Un»k*t  st«tieiu*r\.  eK 

>•.;_; .iv  vr.iw»  

1'iMilvr  


£ 
72.450 
25.000 
24.344 

20.114 
5.69iS 

lilili 

S.34J) 


£ 
6S.433 
225.01*1 
IS.  366 
27.326 
1S.5S7 
4.993 

19,43.> 

7.1HC? 


£ 
60.767 
445.000 
14.418 
27.386 
21.226 
4.223 
42.961 
10.437 


£ 
50,347 
140,018 
15.256 
17.854 
27,405  | 
7.001  1 
9.921  , 
10,521  ' 


Onm;  Hkitisii  Possessions. 
IWides  the  Australasian  colonies  and  lireat  Britain,  the  onlj 
British  possessions  that  ha\e  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales  at  l 
suicralde  are  Hoiu:  koiij;,  India,  and  Fiji  :  although  during  the  h 
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eadily  ini 
!  of  the  three  first-named 
Hows  :— 


— 

Bom  Koaf. 

ladU. 

FtJE 

""rt*. 

porta 

hni- 

Export*. 

Imports. 

Export!. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ill 

17V 

12, 

W.958 

01] 

l"2n 

n: 

130, 

!  MO 

128 

,280 

01*, 

s«».- 

ios,rca 

1  ho,  490 

-.:'»23 

7*121 

100,089 

M78 

013 

131,403 

167 

21  1  i 

090 

mo 

141 

420 

001 

107, 

a  port  of  China,  and  no  inconsiderable 
nth  Wales  is  transacted 
tie  total  1 
♦■  for   1696  M 

1896  was  only  £261,46]  aaaf 
I  he  in  Luring 

nun  valued  at  £  120, 

SI,  14,    silks  at  £2,322,    China  oil  at 

tport  trade  for  the  fly 

he  amount  <>f    I 
56;  fungus,  £4,93< 

up  almost  ei  1880,  in 

v   £20,264,  in  to  £422,137  in    1884, 

ly   tiuetn  largely  to 

1        During   L890,    it    reacbed  a  total  of 

,  lust  during  the  next  three  years  it 

.--.!  an  upward  w  the 

values  were 

il   is  an   article  very 

India,  the  value  of  the  ofl  received  during  1896 

ide  in  wool  packs,  the 

I  ;  and  in  t  which  iroods  to 

d.     The  imported 

rice, 

iiiwl   tea,  h    India   in  moat 

^n fined  almost  »in,   coal,   and  copper.     During 
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1896  the  export  of  gold  amounted  to  £67,127,  the  other  pro 
articles  exported  being  coal,  £27,763 ;  horses,  £23,800 ;  and  m 
wool,  £5,012  ;  the  four  items  mentioned  comprising  a  value  of  £129 
out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1896  of  £126,203.  Hie  great fi 
otF  noticeable  since  1890  is  due  to  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  goU 
and  bullion  exported.  In  that  year  the  value  of  gold  exported 
.£203,299,  and  in  1891  only  £87,361,  while  in  1894  there  was  no  en 
of  gold,  in  1895  an  export  of  only  £19,456,  and  in  1896  one  of  £67 

The  Fiji  Island  trade  is  valuable,  but,  like  the  trade  with  other  col 
possessions,  is  rather  unsteady.  In  1875  the  imports  from  these  U 
were  valued  at  £32.345,  and  the  exports  at  £63,033,  being  a  tol 
.1*95,378;  while  in  1890  the  imports  were  only  £36,058  in  vataa, 
the  export*  had  risen  to  £107,724,  the  total  trade  thus  being £14? 
The  imports  were  highest  in  1885,  when  they  were  valued  at  £19% 
The  exports  reached  their  highest  total  in  1883,  when  they  amount 
£248,380  ;  from  that  time  there  was  a  steady  decline  until  1887, 1 
the  lowest  figure  was  reached-  Since  then  the  exports  have  gnd 
recovered,  and  the  figures  for  1893  were  the  highest  recorded  I 
number  of  years,  but  the  trade  declined  in  1894  and  1895,  reooTeril 
:i  slight  extent  in  1890. 

The  rise  of  a  trade  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  Ceylon  mi 
traced  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  imports  and  export 
1>7"»  and  following  periods  :  — 


Wr.M. 

1         CiUi&ilian  lVminicn. 

Ceylon. 

1 

£ 

Export*. 

Imports. 

j      Export* 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

is::» 

!        2,059 

1SS0 

f»2.S47 

1 

1,781 

1SN.\ 

....  ._ 

17.701 

S,531 

IW 

is,:s4 

43,702 

4,080 

l*.»l 

:v.so4 

40 

WUA 

631 

1  *w 

lll.|i.V» 

o7 

.V.725 

8,975 

IMKJ 

Xi.'M& 

S.374 

70.WI 

2,052 

ivu 

;»*:.:  4i» 

l4..V» 

SI. 146 

2,822 

is-.»:» 

r.i.74-: 

llV>»*4 

IH.oW 

2,055 

ISsV 

of  \r  IVn  y\ 

ll.W 

113.3.VJ 
•.re  was 

6,785 

numbi'v 

a  fair  import  ti 

\  11I1  r.i-.i 

\  i.i  1.  b;:i   1:1 

»•  c*:V:  ":>:  ■■.:;*•:' 

::  ^:  a  direct  line  of  sto 

S\  av.ex 

:i«ii  \  .i".iv;' 

wry  :n  t "■..-»:  \« 

.s.r  V.ad  : 

:he  eifect  of  inci 

:vi    ,»f   . 

i'.i'.i'n's   -.'.e.p 

»•:■:.-.»..   a\\.\  vt 

..i^  *.:.«: 

:he  foundation 

!.i.i.\  *i 

iu!i    U'.iJi".    ;! 

!m:   '.  'v.v'  \\.v> 

::-u:i^A] 

".y  non-existent 

'.   .tiii»,,..v 

*   t;iii*««:  :».nI 

\\\    '»S '.»■.»    \%i-rv 

:i:;;l-er 

.  [£7.929 ;  mad 

^V-llVl 

.  Kv'ss,  ,■:»■ 

.  tl.^:;  .  rV:: 

.    fresh. 

dried,  and  pres 
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,  drapery  and  apparel,  £9,366;  bicycles,  £16,460;  flour,  £14,558; 
sat,  £5,548— making  a  value  of  £76,029,  out  of  a  total  of  £83,810. 
ef  article  of  export  was  skins  and  hides,  to  the  value  of  £3,432; 
er  principal  items  being  tin  in  ingots,  £3,160 ;  preserved  meat, 
;  butter,  £437  ;  and  fruit,  £1,238.  These  are  small  beginnings, 
trade  may  be  expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase  during  the 
w  years. 

ite  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  substitute  for 
i  teas  the  product  of  Ceylon  and  India,  and  it  is  entirely  due  to 
t  that  the  import  trade  with  the  island  has  made  the  steady  pro- 
iown  in  the  above  table.  In  1896  the  tea  imported  from  Ceylon 
ued  at  £100,899,  out  of  a  total  of  £113,352;  the  other  principal 
being  coffee,  £6,467;  fibre,  £1,536  ;  and  oilmen's  stores, 
The  chief  exports  were  coal,  £4,084;  horses,  £250;  frozen 
11,408  ;  leather,  £156  :  and  kerosene  shale,  £63. 

RADE    WITH   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    AND    ITS   POSSESSIONS. 

hat  extent  the  trade  of  the  colony  follows  the  British  flag  may 
ered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  the  value 
trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
during  the  period  since  1870,  but  also  the  proportion  which 
ide  bears  to  the  whole.  A  fairly  steady  proportionate  decline 
.rent  in  the  exports  since  1886,  which  was  about  the  period 
irect  trade  with  Continental  Europe  was  established : — 


Imports  from 

Percentage 

Exports  to  Great 

Percentage 

Great  Britain  and 

of  total 

Britain  and  British 

of  total 

|    British  Possessions. 

I 

imports. 

Possessions. 

exports. 

£ 
6,924,998 

83  59 

£ 
7,687,148 

9572 

12,563,296 

9313 

13,213,258 

96*65 

13,021,783 

91*85 

15,210,314 

9700 

21,299,715 

8974 

14,794,052 

88*33 

19,153,071 

89*86 

14,250,570 

90-66 

17,564,948 

9162 

16,485,109 

89-00 

19,034,772 

89*66 

18,508,498 

88-47 

20,198,508 

88-34 

20,281,259 

87*06 

20,273,053 

89  64 

18,582,372 

84-29 

22,474,355 

8854 

21,066,606 

81*20 

18,662,883 

89-83 

17,053,145 

77  61 

\ 

16,679,402 

9211 

18,569,809 

81  02 

[                  14,386,013 

91*04 

16,506,202 

80-21 

i 

14,352,796 

89-75 

17,323,106 

7898 

\ 

17,375,139 

84-50 

17,271,037 

7506 

Foreign  Trade. 
;otal  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  with  countries  other  than 
ader  British  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since  1886,  as  will 
i  from  the  subjoined  table.     The   import  trade  is  marked  by 
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fluctuation  ;  but  the  export  trade  has  been  more  regular,  and  she 
considerable  increase  during  the  past  ten  years,  due  to  the  estal 
incut  of  direct  trodo  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  chiefly  due  to  all 
oil"  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  a  sensible  decline  also 
place  in  the  imports  from  other  leading  foreign  countries.  11m 
ground  was  more  than  recovered  in  subsequent  years;  and  the 
decline  in  ISIKi  and  IS 04,  in  the  exports  as  well  as  the  imports 
due  to  causes  which  affected  the  whole  trade  of  the  colony,  thougl 
i] u it o  in  the  same  decree  as  the  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 
ISiC*  and  l^iU)  the  track*  again  showed  an  upward  tendency! 
increase  Umii.i»  relatively  greater  than  that  in  the  trade  with  the  V 
Kinudnin  and  British  colonies  and  possessions: — 


^  *ur. 


ISSti 

IvC 
1SIM 


Import*. 

l       Export*. 

Year. 

Import «. 

Expa 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tMtW.OTHi 

1.4ti7.3ti7 

1S92 

2,113,643 

4,911, 

l.tkH>.3tl9 

2.(136.641 

1SU3 

1,4*7,633 

4,331, 

-J.1&I4..VIT* 

-J.41l.ti3-.! 

1SW 

1,415,9*23 

3,961, 

L\l>li4.."»4!» 

.1.01 3.673 

1S95 

1,639,619 

4,611, 

-VUUOl 

3.-tttf.rHt.~> 

1SLH> 

3,186,371 

5,731, 

'-V.HU.04:! 

:    4.S77.414 

..'■  \ 


■\   .:  x 


The  Unite  n  States. 

i-  t:.r..e  the  I'uited  States  was  i lie  largest  foreign  market o 
I.:.-  \a'.iu'  k»th  ot  the  imp.»r:s  ::•;»!  the  t-x]H.*ns  far  exceeding 
>• ...  r ,-.  ;:ntr\  ;  i  r.t  the  ii:r*v:  >\i;  :n»-:ii*<.'f  wool  to  theCont 
;  .-.  %\'..u-h  are  x^-.uli'x  i:viva>i!i.;.  have  placed  it  lielow  F 
:  ::'..i.:\.  a'.t  hints;  h  lar^e  s.i.ipmci-.ts  of  sold  in  some  years 
y'.uv  it  alv\e  t!ii'*e  Kuivwun  v^un:r:os.  The  import  trad 
'  \  .\  \.\w\  i:nit.»nn  va-.e  v :  i::ove.w  v.:::ii  1^>0,  since  wliicl 
Lx«  ::  -,n  ^v\m:!\  :\\w\ v..i\< ■*'.  Vhe  *  xtvrc  trade  also  shows 
•..  ^.  .;■•.. i  »-.- 1 v::.U  ;>.-.  <>'.  rr.vn'y  cr.  the  demand  for  gold 
■.'-..•  S : . i • ,  v.       \".c  y ;vv.! : » v: : y  »» :  : lie  t nuie  will,  perhftj 


X      ■  X 

*  \  *  ■  > 

>  ,- 

l=:^rUL 

Expc 

£ 

i 

XX   . 

■  v     .« 

.- ".  :..; 

"  V--.2 

$2R>522 

1,529 

NX 

.    :  »  V 

•  i  •».. 

"  X  -.  1 

»":>>,  S3 1 

698 

XXX 

'■■         ■   "N 

■*»:«* 

'.  S.V* 

o4i427 

374 

XX    * 

'  l  .:■'* 

•  '  :«.»    x  « 

*  v  -*• 

fJ4.t»6 

683 

N  »' 

x  •  »  ;     * 

'.  *>  r  • 

!\w 

!.T29.*;i 

2.064 

X 

"     .A*' 

.\.v.v-"l 

HPORTS  FRrtM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

mporU  comprise  a  lar^c  number  of  articles,  amongst  which  the 
gare  the  most  important  :— 


MrfpttanoJ  Goods. 


1001 


1603. 


law* 


r.e.l! 


1  gphoUfarj .. 


ta,  stationery ,  etc.* 


£ 

401 

5,024 

33,327 

21,846 

27,314 

694 

100.203 
8,573 

18,973 

7,906 

46,505 
8,214 

21,1*2 
5,557 

16,929 

500 


£ 

071 
8,882 

12,751 

am 

6,117 
->l,.,7  4 

52,4  I  I 

i9,3i>» 

11,421 

ijm 

51,189 

1,845 

6,470 

tU40 


£ 
554 

17,165 


5,307 
21,967 

»;.<;:;  i 

14,51)4 

i.or.r. 
28>686 

2,494 
21,120 

2,990 
S59S08 

5,023 
ft,21fl 


£ 

044 
4,550 

13,002 
19*098 


4,405 

in. .-.36 

28,070 
19,980 

34. cut; 

89,979 
(7,509 

10,460 
8,246 


]-;►!,. 


£ 
50,758 

4,991 

24,131 

20,445 

35,527 

264,109 

6,842 
33,173 
11,690 
70,402 

71,003 

4,371 

56,108 

2,100 

2.767 

117,772 

110,774 

8,207 

10,288 

445,690 


articles  imported  are  mostly   manufactured  goods.     In 

there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breudstuils  frum   the 

tates,  and  during  1886  the  value  of  sach  imports  was  £96,-16  ; 

value  of  Sour  imported  reached  £54,490,  and  of  win  at, 

In    LS95,    however,  the  imports  of  grain  and  pulse  of  all 

amounted  to  £781  ;  but  iu  1896  they  amounted  to  no  1m 

\  of  which  wheat  represented  £445,690,  and  Hour  £264,199. 

importation  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 

colonies,   from  which   the   New   South  Wales   deficiency   is 

sup^i 

a  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  specie  and  a 

of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  the  colony,  the  principal 

coal,  tin,  wool,  and  marsupial  skins.     No  other  goods  are 
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exported  in  considerable  quantities.     During  the  last  five  yean 
value  of  the  export  of  the  principal  articles  was : — 


inscription  of  Goods. 


1892. 


i 


1803. 


ISM. 


2895. 


£  £ 

Hold  (bare  and  dust)    ..       16,473 

Hold  (coin) !  986,000  285,600 

IW     142/270  111,240 

Tin :  72,889  70,584 

Skins  Khii'tlv  marsupial)  234,290  89,736 

Wool  .' 51,591  17,572 

Shalo  :  3,354  1,752 


100,218  j 

112,271  l 

28,484  ' 

43,749 

79,336 

418  I 


100,000 
106,940 
44,768 
200,998 
218,679 
904 


1,07 
1M 

a 

m 

l 


For  some  years  past  there  has  l>een  a  considerable  export  of  gol 
America.  The  quantity  sent  away  during  1892  and  the  two  pw 
\  ears  was  especially  large,  but  it  fell  off  considerably  during  the 
three  years.  In  1896,  however,  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  Ui 
States  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.  The  value  of  the  precious n 
both  coined  and  uncoined,  exported  during  the  last  ten  years  wm:- 


Y«r. 


Y»Iu«. 


Ytv. 


Value. 


£ 

£ 

iss: 

651.612 

1892 

986,000 

1SSS 

57S.4SS 

1893 

302,073 

1SS9 

7.M.220 

ISM 

100,218 

1S90 

L01ti.N0 

1SW5 

100,000 

ISSU 

1.710.070 

1S96 

1,677,742 

I". ; c  » i '.  ;vc :  i  sm dc  be  t  w  «■  e  v.  t 1 :  i  >  v>  ■*. ^ r.y  a  nd  IVl  dum  began  in  1 8S1 

i > .  ; o  a  ". . i r jjx*  e \ w : it ,  be  .i ; :  v  i  ■.  ■  u : '.  -X  to  : he  1  ntern-i t ional  Exhil 

.-.  S\vi'-.,k\  d;::-.:^  ls7v.*->-.\      1::  :he  year  mentioned  the  coml 

■'.n  .iv.,i  a'.v.s  :i:uo;:!'.;«\i  :o  ■■■..".y  tC-'.'J^T.  while  in  1S93  the; 

* .  ■  ■.    •. . »    t"  1  .■."». \  7  -  0.    a *. :  >.ov. ^ ' .     v.    *.  > i' •."    : ;*.ey    were   only  value 

v  . . "  ;       X.  .>  v.u ■.■•.•■.    Vu:   -v  tv^ai\uv.  .»>  a:i  enormous  incw* 

n     -,   .i  ■.-.■■ -o      lt\  i\  v  '.  A  \  •;.-.;  e  tho  IV.^ian  trade  of  the  cok 

.»■  ■   .    ■»■:  '."■.,;  et  a- \    ,«■."..-■■  • -re  :>::■.  *\ -::.:rv.  Germany,  France 

:  :  .-■  y»;-:    :  An:  werj%  which  re< 

.' .'.::■.*■  ^  .>:.:>.   for  a  ^rvat  part  0 

:'.'.-.. r  C'  -r.vLuexitai  marketi 

.*:  'j.:  ~.\>i<  >i:iprei  to  Belgia 


ot    /v    ,.:i  ;e,  :<    .;    . 


,v*.v  •.:Nv...\    s <*:..■  -ex*: 


•r  cuaiwp  of 
*.**r^  plate, 
nyor:^  and  gbfl 
.cr*c\i  to  some  t 
•:  ^>i  .ierabie  duett 
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utwanl  trade  with  Belg  refined  almost  entirely  to  wool 

sotoe  tallow  and   skin*  and    hides   Are   also  ■  iring 

oured  and  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was 
-rid  21,518,864  to.  Of  greasy  wool  of 

1  of  £756,774,     Belgium 

ft  Be  o   nnd    France,   tl 

G,     The  following  table  shows  the  import 
rt  trade  with  Belgium  since  1887  : — 


Irapom, 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports 

Export*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

557,710 

1S92 

227,363 

1,570 

64,7156 

723 

!14 

1,121 

S43 

<>*7 

1694 

115,119 

1,121 

1,011 

160,288 

1,036 

1896 

I'M 

877 

many  sinofl  1879.     Uirect 
is  e  the  N01  Hi  <  lerman  1 

en,  nnd  furtf 

-!•  1888.  "rin-  I 
ud  now  probably  e 
foi  _:h    the    Customs   ti^ur  not 

with   the    doited 
U,  a*  mainly  doe  to  shipment*  of  gold.  The 

f  the  principal  articles  imported  from 
1  : — 


1602. 

IJML 

UN, 

tSM. 

i&ue. 

lr*i*ry,  boota,  etc,.  ... 

taper,  - 

£ 
2,1166 

£ 
77,703 

• 
9,009 

1,027 

1/237 

£ 

46,545 

6,411 

12,610 

1,463 

47,4*o 

2,700 

4,500 
18,424 

11,036 

!2,700 

4,163 
12,556 

£ 

110,097 

17,902 

20,587 

31,131 

gUatw&ri' 

1 1  ' 
001 

rem  manufacture* .  t  „ . . 

u 

]  dgari,  tad  cigarettes,. 

19,744 

Msist  almost  e 

ort  of  £771,389.    The  only  other 


is* 
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itcinfl  of  a  considerable  value  exported  daring  1896 
hides,  .£23,136;  and  silver  ore,  £15,920.  The  increase  in  the 
export  during  the  last  few  years  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  & 
now  existing  for  direct  shipment : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tear. 

Imparls. 

EH 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

1887 

296,952 

100,012 

1892 

681,402 

i,oi; 

1SS8 

481,009 

128,546 

1         1893 

373,233 

971 

1889 

533,082 

519,435 

1         1894 

345,364 

9i; 

1800 

639,475 

404,280 

1S95 

425,697 

1,141 

1891 

773,010 

437,522 

1        189G 

690,843 

771 

France  and  New  Caledonia. 

The  French  trade  has  risen  in  importance  since  1881,  a  result  i 
entirely  due  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  betwet 
colony  mid  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Comptffl 
it  lias  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  trad* 
New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France  in  the  South  I 
Thus,  while  in  18$  7  the  total  value  of  French  imports  and  e 
amounted  to  only  .£242,1)13,  as  against  j£l,G18,881  in  1896,  ^t 
New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  corresponding  period  from  £207,! 
.I'lM.oDS. 

Wearing  ap|iaivl  and  drapery  form  in  most  years  the  largest  d 
imports  from  Franco;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amoun 
ism;  to.t'-JMUM,  of  apparel  to  £6,053,  and  of  boots  to  £1,41! 
l^iUi,  however,  these  goods  weiv  surpassed  by  wines  and  spirit 
import  of  the  former  amounting  to.l'l'J.S?  1,  and  of  the  latter  to  £5 
To\s  ami  fancv  yotuls  to  the  value  of  .i".\57o  :  cigars,  £7,493;  a 
tartar.  XW  177  :  glassware,  .t'l\  1  -to  :  leather,  £2.965  ;  and  roofin 
X  l.<Wo  ;  were  the  only  other  goo»ls  largely  imported.  Great  qui 
of  French  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  i) 
trade  will  ultimately  be  superseded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  < 
comiuiNNi.i!!  and  double  handling  thus  saved  to  the  colony. 

Wool  f.«rms  the  chief  export  t-»   France.     The  value  exported 
i  ^'.U»   was  .t'l/JS.'MMKi     an  in create  of  .£".•' 1.04 2  over  the  export 
;  v.wd-.e.s;  war.        Sheepskin*  to  the  value  of  £114.310,    and  Othei 
i'MoS.  were  also  exported.     The  trade  with  France  bince  1887  is 
".  Vie  fo':'« »\vit\»-  table 


\.  i: 

VVT. 

Imports 

Ei 

£ 

i^: 

i:»:.::!.% 

s\iv. 

^  sO.^ 

77.436 

80 

1>NN 

i;.i.n>; 

l-.v."-.i 

\  s&S 

49.4.% 

1,13 

IS  VI 

'7l».!K»» 

■.im.'.-h 

\<*l 

70.&49 

1,« 

I  Vn» 

u:.>:i 

-W.;r.*4 

I  v.* 

76.ti63 

1,43 

lv»l 

1.V..VI 

4H\eiM 

I  AH? 

145,972 

1.41 
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As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  for 

ic  produce  of  the  colony,  though  its  value  has  been  considerably  atl 

tf  tie  establishment  of  regular  oooamniiioat&ftii  between  I  id  her 

adewitli  New  Galftdosia  nrachod a trtluo of  jpffOT 

being  imported  into  ith   Wales  to  tin*  value 

vported  to  the  amount  of  .£137/212.     Since  that  year, 

"  be  seen  below,  the  imports  and  exports  show  a  very  considerable 


Import* 

ExporU. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

076 

137,212 

1  BOS 

18,242 

184,128 

1 993 

21,417 

;m 

ls'.» 

1804 

»>i7i 

♦20 

193.389 

L806 

28,345 

71,344 

185,768 

1896 

41/263 

110,335 

China, 

I  ion  of  Chile,  with  which  an  export  trade  to  the  value 

.  the  only  other  fon 
86  trade  with   New  South  Wah  -  reaches  a  large  figure  is 
Th*  credited  to  Hong    Cong,   however, 

ility  to  the  country  generally,  and  the  diminution  which 
ken  place  in  the  China  trade  eixioe  1881  is  to  be  attributed  in  no 
lie  trans 6  f  part  of  the  trade  from  the  p  irtfl  o£ 

Kong.     Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this 
j ful  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  ii 
tin  import  from  China  is  tea,  which  exhibits  a  lEaUing  on\  the 
ibntable  to  the  larger  consumption  of  Indian  and  Ceylon 
;ely  increased  of  late  years.   Thedireot 
de  has  d  To  correctly  gauge  the  commercial 

rhis  colony  and  China,  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  should 
m  with  the  figures  j^iven  below  ; — 


re* 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

251 

14,M0 

1892 

217,998 

9,810 

7,861 

L893 

161, 461 

5.60!) 

11, 

1894 

131,006 

7,581 

241 

1,037 

LQ95 

133,870 

7.1)13 

HI] 

270,029 

12,164 

L806 

190,545 

7,877 

Japan. 

1  recent  war  in  the  East  ltas  given  Japan  a  new  importance  in  the 
1  the  world,  and  that  enterprising  country  may  in  the  future  offer 
market   for   many  of   the   products  of   New  South   Wales. 
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Feeling  in  the  Australian  colonies,  however,  is  averse  to 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  b 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  as  to  do  so  would  have  the  effect  of  o 
up  the  country  to  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Japanese, 
South  Wales  will,  therefore,  derive  no  benefit  from  this  treaty. 
while  the  trade  amounts  to  £70,380,  the  imports  in  1896  being 
at  £40,857,  and  the  exports  at  £35,523.  The  principal  artic 
ported  during  the  year  were — rice,  £8,206  ;  toys  and  fancy 
£10,908  ;  drapery,  £656  ;  silks,  £7,190  ;  brushware,  £1,002;  pa 
£180  ;  oils,  £1,163  ;  mats  and  matting,  £1,369  ;  drugs  and  cfac 
£X21  ;  edible  nuts,  £755;  furniture  and  upholstery,  £2,293;  1 
materials,  1,105;  leather,  £433;  printing  paper,  £755;  nigs, 
and  seeds,  £346  ;  while  the  exports  chiefly  consisted  of  wool,  £2 
tallow,  £3,475  ;  gluepieces,  £1,825  ;  bones,  £2,016  ;  skins,  £64$ 
£172;  drapery,  £180;  and  leather,  £2,367.  The  shipments  i 
may  be  expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase ;  and-  the  recent 
lishinent  of  a  Japanese  line  of  steamers  with  the  ports  of  this 
should  result  in  an  extension  of  trade. 


Balance  of  Trade. 

The  imports  of  the  colony,  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  greatly 
the  exjKirts.  The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chiefly  two — the  1 
British  money  to  the  colony  for  investment,  and  the  proceeds  o 
floated  by  the  (Government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  public 
Si nre  1890  these  importations  have  to  a  large  extent  ceased,  a 
exports  have  exceeded  the  imports;  for  not  only  has  the  col 
send  out  the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  freight  to  its 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loans,  the  earnings  of 
sent  here  for  investment,  and  the  incomes  derived  by  persons 
abroad  from  property  held  in  the  colony.  In  1895  the  excess  of 
ovi-r  imports  reached  a  sum  of  nearly  £6,000,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  balance  of  trade  for  each 
last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Excchb  of  Imports. 

1887 
1S88 
18tt<) 

£ 
649,567 
300,147 

1800 
1801 

560,067 

181)2 
]8<tt 
1804 

1805 
1806 

Excess  of  Exports. 


431,877 

""«»i«23" 
1,105,721 
4,814,188 
4,775,732 
5,942,370 
2,448,839 


duties  was  thai  they  fell 


umption.     A  feature  of 

lucts, 


wares,  and  merchandise,  the 

,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,   and  not   tin* 

tfic  duties,   were  admitted    free,       In    April,    1830,    a 

of  the  tariff  was  made,  and  [i  bed  thai  cm  spirits,  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  His  Mi  itations  in  the 

1    imported   direct    from  the  United   Kingdom,  there 

i  gallon  ;  on  spirits  made  or  distill' id 

rain,  duoe  of  the  colony  or  its  dependencies,  *2s.  6d.  per 

and  r  trom  sugar  or  molasses  8b.  6d.  per  gallon  j  and  on 

not  the  produce  of  the  United   Kingdom,  imported,  £s.  6<L  per 

onmanufactured  tobacco  there  was  levied  a  duty  of  la.  6d. 

and  on  manufactured  tobacco  or  snuff  2s,  per  lb.      These  were 

on  all  ot  i  -,  not  being  the  growth,  produce, 

nuffN  the  United    Kingdom,  there  was  payable  an   ad 

nt. 

duti<  ted  nt  these  rates  until  tie  ril,  1M0,  when 

from  any  article  except  gram  was  prohibited.     From  the 

of  the  same  year  the  duty  on  spirits,  the  produce  of  the 

Kii . _  British  possessions   in   the   West    Indies   <»r 

and  imported  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom,  was 

allon  ;  on  all  other  spirits  the  duty  ■    I2fi.  per 

i  d  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and 

t%  flour,   meal,  wheat,   rice,  and  other  grain  Of  pulfiftj  5  p<  r 

aanufactured  tobacco  was  subject  to  a  du1 

r  lb.,  and  manufacture  r  lb.  ;  all  other  goods,  not  the 

the  United  Kingdom,  were  subject  to  a  duty 

is   the  same  date  the  duty  on  locally 

w  tixed  a<  6s.  6d-  per  gallon  ;  but  on  the  1st  January, 

raised  to  9a  n,  which  was  the  duty  payable  on 

ted  from  the  United  Kingdom.     The  restriction 

b^Hbh  in  regard  to  the  use  of  an vt  hi nu  but  oram  for  dis- 
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On  the  5th  August,  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  E.  Deas-Thov 
tariff  came  into  effect.     The  duties  were  made  uniform  for  all 
trading  with  the  colony,  the  differential  treatment  of  British  g 
being  (lone  away  with.     The  tariff  was  as  follows : — 

Article!.  Rate  of  Doty. 

Ale  ami  Beer  in  wood #  gallon,     Id. 

„  in  bottle 2d. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  $lb.,  (d. 

Dried  fruits   )d. 

llrandy  and  gin tf  proof  gat, 6a     j 

Whisky,  rum,  and  all  other  spirits „  4a 

1  *er funiotl  spirit tf  gallon,     4a 

Cordials  „  6a 

KWined  sugar    , &  cwfc,  3a  4d. 

Unrefined  sugar    „        9a  6d. 

Molasses .. „        la  8d. 

Toa  tf  lb.,  3d. 

Manufactureil  tobacco,  until  31  December,  1853 tf  lb.,     la  6d- 

,,  after  31  December,  1853. „  la 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  31  December,  1853 la 

after  31  December,  1853 8d. 

Cigars*  and  Snuff  „  2l 

Wine,  in  wood  or  bottle &  gallon,      la 

Colonial  distilled  spirit   tf  proof  gal.  ,3/8 

Tho  ihitios  lvmaiiunl  untouched  for  two  years,  when  the  charge!  < 
spirits  woiv  increased  as  follows,  as  from  November  10,  1854: — 

Articles.  Rate     Doty. 

Hraiitly  and  gin t?  proof  gaL,  9a 

Whisky,  rum.  and  other  spirits    „  6a 

I Vrfutiu'd  spirit     fc?  gallon,     6s. 

Ci it-dials  „  9a 

rolomal  distilled  spirit    fc?  proof  gal.,  5/8 

Vrom  tho  1 1th  Sf'ptemlvr,  1S-W  tho  following  revised  scale  of  dot 
was  iiu|H>sod  :  — 

A rr  ielcs.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Hrandy  and  sin    &  proof  gaL,  10a 

Whisky,  rum.  an.i  all  other  spirits  „  7a 

IVrfiiiiied  spirits t>  gallon,      7a. 

l\»rdi.»!s     ff  10a 

W:no    2a 

Ale  and  Ker.  i:t  w*vd „  Id. 

in  bottle    3d. 

1V.4  .  tflb.,  3d. 

S.:.;.u\  n  •\:wi\  .m.l  sMndv      ^  cwt.,  6a  Sd. 

..       i:v:ir-v«sl  " „  5a 

T- »\io'.e  .v.  I  :r  *U*«i  s    .     .  ,      3a  4d. 

f.^.w.-.U-liuvry     ^  1U,  3d. 

fu-ir*  ■  .    "    .«  3a 

T.Kuvo.r.l  *«:::?  .  .  ..  2l 

V  V :. »n •..; :.  *■/: :■■ t .«  d:*: :" ed  :ro::i  *;: ^*r      I?  proof  gal., 6/5 

Y\v.+  s.ir:!V!vtv..i::n\i  i::  tor.*/  :\r  trr.  yeans:  the  only  changes  ■ 
\»i-!v  '.!•.. \ #.  or iu v.*.  «:i*  :idd-.-d  :o  the  list  of  dutiable  goods  at  1  Oil  per 


TARIFF  CHANGES.  l6l 

unmanufactured  tobacco  was  charged  from  1st  January,  1862,  with 
f  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  lb.  instead  of  2a  On  the  same  date  an  export 
f  was  levied  on  gold  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  oz.,  but  on  the  13th 
ober  this  export  duty  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  oz.,  and  continued 
force  for  seventeen  years,  the  duty  being  abolished  10th  July, 
9.     A  poll-tax  of  £10  was  levied  on  Chinese  from  22nd  November, 

lie  next  alteration  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  Is. 
package  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  colony,  excepting  live  stock, 
r,  wheat,  sugar,  tea,  and  goods  in  transit.  These  duties  were  in 
ition  to  existing  duties,  and  were  chargeable  until  the  close  of  the 
r  1867.  They  were  followed  by  an  all  round  increase  of  20  per  cent. 
lie  duties  payable  in  respect  of  all  goods  imported  for  home  consump- 
l,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  sugar,  brandy,  and  gin.  These 
itional  duties  remained  in  force  until  the  29th  November,  1865, 
sn  a  new  tariff  was  imposed.  The  Act  sanctioning  the  tariff  was 
toted  to  on  the  19th  January,  1866  ;  that  is,  about  seven  weeks  after 
duties  were  collected.     The  tariff  as  amended  was  as  follows : — 

Articles.  Rate  of  Duty. 

Tea  #lb.,  3d. 

!  refined tf  cwt.,  6s.  8d. 
unrefined „  5s. 

molasses   ^. ,,      3s.  4d. 

Coffee  and  chicory    #  lb.,  2d. 

!  manufactured,  and  snuff ,,  2s.. 

unmanufactured    Is., 

cigars  ,,  3s. 

Spirits  and  spirituous  compounds tf  gallon,    10s. 

Wines „  3s. 

.,         ,  I  in  bottle ,,  6d, 

Ale  and  porter 


in  wood  ,,  3d. 

Malt tf  bushel,  6d. 

Hope „  2d. 

Opium tflb.,  20s. 

Rice tfton,  40s. 

Dried  fruits #  cwt,  10s. 

On  all  other  goods  except  those  on  the  free  list  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
per  cent,  was  chargeable.  The  free  list  comprised  flour,  wheat, 
puds,  fresh  fruits,  wool,  tallow,  and  some  other  articles,  chiefly  of 
tacporL  The  package  duty  was  continued,  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
|0  levied  on  Chinese  males  arriving  in  the  colony,  and  the  excise  duty 
tasonial  distilled  spirits  was  raised  to  9s.  5d.  per  gallon.  The  poll- 
lon  Chinese  was  repealed  on  20th  November,  1867,  and  for  the  next 
pHeeu  yean  the  immigration  of  these  aliens  was  unrestricted, 

L 
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A  further  important  change  in  the  tariff  was  made,  dot 
22ud  May,  1871.     The  number  of  article*  subject  to  specific 
very  largely  increased,  and  the  .5  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutie 
continued;  but  there  was  a  much  larger  free  list,  mtrodv 
ntated,  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  as  much  as  possible  Um 
Islaud  trade.    The  ad  valorem  duties  were  abolished  on  the  1st  Jti 
1874,  and  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  specific  duty  was  f*4 
The  next  twelve  and  a  half  years  saw  little  alteration  in  the  hoi 
the  tariff,  the  changes  made  being  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  hicnm 
the  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco.    From  the  10th  Dm 
1879,  the  spirit  duties  stood  as  follow  :  — 

Article* 

Spirits  and  spirituous  compounds  

Colonial  distilled  spirits 

Sparkling  wine   *.......*.*  # 

Other  wine 

An  Act  taking  effect  from  the  20th  February,  1884  imposed  » , 
lil  per  lb.  on  stearine,  and  established  the  following  duties  an  toUu« 

Artidfis. 
Cigarettes *•••»» ¥latt 

n^ars 

Manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff 

rmuanufactured  tobacoo  for  mannfacturii 


Tho  same  Aot  increased  the  duty  on  opium  to  20*.  per  Uk,! 
followed  by  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  on  locally-made  1 
I  s  per  IK,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  2a,  txL  per  lb. 

In  1 88tf  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  tariC 
Tih  April  (ho  articles  liable  to  fixed  duties  were  largely] 
mnnhor.  and  (ho  o  per  cent,  <i«/  ru/orviN  duties  were  retxnpoa 
following  year  v^rd  June*  1^87^  an  excise  duty  of  3d.  per 
in  uie  payable  en   beer  brewed  in  the  colony,  and  on  the  6t 
iAv-'.m'  on  locally  made  t\»Uv>»  was  increased  to  la.  3cL  per  lb. 

l*:io  *|Hvifio  and  *kJ  o.hV*vh  duties  iiupo**si  in  September,  | 
wwV:ed  en  x he  Sth  Julv,  1SS7,  the  repeal  as  regards  malt 
i  ,<■.:;£  etYoet  from  Ut  Maw  and  lor  other  duties  from  letC 
IV..'  iu*w  svIumuIc  o-t  duties  which  came  into  opera tioo  wmm 
\\w  u%\\\\  e virtue  prior  to  the  changes  of  ISStkbat  the  duty  ] 
>y  :v,x.  bo;  a  U\i'  ami  imported*  wa>  increased  to  14a.  per  proof  j 
v.,*  »*•.;  vpuuucn*  eviepound*  to  1  *<v  ;vr  liquid  gallon, 

I  •  \Urefc.  IS;1?*  ?K-  uurt  was  *£*;n  aliened.     TWi 
v.;     .v,  to  ^vils1  »;ut*os  w*>  largely  "T.:rvijawL  **w^  * 
\ ,  Av.si  \  >  pei  cent,  were  m\jvw\i .  there  w***  however,  a  i 

the  Uuite*  too*  e*vt  as  trow  the  2*4  IVcgaabcr,  1891. 


THE  TARIFF.  x63 

ce  of  four  years  this  tariff  was  abolished,  and  an  entirely  new 
of  duties  came  into  force  with  the  first  day  of  1896.  The  ad 
»  duties  were  absolutely  repealed,  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
duties;  the  duties  on  narcotics  and  spirituous  liquors  were 
i  as  a  permanent  tariff;  and  certain  other  duties  were  to  be 
ined  for  a  certain  period,  after  which  they  were  to  cease.  The 
ag  are  the  Customs  duties  now  in  force  : — 

Permanent  Tariff. 

Articles.  Bate  of  Duty. 

'  On  all  kinds  of  spirits  and  spirituous  compounds  imported, 

and  not  otherwise  enumerated  V  proof  galL,  14s. 

No  allowance  beyond  16*5  shall  be  made  for  the  underproof 

of  any  spirit  of  a  less  strength  than  16*5  underproof. 
Case  spirits — Contents  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  gallons 
shall  be  charged — 
Two  gallons  and  under  as  two  gallons. 
Over  two  gallons  and   not  exceeding   three  as  three 
gallons. 
,      Over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four  as  four  gallons. 
Over  four  gallons  and  not  exceeding  five  as  five  gallons. 
Bitters,  essences,    fluid  extracts,   sarsaparilla,  tinctures, 
medicines,  infusions,  and  toilet  preparations  contain- 
ing— 

Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit t?gall.,  3s.  6d. 

Not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit     ,,         7s. 

Not  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit    „     10s.  6d. 

If  containing  more  than  75  per  cent,   of  proof  spirit  ...         ,,        14s. 
If  containing  spirit  overproof  to  be  charged  as  spirituous 

compounds #  proof  grail.,  14s. 

Methylated  spirit     tf  gallon,     Id. 

Perfumed  spirits,   perfumed   waters,  Florida  water  and 

bay  rum y  liquid  gall.,  20t. 

f  Sparkling — For  six   reputed   quarts,   or  twelve  reputed 

1      pint*    10s. 

Other  kind 8    tf  gallon,     6s. 

j  Other  kinds — For  six  reputed  quarts,  or  twelve  reputed 

I     pints    5s. 

*  ~>_4.«_  „^~,„«  (In  wood  or  jar  tf  gallon,     6d. 

t,  porter,  spruce,  V  j     ,    ttl       J  ftd 

her  beer,   cider,  1™  ^V10 VV : V  "', •»  yd* 

'  j  ror  six   reputed   quarts,  or  twelve  re- 

■"*"  (      puted  pints    „  9d. 

(  Delivered  from  ship's  side  or  from  a  Customs  Bond  for 
home  consumption— manufactured,  unmanufactured, 

and  snuff. tf  lb.,  3s. 

Unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
colony.  At  the  time  of  removal  from  a  Customs 
Bond  or  from  an  importing  ship  to  any  licensed 
tobacco  manufactory  for  manufacturing  purposes  only 
into  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  ... „  Is. 

.Sheep  wash ,,  3d. 

ad  cigarettes  (including  wrappers  in  latter  case) .,  6s. 

md  any  preparation  thereof ,,  20s. 
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Diminishing  Duties. 

Candles  per  lb.,  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  such  reputed  weight,  night  fights,  and  itearine  £  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1897 , 

„         „  1899 Tim. 

Oil,  kerosene,  naphtha,  and  gasoline    tf  gallon, 

From  1st  July,  1896 „ 

1897 Free. 

Oils,  except  linseed  oil  (raw  or  boiled),  fish  and  seal  oils,  black 

whale,  cocoanut,  sperm,  palm,  and  essential  oils tf  gallon, 

From  1st  July,  1896 „ 

„  1897 free. 


Suijar—  Refined. 


Sugar—  Raw,  and 
Solid  Glucose. 


Molasses  and  Treacle— 

Glucose,  Liquid, 

and  Syrup. 

Date. 

percwt. 
s.    d. 
3    4 
2    8 
2    0 
1     4 
0    8 
Free. 

Until  SOthJnneJ 
From  1st  Jury,  1 
From  1st  July,  1 
From  1st  July,l 
From  1st  Jnly,  1 
From  1st  July,  1 

per  cwt. 
8.  d. 
6  8 
5  4 
4  0 
2  8 
1  4 
Free. 


per  cwt. 
8.    d. 


5  0 
4  0 
3  0 
2  0 
1  0 
Free. 


Articles.  Rate  ol  ft 

Biscuits  tf  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1S9S It 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Confectionery  (including  cakes,  comfits,  liquorice,  liquorice  paste, 
lozenges  of  all  kinds,  cocoanut  in  sugar,  sugar-candy,  succades, 
and  sweetmeats)    \?  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1898 „ 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Fruits — Dried,  candied  and  prunes  (exclusive  of  dates) t*  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1S98 „ 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free. 

Jams  and  Jellies— j>er  lb.  or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

so  in  proportion  for  any  such  reputed  weight I?  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1S9S , 

From  1st  July,  1900 Fret 

Preserves  and  canned  fruits,  fruits  boiled,  peel  drained,  or  dry tf  lb., 

From  1st  July,  1898 „ 

From  1st  July,  1900 Free 


CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  COLLECTIONS. 
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Customs  Revenue. 

mount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs,  including  excise 
ing  each  of  the  last  five  years,  is^iven  in  the  following  table  : — 


n.-ulare  erf  Receipt  and  Hate 
of  Duty. 


Amount  Collected. 


1802. 


1303. 


1804. 


1895. 


1806, 


Imiiiet  LHriiw. 


i  Spirits  , 
I...*.*.. 

fkMnff  .. 

*j  to  wt 

er  in  bottle... 


9  call  on, 


VIK 


rHaautattur* 
osesoaljr,.*. 


flew**, 


fined,  ex  Re- 
ft cat  Refinery 
1  Befi&erj  , . , 


*lb„ 


to 

oqsjl 


fi  ton, 

V  Jb„ 

,  f  100  !L  sup,, 

W  gallon, 

$  cental, 


ited  on  Simples  of  Spirits, * 

iflelhitiee    ....+**.. „ 

*  Duties    {      ™P*****- 

tai* liroii Brass  ..,«.,.., 


20iL 

141, 

If. 

14 

ill. 
lat 
tki. 
Od, 

m 

1*. 
& 

fttSd. 

^.  -itl. 

e»,ad, 
& 

3s,  4.1. 
8df 
3d 
..,] 
3d 
tki 
JD* 
..... 

2d 

lJktfcL 

3*. 

ed, 

3d 

la. 

10rl. 


Excise. 

i -til led  Spirit  . . , . .  ¥  bbJ-  14t. 
Tubaeco  ,...,...,.  V  Ik,  Is.  3d, 
i^rsmd  Cigarettes..     „    2a.  Od. 

test ..-.  ¥gsJ.,    3d. 

uctoiy  license  Fees.  .  ♦  * . ♦  ..,...***  - 

Total  Esdsi .  * ,*.*,«•«.« 


4,  aw* 

808,018 
1,784 


tO.tttti 
8,770 

*4,7&o 

H,  ■f.i> 

Mi 

30,024 
7l,02;i 
21,046 

Ml 

75,837 
035 

400 

54,525 

4,000 

*4,O09 

t&74 

i,:m:l 

11 

15,800 

i&,327 

&4,9S0 
47,045 
14,750 
4;.TlbO 


3.007 
131 


5,828 
20,058 

V7.TM 

HO,  280 

573 

23,707 

nsys8 

468 

■s^n 

I,!  II 

MM 

si,:;:, 
4,000 


48,138 

UN 

140 

425,008 

US»871 


2,604,230 


21,132 

1U2.7SA 
10,205 

i8s,ooo 

1,285 


-■H.,:,tl 


S10 
4 

ton 

17,&IU 
lfi  .BOB 
51,844 
41,848 
10,740 
48,828 

'  -MM* 

11,827 

HO 

81,100 


2,114,043 


111.0^5 

13,188 

121,015 

1,201 


205,504 


4,8*2 

081,870 

1,252 

'  17,041 

:.,^ii 

21.747 
81,825 

i;i\iy,i 

20,781 

mjm 

17,884 
518 

95,S44 
081 

001 

4,288 


4JW 

839,488 
1,451 


&,578 
6WM 


17,217 
8,0*8 

2l,Jir5 
30,  ■  141 
138,2f>4 

ggl 

31,552 
HPI 
MM 

748 

80,540 

507 

338 

8,200 


170 

17.286 

7,045 

20,848 

34,181 

141,751 

1,703 

84,118 
£3,848 
20,241 

072 


588 
U 

80 
10,208 
15,514 

48,000 
30,737 
10,808 
52,220 

'  52,825 

i:;2 
181,010 

sssjsa 

60,510 


n« 

804 

20 

25 

15,719 

lr:.*M.4 

68,908 
S5.7S0 
10,2fiS 
53,582 

'  17,4k 

§*§ra 

115 

324,400 

344,i*'L» 

50,120 


MkUO 

7,000 


102 


110 

16.810 
ri,U0-2 
62,273 
11,108 
,  1,380 
If  2 1,397 

w 


124 

wLun 

(144 

fio 


2,^1.1^1:50 


1,047,507 


l,40ti,!tfP 


14.004 
108,20 

15,011 

118,855 

1,244 


8,608 

117,734 

17,183 

122,773 

1,350 


M48 

J  18,101 

21,840 

127,217 

1,335 


963,4*0 


287,052 


272,102 


ft  March,  1802 ;  free  from  that  date.  t  To  1st  April,  1802  ;  free  from  that  date. 

t  From  10th  to  16th  May,  1805  ;  amount  collected  refunded. 
December,  1806 ;  free  from  that  date.  ||  To  80th  June,  1806 ;  free  from  that  date. 

U  To  80th  June,  1806.  **  From  1st  July,  1806. 


:■■*.- 
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__^ — ■ 

Particulars  of  Receipt. 

1801. 

1S8. 

18N. 

MHL 

MwoMLUMWom  Cou*cno*s. 
Tax  on  Chilian 

£ 
100 

n 

88,418 
10,610 
4,474 

1,816 

888 

8,861 

008 

060 

£ 
TOO 

10^66 

47 

t»,U6 

17,880 

8,044 

1,870 
166 

7,180 

688 
1,401 

£ 

HUM 

M 

sun 

M88 

10 

90 

000 

140 

MM 

678 

t 

i,oa 

1 

BBS) 

m 
M»     ' 

m 

i 

m 

Bonded  Warehouse  Lleenae  Fees   .......... 

Rent  of  Oooda  in  Queen's  Warehouse  

Pilotage  

Harbour  and  light  Rates 

Removal  Dues  

Shipping  Feea  (at  porta  other  than  Sydney 

Attendance  of  Officers  superintending  rapaoka 
Crown's  Share  of  Seliurea  and  Penalties*. . . . 
Surplus  Proceeds,  Sale  of  Overtime  Goods*. . 
Tonnage  Rataa  at  Newcastle 

Tonnnage  Rataa  at  Woilongong 

Tnh^ooo— Licenses  to  Sell 

Miforfkneous 

Sundries*    

Total  Miscsllaskous  Collictiow £ 

84,846 

71,680 

78,807 

OOlMI      1 

Total  Amoujct  Collbctbd £ 

3,030,616 

2,452,988 

2,397,822 

2JB&101   Lfll 

DRAWBACKS  A!fD  RKFUUDS £ 

89,859 

62,178 

68,967 

74,0a     i 

Nit  Customs  asd  Excise  Rsvcxra £ 

2,IM9,967 

2,400,810 

2,343,885 

S,3SUM  V* 

*  Collected  by  Customs  Department  and  paid  direct  into  the 

The  revenue  derived  from  imported  spirits,  inclusive  of  peril 
spirits  and  samples,  during  the  past  ten  years,  was  : — 


Year. 

Quantity  on  which 
duty  was  paid. 

Duty. 

Amount  of  doty 
collected. 

gallons. 

£ 

1887 

1,121,101 

12s.,  14b.,  15* 

758,608 

1888 

1,178,293 

14b.  and  15b. 

806,988 

1889 

1,164,360 

14b.  and  15s. 

804,426 

1890 

1,196,561 

14s.  and  15s. 

827,314 

1891 

1,241,503 

14s.,  15b.,  and  20b. 

869,518 

1892 

1,158,703 

14b.  and  20s. 

812,560 

1893 

975,971 

14b.  and  20b. 

684,309 

1894 

936,125 

14s.  and  20s. 

656,8aH 

1895 

914,054 

14s.  and  20b. 

641,888 

1896 

939,368 

14s.  and  20b. 

650,15*    *: 

s  REVENUE.  257 

Loni&I  distilled  spirits  are  subject,  to  an  excise  equal  to  the  duty 

iported  spirits.      In  1>~  family  entered  n>r  QOtUmiBptiOQ  was 

\  gallons*  on  which  a  sum  of  £5,846  was  paid  ;  but  in  1887, 

standing  the  increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject   to  excise 

Medio   1  i  lions,  an  J   the  amount  of  duty  to  £10,754.      In 

the  I  amounted  to  £21,132  on  30,187  gallons  of  spirit 

lied,  in  U  8,163  on  25,050  gallons,  in  1894  to  £14,694  on 

gallons,  in  18i<  606  on   12,294  gallons,  and  in  1896  to 

013  gallons,  the  diminished  quantities  of  1896  and   1896 

dosing  of  the   only  distillery  in  the  colony  in  the 

fie  of  the  year  1895. 

ill  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  <>f  5s.  per  gallon,  and  sparkling 
r  to  10s.  per  gallon.      The  import  of  the  first-named  is  now  less 

revenue  derived  from  this 

le  has  c<  dined.     The  amount  of  still  wine  imported 

60  gallons,  on  which  £17,265  dul  el     The 

sparkling  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  .£7,045  was 

Cteil  was  14,090  gallons.     The  growing  favour  in  which  Australian 

tl  depression,  which  has  limited  the  amount 

P  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  have  had  the  effect  Qt 
the  importations  of  foreign  wine. 

le  import  of  ale  and  I  larger  during   189!    than  in   any 

us  year,   the  qu  imported,   on    which  duty  was 

1,017,617  gallons  in  wood,  and  1,481,681  gallons  in  bottle,  or 

allons  ;  in  1896  the  figures  had  fallen  to  833,800 

gallons  respectively,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of 

at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  gallon  for  beer  in  wood  or  jar  and  0dL  for 

The  excise  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  colony  in  at  the  rate  of 

1  gallon.     It  was  tirst  collected  for  the  semnd  half-year  of  1887, 

1  to  £63,  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  being 

Ions;    in  189!  duty  amounting  to  £135,090  was 

on    10,807,200   gallons;    in    1893,   £120,915    on    9,753,200 

18,400  gallons;    in  1895,  £122,773 
;  and  in  1896,  £127,217  on  10,177,360  gallons, 
the  duty  thus  imposed,  no  duties  are  levied  on 
d  malt. 

ie  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imported   into  the   colony  are,  on  the 

2 fact u red  article,  3s.  per  lb.  ;  on  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes 

red  from  bond  to  any  licensed  tobacco  manufactory,  Is.  per  lb*; 

ivered  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  and  not  to  any 

factory,  3s.  ;  and  on  cigars  and  ci.  6a     The  excise  on 

»lony  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes, 

The  total  amount  of  import  duties  collected  on  tobacco  and 

luring   1896  was  £251,671,  which  was  more  by  £4,179  than  the 

collected  in  1895. 
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In  1884  excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manufacture! 
colony.     The  amount  collected  annually  during  the  last  ten  yean 


Year. 

Tobacco. 

Cigars  and 

Cigarettes. 

Year. 

Tobacco. 

3 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

127,545 

1,284 

1892 

122,789 

1888 

128,899 

1,038 

1893 

111,035 

1889 

123,212 

1,150 

1         1894 

108,281 

1890 

118,287 

2,806 

1        1895 

117,734 

1891 

123,937 

7,425 

1        1896 

116,101 

For  a  few  years  after  the  duty  was  increased  in  1886  the  revenue  \ 
from  the  imported  leaf  steadily  declined,  its  place  being  supplied 
grown  in  the  colony.  To  meet  this  falling  off,  the  excise  duty  le 
•colonial-made  tobacco  entered  for  home  consumption  was  increa 
March,  1887,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  If  the  American  leaf,  i 
subject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  manu 
of  tobacco^  in  the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  f 
product  would  have  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff 
It).,  and  2s.  3d.  since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imported 
But  imported  leaf  is  by  no  means  exclusively  employed — large  qui 
of  locally-grown  leaf  are  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  p 
lb.  on  the  tobacco  made  in  the  colony,  other  than  cigars  and 
ettes,  was  Is.  f>v,d.  in  1887,  Is.  6id.  in  1888,  Is.  6}Jd.  in  18 
•OVid.  in  1890,  Is.  6tf,d.  in  1891,"  Is.  6Jd.  in  1892,  Is.  7d.  in 
Is.  Gjrl.  in  1894,  Is.  7d.  in  1895,  and  Is.  7;d.  in  1896.  This 
is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  "  Agric 
Production." 

The  duty  on  tea,  which  was  3d.  per  IT).,  was  abolished  in  Marcl 
The  amount  of  revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  varic 
little  from  year  to  year,  being  a  little  over  £100,000.  Th 
increase  shown  in  1S91  is  attributable  to  withdrawals  from  b 
expectation  of  an  increase  of  duty  which  was  not  imposed.  The  j 
received  from  this  source  for  the  ten  years  from   1883  and  1892 


Year. 


1S83 

1SS4 

i8sr> 

18S(> 
1887 


I 


Amount. 

€ 

75,713 
100,059 

98,915 
105,979 
100,815 


I1 
i          Year. 

I1 

Amount. 

£ 

1888 

100,617 

18S9 

108,954 

1890 

106,986 

1891 

120,326 

1892* 

4,009 

'  To  l»t  March. 


I  hiring  1896  refined  sugar  coining  into  the  colony  was  aubj> 
duty  of  6s.  8d.  per  cwt..  but  this  rate  was  reduced  to  5s.  4d.  per 
the   1st  .July,   1807.      The  Commissioners  of  Customs,  howevc 
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under  the  heading  of  refined.     The  quantity  imported 

flying  duty  to  the  amount  o£  £§72.     Duty 

ried  during  1   raw  sugar,  which  includes  all  the  ordinary 

trade,  ar  of  5s,  per  ewt.,  which  was  reduced  to  -is.  on 

;  July.  1897.     Notwithstanding  this  duty,  and  tin    I  ,! 

nipted  for  sugar-growing,  the  imports  are  considerable.     The 
in  raw  sugar  i  in  the  following  table  : — 


QUA/. 

Amount 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

cwt, 
192 

£ 
130,048 
117 
160  : 
130,828 
129,931 

1*:>2 
1893 
1*94 
1695 
1896 

cwt. 
r»2 1,444 

414 

1,656 

510,156 
712,000 

£ 

130 

103,602 
1.Y7, 414 
129.039 
178,000 

in  the  specific  list  which  produced  most  revenue 

iii,   green  and  preserved,  which  yielded  £62,730  ;   oils, 

rand  other,  £45,941;  opium,  £16,610;  timber,  £HfI2B  ;  hitters, 

essences,  and  ti  £13,373;  salt,   £11,263;   randies, 

I  ;  grain  and  pulse,  £6,605  ;  fish,  dried  and 

>0 ;  jams  ami  j  allies,  £5,579;   confectionery,  £5,421  ; 

inised  iron  and  manuffl  ilk  0OJJ 

ami  ]  J,  £3,9£2;  cement,  £3,870 ;  glucose,  £3,123;  and 

tides,  £10,234  ;    these  amounts,  together  with  those  already 

rits?  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  making  up  the  amount 

critic  duties  collected,  viz.,   £  I 

were  abolished  on  31st  December,  1895;  the 
nount  of  £173  collected  in  1896  on  importations  of  the  pi- 

ud  import  duties  to  £]  drawbacks 

B  allowed  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £39,53( 

amount  was  £1,367,431,     During  the  same  period  the 

s  amounted  to  £272,102,  and   drawbacks  and  refunds  to 

lea1  duty  £270,665.     The   net  importandexei.se 

i  togotl  e  £1,638,096. 

J  lowing  table  shows  the   net    Customs'  revenue,  exclusive  of 
■hour  du*  1  each  « ,>lony  for  the  year  1896: — 


Colony. 

Import  Duties. 

Eicciau. 

Total. 

ilei... 

£ 

1,367,431 
1,749,036 
1,267,702 

*73 
S29 
919 

1,765,073 

£ 

270,6ftT> 

304,22H 

71,773 

38,442 

18,919 
70,066 

£ 

1,638,096 
2,053,204 

yu*«nalAtt«i 

1,339,475 

615,315 

988,829 

347,838 

1,835,139 

South  Australia 
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A  statement  of  the  amount  per  head  is  apt  to  lead  to  fake  conclusion* 
for  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  consumption  of  taxable  good 
under  a  high  tariff  may  give  a  revenue  per  head  not  greater  than  a  higl 
consumption  under  a  low  tariff. 

The  gross  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Sydney,  outports,  and  inland 
stations  during  the  year  1896  is  shown  below  : — 


Station. 

Amount. 

Station. 

Amount 

Sydney    

£ 
1,486,027 

22,514 

238 

12,861 

1,395 

1,153 

5,404 

9,108 

70 

868 

1 

91 

533 

9,812 

9,382 

Mulwala   

Mungindi 

£ 
8,421     , 

101    J 

Albury    

Newcastle 

123,281 
03 
1,811 
3,501, 
33 
1,031 
7,523, 
1I.7*V 
46*001 
271 

Boggabilla  

Richmond  River 

Bourke    

Swan  Hill  Crossing 

Tocumwal 

Brewarrina 

Cobram    

Tweed  River    

Corowa    

Wallangarra 

Deniliquin  

Wentworth  

Wilcannia 

Willyama 

Eden    

Euston 

Genoa ^ 

Wollongong 

Grafton   

Paid  direct  to  Treasury 
Total     ...        £ 

Howloncj 

Moama    

1,759,2* 

Morpeth 

Exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  public  wharfs,  and  of  the  p 
ments  received  from  the  Marine  Board,  the  revenue  of  the  Costal 
Department  in  1896  was  £1,648,765;  and  the  expenditure,  inclwEj 
the  value  of  the  stores  and  stationery  used  during  the  year,  £61,747,1 

more  than  that  in  1895,  does  not  include  the  interest  on  £186,760,1 
capital  value  of  the  land  and  buildings  occupied  in  the  transaction  of! 
Customs  business. 
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Forestry. 

countries  have  such  a  wealth  of   timber  as   New  South  Wales 
Its  woods  are  as  varied    as  they  are  valuable,  ranging 
barks,  unsurpassed  for  work  requiring  hardness  and   dfa 
kinds  suitable    t  iniena  of   the 

^maker's  art.     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  vanities 
fera  y  plentiful,  and  which,  had  they  received 

on  at  the  hands  of  the   State,  would  be   pleutiful  still,  are  now 

strict  to  which  there  is  easy  access     But  U 
union  experience  of  new  countries,  where  the   pioneers,  whether 
rs,  cut  down  indiscriminately,  giving  no  thought 
but  their  immediate  requirements, 

of  preserving  the  timber  resources  of  the  colony,  and 
i^  ruthless  destruction    of  the   best    species  of   ' 
wlmh    was    being   carried   on,    principally   in    the   Clarence 
t  and  in  the  eucalyptus   forests  on   the   Murray,   led   the 
iliah  a  certain  number  of  Forest  Reserve* 
ir  ocmntiy,  In  whicb  j  to  cut  timber  should  be 

payment  of  a  fixed  fee.       It  soon   became   apparent   that 
►gulations  alone  could  put  a  stop  to   the  reckless   opera1 
I  timber-getters  ;    but   it  was  not  until  September,    1878, 
were  issued.     These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon, 
best  species   of  sanded    in   the  Clarence    River 

ricts,  had  been  expl  a  wasteful  extent   that  the   supply 

lis  magnificent  timber  thi  I  to  give  out.     Cutting  down  indis- 

iiately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower  lands  of  their  best 
*er,  the  eedar-cutt.  of  all   that  could   be   cheaply 

ted,  or  easily  floated  down  the   rivers  in  time   of  flood,  left  a 
urplus  of  felled  timber  on  the  ground  t«»  lie  and  rot.    Then 

E veiled  farther  north,  to  carry  on    the  same   depredations   along 
ns  of  I  bbouring  colony  of  Queensland.    The  same  system 

l  pursued   in   the   gum  forests  of  the   Murray.       Contidi Table 
Jlent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the   forest   reserves  of 
part  <jf  the  colony,  to  the  detriment   of  the  district,  whicb  was 
iv*»d  of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colony  at  large, 
&  suflVred  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without  receiving  an 
in  revenue. 
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In  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Ranger  was  first  created,  and  this! 
the  formation,  in  March,  1882,  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch,  1 
was  attached  to  the  Department  of  Mines.  During  the  year  18J 
Forest  Conservation  Branch  was  placed  under  the  administrati 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  it  was  afterwards  again  brought  undt 
control  of  the  Minister  for  Mines  and  Agriculture.  Another  cfa 
however,  is  to  be  made,  and  the  branch  brought  under  the  Depart 
of  Lands.  In  the  year  1882  the  colony  was  also  subdivided  11 
number  of  forest  districts.  These  are  inspected  by  forest  rangers,  1 
duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  proclaimed  reserves,  cc 
the  operations  of  licensed  timber-getters,  receive  royalties  on  the  n 
kinds  of  timber  upon  which  such  dues  may  be  levied,  and  report 
applications  to  ringbark  trees  on  Crown  lands,  whether  comprii 
forest  reserves  or  otherwise.  In  performing  many  of  these  dutk 
forest  rangers,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  assisted  by  the  mounted  ] 
force.  The  area  of  reserves  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deparl 
on  the  30th  June,  1897,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Class.  Area  in  Acres. 

Class  A  2,913,061 

Class  B  128,995 

Class  C  2,554,466 

Total  5,596,521 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  reserves  for  the  preservation  of  t 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  importance,  an 
particular  quality  and  value  of  the  timber  which  they  contain ;  a 
addition,  there  are  a  small  number  of  reserves  which  are  at  p 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  planting  selected  species  of  trees. 

Licenses  are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a  fix 
of  £6  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  without  royalty  ;  and  on  re 
in  Class  B  the  fee  demanded  amounts  to  £9,  or  15s.  per  month, 
reserves  in  Class  C,  general  permits  to  cut  timber  for  saw-mills  are 
at  a  rate  of  .£6  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  to  which  is  addc 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  3d.  nor  more  than  3s.  p 
superficial  feet,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Minister  ;  provided 
when  the  trees  are  suitable  for  splitting  only  the  royalty  may  be  cl 
at  not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  100  cubic  feet. 

Licenses  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary  ' 
lands,  except  timber  reserves,  reserves  for  public  recreation,  si 
towns  and  villages,  and  areas  permanently  dedicated  for  any 
purpose  ;  also  lands  within  1 J  chains  of  any  navigable  river,  lane 
under  conditional  or  special  lease,  or  measured  for  sale,  or  wit 
enclosure  of  less  than  200  acres,  or  within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  1 
The  fee  in  this  wise  is  fixed  at  £3  per  annum,  l/>s.  per  qnai 
5s.  for  any  current  month  ;  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  c 
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md  of  timber  except  cedar,    beech,    black  wood,   Moreton 

silky  oak,  rosewood,  red  and  black  bean,  and   coach  wood,  the 

cutting  which  is  fixed  at  £6  per  annum, 

escri bed  gi rth,   5   feet  fro m  the  s  u rf ace  of  the  gn  mud  (ftXOep t 

which  is  to  be  measured  2  feet  from  the  ground),  under  which 

no  felling  of  timbers  is  permitted,  is  gives  in  the  subj. 
the  differ  - : — - 


I 


7 

is  species)  ...     7 
etoo  Bay  pine   ......     7    6 

7    6 


iiirth. 
ft.  in. 

9    o 
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0 
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iah    {Fl\n< 


ue  gum  7 

...    7 

l>or 7 
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7 
7 
7 
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o 
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o 
It 
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0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

Wtst  of  Great  Dividing  Range,  i{  feet 


ill  beech    . 

...  7 

•Jirtgrn  ....  7 

...  7 

*bu*ta) 6 

^  and  red)..., 6 

...  6 



box 


pun 


Tin  i 

Cudgerie  or  Flindosa 

Blood- wood , 



Yellow  cedar 

Black- wood  

Fellow  box 

Stavewood 

Apple- tree 

Blue  tig  ... . 

Bogum  Bognm  „ 

[Ackama  AfuetUri)  ... 

Blue-Kerry  abh  ... 

■■i- berry  aah  

Black,  red,  or  white  pine 

Swamp  oak 

Forest  oak  

Red  ash ... 

Maiden's  blush 

wood 
Corkwood     {Endiandra    Skberi 

and  others) 

Native  olive 

Beef  wood 

Tulip 

r  gum 

ory 

■ 

Myall. 

j  suckle     

River  oak  

Black  oak 

Si  Iky  oak  ( Oritej*  excrfm )  .......... 

Brown  pine   . 

for  ironbark  an  J  4  feet  for  stringyb&rk. 


Girth, 
ft  in. 
6  U 
6     0 


3  0 

3  0 

8  0 

a  u 

3  0 

S  0 


3     0 
3     0 


cense  fee  for  stripping  wattle-hark  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  10s. 

per  month.     No  tree  of  less  girth   than    15  inches 

lack  or  feather-leaf  species,   nor  less   than    12    inches    of  the 

species   of  wattle,    measured  at  2  feet   from   the 

to  la-  shipped;  and  each   tree  is  required  by  the 

t  to  bo  thoroughly  stripped  before   the  person  so  employed 

r.      Penn  Uo  issued  for  cutting  piles  and  mining 

f  tin i her,  in  order  to  improve  the  growth  of 

stn*  ad  for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a 

number  and  kind  of  trees. 
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11,760,497  sup.  feet 

15,818,000 

10,506,472 

5,158,759 

4,922,707 

6,076,916 


Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fine,  i 
exceeding  £5  for  the  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and  £20  fori 
third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  material  destroy* 
for  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held  responsible.  The  number 
prosecutions  for  illegally  cutting  and  removing  timber  for  the  period  I 
twelve  months  ended  30th  June,  1897,  was  142,  and  convictions  to 
obtained  in  125  cases.  ; 

In  the  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  dura) 
each  of  the  past  six  years  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  th 
quantity  has  fallen  off  considerably  : — 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

in  addition  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  sleepers  and  piles  was  obtainflj 

The  revenue  of  the  Department  from  forestry  in  1896  was  £8,2tj 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

Forest  reserves —                                                                                          £  | 

Permit  licenses 191  j 

Timber-cutters'  licenses 816  j 

Wattle  bark  licenses  and  miscellaneous 119  j 

Royalty     4,085  j 

Crown  lands —  t 

Quarry,  wood-cutters',  cedar,  and  fuel  licenses  2, 721  j 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  seized  timber    186  j 

Penalties   196  : 

Total £8,264   j 

There  was  also  a  sum  of  £463  received  from  miscellaneous  royalty  I 
prickly -pear  leases.     The  cost  of  administering  the  Department  da 
the  year  was  £8,356,  being  £371  less  than  the  total  revenue  i 
The  amount  received  from  the  forest  reserves  and  forest  lands  of  1 
Crown  in  each  year  since  the  regulations  were  proclaimed  on  the 
September,  1878,  is  shown  below  : — 


£ 

1879  7,310 

1880  8,328 

1881  10,156 

1882  12,327 

1883  16,301 

1884  17,565 

1885  13,144 

1886  13,934 

1887  13,629 


1858  19,019 

1859  16,521 

1890  15,437 

1891  18,455 

1892  16,176 

1893  9,547 

1894  6,350 

1895  6,534 

1896  8,727 
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and   1*96  about  00,000  acres  of  red  gum, 

>00  acres  of  coastal   for  improved 

_'  out  ami  destroying  the  superabundant    growths.       This 

wt*s  carried  out   with    the  ol  -usuring  the  maturity  of  a 

number  ol  and,   in   consequence  of  the   ad- 

rjrded,  of  their   reaching  tl  in  about 

inn-  that  would  b*j  taken  under  Datura!  conditions. 

of  1 1  it  operations  a veraged  5&  EkL  per  acre  la  the 

in  the  pine  areas,  and  7s,  in  the  oooata] 

i  that  this  outlay  will  return  during  the  next  twenty 

two  or  three  hundred  marketable  trees  to  the  acre  where   the 

unimproved  a  but  four  or  five  trees. 

in   Branch   is  charged   with   the   direction  of 

Fore  bich  is  .situated  at   (Josford,  In  the  beautiful 

of   B  where   the  acclimatisation    of    valuable 

B68,  and  the  conservation  of  such  <>f  the  h 

1  as  bo  disapp  btendedta     The 

k  set  apart  for  the  nursery  is  65  acres,  of  which  25  aer  <red 

cultivated.      Among  the  indigenous  trees  which  d  there 

men^  J  low-wood,  blackbutt,  beefwood,  silky  oak.  yellow 

»nd   River  beech,   the  best   varieties  of    inmhurk,   and    ivil 

1  the  n  on  hand  numbering  over  about  30,000. 

bion  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  white 

demand  for  this  tree  in  CQj  (58  of 

interest  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Bilk  in  the  OOlony.      It 

that  then- ;u  mulberry  trees  of  different 

stages  of  growth,   in   the   nursery,   besides   nearly   100,000 

;  trees  of  economic  value. 

tion  to  !  rves  with  the  best  classes  of 

distribute  og  lettlers 

in  the  V  lony, 

,  to  j  he  of  public  1 

hupp  lurch  and  school  lands  and  other  pur] 

half  a  million  plants 

I  the  nursery,  the   number  for  IS'.'  -4,769,  of 

11,120  were  supplied  to  public  bodies  and  private  persons,  and 

and  other  plantation  areas.     The  number 

dning   in    the  hment  on   the  1st 

at  104,040,  viz.,  21,200  in  pots,   17f100 

in  bo  ,  }0  plants  open  rooted, 

a>  eat  in  this  colony,  where 

in  for   tanning    pur]  1896,93,549 

t  valued  at  £23,  rly  72,000  cwt. 

from  Tasmania.      It  will  thus  be  readily 

•om  for  a  hn  _  nt  of  the  trade  in  New 

The   Forest  Department  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
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indiscriminate  stripping  of  the  bark  and  the  destruction  of  tin 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  industry.  The 
fees  for  stripping  wattle-bark  in  the  various  districts  of  the  colony 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  month. 

Forestry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  New  South  Walt 
in  fact  in  Australasia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Fore* 
which  the  information  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
might  be  imparted,  has  been  strongly  advocated.  The  foundat 
such  a  school  would  be  of  great  benefit. 


Export  of  Timber. 

The  depression  which  has  affected  the  industrial  life  of  Austn 
common  with  that  of  most  other  lands,  has  had  the  good  ef 
showing  how  desirable  it  is  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  cc 
In  the  past  there  has  been  an  undoubted  lack  of  enterprise  in  p 
an  export  trade,  and  a  disposition  has  been  evinced  to  rei 
tent  with  what  was  being  done  in  this  direction  with  a  fe^ 
ducts  of  the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  apathy 
now  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and  it  is  very  probable  th 
near  future  will  see  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  dc 
produce,  and  a  successful  attempt  made  to  supply  local  want 
various  descriptions  of  goods  which  are  now  imported.  "W 
article  of  commerce  lias  the  failure  to  approach  consumers 
densely-populated  countries  of  the  old  world  been  more  I 
than  with  timber.  Although  New  South  Wales  is  rich  in  bar 
most  suitable  for  use  in  the  various  forms  of  engineering  consti 
and  an  opening  for  this  class  of  timber  has  long  existed  in  the 
Kingdom  and  America,  until  recently  but  little  had  been  done  ' 
up  a  trade  with  those  countries.  For  many  years  the  develop! 
the  local  timl>er  trade  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  fo 
the  colony  afforded  a  never-failing  supply  of  merchantable  wood 
mistaken  notion  is  not  now  entertained,  but  there  can  be  litth 
that  there  is  for  the  present  abundance  of  good  timber  of  every 
Hon,  and  the  operations  of  the  Forest  Department  promise  to  h 
effect  of  continuing  the  supply.  As  already  stated,  the  indigeno 
of  the  colony  are  l>eing  supplemented  by  the  planting  of  good 
species,  and  the  late  Director-General  of  Forests  has  given  it 
opinion  that  the  soil  and  /.-Innate  of  New  South  Wales  are  sui 
the,  growth  of  the  favourite  janes  and  hardwoods  of  commerce, 
therefore,  certain  that,  with  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  amount 
sight,  New  South  Wales  would  be.  able  to  favourably  compel 
portion  of  the  trade  of  countries  less  advantageously  placed  in  re 
this  important  article. 

The  timber  resources  of  New  South  Wales  are  more  valua 
those  of  any  of  the  other  colonies,  and  include  at  least  twelve  • 
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hardwood  trees  suitable  for  export.     Notwithstanding  this, 

colony                led  by  that  of  Western 

of  Now  Zealand,     fins  will  be  teen  mm  the  following 

jives  the                of  domestic  timber  of  each  of  the  seven 

durit                oat  nix  years.     Shooks  and  staves,  doors,  sa 

r  shaped  articles  are  included  In  the  figures;  and  sandalwood  is 

Australia  :  — 

Ottaagr. 

Exports  of  Timber 

18>L 

MM 

i  >:*;;. 

1891. 

189k 

UK 

k  Wain 

f 

20,951 
16,071 

926 

126.770 

44,778 

189,760 

£ 

lu.037 

8S0 

121,2*9 
39,301 

£ 

4i,.v;r, 
7,083 

97 
06,048 
18,090 

106,603 

£ 

34,030 

5,940 

2,720 

:>\ 

98,234 

20,347 

£ 

45,029 

8,214 

2,570 

105 

119,009 

32,GS5 

147,511 

46,830 

11,991 

5,304 

247 

182,220* 

32,997 

130,109 

tndia     

Australia 

n<i     >..•«•••*••«*•> 

•  Estimated, 

explanation  of  the  decline  in  the  yearly  values  since  1891  is  to 

in  the  stoppage  of  public  and  private  works,  consequent  on 

urbed   financial    conditions   prevailing   in   Australasia,  the  trade 

ally   an  intercolonial   one.      It    will    he                     however, 

a   tendency  1                     Stronger  efforts  are  now 

a  portion  of  the  large  timber  trade  of  the  United 

for  1896   show  an  improvement  on   those  of 

Australia  leads  the  way 

exports  to  the    United    Kingdom  in    1896  being  valued   at 

Zealand  oo              and  in  its  trade  with  England,  the 

its  domestic  exports   to   Great    Britain   during    1896   being 

The  ti                        »uth  Wales  is  Largely  with  Victoria,  and 

rl   is  also  an   important  customer  of  New 

a  large  quantity  of  ironbark  Girders,  for  use  in 

orks,  direct  from  the  Northern  rivers.     During  the  last  two 

South  Wales  made  a  noticeable  increase  hi  its  trade 

n   1896,  and  £10,797    in    I                  unpared 

and  the  North  Const  mills  are  now  kept  going  at 

capi                                 umber  for  paving  purposes  and  railway- 

iition  of  orders  received   from  Great  Britain* 

M 

7,TSr3*3t: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  tiwsMr  dslpi 
country  from  New  South  Wales  in  1896 : — 

•M 

Country. 

Vila* 

°— * 

■1 

United  Kingdom 

£ 
12,681 
0,686 
5,740 
4,054 
4,002 
2,147 
1,778 
1,617 
1,596 

Gape  QQtss*y** •*«■•■•>*•••  *•*» 

South  Sea  Islands  •«.. 

Germany  ...- **. 

New  Guinea - 

1       •« 

NVw  Zealand 

Victoria. 

Quoonaland    

Netherlands 

Nf>w  "Britain 

South  Australia 

Other  Countries 

Fiji 

Total   -.si 

Western  Australia  

Now  Caledonia     . 

The  other  colonies  of  Australasia  took  49-83  per  cent.  < 
and  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  10*77  per  cent    The 
|x>r  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  oompared 1 
in  1895  and  3*68  per  cent  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  ti 
Inung  £12,681. 

The  exports  in  1896  were  made  up  of  the  following : 


QuMttty. 


Praaod  timber   39,002  sup.  ft 

Hough       9,030,141      „ 

HoutMw  7  No, 

Slc*|wr» 2,714   „ 

I'aUitg* 1,000   „ 

INwU  and  rails 8,09   „ 

I  View 74  „ 

Saslws   676   „ 

Shmtft*  ami  slavm  5*453  pkgs. 

SUii\«W« 5,090  No, 

*!*«•*            2   ,. 

lVkvii\|:  Wivk* 4*350    „ 

IMo*              16S    w 

MmiUw*                  36   „ 

r*t«l     


4%mi 

730 

9 
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great    natural    1  of     the    colon  v,    the 

the  import  trade  in    i 

value  of  £26,579   were  made,  letivinv 

wb  at  £318,411.     The  bulk  of  the  timber  which  comes 

[twists  of  pines  and  oih  .  the  native  pine 

le  ior  to  Oregon  ami  Kauri,  but  tL  her 

equal    to   any    of    the    timbers    imports  I.       The    imports 

consisted  of  dressed  timber  valued  at    £47,969,  rough 

at  .£268,364,   and  sundries,   such   as  doors,   sashes, 

and  pain  "7.     The 

Mod  timber  in   18MS  •■aim*  from   N  and,  to  a 

..  the    I  'jjit.M. 
tra  1  rid  ;    while    of    the    rough 

from  tie-   United  statis,   13,578,220  feel   I 
1,  12,  rh  Australia,  and  1,938,9 1 G 

*'d  Stales  sap  rem  Port 

from  Pugel  Sound.      I 
riww   a  somewhat    kacge   importation  from    the   neighbouring 

bur  tt  the  places  where  the  timber  was 

1  ma  distri  South  Australia, 

w)ii  ind   f<»r  timber  (or  mining 

whi'  a  given  hi.. v.    b ■■■•    renal]  is  tin-  export 

in  timber,  and    !  devefop- 

It  is  in  the  hardwoods  of  th<  that  the  ohiel expansion 

•1  for.      Australian  hn» -.iw....,|  n  -markahle 

t  size  which    may   be   obtained   from  them,  as 

and   durability   *»f   their    wood.      From 

\  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grey  troub&rk  has 

bo  breaking  equal  to   17,1*00  lb.   per  square  inch,  as  com- 

1    Knglisb  oak,  and   15,500  for    teak. 

other    timbers  of  the  colony  has  bo  high   a   resistance 

;  a-  r  ironbark  ;  but  nearly  all  the  varieties 

ater  strength  than  oak.     The   absence  of  branches  for  the 

ion  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  tied  to  the 

us   full-grown   trees    of   most  are  rarely 

high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber 

i*s  of  Urn  principal   spi 

is  unnecessary  to  re  prat 
1  how  valuable  woods  ponenssirifl  sndi 
litil  by  persons  engaged  in  building  construction. 

i  aire  m  Iio-a  11  tiiat  tin  r  from  New  Sniith 

"ompared  favourably  with    those  in  previous 

m  sailing  nimtilii  left  for  England  without  taking  supplies 

n    10,000  to  10,000  superficial  feet,  in  pi 

sleeking  construction  of  railway  trucks.     This 
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satisfactory  advance  is  largely  due  to  private  enterprise,  but  h 
small  measure  attributable  to  the  forwarding  of  samples  to  and  t 
tribution  of  pamphlets  in  England  and  on  vie  Continent  bv  the 
Department  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  favourable  feature  of  If 
nients  referred  to  is  that  they  were  orders  and  not  consignments 
the  market.     The  Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
ing  the  trade,  and  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Mines  has  1 
pointed  to  inspect  shipments  of  timber,  and  to  brand  the  pieces 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  colony  and  of  the  kind  of  timber, 
certificates  therefor  should  he  consider  the  wood  to  be  of  s 
quality  and  of  the  kind  it  is  represented  to  be.     It  is  hoped  tl 
action  will  be  supported  by  consignors,  and  that  they  will  recoup 
value  of  a  Government  certificate  in  the  sale  of  their  shipments 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the*  market  being  unfavourably 
consignments  of  inferior  quality. 

That  the  United  Kingdom  offers  unlimited  scope  for  1 
New  South  Wales  may  be  judged  from  the  feet  that  it  annually 
timber  to  the  value  of  £20,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  tho 
of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the  colony.  In  1 896  its  import 
in  timber  came  to  £21,278,583,  composed  as  follows 

Hewn : — 

Fir 

Oak  

Teak 

Unenmnerated   

Sawn  :— 

Fir 

Uiiemunorated    

Staves  

Furniture  woods  and  hardwoods  :— 

Mahogany    , 

Uueiiunierstod    , 

House  frames,  fittings,  etc , 


Total 


477.265 
900,*lt 
974.808 

£21,278*  581 


In  this  trad*  Australasia,  with  its  valuable  resources,  shared 4 
extent  of  about  £180,000.  or  0-85  per  cent,  as  compared  with  £141 
or  0*82  per  cent.,  of  the  total  in  1895,  and  £66,000,  or  0-S6  peresl 
I  SIM.  The  largest  participant  was  Sweden,  with  £4,488,169 ;  Bi 
portion  waa  £4,4 1 4.4:»4 :  Norway's,  £1.607,507 :  Germany's,  £1,1M 
France*  £670,951  ;  Canada  and  the  United  States  had'reneethsj 
iptota  of  £4,238,845  and  £2.806,377  :  while  Burmab  took  £6SM 
its  part.  Th*  hewn  tir  was  pretty  fairly  distributed  oret  <M 
couutrtea  of  Kurope :  the  United  States  and  Canada  aent  th»4 
part  of  the  oak  ;  tUirmah  supplied  from  its  forests  thrro  fawHsjj 
teA  :  while  more  than  half  of  the  une  numerated  hewn  fr 
f  uruithtfd  by  i^aiiada.    The  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  ti 
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minion,  and  the  United  States  erf  Aim 

awn  pine  ;  and  the  staves  were  principally  the  product  of 
I    the    I  nited  States.      The  largest  supplies  of 
1  Mexico,  British   Honduras,  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
them  furnished  3 1,703  out  of  53,772  tone  of  this  favourite 
1  English  furniture-makers.     Included  in  the  sum  of  £000,316 
Other  %t furniture  woods  and  hardwoods"  imported, 
591— the  value  of  31,955  bona  of  timber  Imported  from  the 
vustralasia.      \  Australia  took  the  largest  share  with 

en  followed  New  South  Wales,  with  £32,427  ;  and  Victoria, 
Any   shipments    from    the    other    colonics   were    not 
The  house  frames,  fittings,  ami  joiners'  and  cabinet  work 
'furnished  by  the  United  States,  <;<  mi  en\,  Sweden,  Belgium, 

much  of  the  limber  exports   of  other 
d  be  displaced  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  Australian 
and  fancy  timbers,  hut  that  the  quantity  is  considerable 
ibted.     Importers  there  have  taken  the  best  kinds  offering 
had  in  view,  and  it    is  for  New  South  Wales  to 
of  its  species  of  trees  produce  superior  woods  bo  those 
for  certain  classes  of    work.      In  the   British   Isles,   whose 
so  thickly  studded  with  harbours,  a  vast  quantity  of  timber 
;  and  for  this  class  of  work,  especially  for 
very  well  fitted  as  compared  with  the 
"untries,    having  a  much  longer  life.      For  Other  om- 
outdoor  work,  both  above  and  below  ground,  in  which  strength 
ability  are  desirable,   for  rail waj  is,  and  the   paving  oi 

are  very  suitable;  while  some  of  the  h  efodwo  oda,  such  as 
ted   for   the   making  of  furniture.       At  the 
[umissioners  for  New  South  Wales  Railways 
three  of  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Suburban 
:    in    the    road    for     twenty  four    years,     and     three 
era     line,   near    the   Lithgow     Zig  Zag,     which    had 
twenty-three  years  ;  ami  these  sleepers  were  but 
wot  The  Forest  Department  also  exhibited   rail- 

re,   made  of  ironbark  and   red  gum,  which  had  stood  the 
vearsT  constant   use.      A   portion   of 
ith    Wales   Court   was  laid  with    wooden  blocks   of    blue 
>kbutt,  tallow  wood,  forest  mahogany,  box  wood ,  and  ironbark, 
the  suitability  of  these  hardwoods  for  paving  purposes.     The 
leae  woods  for  such  purposes  has  been  proved   in   Sydney, 
fter  i  to  heavy  and  continuous  traffic  for  nearly  ten 

ibited  but  slight  wear.     According  to  figures  supplied 
the  average  wear  of  mahogany  is 
aji    inch  j  id  ;  of  blue  and  red  gum  -/.th  of  an  inch;  nf 

[ie  i  1  oHdaekbuU,  V.th  of  an  inch,     Professor  Warren, 

>rk  on  "Australian  Timbers/'  states  that  he  is  continually 
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■^  shown  specimens  of  timber,  taken  from  bri  :iles  in 

ground,  which  have  bean  in  use  for  f<u 
■k>w  no  mgoM  of  decay  whatever. 

estimated  by  the  Forestry  Deportment  that  the  area  of  iron 
lands  belonging  bo  the  Crown  is  16,870,000  acres,  on  which 

ready  for  cutting  to  y I^-hl  1 G 7 A  million  sleepers,* 
th*t  it  private  lands  are  also  taken  into  account  the  numb 
sleeper*  alone  which  tire  colony   can  produce  may  be  set  down  at 
millions,  sufficient  for  no  less  than  a   quarter  of  a  million   mile 
railway  track. 

The   following   is  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  New  South  A\ 
woods  of  which  there  is  an   abundant  supply,  and  the  purpos 
Which  fchejT  are   most  suited  :  — 

lard  Mahogany,— Th'iB  w&  to  a   heigiit  of   4'>  to  50 

with  a  di  Hie  timber  is  strong  and   durable, 

suitable  for  boat  knees  ami  feae  felines  of  wheels. 

BltwkbtHL— A  height  of    I  00  feel   is  attained  by  this 

and   its  diameter  from    3   to  8  feet.      It  has  even  bei 

measuring  1~>   feet  across,   but    this  width  is  exceptional.      ) 

tirst-clnss  w 1,   strong  and  Murable,  and    suitable  for  house  car 

bridge   planking,  paving  blocks,  ships'  decks,  and  other  purposes  i 
similar  kind. 

Jihfa  @mu — ! fliie  tree  h  height  of  100  to  120  f* 

diameter  of  3  to  5  feet    The  timber  g  and  durable,  it 

grain,  and   is  easy  to  work.      Tt  is  used  in   building  const  rue tio 
dnp  building,   and    for   ships'   planks,   wheel    naves    and   fel 
.dock  i   inferior  growth  of  the  bi  known  unde 

of    Float  I  i y/  QutTl, 
Faf>*t  Mahogany. — The  height  of   this  tree  ranges  from   GO  to 
and  h    diameter  from  3  to  5  feet     Its  wood  is  red  in  col 
is  strong  and  durable.      It  is  suitable  for  paving  hlocki 
rafters,  and  rough  carpentry. 

Grey  Inmbark. — This  tree,    which  grows  to  a  height  of  100 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  2  to  6  tV  one  of  the  very  best  of 

woods.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  tough,  iidocked,  and  durable.  Tt  is 
for  piles,  girders  of  bridges,  railway  sleepers,  poles  and  shafts  of  < 
and  other  like  purpose* 

Mountain  Ash. — This  trei  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet, 

rer  of  3  so  I  ten.  Its  wood  is  tough)  durable,  and  elastic  ;  i 
splits  easily.  The  timber  is  suitable  for  staves  of  casks,  shinies, 
shafts  of  drays,  pal  ings,  roils,  ro  ugh  bu  ildings,  and  son  of  fur 

/  faonbewk. — A  height  of  100  to  ITiO  feet  is  attait 
with  a  diameter  of  2  t<>  3  feet.     Its  wood 
strong,  interlocked,  and  durable  ;  and  is  suitable  for  railv 
girders,  spokes  of  wheels,  poles  and  shafts  of  carriages,  etc. 


ammo tli  size  in  tli 

building    pti 
mil  way 

whi- 

cml  draw.poles,  an-  some  of  the  par] 

Lar  to  that  of 
ghly 

lar  purpc 

•m  the 
i  a  h«ghl  I  feet* 

irelL     It  ;  locks, 

rt    and    i 

it 

iltatart'  r  of  Ci  ind   hand 

lis.H    t luin    most     An  hardwoods, 

Us,      It.  is  l.-i:  huilding   \>u\] <•>.-.<  •:-.,  »<hjh<  i 

iag»Uocltv     lire  flooring  ©f  the  tine  new  building  of  the  Equitable 

!i  valued 

.  hard,  In  ihirabh*.  am  1 

vs  iron  1   '  b  in  height,  with  a 

she*.     Th« 

100  i»>  I :" 
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Fair  average  values  in  Sydney  of  the  hardwood  timbers  which 

^een  specified,  are  as  follow  : — 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Round  piles: 

per  running  . 

foot.       | 


Bastard  mahogany    , 

Hlackbutt   

Hlue  gum    

Forest  mahogany  , 

Gray  ironhark    , 

Mountain  ash , 

Narrow- leaved  ironbark 

Red  ironhark 

She  or  pale  ironbark    ... 

Spotted  gum  , 

Stringy  hark    

Tallow-wood 

Turpentine     , 

White  box 

Woolly-butt  


Gird  en: 
cubfefoot. 


rlOO 


8.     d. 


8.    d. 


6 
6 
5 
6 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
10 
6 
5 
5 


B,     (L 


9 

9 

9 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 


8    6 
8    6 


10 
9 

8 
8 


The  cost  of  putting  the  timl>er  on  board  vessels  in  Sydney  is  9d 
100  superficial  foot,  in  addition  to  the  prices  quoted  above.  Thofn 
from  Sydney  to  Ijondon  may  be  stated  at  3s.  to  6s.  per  100  super 
feet  for  sailing  vessels,  and  8s.  to  10s.  for  steamers.  "Wood-bloc 
timber  is  always  shipped  in  full  cut  sizes,  but  in  long  lengths,  say  1 
-■"»  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  and  the  extra  expense  of  hand! 
u  can,  therefore,  only  bo  quoted,  as  in  the  table  above,  at  per 
MiptTticial  feet.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  wooden  blocks  used  by 
municipalities  in  Kuglaiid  varies. 

The  softwoods  i>f  the  colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  forei 
the  coast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  £ 
•f  the  least  known  oi  the  brush  forest  trees  have  wood  grained 
m. irked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  highest pfl 
while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  Those  woods  are  adapted  tc 
SineM  description  ^i  cabinet  meeting,  and  it  is  strange  that  their  a 
should  ha\e  so  long  escaped  attention.  Amongst  the  chief  varieti 
w.mms  of  this  class  ma\  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortUM 
•  lr-:ippeariu^(  the  beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  reseal 
i  iihoijaux,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  of  cabinet-ntt 
\  ,«i  Is  Some  of  the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  aiS 
«  ubic  feet  t»f  xaluable  timber  baMnc  Ixvn  obtained  from  one  tree. 
>.i«li(ion  to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulip  wood,  yf 
\. .» »d.  w  lute  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marble  wood,  mock  orange,  r© 
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bean,   and   many  Otheri  dee  their  use  for  cabinet-making, 

re  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of 

h  hard  and  soft  woods,  an  \y  adapted 

coach ^builders    and  coopers*   work.     The  chief  description  of  pine 

in  New  South  Wales  is  the  More  ton  Bay  white  pane,  found  in 

,  as  far  south  as  the  Bellinger.    It  is  soft,  light,  and  easily 

for  all  the  interior  woodwork  of  houses,  as  well  as 

taking.     The  red  or  black  pine  ie  exteneiTely  distributed 

pool    Plains,    and   in    the    Lachlan   and    Darling  River 

AS  around  Berrima,       It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the 

1  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  B  There  are 

ieties  of  pine,   but  resemble  in  their  main 

ee  already   described.       Colonial  dea!  is  an    excellent 

and  is  obtained   in   very    large  scantling,   the   tree  frequently 

120  feet  in  height.      It  is  soft,  close -grained,  easily  wrought, 

i  remarkably  free  from  knots.      Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for 

-makers'  work  and  house  fittings. 

►  beauty  of  colour  and  grain  of  many  of  these  fancy  timbers  woul 
canoe  them  to  be  highly  prized   by   furniture  makers,  if  the; 
brought  under  their  notice.     Even  if  they  could  not  be  placed  in 
1  at  the  rates  paid  for  the  woods  which  are  popular  with  cabinet- 
there  at  present,  that  would  only   be  a  slight  drawback 

E   the    British  public  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher 

for   an    Article    if    they    can    thereby   obtain   something   tincotn- 

Liful.      A  description  of  some   of  the  best  of  the  soft  and 

vT  with  their  market  values,  etc,,  is  given  below 

manner  as  the  hardwoods  have  already  been  dealt  with  :  — 

u — This  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  to   150  feet,  with 

one  of   the  most  useful  of  New    South  Wal 

lose-grained,  and   durable  wood,  which  is 

nd  is  greatly   valued    for  decks  of   vessel*,  flooring, 

and  furniture  making.     It  is  very  suitable  fox  bedroom 

to  a  height  of   120  to  130  feet)  with  a 
The  wood  is  hand som  e ,  d ark  c  olotin 
and   durable.      It  greatly   resembles    walnut,    and    is   equally 
for  Very    handsome  gun-stocks    have   been 

er. 

hich  grows  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length, 
I  a  d  i  so  suitabl e  fo r  cabi  1  iet-making, 

oaeil   in   tin  for  bullock  yokes,   mauls,  tool  handles, 


r  reaches  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet  in  New  South  V* 
1  a  diaiue  Like  black  bean,  the  timber  greatly 

the  colony's  most  serviceable  furniture 
dued  for  all  kinds  of  cabinet-work,  billiard-table 
I  carriage  b 
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Coaehwood  is  a  light,  soft,  fragrant*  close-grained,  and  ton- 
in  suitable  for  ooaoh  and  boat  building,  and  for  cabin at-worfc 
to  a  height  of  50  to  70  feet,  with  a  dianiett  r  of  1 2  to  _ 

Colonial  Pine  Teaches  a  height  of  1'flO  to  200  feetT  with  a  db 
2  to  4  feet.    The  wood  is  pale  in  colour,  and  is  strong  and  di 
kept  continually  dry  or  wet,  but  it  soon  decays  if  exposed  alts 
to  dryness  and  dampness.     It  gives  spars  BO  to  100  feet  long. 

Common  or  White  Pine  varies  in  colour  from  light  to  dar 
is  a  very  durable,  knotty  wood,  takes  a  good  polish,  ■ 
of  camphor.     It  is  used  for  building  purposes.     The  timb 
height  of  60  to  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  to  24  inches. 

Fomt  Oak  is  another  valuable  wood  for  cabinet  saakang  ] 
haiulsome  Umber,  rather  heavy.  The  tree  grow*  to  a  height  of  I 
with  a  diameter  of  2  feet 

/foMwoooJ  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
It  \h  a  strong,  close-grained,  and  durable  timber,  radi 
scanted,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  all  kmtb  of 
would  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  mahogany, 
used  by  English  cabinet-makers.     Hie  tree  roach—  a 
and  its  diameter  is  4  to  6  feet.  a 

JfawU— This  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  SO  to  40  feet,  wttfc  mat 
of  18  to  20  inches.  It  is  a  hard,  durable  wood,  and  is  gsuanlr  mj 
for  the  manufacture  of  glove  and  handkerchief  bsossa,  eta,  fcsl 
perfume  of  violets  when  unpolished. 

7V#^troo<A  which  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet,  is  a 
.grained,  hard,  and  firm  timber.  Its  appearance  is  imeom— 
attractive,  Wins:  marked  with  irregular.  longitudinal  streaks  ef 
and  yellow,  and  it  takes  a  tine  polish.  It  would  make  hanrieotas 
of  furniture* 

Jtftty  ( lafc— The  Grtrittea  ro£ir«ta.  which  attains  a  height  of  H 
feet,  in  one  of  the  meet  suitable  woods  of  the  colony  for  baud 
Ksiroom  suite*.  Its  colour  is  a  light  grey,  lianntifully  annual 
niU-ery  ware*,     It  posseasMa  a  delicate  lustre  when  polished. 

AW  i  \*ai  r.  This  is  a  Ivautirai  wood,  much  valued  for  the  msnuj 
^f  furniture  and  ft w  fitting  of  houses  and  ship*.  It  is  of  a  da 
ooWr,  and.  although  H^h:  and  easur  wrought*  is  very  dnrahVa 
tree  cotmtuMilv  £tvw*  to  a  hei^t  of  100  feet*  with  a  diameter  at  i 
\\\\t  it  ha*  been  fcutui  200  feet  high,  and  of  a  diameter  of  10  fsat 

V.w,*e  fV>V  ciwrs  to  a  height  ef  50  to  00  Is 
°  ;o  S  teet*  It  is  eI»\»-cTa;r.«\i  *r.i  durable,  and 
umber  is  >uitahl*  for  cafcue**  carrinc 

>  ***»*r  «w*.     The  fVaaai*j»WM 
;\*  \  *V  ftv\  «rith  a  dUvaeter  <tf  S  teet     TW 
**d  tYaxtaut  ,  it  b  cy^*^^crair5e^i  eastlr 
**  wv\  *ui:aKe  tVw  ofc^tset-raakir-f.  «*w 
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i  is  another  timber  yellow  in  colour.  It  is  soft  and  silky  to 
lose-grained,  and  easily  wrought.  This  wood  is  also  suitable 
making,  and  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  satinwood 
English  furniture  trade. 

Vitce. — This  is  another  white  beech.     It  is  smaller  in  its  pro- 
in  the  beech  already  described,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
5t,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet.     It  is  used  for  similar  purposes, 
wing  table  shows  the  values  in  Sydney  of  the  softwoods  enu 
>ve,  cut  in  planks  or  flitches : — 


id  of  Timber. 

Per  100  sup.  ft. 

i        Kind  of  Timber. 

Per  100  sup.  ft 

■>ean 

8.     d. 

22     6 
25     0 
30    0 
22    6 
12    0 
14    0 
27    6 
15s.  to  21s. 

;  Myall    

8.     d. 
35    0 

oak  

1  Tulip-wood 

40    0 

prood  

1  Silky  Oak 

25    0 

wood 

Red  cedar    

30    0 

ial  pine 

t  nine    

1  Yellow  cedar  . 

Yellow- wood    

Satinwood 

30    0 
25    0 

i  omk 

30    0 

trod  

Lignum  vita    

24    0 

Eucalyptus  Oil. 

e  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
stares,  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  of 
nd  Tasmania,  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  varies  according 
ies  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  the  percentage 
a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds  may  be  set  down  as  under : — 

Eucalyptus  amyydalina 3'313  per  cent. 

„  oleosa   1*250       „ 

„         leucoxylon    1*060      ,, 

„  goniocalyx  0*914       ,, 

,,         globulus    0*719       ,, 

mygdalina  and  the  E.  globulus  give  the  principal  oils  of  com- 
le  latter  species  takes  kindly  to  foreign  soil  and  climate,  and 
ion  has  rendered  habitable  parts  of  countries  which  otherwise 
>  been  hot-beds  of  fever.  Algeria  and  California  are  forraid- 
ttitors  with  Australia  and  Tasmania  for  the  supply  of  the 
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requirements  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  eucalyptus  oiL  Ai 
of  the  exports  of  this  article  is  only  kept  at  Sydney.  In  181 
shipments  from  this  port  consisted  of  the  following : — 


Country. 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Belgium  

United  States.... 

Total 


Fisheries. 

The  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abomk 
tish,  but  none  of  the  other  resources  of  the  colony  have  been  so 
neglected  as  the  tishing  industry.  Splendid  fishing-grounds  fl 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  which  presents  many  n 
features  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  sof| 
the  best  food  fishes.  In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bay 
estuaries,  and  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  wil 
sea,  an*  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent  bra 
grounds.  The  principal  tishes  found  on  the  coast  are  not  migv 
and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  always  lie  procured  in  the  m 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  value  of  the  many  food  Bi 
be  found  in  the  waters  of  the  colony,  as  that  has  already  been 
\\  ith  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fauna"  ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  that  tl 
Kev.  ,1.  K.  Ten  i  son -Woods  placed  the  number  of  edible  species  a 
With  an  unlimited  supply,  however,  the  fishing  industry  has  Ion| 
iti  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  tish  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  dear. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  a  market  tor  good  tish  in  the  colony  n 
-allured  from  the  fact  that  fresh,  frozen,  and  preserved  fish  are  im; 
annually  for  local  consumption  to  the  value  of  nearly  £89,000  at 
The  imports,  although  showing  an  increase  in  1896,  are  not  now* 
a-  thc\  \wre  a  few  years  ago,  having:  diminished  since  1889,  wh 
<|iiautit\  imported  for  home  cov.siimpt  ion  was  valued  at  .£130,757. 
tUviine,  ho\\e\er.  cannot  le  attributed  to  any  great  increase: 
■\:ppl\  k^\  the  local  product,  w  :*h  a  corresponding  fall  in  thf 
demanded,  for  the  transactions  if  :he  Eastern  Fish  Market  rib 
■  i.adx  i. infraction  until  lv.».\  :he  ;a:e>:  year  for  which  a  record 
•ales  was  kept  It  i>  heliexed  thai  the  volume  of  business  t 
iii.il ket  m;»s  less  \w  l S'.Vi  than  iw  the  previous  year  :  but  it  is  imj 
to  s:i\    what   in  the  extent  of  the  tish  supply  of  the  metropolii 
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for  the  City  Corporation's  market  at  Woolloomooloo  show  that 
►wing  quantities  of  the  principal  species  were  received  there 
he  four  years  ended  1895.    Similar  information  for  1896  is  not 


Kind. 


1882. 

1893. 

1894. 

1,927 

2,585 

4,566 

1,607 

1,896 

3,281 

703 

491 

953 

12,681 

5,031 

8,671 

3,010 

2,931 

9,021 

5,036 

6,895 

17,894 

1,162 

409 

1,095 

629 

310 

233 

1,592 

1,244 

1,808 

23,145 

8,761 

19,155 

3,766 

5,131 

5,241 

3,329 

2,082 

3,155 

3,246 

3,950 

5,788 

1895. 


tr dozen 

• >» 

i    „ 

>» 

>» 

»» 

a:::::::::::::::::::::  ;; 

d  Flounders  ,, 

>» 

baskets 


5,650 

4,013 

569 

11,393 

• 

17,675 

1,193 

34 

1,184 

39,839 
4,620 
3,683 
5,365 


*  Not  stated. 

B  are  two  private  markets  in  Sydney,  and  the  business  transacted 
1  seems  to  be  increasing,  while  it  is  diminishing  at  the  Corporation's 
,  Fresh  fish,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  much  more  plentiful 
in  it  was  in  former  years,  and  it  is  little  cheaper,  its  retail  price 
placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people. 
sd  fish  has  fallen  in  price  ;  but  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
\  has  not  been  caused  principally  by  this  fact,  but  by  the  smaller 
j  brought  into  the  colony.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
for  home  consumption  during  the  past  eight  years  : — 


Yew. 

Fresh  and  Frozen. 

Preserved. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

1,331 

113,260 

114,591 

1890 

2,830 

99,101 

101,931 

1891 

3,662 

70,927 

74,589 

1892 

4,065 

69,951 

74,016 

1893 

4,919 

63,953 

68,872 

1894 

3,016 

42,727 

45,743 

1895 

2,375 

52,098 

54,473 

1896 

4,869 

83,870 

88,739 

>ogh  fresh  fish  is  scarce,  and  there  is  a  large  import  of  the  pre- 
article,  a  small  quantity  of  fish  drawn  from  the  waters  of  the 
is  annually  exported,  the  amount  sent  away  in  1896  being  as 

Fresh £5,656 

Frozen   38 

*    Preserved 3 

Total £5,697 
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The  control  of  the  fisheries  of  the  colony  it 
body  of  five  unpaid  Commissioners,  who  are 
yean,  and  who,  through  their  salaried  inspectoman 


and  other  officers,  supervise  the  fishing  industry  of  the  < 
that  the  regulations  which  they  have  issued  in  i  _ 
of  nets,  the  closing  of  tidal  waters  to  net-fishing  and  < 
observed.  The  marine  fisheries  embrace  three  div~  " 
extending  from  the  Tweed  River  southerly  to  Fort  J 
division,  from  Port  Stephens  to  St  George's  Basin  y 
division,  from  St  George's  Basin  to  Cape 'Howe. 
sions  comprises  many  important  grounds.  The  inland  i 
very  important,  including  chiefly  the  rivers  Munngr, 
Lachlan,  and  Darling ;  and  Lake  George.  Every  f  ~ 
for  a  license  yearly,  the  fee  being  10s.,  which  is 
amount  if  the  license  is  issued  in  the  second  half  "of  the  fi 
license  must  also  be  taken  out  for  every  nebing-boat*  the  fee  mI 
which  likewise  is  reduced  by  one-half  if  granted  after  the  SM 
Penalties  are  imposed  by  the  Fisheries  Acts  for  breaches  of  ttflj 
tions  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  fishing-boat  licenses  issued  during  ike  year  Mj 
214,  and  the  number  of  licenses  granted  to  fisheraistfi  warn  M| 
class  of  boat  used  for  fishing  purposes  in  New  South  Walesvis  M 


very  little  improvement  is  likely  to  result  to  the  i 
fishermen  are  left  unaided  with  their  primitive  i 
a  better  class,  provided  with  capital,  are  not  induced  to 
industry. . 

The  fees  derived  from  the  issue  of  the  1,109 
amounted  to  £591.  What  the  actual  returns  of  the  i 
is  iinjtosKible  to  say.  No  record  was  kept  in  1896  of  the  sum  i 
at  the  Eastern  Market  at  Woollooinooloo ;  but  the  sales  at  two 
markets  during  that  year  amounted  to  £13,690.  The  great  baa 
tish  came  from  the  stations  in  the  Home  division,  the  largest: 
of  liaskets  being  obtained  from  Lake  Macquarie,  followed  by 
Harbour,  the  Tuggerah  Lakes,  Wollongong,  and  Botany. 

For  the  purpose  of  oyster  culture,  the  Crown  grants  leases  oft 
shorts  of  tidal  waters,  which  may  be  defined  as  between  the  wm 
and  mean  low  water  mark.  The  rental  is  20s.  per  annum  for  el 
linear  yards.  The  maximum  length  for  which  a  lease  m*y  bed 
is  2,000  yards  :  but  as  the  same  person  may  take  out  mote  tl 
lease,  the  portion  of  shore  which  may  be  acquired  is  prassil 
restricted  by  the  Oyster  Fisheries  Act.  The  lease  may  betsk 
term  of  twelve  months,  with  right  of  renewal  from  year  to  ysat 
a  longer  period,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  renewable  fromtoBsj 
on  the  application  of  the  lessee  during  the  twelfth  year  of  4 
leases  of  deep  water  or  natural  oyster  beds  are  also  granted  far 
not  exceeding  -."»  acres*  at  a  rental  which  must  not  be  F 
acre.     During  the  year  I89ti,  241  applications  for  leases  of  l 


loi 

.  i  total  ai                                   re  made  ; 
uses  nuini 
Tlir  deposits  paid  with  fthf 
HkmliouH  for  leases  a-                         S77,  while  the  rentals  I                frotfci 
l**d  arras  cs                         •  during 

<ls  of  Port  Jackson,  Port 

i 
end   upon  the  beds  of  the 
jtoiani:                                             r  northen                       <  91  aa  places 
r  their  supply  of                                       tment  of 
iFbtht-ries  Commission  in  lt^ 
pi  of  the  o;                                               Li  Wales,  though  the  op 

-sion  ha ve  been  nun: h  impeded  through  Eaok  of  sufficient 
enable  them  to  check  the  improvidence  of  the  fmaiOM,  who, 
strip  tli-                beds  withoul    regard   to  future 
["hero  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  ujai 

M'l   Belgium, 

•  j  t  iii--  pri]               would  be 

■ttiwraiive,  as  the  demand  for  this  del                        tt,  and  continually 

lhirii*<:  the  yvui                                                                 obtained  from  the 
ters  of  the  colony,  beings  satisfactory  i:                               a  of 
pious  years.     The  1                 from  which  the  suppl)                        din 
*H  w«fe  as  under  : — 

LossUty. 

ssas 

Looriity. 

mm 

Waluslal 

481 

sss 

585 

Clyde  Rpnb 
SSftSPtfcfltfcl 
Hoofer  Bi 

I  7<n 

Hajttiflgl  Kivt-r    , 

1,981 

l,20o 
1,130 

m 

Evans  Hi  v. 

Bellinger  River 

Other  places 

Mining  «wr 

Port  Stephens 

Total.. 

mien  Hav- 

Richmond  River    ...... 

In  addition  to  the  above  sup                               of  oysters  were  imported 
BS  otbtr  colonies,  their  value  being  set   down   at   £6,123.     Of  this 

e    truii]    Queensland,    ami    2t0ti0    from 
ait.  n  i       A    bag                                                                                beginning  of 
bag  of  .                ers  m  Sydney  ranged   from  25s.  to 

convicted  in    1896  under  the  Fisheries 
forty-three,  tie-  penalties  imposed  by  the 

*9* 
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of  \m  offrv**  *yf  •«;.;'.?i  •.•**■**  i>rrsCfLA  wr*re  ttot»b  *»■  Lr*** 
with  \u*z  va*.  *Ti.y.:.\  of  :I.vft  :!£*;*>9«ri  fr*-  «ci  -"«■  : — 


'.*?*•.!-**. 


X«l  £    ft. 

I'l.Tig  i'tlhjPkl  MU    2  4     • 

F;cf.ii.;f  Ifj '.-I'/K'i  vrten    12  35    • 

r:th:ifg  without  ii'AEitt 5          

**:!liijg  Wim.rjA  fjfeh  2  SM 

.-ulijriif 6  14    • 

Itemo v Hi ^  oj  » Vr-m  f  f  on*  Iteftrve 2  >•    ♦ 

Takiuy  ovuteri  from  LaAVs    2  3    3 

K*rno v; ay  oyster*  without  ijotie*    1  2    # 

Not  fnnrkirij?  L*a«4    2  2    • 

Not  informing  >.\t\\tu:*:ti\  r,l  f.yxxer* 1  1    • 

At/Uiivi;  Ungu^<:  to  \h%\*-jX<>v    2  ?    4 

Taking  oy»teni  after  feuutttt 2  15    • 

\'ll\jttLtA*Sf\  kagi 2  2    • 


ToUl 43         K  15 


*  Cautioned. 

The  urihat.it factory  condition  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
on  several  rx-'-ahiorih  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  Fariii 
of  the  f  Jovernment  of  the  day.  The  latest  effort  to  place  h 
on  which  it  may  he  huik  up  to  the  large  proportions  to  whi< 
properly  to  attain  was  tin-  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commissi* 
for  I  In*  purpose  of  1 1 -porting  on  the  hest  means  to  carry  out 
in  view.  Thi-i  hody  heard  a  jrreat  deal  of  evidence  on  the  st 
industry,  and  vihited  j-everul  of  the  other  colonies  in  order  t 
^omilly  what  ii:id  hc<n  mn\  was  ln-iiig  done  in  regard  to  th 
As  a  result,  they  recommended  in  their  rejiort,  which  was  pi 
Parliament  in  .June,  I.*'.;.")  that  further  legislation  should  be 
tin?  purpoHc  of  regulating  the  industry  ;  a  systematic  explorat 
coast,  male  in  a  properly  equipped  trawling  vessel,  to  dete 
capahiliiic.i  of  the  deep  sea  fisheries;  live  fish  transmitted 
hy  meaiiH  of  well  Ixiais;  refrigerat  ing  cars  adopted  for  trans 
ti:.li  Ity  rail  ;  a  central  fish  market  erected  near  Darling 
Kailuay  Tcrminic,  with  url »;i n  and  suhurhan  auxiliary  ma 
uiiddleiiiau  nlmli  lied,  ami  authority  gi\en  to  fishermen  to  ' 
own  li  h  ;  lish  carK  :.uSist it utcd  for  the  present  system  of 
with  l»ii  Uet.  and  harrow  ;  and  other  proposals  of  an  importanl 
carried  out.  Towards  the  rinse  of  1  S«J(>  a  Government  Bi 
Letter  ri^iilat  ion  of  I  lie  fisheries  and  the  fishing  industry  wa 
mid  pre  ented  to  I 'arliaiiietit ,  hut  lack  of  time  prevented 
from  dc;iliiiL!  with  it. 
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The  Whale  Fisheries* 

>rts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  whale  G 
race  the  history  of  what  was  in  the  early 

tple  industry  uf  the  colony.    In  tfts 
1791,   three  ships  are   recorded   as   having  sailed    from    Sydney 
bfl   fishery."      These   were   all   convict   transports,  one 
the  Britannia,  a  vessel   belonging  to  firm   of 

i  Bndrrsiy  and  hip  1..,  j 

Oakery  on    the   Australian  coast       In    IT'J3,  En  lined   the 

Government  i  of  litting  out  a  ship  to  un 

to   the  South   Seas,  with  a   view    I  I   the  whale  i\ - 

;  and  in  I  the  ships  of  this  enterprise 

1  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,      It 
.•  do,  for  instance,  mi  those  &*  ,  one 

to   impor  ;rom 

.and   British   man  from   England,  such  as  cotton  and 

1  goods*  hate,  and  other  articles,  and  to  obtain  a  return  cargo  of 
skuas  ;  although  the  oil  oished  subsequently  on 

tof  thedur  d  on  its  importation  into  England.  The  whale 

i  particular!  ling  during  the  first  years  of  the  colony's 

at,  and  it  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of 
In    1802,  ships  were  again  despatched  to  pursue  the  whaling 

but  according  to  the  gvidi 

n  in  1812,  the  oil-fishery  in  Australian  waters  was 

s  the  duty  and  the   heavy  freights  prevented  its 

I,  and  colonial   vessels  were  not  allowed   to 

bey-  s   of  the    territory.      The   sealing   industry 

L     In   1823,  the  firm  of    En«i 
fitt*  be  the  fishery  off  the  SeycheUe 

and  the  southern  branch  of  the  industry  exp  aided 

m  oil  had  arrived  in  England  save  that  imj 
•  m  the  actual  fishery  of  the  animal,  but  in  1823 
made   in  the    English  Custom-house  of  sperm  oil  imported 
from  Sydney,  although  the  whole  quantity  so 
uns,  the  colonial  oil  being  partly  the  prod 
t«   from  Sydney  and  Van  Piemen's  Land, 
urobabiiit y  this  oil  was  that  obtained   from   tin-.  Mack,  or  1 

vhich  animal  were  to  be  found  in  4  ook^s 
rfaera  what  in  whalin  !ermed    L  rtiesn 

se  of  killing  the  whale^  the  produce 

was  sent  The  value  of  the  trade  in  whale  oil 

rappreoisr  rhe  fact  that  during  the   year  1*27  the  total 

into  England  was  ins;  and  in   1828  the  total 

of    the    I  Wales   fisheries  alone    was  298   tuns   of 

50  tuns  of  black  oil,  118  tuns  of  the  oil  of  the  sea-elephant, 
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and    7,617  sealskins.      The   English  import    fluctuated 

but  reached  its  maximum  in  1831,  when  it  was  recorded  u 

tuns. 

In  1829  a  certain  William  Sutton  went  to  Portland  Bay,  an 
lished  himself  at  Whalers  Point,  where,  during  the  next  few  j 
founded  a  whaling-station,  and  engaged  also  in  sealing.  Here,  i 
Hentys  came  ;  while  the  industry  had  been  carried  on  inTasman 
181 G,  Frederick  Henry  Bay  being  the  first  fishing-ground  in  thai 
In  1830,  no  less  than  seventeen  ships  belonging  to  Port  Jacks 
engaged  in  whaling,  a  number  which  had  grown  to  35  in  1833, 
1834  to  10,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  3G5  tons,  and  the  smi 
80  tons  burthen.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony's  history  tin 
and  black  oil  fisheries,  particularly  the  former,  presented  a  fairl 
the  investment  of  capital  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  by  this  time  tl 
embark ed  in  the  industry  were  so  considerable  that  further  eni 
had  little  encouragement  Moreover,  the  immediate  returns  wet 
precarious  a  character,  and  the  risks  and  losses  so  serious,  that  a 
and  steady  return  for  capital  invested  could  not  be  expect* 
speculators  preferred  to  put  their  money  into  squatting  pursuit! 
value  of  the  whale  fishery  to  Australia  in  1834  may  be  seen  fn 
tact  that  while  the  vessels  sailing  from  Sydney  numbered  40,  tl 
number  engaged  from  English  ports  in  whaling  in  all  parts  of  tin 
was  90,  of  from  300  to  400  tons  burthen.  In  1839,  no  less  thai 
tuns  of  black  oil,  valued  at  £41,341,  were  exported,  principally  tc 
Ilritain;  and  1,271)  tuns  of  sperm  oil,  valued  at  £111,280.  b 
the  importation  of  sperm  oil  into  Great  Britain  was  5,722  u 
which  quantity  1,7 li*  tuns  were  from  Australia,  exceeding  slight 
importation  from  America,  which  was  1,717  tuns,  but  the  latter 
pay  the  high  duty  on  foreign  u  take"  of  .£24  10s.  per  tun.  The 
tion  of  tin.*  duty  on  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  1 
whale  oil  is  said,  however,  to  have  destroyed  the  southern  whale 
as  far  as  Kugland  itself  was  concerned  ;  the  number  of  ships  fitted 
Uritish  ports  being  in  1841,  nineteen  ;  in  1842,  eleven  ;  and  in 
only  two,  while  seven  whalers  were  laid  up  in  port,  six  wei 
out  of  the  trade,  ami  eight  were  offered  for  sale.  Ships  continue* 
.^ent  forth  from  Australian  ports,  however,  and  about  this  til 
henjamin  l»oyd,  whose  career  in  New  South  Wales  was  so  intei 
ami  whose  ili-ath  was  so  tragic,  established  a  whaling-station  at! 
J»ay,  at  a  dejiot  named,  after  himself,  Itovd  Town,  whence,  fa 
years,  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  southern  whaling-grounds,  I 
pursuit  actively  prosecuted. 

The  colonists  of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  so  successfully  competed 
by  the  superiorly-equipped  Americans,  who  established  a  per 
station  at  Port  Lesehenault,  that  they  relinquished  the  industry 
practice  of  Australian  whalers  of  killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  sec 
capture  of  the  mothers,  did  great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wa 
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ing  oat  the  product,  and  in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as 
ring  somewhat  ahy  and  scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847, 
i  the  industry  had  died  out  entirely  in  Tasmania,  it  was  noted 
it  was  likewise  declining  in  southern  waters  generally,  and  that 
calian  shipping  was  engaging  more  exclusively  in  colonial  trade, 
ugh  many  craft  were  still  at  work  in  whaling  on  different  parts  of 
coast ;  and  the  "  take"  for  years  afterwards  comprised  an  export 
inch  value.  In  1850  this  amounted  to  576  tuns  of  sperm  and  16 
of  black  oil,  and  nearly  14  tons  of  whalebone,  together  of  a  total 
>  of  about  £29,000 ;  while  during  the  following  year  the  export 
588£  tuns  of  sperm  and  13  tuns  of  black  oil,  and  nearly  67  tons 
halebone,  together  of  a  value  of  close  upon  £26,000.  The  value 
te  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  South  Wales 
been  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
00,000. 

irly  in  the  fifties  the  whaling  industry  gravitated  to  New  Zealand, 
h  was  found  to  be  central  to  the  fisheries  in  the  South  Seas,  and  a 
anient  position  for  the  establishment  of  "  shore"  parties.  Indeed, 
is  day  it  is  usual  for  old  whalers  to  animadvert  on  the  New  Zealand 
od  of  securing  the  cretacean  as  having,  more  than  anything  else, 
oced  to  the  extinction  of  the  animal  The  New  Zealand  fishery 
initiated  by  Captain  Eames,  from  Auckland  Harbour,  early  in  the 
1852  ;  but  the  decline  in  the  industry  was  henceforward  very  rapid. 
850  there  were  upwards  of  four  hundred  whaling  vessels  in  the 
lem  Ocean  alone ;  while  in  1 872  there  were  but  seventy-two  ships  in 
liddle  ground.  In  fact,  the  fishery  totally  died  out ;  but  of  late  years 
s  again  attracted  attention,  and  a  small  number  of  vessels  prosecute 
idustry  during  the  season. 
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THE  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  first  sixty  yean  of  its ! 
viewed  in  the  light  of  later  events,  seems  painfully  si 
somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  the  earlier  colonists  must  have  been  00 
of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to  become  the  fortune  of  Austn 
on  no  other  supposition  can  their  sacrifices  and  exertions  be  nndf 
To  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  this  was  practically  an  unknow 
and  it  was  not  till  the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised 
that  the  importance  and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in  ai 
realised. 

Gold-mining  was  for  but  a  brief  period  the  leading  industry  oi 
colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  that  succeeded  the  men 
discovery  of  Margraves.  Now,  amongst  the  minerals  obtained  x 
8outh  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  silver,  and  in  some  yean  t 
whilst  compared  with  that  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  tin 
of  gold  procured  is  inconsiderable.  The  discovery  of  gold,  nevert 
made  Australia  a  nation,  for  the  current  of  immigration  which  set 
ward  on  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  l>ecoining  known  his 
ceased.  Thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  att 
to  these  shores  by  the  hope  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fi 
the  Turon  and  lleiidigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  re* 
remained  to  share  the  general  prosperity,  and  those  who  came  to< 
gold  readily  turned  their  attention  to  their  former,  but  less  ex 
pursuits. 

Although  the  settlement  of  Xew  South  Wales  has  not  been  aff« 
the  discovery  of  gold  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  then 
of  jHTsons  engaged  in  actual  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  at  01 
considerable.  This  number,  however,  has  gradually  decreased  as  th 
have  been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  contained  in  their  easily  1 
alluvial  deposits.  Tin*  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  is  not, of  course, 
a  loss  to  the  country.  After  the  excitement  has  died  out, the  digger 
room  for  the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent  ch 
are  developed  in  parts  of  tin*  colony  which  but.  for  the  prospectoi 
have  been  unknown,  and  but  for  the  farmer  would  have  remi 
wilderness.  <  Sold-mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capita] 
erection  of  plant  and  gold-saving  machinery  :  and  the  miner  who* 
in-trade  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pick,  a 
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year's  rent  must  be  paid,  together  with  a  survey  fee  ranging  in  an 
from  £1  for  1  acre  to  £3  10s.  for  20  to  25  acres.  One  man  mi 
employed  for  every  2  acres  of  ground  taken  up.  No  assign 
mortgage,  sub-lease,  or  encumbrance  can  be  made  in  connection* 
gold-mining  lease  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  for  1 
The  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  of  a  lease  under  the  Act  of  1874 
apply  for  a  permit  to  mine  for  gold  or  for  any  other  mineral  i 
roads,  streets,  navigable  waters,  or  commons  or  reserves.  Tbtt 
payable  under  an  authority  to  mine  for  gold  is  10s.  per  acre  per  an 
but  in  the  case  of  small  areas,  the  holding  of  miners'  rights  m 
imposed  as  a  condition  instead  of  the  payment  of  rent.  A  pen 
search  for  gold  on  a  residential  lease  on  a  gold-field  may  be  gran 
the  lessee  thereof,  or  to  any  person  other  than  the  lessee,  provid 
be  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right.  Business  licenses,  operating 
gold-fields,  are  granted  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  annum,  or  10s.  f< 
months  fmm  date  of  issue.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  the  occup 
for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  of  carrying  on  business,  of  one-qi 
of  an  acre  in  township  sites,  or  of  1  acre  on  other  Crown  ! 
Within  twenty -eight  clear  days  after  the  issue  of  the  certificate  oi 
ditional  registration,  improvements  in  buildings  must  be  made  t 
value  of  £10,  otherwise  the  area  taken  up  is  deemed  to  be  aband 
During  the  year  1H96  there  were  issued  2,285  business  licenses,  to 
therefrom  amounting  to  .£1,172. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  when  an  Amending  Ad 
passed,  a  miner's  right  could  not  be  used  in  connection  with  thei 
for  and  the  winning  of  minerals  other  than  gold,  the  equii 
jMithorit.y  being  termed  a  mineral  license.  Now,  a  miner's  right  a 
on  the  holder  all  the  rights  and  benefits  secured  by  a  mineral  lie 
and  the  fee  payable  for  the  latter,  which  was  formerly  20s.  fr 
year,  has  been  reduced  to  ~w.  for  twelve  months  and  2s.  6d.  fc 
months,  as  in  the  case  of  a  miner's  right.  For  the  purple  of  scar 
for  opal,  the  holder  of  a  miner's  right  or  a  mineral  license  is  pern 
to  take  possession  of  and  to  occupy  400  by  400  feet  of  Crown  1 
and  for  other  minerals  an  area  of  40  acres ;  but  the  area  which  w 
occupied  for  the  pur|>ose  of  mining  for  and  winning  minerals  is 
le^s,  being  100  feet  by  100  feet  in  the  case  of  opal,  and  4  acres  i 
case  of  other  minerals.  A  mineral  prospecting  area  is  the  terms] 
to  land  occupied  in  searching  for  minerals,  and  a  mineral  claim 
applied  to  land  occupied  in  mining  for  and  winning  minerals.  F< 
purpose  of  searching  for  coal,  the  holders  of  sixteen  miners'  rig 
mineral  licenses  may  conjointly  take  possession  of  not  more  thai 
aeres  as  one  mineral  prospecting  area  ;  and  for  any  other  miners 
coal,  gold,  or  opal,  the  holders  of  two  rights  or  licenses  may 
possession  of  not  more  than  <s0  acres.  The  extent  of  land  whic 
he  taken  possession  of  conjointly  as  a  mineral  claim  is  not  mofl 
12  acres,  by  the  holders  of  three  miners'  rights  or  mineral  licen 
th  •  ease  of  minerals  other  than  coal,  gold,  or  opal  ;  and  not  mof 
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by  the  hi  four  miners'  rights  or  mineral 

\  irliiit  twenty-eight  days  of  the  discovery 
the  -  ing  area  must  mark  off 

,  which  i  Iced  In  nol 

other  minerals,  application  must  be  made 
thiri;  aversion  <»f  the  prospecting 

•Id.     A  hold*  1  of  s  mineral  license  is  allowed 

ml  not  exceeding 
ititled  to  tin/  use  of  water  under 
as.      In   th  of    the  neral 

issued,  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom  being  £799, 

r  the  purpose  of  mining  for  any  other 

eeeaary  that  the  applicant  for  .such 

i    1   miner's  righl   or  a  mineral  license.     In  the 

minimum  area  which  may  be  leased,  unless  w itb   the 

I  consent  ol  etary  for  Mini  res,  and  th*'  mash 

I  hv  area  may  not  be  m 

in  t lie  case  of  coal,  with  the  sanction 

is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  holding  more 

ni  for  which  a  lease  may  be  granted  ranges 

I    the  annual    rent,    which    is  payable  in 

per  acre.     Goal-mini' 11:  leases  carry  ■ 
m  upon  all  coal  raised,  the  rent  being  payable  until 
KKcmt  is  exceeded  by  the  royalty,  when  the  tatter  only  hecomes 

subject  io  the  same  conditions 

own  lands,  unless  the  mineral  sought  is  coal,  in  which  case  the 

per  acre  if  the  surface  of  the  hunt  or  any 

,  Is.  6d,  p^r  acre  where  no  surface  is  required,  ami 

if  wholly  under  water.     The  royalty  payable,  however,  is 

1    in    leases    <>f   Crown    lands.     The   labour 

mentioned  are  proposed  bj  the  applicant,  and 

oval   by  the  Secretary  for  Mines.     All  dealing 

es  are  the  in  gold-mining  leasee.    The 

•r  of  a  lease  under  the  Act  of    1<S74,  m;< 

ine  for  minerals  under  roads,  s1  reel  1,  navigable 

1  'or  coal  the  n  u    is  2s,  per  acre  per 

6d.  per  ton  of  large  coal  and  3d.  per  ton  of 

eeds  the  rent,  then   the  former  only  is 

In  the  her  minerals  except  gold,  the  royalty  payable 

r  cent,  on  the  value,  with  ■  renl  similar  to  that 

for  coal    lands.      In   the   case   of   small   areas   tin1  holding  of  a 

>•'  imposed  as  a  condition  in  lieu  of  payment  of 


ar   1896,  the  area  held   under   lease   to   mine 

and  for  other  minerals  62,033  acres,  making 

,1  of  71  of  Crown  lands  held  under  mining  lease.     Under 

ilnj   area   of    auriferous    Crown    lands   held  was 
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5,128  acres,  and  of  lands  upon  which  other  minerals  were  beinj 
3,531  acres,  giving  a  total  of  8,659  acres  of  Ciown  lauds  he 
application  to  lease, 

Mixing  ox  Private  Lands. 

Certain  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  colony  have  been  alien* 
time  to  time,  subject  to  various  reservations  with  respect  to  j 
other  minerals  which  might  afterwards  be  found  therein.  Otl 
again,  have  boon  alienated  without  any  such  reservation ;  but 
the  established  law  of  England  that  the  right  to  the  royal  id 
does  not  pass  from  the  Crown  unless  by  express  conveyanc 
alienated  lands  has  the  precious  metal  remained  the  proper! 
State.  Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  owners  of  lands  < 
under  that  Act,  or  under  any  Act  thereby  repealed,  and  in  n 
which  the  right  to  minerals  was  reserved  by  the  Crown,  were 
permits  to  remove  such  minerals,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
and  under  the  Mining  Act  of  1889  authorities  might  be  issue 
person  to  dig  and  search  for  gold  and  other  minerals  on  all  lam 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  might  be  sold  conditio 
auction,  in  virtue  of  improvements,  or  otherwise,  and  upon  a 
which  had  been  or  should  thereafter  be  leased  conditionally  m 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  l^S-1 ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  lands  beii 
to  contain  gold  or  other  minerals,  provision  was  made  for  the  can 
of  the  wile  or  lease.  The  Mining  on  Private  Lands  Act,  wi 
passed  in  June,  1S91,  provided,  however,  for  the  conversion  int 
h-ases  of  all  ]x;nnits  of  this  kind  which  had  been  granted  to  o^ 
private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  removing  gold,  silver,  lead, 
antimony,  provided  application  was  made  within  two  month 
passing  of  the  Act :  and  in  all  eases  where  a  special  lease  was  so  • 
payment  of  royalty  ceased.  15ut  in  respect  to  all  other  mint 
payment  of  royalty  by  owners  of  private  lands,  as  reserved  in 
mits  grunted  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1S84,  and  the  ] 
issue  searching  permits  under  the  Mining  Act  of  18S9,  were  al 
stand.  To  gold-mining,  all  lauds  alienated  or  in  process  of  al 
are,  i if  course,  open  ;  but  to  mining  for  the  other  metals,  on 
lands  in  respect  to  which  the  rights  are  expressly  reserved  in  th 
grants.  The  surface  of  lands  enclosed  and  under  cultivation  L 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  I 
but  lenses  of  such  lands  below  the  surface,  at  such  depths  a* 
sutlicient  to  protect  the  surface  from  damage,  may  be  granted, 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  town  or  village  are  exempt 
proclaimed  by  the  Coventor  to  come  within  the  ope  ratio) 
Act.  Crown  lands  held  under  certain  forms  of  lease,  or 
for  \ariiui>  public  purposes,  also  come  within  the  scojh?  of  the  . 
special  proclamation  to  that  effect  In-  issued. 

The   holder  of  a  miner's  right   or  a   mineral   license   may   ol 
authority,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  but  renewal 
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in  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during  each  of  the  past 
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seven  years.     The  figures  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  retail 
the  Mines  Department: — 


Minerals. 


Miners  employed  at  end  of  each  year. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


1SK. 


(Sold    12,589 

Silver  and  silver-lead  ...i  5,S06 

Copper    '  716 

Tin  2,172 

Coal j  10,469 

Shale   189 

Other  minerals I  868 


11,166 
7,645: 

481 

l,95l! 

10,820; 

260 

18o 


9,049 

5,889 

500 

1,657 

10,514 

396 

237 


Total 32,809,   32,508    28,242 


11,957 

4,709 

283 

2,024 

10,028 

385 

736 


17,207: 
4,208, 

645 
1,542! 
9,131, 

297; 

486 


21,434 

4,658 

86a 

1,399 

9,022 

354 

551 


30,122    33,516,   38,299  I 


The  value  of  mining  machinery  may  be  set  down  at  £2,834 
Of  this,  £1,120,855  represents  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  ua 
connection  with  coal  and  shale  mines,  £954,300  the  machinery 
ployed  on  the  silver-fields,  £693,198  that  on  the  gold-fields,  and  £00 
that  on  other  mineral  fields,  principally  copper  and  tin. 

The  summary  given  below  shows  the  value  of  the  production  of 
various  minerals  since  their  first  discovery,  as  well  as  the  vain 
minerals  won  in  the  year  1896  : — 


Value. 


Minerals. 


During  1896. 


Cold ;      1,073,360 

Silver  and  silwrlead     1,785,451 

CmI  1,125,281 


Shale 

Coke  

Tin     

c:°i'rr 

Antimony  

Bismuth    , 

I-imiI  i.pij:)    

Oxide  of  iron   ... 
Sundrv  minerals. 


34,202 

21,851 

08,546 

197,814 

1,834 

490 

259 

801 

44,799 


ToendoflJW. 

£ 

43,399,95S 

22,410,046 

31.819,331 

1,795,213 

184,449 

6.196,518 

4,068,169 

183,399 

38,212 

15,970 

6,S61 

-253,878 


Total  value    £       4,354,688 


110,372,004 


It  will  lie  seen  that  the  colony  has  produced  various  miner* 
t'u'  total  value  nf  one  hundred  and  ten  millions?  sterling.  Inconne 
with  thi>  otimati*  of  production,  it  may  he  explained  that  the  fij 
Lilting  to  tin  ami  copper  differ  from  those  appearing  in  the  rep 
t!:.  I»i-]»:«i!iu'iu  oi  Miue>.  The  ores  of  these  metals  are  import 
i.i  :•_:«•  •  piant it ir.N  to  he  smelted,  and  the  refined  copper  and  tin 
production  of  this  smelting,  are  usually  exported  as  domestic  pw 
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appliances  ;  but  however  rich  they  may  be,  alluvial  deposits 
soon  worked  out,  their  area  generally  being  of  limited  exit 
such  deposits  gold  is  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  mine 
is  found  in  the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  apj 
and  sometimes  of  considerable  size?.  Though  New  South  Walei 
yielded  nuggets  of  such  an  extraordinary  size  as  those  foun 
neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  yet  some  splendid  specimens 
gold  formation  have  been  unearthed  at  various  times.  Thus 
1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  River  gold-fiel 
weighed  100  lb.,  or  1,272  oz.  This,  however,  though  called  a  " 
was  really  a  piece  of  reef  gold.  In  November,  1858,  at  Bur 
near  Orange,  another  nugget  was  found,  which  when  melted  at  th 
Mint  gave  1,182  oz.  C  dwt.  of  pure  gold,  of  the  value  of  £4,38£ 
A  third  nugget,  called  the  Brennan,  was  sold  in  Sydney  in 
.£1,150.  In  1880  and  1882,  several  nuggets  which  were  unef 
Temora  weighed  from  59  to  139  oz. ;  and  in  1887  nuggets  wi 
by  fossickers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  which,  ■ 
respectively  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obt 
Hargraves,  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limestone  Crei 
Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that 
Maitland  liar,  in  the  Mud  gee  District,  and  was  worth  about  £ 

Although' the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  hi 
practically  abandoned  and  are  considered  to  be  worked  out,  there 
evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been  merely  sc 
The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  for  m< 
forty-live  years  and  still  new  gold-fields  and  fresh  deposits  a 
discovered  —in  localities,  too,  supposed  to  have  l>een  tin 
examined.  The  gold  formation  is  very  widely  diffused  throug 
colony,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  fields  of 
Delegate,  and  Uallina  are  between  (>00  and  700  miles  distant  fr 
oilier;  and  it  has  Imjcii  estimated  that  the  extent  of  country  eo* 
formations  in  association  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceed 
square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found  in  foi 
when*  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  considerable  portio 
area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  col 
never  been  touched  by  the  pick  of  the  miner. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurring  in  older  and  ineta 
rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic  and  talcose  schists 
as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyry.  Vein  gold  is  a: 
more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though  found  with  enpp 
zinc,  and  silver  ores,  and  also  in  asbestos.  Hut  the  extra 
gold  from  quartz-veins  requires  the  erection  of  extenshe  mac  hi 
gold-saving  appliances,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital  sucL 
ordinary  miner  seldom  possesses.  tjuartz-mining  is  general! 
on  by  companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  conglomerates  in  the  Coal  Mes 
Tallawang,  and   in  Carboniferous   strata.      The    Rev.   W.   I 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  years  of  prosperity  and  easily -ob 
employment  persons  are  attracted  from  gold-mining  to  other  pi 
which  oiler  fewer  chances  of  accumulaing  rapid  fortunes,  but  si 
employment  and  more  security  against  loss,  while  the  stoppage  • 
employment  forces  people  to  turn  to  mining.  The  depression  in 
which  has  existed  during  the  past  few  years  has,  therefore,  hi 
effect  of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  seekers  after  gold,  m 
the  unemployed  having  been  supplied  by  the  Government  with  i 
rights  and  with  railway  passes  to  take  them  to  likely  spots  where  I 
could  l>e  made  by  fossicking,  on  condition  that  the  cost  sho 
afterwards  refunded  when  the  men  were  in  a  position  to  pay  the  x 
A  large  number  of  applications  have  been  made  by  the  relativ 
mates  of  these  men  for  assi>tance  to  join  their  friends,  showing  1 
any  rate  many  of  those  originally  sent  fossicking  have  found  su1 
inducement  to  remain  on  the  fields..  The  fees  derived  from  the 
miners'  lights  have,  also,  almost  doubled  since  1893,  and  it 
appear  that  many  men  who  in  the  tirst  instance  were  granted  rig 
credit  have  l>een  enabled  to  pay  for  them  or  for  their  renewal. 

In  other  directions  much  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  tl 
few  veal's  in  the  search  for  gold,  and  quartz  reefs  have  been  opei 
in  many  parts  with  profitable  results.  Old  workings,  which  hat 
abandoned  years  before,  under  an  impression  that  they  were  va 
only  on  the  >urface,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been 
to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feet,  have  lieen  reopened  with  very  e 
aging  results,  and  ipiartz-niining  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  perm 
indu>tr\\  the  yield  from  that  source  lteing  now  almost  four  tk 
gr.-»t  as  it  w.^  six  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numl 
nn-n  engaged  in  alluvial  mining  and  the  returns  therefrom  sho* 
tendency  to  increase  until  the  past  three  years,  when  a  large  nura 
flicker*  gave  a  fillip  to  this  branch  of  gold-mining.  The  foil 
table  shows  the  numUr  of  men  employed  in  alluvial  and  in  «] 
mi'/dii*;.  \xith  the  production  from  each  branch  of  the  industry,  sin 
\  c.ir  1 NSS.  All  tlie  men  employed  in  quartz-mining  were  Europeai 
on  alluvial  tlelds  710  Chine>e  found  occupation  in  1S96  : — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtained 
certain  parcels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mining  dai 
during  1896: — 


District. 

Quantity. 

Average        Yield  of  Gold, 
per  ton.    |       ""*  w  www. 

i 

Bathurst     

tons.       ok.  dwt.  ffr. 
18,237      1   13  15 

ox.    dwt.  CT. 
30,301     7  15 

Tambaroora  and  Turon 

Lachlan  

Southern     

4,232 
36,787 
17,025 

6,160 

47,551 

470 

1,729 
21,399 

3,129 

2,119 

0  13    6 

1  6    6 
0    6    9 
0    8  12 
0  14  11 
0  17    0 
0  17  17 
0  12  11 
0    9  17 
0    9  14 

2,892  13    3 

48,286    4  20 

5,446    3  17 

Tumut  and  Adulong 

Peel  and  Uralla     

Hunter  and  Macleay    . . . 
Clarence  and  Richmond 
Mudgee  

2,626  12  14 

34,388  10    0 

401  10    0 

1,539  11     0 
13,319  10    0 

Cobar  

New  England     

Total  

1,541  11     0 
1,018  17    0 

158,838 

0  17  20 

141,702  10  21 

The  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,  a 
containing  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as  cop]>er,  iron,  and  bismutl 
often  a  fair  percentage  of  silver.  To  the  presence  of  silver  its 
yellow  colour  is  due.  New  South  Wales  gold  is  generally  lighter  in  c 
than  Victorian  gold,  but  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  found  in  the 
of  Southern  Queensland.      Its  speeitic  gravity  averages  about  17*5. 

The  average  weight  of  the  metal  obtained  by  each  miner  in 
was  I :;•;>:$  «»/..,  valued  at  i'l*  tfs.  Sd.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  ho« 
that  these  men  were  employed  during  the  whole  year  for  so  sn 
wage.  Many  of  the  miners  follow  other  pursuits  during  a  porti 
the  ye  ir :  W'sides  thi<.  there  wen*  several  new  tields  which  & 
hail  yielded  very  small  returns,  ami  a  large  number  of  men 
engaged  in  prospecting.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  quant 
gold  won  per  miner  has  been  14*7-  oz.,  valued  at  i>.">M  5s.  *Jd. 

The  steam  engines  employed  in  quartz-mining  in  1S9G  numbered 
with  an  aggregate  nf  4.107  horse-power.  There  were  also  1%  cnu 
machines,  and  l,l»>-  stamp-heads.  In  alluvial  gold  and  tin  a 
there  were  empliiVi-d  .'I-  M«-am  engines,  of  which  the  aggregate: 
power  equalled  -IU'.».  Thi'  value  of  th-*  maehinery  employe* I  in 
mining  is  otimated  at    £'»>»•••.  l'.'S 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gnld-mim-s  during  l£l>ti  was 
\^'.\  more  than  in  the  pn\iuis  ye.ir.  Fourteen  iiii-n  lost  their  ii 
auriferous  quart/  mining,  and  eight  in  alluwal  wi-rkings  :  while  nint 
si-ri-iu-ly  injured  in  qu.ir:.-.  mine-*.  a:.d  two  in  ailu\ial  mines  :  and  t 
::e  :  with  slight  accident*  in  quartz-mines,  ami  «»ne  in  alluvial  wor 

l-'rom  the  da!"  of  the  rirst  di>eo\ery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851, 
e:;d  of  the  year  1>;,#'»,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Austin 
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scl lists  ami  banded  gneisses,  intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and 
and  traversed  by  numerous  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold- 
The  Broken  Hill  lode  is  the  largest  us  yet  discovered.  It  varies  : 
from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  Ije.  traced  for  several  miles,  the 
having  been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  sul 
into  numerous  leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  syndicates. 

The  J*roken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  | 
They  have  eiveted  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  plant  on  tl 
and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted  the  services 
petent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  ce 
silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States.  From  the  commei 
of  mining  operations  in  1883  to  the  end  of  May,  1897,  tl 
pany  treated  3/21)9,331  tons  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  pi 
^7,526,567  oz.  of  silver  and  326,060  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the 
market  at  £17,133,184.  They  have  paid  dividends  and  bonusc 
amount  of  £6,416,000,  besides  the  nominal  vakie  of  shares  fi 
several  "I>Wks.''  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  constru< 
plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  property,  is  about  £750,000.  T 
wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  months  was  £407,315,  ir 
£7iK0.">t>  paid  to  contractors  and  .£55,760  for  quarrying. 
Italance  of  £272,41*1)  was  made  up  of  mine  wages  £77,1611  ;  s 
wages,  £105,340  ;  lixiviation,  chloridising,  concentration,  roasti 
refinery  waives,  *>Sf55G  :  and  electric  light  wages,  £1,434. 
profit  for  the  year  was  £300,120. 

Besides  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there  are  workings  at  Si 
and  Tliaekaringa  in  the  same  district.  The  total  value  of  n 
exported  fnnn  the  Harrier  district  during  1806  was  £1.754,5 
tributed  as  follows  :— Silver  -lead  bullion.  P.U21  tons.  £7*8,531" : 
lead  ore,  267j»5S  tons,  £1*55,6  14  :  copper  ore,  15  tons,  £75  ;  ami 
matte.  217  tons.  L' 10,266.     The  quantity  of  puiv  silver  containec 

items  enumerated  amounted  to  about    l0..'»,J5.UUU  «»Z. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  mines,  nuiu 
miners  wire  attracted  to  the  district,  ami  the  population,  which 
consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  had  ri>en  to  a  total  of 
souls  at  the  date  of  the  1SI»1  census,  of  whom  6.165  men  wen'  en 
in  and  about  the  mines.  The  ] Herniation  of  the  district  is  now  est 
however,  at  about  2«»%0«»0.  The  agu'renate  output  of  the  mines, 
ixiiT  the  Proprietary,  t"  the  end  of  W'6,  was  \alued  at  £21.1? 
and  the\alue  of  the  machinery  in  the  Barrier  district  at  the 
the  vear  was  £,.«2i|.3O0.  The  proximity  of  Silverton  and  the 
district   to  the  clonv  t*i  South  Australia  couid  not  fail  to  attr 

if  tent  ion  x^i  The   business  pe.»ple  at   Adelaide,   who  wen*   not 
•valise  the  ad\ anuses  which  they  wouid  «•■.  tain   by  attracting  ' 
ilieir  capital  the  trailic  of  a  region  of  such  immense  wealth.     1 
way  system  ^i  South  Australia  was  immediately  extended  to  the 

»:id  in  the  clonv  of  New  South  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  do* 
'"iinivtiiiu'  the  town  y^i  Silverton  and  the  iiiini-a  of  broken  Hilli 
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0,028 

123,174 
107,626 

1,07 

7IM 
1.73U 
2,420 

1,758 


l  £3,430 

142 

49-2 

574,410 
1,142,405 

2,477 
3,031,720 

5,451 


21,090,600     22,410,046 


tf  the  /silver  lead  1m  i 

npo&sihte  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity  o!  pure  silver 

i  London,     A  calculation  I 

k-  it  Hill  Proprietary  Company 

,046, 

of  115,964,200oaE, 

,  vmli  md  of  435,800  tons  of  lead,  value 
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£5,213,246.  Owing  to  the  steady  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  win 
already  set  in  before  the  opening  up  of  the  Broken  Hill  voSm 
which,  after  a  slight  recovery  in  1890,  has  since  been  accents* 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the 
of  the  output  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  its  quantity. 
at  the  already  low  prices  of  1890,  the  value  of  the  1896  < 
would  have  been  worth  £997,000  more  than  the  figure  at 
it  is  set  down.  The  consequences  of  the  rapid  fall  during  the  h 
years  have  been  the  closing  of  some  of  the  smaller  mines,  the  no 
ment  of  dividends  in  others,  and  the  reduction  of  dividends  and  ir 
expenses,  and  consequently  diminished  employment,  in  the  largest 
In  1896,  however,  the  price  of  silver  was  rather  higher  than  ii 
and  1895.  The  great  fall  in  production  during  1895  was  prin 
due  to  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  Proprietary  mine  for  some  I 
consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  underground  workings. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  calculate  the  cost  of  produc 
ounce  of  silver  at  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company's  Mine 
1888.  The  process  adopted  has  been  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
to  which  the  lead  in  the  ore  is  equivalent  at  the  current  price  a 
metal,  to  add  to  this  the  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  ore,  i 
place  the  cost  of  production  against  the  nominal  weight  of  sill 
ascertained.  Thus,  during  the  three  working  years  ended 
1891,  tho  average  yield  of  silver  j>cr  ton  of  ore  treated  was 
oz.  The  value  of  the  lead  obtained  from  the  ore  was  £2*23,  eqi 
u>>out  1 1  02  oz.  of  silver  at  48-62d.  per  oz.  This  quantity,  added  to 
oz.  gives  a  nominal  result  of  48-5S  oz.  The  average  cost  of  prodi 
was  .£4*05  per  ton  of  ore,  which  for  48*62  oz.  is  equivalent  to  9 
per  oz.  The  average  prices  of  these  metals  since  1888  have  bl 
follow  : — 


Period. 

Price  of  Silver 
per  oz. 

Prire  of  Lead 
per  ton. 

June.  18S8.  to  May.  1801 

.Juno,  1891,  to  May,  1893 

.June,  1893,  to  May,  1896 

Half-year  ended  Novemlier,  1890 

d. 
4862 
44-53 
33-13 
3300 

£ 
13-911 
12W 

11  -S5 
10-S9 

Adopting  the  empirical  method  explained  above,  the  following 
shows  the  cost  of  producing  silver  at  Broken  Hill  during  th< 
periods  : — 


Pi-ru-i. 


Cost  of  prodnci  tus  Silver 
per  oz. 

,i. 


June,  1SSS,  to  May,  1S9I 2UTO 

.Tune,  IS91,  to  May,  1.H93 21  \T»S 

.June,  1893,  to  Mav,  1SSH5 19-85 

Half-vcar  ended  No vcmlwr,  1896    25 -94 
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Emnmville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  Knglamd 
metal  has  also  l>een  discovered  91  the  Barrier  District,  at  Fooli 
and  Euriowie  ;  near  Bombala,  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at  Gnndl 
Keiupsey  ;  at  Jingellie,  on  the  Upper  Murray ;  at  Dora  Dora,  1 
Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Lachlan ;  but  in  none  oi 
districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  Although  the  first  dii 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  1853,  theopa 
tin-fields  in  the  colony  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1872,  from 
date  to  the  year  1882  the  production,  for  which  the  net  export  is 
increased  rapidly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :- 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1 

£ 

£ 

187*2  to  1876 

1,032,483       ' 

1888 

309,510 

1877 

248,906 

1889 

207,670 

1878         1 

214,613 

1890 

179,057 

1S79 

256,732        ! 

1891 

133,963 

1SS0        , 

354/252        1 

1S92 

152,994 

1881         j 

568,795       : 

1893 

126,114 

1SS2 

541,413 

1894 

£5,264 

1883         i 

448,887        1 

1895 

87,937 

1884 

281,188 

1896 

68,546 

18S5 

308,760 
277.545 

lSSti 

1SS7 

311,889 

Total 

6,196,518 

It  will  be  st*en  that  tin  has  contributed  in  a  very  considerable < 
10  tln»  general  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  colony,  1 
point  of  value  its  aggivgatf  production  stands  in  Uip  fourth  place- 
:■■  irold.  coal,  and  silver.  For  the  years  lS^l  and  18^2  the  value 
production  of  tin  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold  ;  the  export  c 
1  V.M.  l>iV\  and  ISM.  however,  was  the  smallest  since  the  opening 
Tin  iields.  Although  tin-mining  is  now  one  of  the  settled  industries 
fHintrv.  and  the  supply  i^  practically  unlimited,  the  quantity 
depend*  almoM  entirely  upon  the  price  realised. 

lu  1>M.  when  the  indu*:ry  was  at  its  greater  height  and  pros] 
tit*  export  had  increased  to  £'i,'S.7l,"»  from  i."J4l»,779  in  1876.  Ii 
tbe  production  wa*  but  1-7.W  ><^  :  but  after  that  year,  ow 
protracted  dry  seasons,  which  :::  lr.any  cases  prevented  mining 
tion>.  combined  with  the  i-omparativi-ly  low  price  which  the 
brought,  the  \alueof  tlie  o;::pu:  tV.I  c  'lisiderahly.  Another  ci 
diminished  production  i-  :ha:  the  ^lia'h-w-  •leposits  of  stream-tic 
:.■  a  ^iv.u  extent  lnvn  e\h.»v.s:-.-d.  n\\l.  »;igh  the  deep  deposits  a 
:ir.  Kali's  ha\e  a»»  \rt  s.';ir*vl\  :*■■.:.  ;.v.ciu^i.  nearly  all  the  metal  h 
produced  lin\  iiiii  ^een  taken  fr- ■■.;•.  aV.;r»  :.V:  dep-sits.  The  principt 
wo! kul  during  \>%-li*  «ere  :'  e  Voce:;-. '■"-,.  Creek  Tin -rield,  near  1 
m'.Io  ;  at  Tent  Hill  :  :*t  the  M..:.:i  Ki\er.  near  Glen  Innes ;  at  Vi 
P.-wnfail  :  .md  at    Tingha.      Within  the  twenty-live  years  tha 
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>f  the  tin -fields,  the  value  of  tl  has 

3  alluvial  tin  *  md  Emuiaville,  fchfi  number  of 

in  this  industry  has  in  some  years  gpe*tly  exceeded 
I  1  'hinese  at   Emmavtlle   mim 

Jiropeans  working  alluvial  tin  -drifts  and 
d  300.  The  total  number  of  milters  employed  in  tin- 
ony  was  1,419,  viz.,  928  Europeans  and  491  Chic 

employed  in  the  Northern  Districts.     N- 
1    1  in  tin-mines  during  1896, 

Copper. 
ipal   deposits  of    this    mineral   are  found    111    the    central 
the  between    the    Mjtonuarie,    Bogan,   and    Dai 

found  in  the  New  England  and  S^ut! 
as  v.  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely 

ted  tl  it  the  colony.     The  copper-mining  industry,  which 

ached  its  highest  point 

33  ;    but  from  that  year  there  was  a  considerable 

J  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  tie*  metal ;  Indeed, 

low  figure  reached   during  the  last  few  : -t  erred  many 

JjarkLiu4  in  operations  which  showed  every  promise  of  sua 

I   the  mines  which   had   been  worked  for  many  years  were 

principal  difficulty,  common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining 

some  of  the  chief  copper-mines 

f   shipment,  and   the   consequently  heavy  cost  of   land 
There  is  now,  however,  a  gratifying  revival  in  the 

future  seeui  to  be  of  a  favourable  character. 

South  Wa  of  a    very  much 

than   those  of  many  well-known  mines  worked  at  a 

the  world,  and  should  return  satisfactory  results, 

the  very  large  fall  in  price  which  has  taken  place  since 

copper  syndicate  in   1 

ire  those  of  Cobar,  where  the  Great  I  Sobsx 

ich  r  '■    early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  following 

tiding   1,703  tons  "f  Bmelted  copper;  and,  in 

>re,  yielding  2,650  tons  of  smelted  co]  tued 

be  mentioned  that  the  copper  extracted  from  this 

old   more  than   sufficient  to  nay  for  mining 

ore.      The  syndicate  to  whom  the  mines   belong  now 

The  Nyuiagee  Copper- mine,  which  has 

]  by  the  Great  Cobar   Syndicate,  raised  3,249  tons  of  ore, 

380  I  >pper,  valued  at  ,£17,948.     The  Burraga 

t   4,211    tons  of   refined   copper  in   1890,  valued   at 

aien  find  constant  employment   at    their  mines.     The 

of  the  Mount  Hope  Copper  Company  wu>  1,092  tons  of  ore, 

:  1  copper;  while  at  South  Mount  Hope  another 
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company  raised  454  tons  of  ore,  the  re6ned  copper  obtained  amo 
to  05  tons.  In  other  districts  considerable  activity  is  also 
displayed.  It  may  t>e  mentioned  that  the  Broken  Hill  Prop 
Company  saved  copper  to  the  value  of  £29,070  in  the  course  d 
operations  during  the  year. 

The  net  export  of  copper,  which  is  taken  as  the  production 
colony,  is  shown  below  from  the  year  1859  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

j   Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

1850  to  1870 

408,071 

1888 

247,304 

1877 

127.390 

1889 

122,444 

1878 

209.030 

1890 

84,107 

1ST!) 

210,623 

1891 

119,195 

1SS0 

268,700 

1892 

114,559 

1881 

257,884 

1893 

73,287 

188*2 

182,473 

1S94 

63,617 

1883 

472,982 

1895 

136,909 

1884 

362,287 

189G 

197,814 

1885 

170,993 

1886 

1SS7 

122.D90 
115,444 

Total 

4,068,169 

Tt  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  export  during  1894  wi 
than  in  any  previous  year  given,  n  fact  doubtless  caused  by  the  < 
of  many  small  mines  owing  to  the  un remunerative  price  of  the 
Tin-  industry,  however,  received  a  tillip  during  1895,  and  in  18! 
production  reached  was  the  highest  since  the  year  1888. 

The  total  i  mm  her  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  18£ 
s10.  There  was  one  fatal  accident  recorded  in  such  mines  durii 
year  :  our  miner  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  five  others  si 
slight  injuries. 

Tkox. 

Iron  is  widely  diflu^cd  throughout  the  colony,  and  occurs  prin 
in  the  form  t>f  magnet  it  e.  brown  hematite  or  goethite,  limonit 
hog -iron.  lVpoMts  of  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite 
richest  ^i  all  tin1  iron  oivn.  sometime**  coiituiuiiitr  a  little  over 
cent,  of  available  metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  re; 
this  \erv  higli  percentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distributed  th 
•  •in  New  South  Wali-\  The  result*  of  a  numUr  uf  uniUses  niad 
deposits  at  lirownv  t'reik.  in  the  county  of  llathurst.  and  at  \Y 
rtjiiiii,  where  wins  were  opened  out  a  few  years  ai:o.  show  th 
>.tmiiir<*  x^X  ore  yielded  from  ■H,'sll  to  ."in-<."i  p.  i-  lVnt.  of  luetallii 
At  Wal'.i'raM.inu,  a  \atiet\  of  ^arsiet,  containing  a  large  jierceni 
n.i'ta!.  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  the  veins,  which  is  del 
.»>  "extremely  well  adapted  tort-eduction  in  the  blast  furnace." 
i.«  malite  or  goethite  o,\ur^  in  \cr\  c\;«-ii>i\r  ue|M»Mts  in  th< 
Mou:i(..iiu   Kangcs.  the  principal  oc:;tiv>  >o  far  explored  being  &i 
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Hey,  Wallerawaag,  in  Hie 
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the  Blue  Mountain  I  parts  of  tli»- 

i  .  and  at  a  the  lUawarra  District,     This 

rich  in  metal,  and  an  aver, 

while  the  Ei  rods,  which  are  m 

It 
:    no  great   extent,  in  the   Coal 
j oh  is  impure  limo  ipally  fouini  at  Mitta- 

>ys  of  this  utage  of  metal  pi 

I  ier southern  provi 

extent  orrickness  those  of  New  South  Walea  It  ta  Qua 

i»me  futc  i he  great  seat 

ing  the  pi  •  Btoi 

(,  the  following  table,   showing  Me  of  all 

d  iron  manufactures  imported 
ioni*  .] ; — 


uv&tit, 


£ 

1,189,249    [ 
IUHI,69G 

<  «J*1,215 
349,S20 
587.  W»3 
117,946 
781,602 


4,032,34*7   4t4ll.SlH3 


1,957,143 

i,Mu,v7i'. 

1,062,135 
155,813 

1,095,206 


44(1,5845 
514,300 
14S,2S5 


af  171,440 


yearlv  import    lor  tin*    ti\>    vears  covered  by  the  above 
!  10  t\ »r  New  South  Wales,  and  £5, 17 1,440 
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for  Austin! Asia ;  and  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  required  to  prod 
material  represented  by  these  values  is  approximately  122,5( 
and  373,900  tons  per  annum  for  New  South  Wales  and  the  whol 
of  colonies  respectively.  In  a  report,  dated  January,  1891,  by  1 
Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  it  is  stated  that  t 
deposits  in  the  districts  of  Mittagong,  Wallerawang,  and  Rylstc 
rained  in  sight  12,944,000  tons  of  ore,  estimated  to  yield  5,8.33,0 
of  metallic  iron.  These  districts  are  most  favourably  situated 
establishment  of  smelting  works.  Some  years  ago  public  atten 
England  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron 
the  colony,  and  a  mining  expert  was  sent  out  from  that  com 
inspect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal  deposits,  and  to  report  upon  the  pi 
cost  of  establishing  the  industry  in  the  colony,  but  so  far  the  vi 
l>een  without  result. 

The  principal  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  - 
.situated  at  Kskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  ore,  av€ 
2'2  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cent,  metalli 
haw  been  successfully  treated.  Abundance  of  coal  and  limesto 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  establishment,  however,  1 
some  time  alwindoned  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron,  for  which 
originally  built.  The  work  now  earned  on  consists  of  the  re-rol 
old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and  nails, 
ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured  from  scrap  durin, 
was  1,7-1  tons,  valued  at  £33,283.  A  successful  attempt  ha 
made  at  Mittagong  to  make  gas-pi|K»s,  etc.,  from  iron  smelted  fo 
»tv.  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  without  first  making  it  into  pi 
Some  year*  :i«»ii  the  iron  sun '1  ting  works  at  Fitzroy,  Mittagong 
•  MablUhcd,  but  alter  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  pig-ii 
operations  were  discontinued.  Some  samples  of  ore,  coal,  and  lilt 
obtained  in  this  district,  with  piir-inm  and  castings  manufo 
therefrom,  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Mining  Exhibition  in  Loudi 
obtained  a  lir>i  award.  Iron  ore  is  raised  in  <ome  places  in  the 
but  i>  used  ehieily  t"or  the  purpose  of  tlux. 

Purinu:  the  year  I  >'.*."».  Parliament  agreed  to  a  resolution  : 
manufacture  of  3«MHV  tons  of  iron  piping  in  the  colony,  and  j 
of  the  work  have  since  been  let  by  tender  as  opportunity  offer 
further  order  for  r7.\i  W  worth  of  iron  pipe*  was  placed  by  the  I 
raeni  with  local  lirm^,  in  Noxiinlvr.  l^1.'?.  In  1V'J»>  tenders  wen 
b\  tin*  t;.i\ernnieut  for  the  *appl\  ef  l'»iM,J  U  tons  of  steel  rails,* 
:i'V"'<yi:-\  i|U.i:iUtics  of  tUh  plates.  t:sh-b«ilts,  and  spik»-s,  to  In?  m 
;  ;ri*d  in  New  South  W.i'.c*,  from  iron  ore  an. i  oth»T  uecessarv  11 
i -:>>iluccd  in  the  c\»lor,\.  l'he  tender*  c'.«»^-d  on  the  3t»th  Decei 
'  ■■  i*  \e.ir.  The  spec:  [ic.it  ion  pro\  ided  f«»r  the  delivery  of  K»,000  t 
c  ■■nn.  m  e.|ii  d  iuo:iti:!\  .pi.iv.r.t i.  >.  the  lir^t  d»-liv»-ry  to  take  pi 
r.er  \\\  i\\  eighteen  nue-tlix  a  fur  the  Mining  of  th»-  contract.  On 
.■'lei-N  rccci\ed  was  accepted. 
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Antimony, 

of  antimony  occur  in  the  colony  in  various   places,  chiefly 

lain,  Bath urst,  and    Ky  I  stone  districts ;    and  at    Bowraville 

Mt     The  principal  tdustry  fa  at  Hill- 

Lale,  where  the  Eleanora  Mine,  one  of  r  |  in 

ated.     The  ore  is  also  worked   f«n*  gold.     The  results 

borities  of  the  Q 

show  from  29*57  to  79*45  per  nut.  of  metal  j  bat,  notwith- 

these  ei  the  price  ha  nt\y 

temj-  ban  produ  \  considerable  quantity  of  anti- 

0  at  the  Corangula  mines,  in  the  Macleay 

idle,       Lodes  have  also  been 

worked  near  Nambucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Rai 

fcimony  r  ting  1896  was  £1,834,  and  up 

id  of  that  year,    E  With  the  exception  of  30  tons, 

I  at    Bowraville,    the   production    in    1896 
it  11  industry  has  suffered  greatly  daring  the  last 

from  the  low  price  of  the  metal,  and  the  output  is  not  likely 
I  until  the  price  takes  an  upward  tendency. 

Man.,  an  USE. 

B  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 

th   Wales.      Pyrolusite,  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  man 

illy  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  at  Ben- 

Wid  found  in  the  Glen   h  net, 

I'.ovd  road.      Some  of  the  specimens  analysed   I 

of  metal  ;  but  tin-  demand  for  manganese 
very  trilling,  and  until  a  foreign  market   is  found,  or 
the  until  spring  up,  the  rich  deposi 
ill  remain  comparatively  untouched.     The  ore  is  found  ext«  n 
conjunction    with    iron  in    coal   and   limestone  country,  and 
I  percentage  of  cobalt. 

th  ia  issociated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  quartz- 

od  of  Glen  Innes,  whence  the  quantity  raised 

chi-  The  principal  mines  are  situated  at  King* 

at  occurs  in  s  formation,  associated  with 

kel,  and  tin;    but  at   the  present  time  they  are 

there  bring  little  demand  for  the  mineral  in  London, 

arded  there  in  1896.     It  is  stated  that  in  the 

ig  indications  of  payable  deposits  have  been 

lss  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  the  colony 

more  than  30  lb.     The  value  of  this  metal  exported  up  to  the 

96  was  £38,212. 
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Platinum. 

Pint  ilium  and  the  ullied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  been 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.  It  is  be 
that  the  beach  deposits  at  Ballina  and  other  places  on  the  no 
coast  might,  with  improved  appliances,  lie  profitably  worked  for  plal 
Fifteen  cwt.  of  Rand  from  this  district  were  forwarded  in  lc1 
platinum  merchants  in  London  for  treatment.  The  tests  made  p 
however,  that  the  small  percentage  of  metal  found  and  the  cost  of  e 
turn  barely  leave  a  margin  of  profit.  On  the  northern  beaches,  i 
platinum  is  being  obtained  by  the  miners  who  are  working  the 
sand  for  gold.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  at  Fitield,  i 
Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  Broken  Hill  and  Orange.  At  ¥ 
2.1*00  oz.  were  saved  in  the  course  of  the  gold- washing  operations  d 
the  year  1S9G.  The  Fitield  platinum  occurs  in  coarse  snotty  g 
ami  is  much  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  northern  beachf 
The  quantity  of  platinum  exported  during  189G  was  2,438  oz.,  t 
at  .£,V79.  " 

Other  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  f«>rm  of  cinnaWr.  has  Wen  discovered  on  the 
idling  River,  near  Ky  1st  one,  ami  it  also  occurs  at  liingara,  Solfi 
Yiil;:ilbar  ami  I'm  una.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yi 
•JJ  p-r  cent,  of  mercury.  Yew  iarije  and  rich  deposits  have  been  i 
or,  Xo^ripi  Creek,  near  Yul^iibir.  and  three  40 -acre  blocks  have 
tiM-:i  up.  Cinnabar  Kmm'S  have  .il>  »  Iv-cn  applied  for  in  the  Bu 
iH^Tric!. 

IVpositNi.f  cbalt  have  Wen  i--.ir.id  at  Thingonia,  Carcoar,  and 
Maopiarie  :  out  the  market  tor  th»-  metal  is  small,  and  no  attemj 
\v»  bee: i  iiiiiiii-  to  produce  it  on  a::y  lar^e  -*cale. 

I "■•.!•» in i ii:::;  i-i  i\-iin.i  in  the  !i«'r:Wv:i  portion  of  Xew  South  V 
!■-.  •".  •■  C!-!v».iv  av.ii  Ta-.r.\\««v:)i  districts.  a:.u  a>o  near  (.iundagai. 
'.>■.;  i".y  a^.viaiid  \\i:ii  M-ri  »:.:::.f.  In  ti.e  l.iundairai  district 
•■..l.'.^tvy  \\:'.%  ra:  :..I!v  be.-«'!i  ::n;  a  *  a'.v.ibb-  %  r.e,  but  the  lnw  pri 
c!:r.vnc  iia^  ^lv.i'.ly  !v<iric:.-.i  i!..-  r:::i::'.  lmriisi:  l^y»i  the  prodi 
r.:::;.  .1  1 .1'iu  1 1  ii-x.  value- i  a:  i '■•. ■■  ■■•.  The  rx!vrts"f  chrome  ore  d 
'!.:■  y.a»- am-^iTMi-ii  m  1*1 '/.V* 

!"■  ".".!:?-ii:i:i   ins   Uvn   .;■>.  *\er-L    :.:    V*:.\  ^-ira    and  nther  parts  0 

r     :  '.''■'•\r.  >\\*\YWl*.  ns  «v'.'.  :•.•»  ■;"    Pi1*  -.-.a.  C".  V.r  Western  Lint-,  thou 

■■-  *■■:-.!   .t.!\  \\\  s::»-h   v  iv.u:.   ■  •■*.,■  *  v.:  -  :^  w-   :'.  i  not   repay  the  « 

^  ■  A-rii;.       It   lias  a'*-»  "y-e.  i  v.\.  \  a:  C  r  l\:\.'>  Flat,  in  association 


■>--.::h. 
V:   IWtidoe.  \w  t'e  S».  .^\   K.w  ,i>:rv:.    i  !'M<-  has  l»een  teste 
Viva.       r'!:e   iiic*  i',.  \\'\.w\     :<  a   .-■•»••.»■  ■•.:•.  i   of   tin^tat^  of  irot 
.    ^  ■■'...  m\  1  ■ ,,  n  ./.>.»  ■  <  < ; «.  t  .■;■.:.■ '.  : : :  : ". . •    S  ■  "■■  V.i  •  i '  a::d  d ist rict. 
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with  silver,  )**d.  and  copper,  bet  the 
worked. 


Modgee  end  tmbbo.  and  aim  in 
a  fair  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  i 
(node  and  yellow  ochre,  has  been  produced 
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extend  over  a  constderalite  portion  of 
have  been  discovered    in    many 
At   r.p-*ri'.  however,  the  coal-mining  industry  is  confined  to 
.  which,  from   their  dose  proximity  to  ports  of  shipment 
railway    linen,  afford  ready  means  for  the  disposal  of  the  coin- 


orst  discovered  in  the  colony  in  the  ye*>  H  M^unt 

IHawarra  district,  by  a  man  nai;  jdvarjjo 

%  while   he  was   endeavouring    to   re* 
the  coast  after  ti  -    'hat  ves*. 

be  same  year  lieutenant   Shortlancl 
i  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth,  am  I  mi:  tioaa 

taee  reach*  dimeamon 

which  have  been  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the 
ay  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Ka toons  ha,   Lithguw, 
and  elsewhcr*,  now  supply  a  portion  of  the  requimnn 

■  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  wall  aa 
*if  the  co  I  also  mined  at  Berrmia 

-oat  district,  whence   a   atfgjB  ijuuntitv  of   i  li- 
the Hoathern  districts  of  tlie  colony  iff  obtained.     The  area 
coal  mafietriWi:rpii  i>  vary  great,  and  baa  been  computed  at 

»mile*;  is,  itiskn  leHawkca 

in    and    around   Sydney.       The   diamond-drill    was    used    at 

for  the  pnrpof  rtaming 

>  coal  existed  beneath  the  in  A  depth  of 

,  tbadeeaeat  bore  yet  put  <]owti  in  Australia.     Goal  waa  mat  with, 
k  was  discontinued,  a  n  to  believe,  froo 

net  with,  that  a  volcanic  disturl 
rn  coal-fields, 
ot.     It  wfv  been  proved  that  lie*  Ml;n\ 

f  extended  under  Sydney,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  down 
lahooi  distant  from  the  previous  one,  and  raid- 

^n  th'  ,  kea.     The  new  l>oiv-hnle  waa  the  largest  ever 

the  boring  •'    in.  in  diameter,  and 

A  oomniei  as  made  with 

and,  after  carrying  the  bore  down  to  a 
t929  ft,  a  coal  waa 

he  seam  is   10  ft.    '  in.   in  thick r  2  in.  of  it  I 
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workable.      A  company  to  work  llu*  mine  lias  befell  floated  In 

with  a  nominal  capital  of  £300,000,  and  sinking  operations  hav* 

A  n.;i|  seam  6ft  <U  in.  thick  has  ben 
the  Hoorbank  Bui  ita,  near  Liverpo  lepth  <>f  2,583  ft. 

also  beep   found  in  the  <  series,   though  it  has 

[ally.     Tin  have  been  proved  atCoralo, 

Richmond  River.     Several  parti     have  exploited  this 
and  at  the  mine  at  Aberdare  150  tons  of  good  ooal   ha 

a  seam   G  ft.  thick.     The  quantity  of  coal   in   the  . 
tlowit  to  a  depth  of  4,000  ft,  and  excluding  seams  less  than 
estimated  bytheOovi  at  78,lii8  million  toi 

iate  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working. 
in    !>:'<:,  the  Australian  Agrraulti  obtained  a. 

1,000,000  scree  of  land,   together  with   the  sole 
charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams  which  were  known  t>> 
district     Several    mines  were    opened   up,   an 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  j  but  it  was  not  until  the  expiratia 
1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  company  that  the 
industry   showed    signs    of  development*      During   the 

■I  the  output  ol  coal  only  reached  the  total  of  40,732 
value    of    £19,750.     Six    years   afterwards  the   products 
doubled,  and  the  output  of  this  mineral  has  rapidly  incres 

until  coal-mining  is  now  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  « 
larly  well  fitted  by  situation  to 
Simply  for  all   the  countries  of  the  southern    seas.      Every  week 
laden    vessels  have  its  wharfs,  not  only  for  the  Australian  colo 
but  for  China,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South 
Mauritius,  the  Tape  of  Gfooti  Hope,  and  other  lands.      Every  ]»r 

has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping  coal,  and  ov 

miles  of   wharfs,   furnished  with    cranes  and  shoots  capable  of  lo 

28,000  tons  per  day,  line  i  The  markets  of 

an   also   supplied   with  quantities   of   excellent   coal   from    the 
worked  in  the  Dlawaira  district 

From   the   40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847,   the  quantity 
in  1891    expanded   to  the  lar^e    figure  of    4,037,929    t<<n^.    vahi 
£1,742,796.     This  is  the  largest  output  <\rr   reached   in 
In  1892  the  production  fell  to  5,780,96  rained  at  £1, 

while  in    1893   there  was  a  further  fall  to  3,278,328  toi 
£1,171,722;  but  in    1S04    the  production  again   took  an   upward  i 
dency,  and  in  180a  stood  at  3,738,oSU  I  value  of    iT  1 

and   in    18W,   8,909,517    tons,   valued   at    £-1,125,281.      Altl, 
quantity  extracted  in  1896  has  only  been  exceeded  in    1891,  I 
prices  has  placed  the  value  below  that  of  every  year  sin 
the  exception  of  1895.     To  the  end  of  1896,  1  quantity 

extracted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  from   their  openi: 
earlv  years    of  the  century,  amounted  to   7  2. 2 82, 2 66    tot 
£31,819,331, 
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under  inspection  La  New  South   \\\ 
of  3  from  tl 

TIi*  kS,  of  wh 7. 

under  ground,  and  1,695  above  ground,     The  average  quantity 

and  492  tons  for  L894     The  low  averagi 
uted  for  I  curred  du 

\   to  decline  had  ■  •.  en  exhibited  since   I 
per  mini  tons,      hi  1896,  owing  H>  the 

ra  employed,  and  I 

wub  the 

will  i  the  quantity  of  coal   raised  in  tin1  colony,  and 

during  each  oi  the  I  earn 

of  the  coal  produced  during  the  decade^ 
I  VI  bona  person 

and  represents  a  value  of   £170  19s.  6d.,  and  for  the 
CI 49  5s,  7d.     In  1896  flu- 
>rod  reach  person  employed  under- 

£1*21    17s.  *id.  for  ■eon  employed  in  any  c&pfl 

mines  : — 


Per*on* 


Pmooi 

» 

ground. 


Quality  of  C<*1  raised. 


T-Ial. 


!Per  penon      P*i  1 
and  nbout    |       under- 
Bi!nf  1        ground. 


9,901 

10,028 
9,679 


X... 

8.311 
8,718 
8,624 

7«461 


2,922,497 

8,1*55, 
8,060,876 

7,929 
1,068 
8,278 

589 

»fM7 

3,525,986 


tons. 
365 

344 

29£ 

373 
31*0 
327 
402 
114 
#28 


Tolls. 

447 
4'20 
438 
368 
463 

39fl 
VJ'2 
608 
619 

11; 


the  industry  is  still  Buffering  to  tent  from 

of  the  strikes  in    L887  and  L890,   which  not  only  caused  a 

on  of  trade,  and  deprived  the  colony  of  the  benefit 

mid  h  000,000  tons  of  coal,  but  induced  buyers 

for  tli- supply  of  their  requirementa       Among 

development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan, 

r,  coa]  can  be  produced,  though 

rior  quality,  at  a    price  which  makes  it  a  formidable 
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competitor  to  Australian  ooaL  Still,  m  before  explained,  th» 
in  1891  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  export  for  tkfl 
2,514,368  tons,  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  693,494  M 
even  that  of  1889  by  1 26,666  tons.  In  1892,  the  total  export  mm 
to  2,191,705  tons;  in  1893,  to  1,835,090  tons;  in  1894,  to  2,125,11 
in  1895,  to  2,166,230  tons ;  and,  in  1896,  to  3,474,907  torn,  j 
parison  of  the  figures  for  1896  with  those  for  previous  years  mtm 
the  export  was  the  largest  on  record  to  foreign  ports,  but  tint  A 
a  greater  export  to  intercolonial  ports  in  1891.  In  home  eooax 
there  was  a  decrease  of  137,749  tons  from  the  figures  of  1895. 

Xorthern  District. — In  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  Dista 
number  of  collieries  under  official  inspection  in  1896  was  67,  ess 
a  complement  of  6,941  persons,  5,697  of  whom  were  miners,  wj 
etc.,  employed  underground.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  amon 
2,623,016  tons,  or  fully  67  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  c 
South  Wales.  This,  however,  was  a  decrease  of  8,206  tons  fa 
figures  for  the  previous  year,  and  230,236  tons  less  than  the  os 
1891,  the  highest  on  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry 
the  last  ten  years  in  the  Hunter  District.  The  quantity  of  i 
raised  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  steadily  increased  uj 
year  1888,  when  the  production  was  interfered  with  by  strika 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  coal  raise 
fluctuated  since.  The  output  in  1891  was  higher  than  in  any  p 
year,  while  in  1895  it  was  the  second  highest  on  record : — 


Year. 


Persons 

employed  in 

ami  about 

mini'*. 


No. 

1837 

6/287 

1888 

0,873 

1889 

7,559 

18!M> 

7,874 

1891 

8,309 

1892 

!      8/204 

1893 

7,872 

1894 

7.077 

1S!K> 

i      <>,777 

1890 

0,941 

Persona 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


>'o. 
5,217 
5,730 
6,210 
0,345 
6,732 
6,783 
6,503 
.">,773 

5,005 

5,097 


Quantity  of  Coal  rated. 


Total. 


ton*. 

2,243,792 

2.007,042 

2,024,347 

2,120,040 

2,853,252 

2,611,732 

2,203,480 

.  2.005,143 

12,031,222 

!  2,023,010 


Per  person 
employed  in 

Per  penoD 
employed 

and  about 

under- 

mines. 

ground. 

tone. 

tons. 

356 

430 

300 

360 

347 

422 

269 

334  * 

343 

424 

318 

385 

2S0 

339 

308 

451 

388 

469 

378 

460 

Soutftern  District. — In  the  Southern  District  there  were  i 
thirteen  collieries  under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  1 
persona,  of  whom  1,500  were  at  work  underground.  These  I 
exhibit  a  decrease,  of  55  jiersons  employed  in  and  about  the  mil 
of  JS0  underground  workers,  as  compared  with  those  so  engaged  i 
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wan,  however,  an  increase  of  91,874  tons  in  the  production,  the 
p&ntity  raised  during  the  year  being  1,008,377  tons— the  largest 
I  known  in  one  year  in  the  district.  The  next  highest  figures  are 
br  1892,  when  932,873  tons  were  raised.  An  impetus  was  given 
I  trade  of  these  collieries  through  the  strike  at  the  Newcastle 
,  which  caused  a  large  demand  for  the  southern  coal. 
1  history  of  coal  production  in  this  region  for  the  last  ten  years 
e  gathered  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 


1SS7 
1838 
18S9 
1890 
1891 
1S92 
1893 
18W 
1893 
15116 


!      Persons 
.  employed  in 
and  about    I 


Persons 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


Quantity  of  Coal  raised. 


Total. 


Per  person  Per  person 
employed  in  employed 
and  about    '      under- 
mined, ground. 


So. 

No. 

tons. 

1,313 

982 

376,658 

1   1,676 

1,244 

796,806 

2,065 

1,598 

701,572 

1,959 

1,434 

597,598 

2,007 

1,550 

837,873 

1,860 

1,469 

932,873 

1,851 

1,503 

884,470 

1   1,755 

1,443 

867,064 

1   1,949 

1,586 

916,503 

1,894 

1,506 

1,008,377 

tOUS. 

287 
475 
339 
305 
417 
502 
478 
494 
470 
532 


tons. 
383 
f>40 
439 
417 
541 
635 
588 
601 
578 
670 


ttern  District. — In  the  Western  District  in  1896  there  were  16 
ies  under  official  ins(>ection,  giving  employment  to  398  persons,  of 
1  335  were  at  work  underground  From  the  subsequent  table,  it 
*  seen  that  the  output  in  1891  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other 
luring  the  decade,  not  even  excepting  1888,  when  the  demand  for 
em  coal  was  larger  than  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the 
i  in  the  Northern  Collieries.  The  figures  for  1896  show  an  increase 
,260  tons  compared  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  and  are  the 
st  since  1891.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised  per  miner  is 
greater  in  the  Western  collieries  than  elsewhere  in  the  colony. 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  greater  thickness  of 
sams  and  the  more  friable  character  of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circuin- 
t  that  the  coal-beds  are  almost  horizontal,  and  generally  at  small 
s ;  in  some  cases  the  coal  is  worked  by  means  of  adits  or  tunnels 
id  of  shafts,  so  that  the  facility  for  winning  coal  is  much  greater 
ese  mines  than  in  those  at  Newcastle.  But  though  the  output 
ater  per  miner  than  in  the  other  coal  regions,  the  price  for  hewing 
rer,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the  individual  miner  do  not  differ 
ly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 

e  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  coal  production  in  the 
an  region  during  the  last  ten  years.  Until  1891  the  progress  was 
ir,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the  portion  of 
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the  colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  Darling,  in] 
the  Western  collieries  Lave  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  trade ;  ba| 
1891  to  1895  the  output  decreased,  a  considerable  improvement 
ever,  being  manifested  in  1896.  Situated,  as  these  mines  are,  m 
proximity  to  the  principal  iron-fields  of  New  South  Wales,  their  i 
pro.sptjcts  will  be  greatly  improved  should  the  manufacture  of  in* 
the  ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the  colony: 


Persons 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

Persons 

employed 

underground. 

Quantity  of  Coal  raited. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

per  person 

employed 

underground. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1887 

398 

340 

302,137 

759 

888 

18S8 

752 

642 

339,594 

451 

529 

1889 

653 

535 

329,713 

505 

616 

1890 

636 

532 

343,232 

540 

645 

1891 

504 

436 

346,804 

688 

7»5 

1892 

450 

372 

236,363 

525 

635 

1893 

305 

261 

190,378 

624 

729 

1894 

299 

245 

199,869 

668 

816 

1895 

296 

247 

190,864 

645 

773 

1S96 

398 

335 

278,124 

699 

830 

Thorp  were  24  pei-sons  killed  and  02  injured  in  the  New  South 
coal-mines  during  1896,  making  a  total  of  86  persons  affect 
accidents — the  nuinlier  of  cases  terminating  fatally  being  great  e 
in  any  year  since  1889,  in  consequence  of  an  outburst  of  carUii 
oxide  gas  in  the  Stockton  Colliery, by  which  eleven  persons  lost  thei 
The  non-fatal  cases  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  year  since 
when  the  numlier  was  77.  For  the  decennial  period  ending  witl 
— the  latest  date  available — the  average  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  i 
coal-mines  was  1*7  per  thousand,  or  at  the  rate  of  180,217  tons  \ 
raised  for  every  fatal  accident.  In  the  New  South  Wales  collier 
the  same  period,  the  rate  was  2f>  fatal  accidents  |»er  thousand 
employed,  and  only  136,177  tons  of  eoal  were  raised  for  every  li 
This  very  hiyh  average  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  colony  results  fr 
Mill  I  i  disaster  in  1887,  when  si  miners  Inst  their  lives.  The  < 
.stances  surrounding  the  mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  much  lighter  average. 
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umber  of  accidents  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  colony,  with  the 
el  of  miners  to  each  fatal  anil  con-fatal  case,  is  given  herewith, 
»  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  to  each  life  lost  ; — 


Number  of  intnon  em- 

Number of  fc«i*s  of  coal 

■h 

ployed  to  each  person. 

nttocd  to  each  person. 

Injured. 

Kill*.!, 

Injured* 

Killed. 

Injnftid. 

Kined. 

7 

m 

94 

178 

85 

64,944 

31,092 

1 

43 

If 

216 

620 

74,500 

213,565 

1 

57 

41 

180 

mi 

64,134 

80,163 

3 

3$ 

IS 

291 

805 

85,024 

235,452 

1 

54 

21 

200 

515 

74,776 

192,282 

2 

77 

8 

136 

1,318 

49,103 

472,(522 

£ 

45 

13 

222 

771 

72,851 

252.171 

4 

40 

7 

228 

I.SW 

01302 

524,589 

i 

47 

10 

192 

902 

79^,44 

373,850 

S 

62 

M 

149 

m 

03,067 

162,8417 

1  lowing  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  coal  raised  in 
iy  from  the  earliest  record  to  the  close  of  1896,  the  total  pro- 
yeing  72^282,266  tons,  valued  at  £31,819,331  :— 


Period. 

VuMiUty. 

Averse 
tfcrtmn. 

Value. 

tons. 

B.    &. 

£ 

Prior  to  1830 

50,780 

10    0 

25,393 

1330  to  1W> 

ItQW 

s     9 

50,525 

3^40,,   1849 

349,961 

9    2 

155,(^3 

1850,,  1859 

i,4Ri,7'U 

12  11 

UHM/J24 

1860  „  im 

6,174,132 

10    2 

2,961,910 

1870,,  1879 

12(53iu»j4 

10    7 

6,835,888 

1880 

1,46ft,  ltt 

8    5 

615,335 

1881 

1,769,597 

6  10 

003,245 

1882 

2,109/282 

9    0 

948,965 

1883 

2,521,457 

9    6 

1,201,942 

1884 

2,7  49,1  09 

9    6 

1,303,077 

1885 

2,878,863 

9     4 

1,340,213 

1886 

2,830,175 

9     2 

1,303,164 

I.SS7 

2,922,497 

9    3 

1,348,440 

IfiBS 

3,203,414 

9    1 

{,455,118 

1889 

3,655,632 

8   U 

1,632,849 

IS1M 

3,060,876 

8    4 

1,279,089 

1S!M 

4097,489 

8    8 

1,742,796 

1*02 

3,780,968 

7    9 

1,402,888 

1893 

3, 27*,  328 

7    2 

1,171,722 

1*94 

3,672,076 

6    4 

1, 155,573 

iv>.-, 

3,738,583 

5  10 

1,095,327 

1896 

3,909,517 

5    9 

1,125.2*1 

Total 

72,282,266 

8  10 

31,819,331 

table  shows  that  coal,  like  other  articles  of  commerce,  is  subject 
nations  in  price.      These  fluctuations  have  to  a  large  extent 
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i':iwn  in  the  past  tn-m  uncertainty  in  the  markets.     This  una 

:..,  ;.,rvjr*T  exists,  for  the  Veal  markets  and  those  of  the  other  An 

:.  uiies  demand  x  '.arjp  share  or  the  ciwd  raised.      The  proportki 

r  -niuorii>n  rak^n  1->y  Australasia  increases  almost  every  year,  and  c 
i-.  -he  direction  of  steadying  tiie  price,  by  removing  "the  principi 
.  f  rluctuaxii-n.  The  higher  average  price  obtained  during  any yi 
■ .-.  >.">  \r.  the  drst  or  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  con 
r.-.-.it  «if  thi-  gold  rush,  wht-n  the  price  per  ton  was  not  less  thmn  J 
r..  1-7-J  the'output  r*wii«i  1.000.000  tons:  ten  years  later* 
i:;.7r-a.-e«l  to  2.000.000  :  and  in  1*91.  to  a  little  over  4,000,00< 
■aIi:>  for  the  last  tour  years  it  duct uated  between  three  and  a  < 
...■-.i!  four  million  tor..-?. 

Thi-  colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1896,  when, 
:!i«-  total  production  stated  above,  the  local  consumption  amooi 
;.i:U.01O  tons,  or  36*7  per  ct-n:.  Victoria  was  its  principal  ct 
.j'.iroail.  taking  714-.»5*>*#  tons,  or  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  a  total  ex 
•2.171.007  t.in-.     The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consn 

IfSi'ir^s  a  .satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  followinj 
i.i*.-nt  shows  : — 


Y..ar. 


T-u. 


Y«:ar. 


Ton*. 


IViT 

1*90 
1S:*1 

i 

1.132.053 
1.279.572 
1.267.930 
1.239fUi»2 
1.523.561 

1S92 
1S93 
1*94 
I  $95 

1396 

1,5S9,263 
1,443,238 
1,546,951 
1,572,359 
1,434,610 

Th»:  .-inniial  cor  mj  nipt  ion  per  h*ad  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1 
j  2  r  •.%  r .  i  n  1  «K  0 » > .  T 1 1 1  •  1  a  r ge r  u *e  o f  s t ea m  i or  ra i  1  way  1  ooom  ot  i  ves,  j 
ni.iniifaefuriiig  and  other  purpu-si^,  as  wt-11  as  the  multiplication 
v.Dik-,  amount*  for  a  great  portion  of  the  ineiva.se:  but  it  must 
}#.,rri"  in  mind  that  then- is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for 
rod  for  oei-an-going  steamers,  which  apj»ears  not  as  an  export, 
p"|iiirfd  for  home  consul  ii  j  it  inn.  The  amount  of  coal  taken 
^ti-niHTs  during  1806  was  about  350,000  tons. 

The  quantify  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  colony 
-now.;  aUo  a  large  increase  during  this  period: — 


1HS7 

IKSS 

issii 

IH90 

lsiU 


1,700.442 
lf923..H72 
2..'M7.702 
1,S-J1,S74 
2.511,368 


Yoar. 


1S92 
1.S93 
1S94 
1S95 
1S96 


Tons. 


2,191,705 
1,835,090 
2,125.1-25 
2,166,230 
2.474,907 
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,he  coal  trade  of  1890  was  hampered  by  the  strike  of  that  year 
essarily  show..]  a  large  advance  on  those  of 
if  compared  with  toe  year  1889,  the  trade  of  1891 
while  in  1892  the  exports  fell  not  only 
>se  of  1889.      A  further  large 

in   the  exports  -took  plaoe  in   1893,  but  the  figures  for 

«h»j  v£iy,  Jind  in  1896  the  improvement 

deJ,  the  i  39,461  tons  Leas  than  in  1891. 

South  Wales  for  coal  during  the  year  1896 
and  illowing  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  bow 

le  which  relies  Uf»<  limy  fur  the  supply  of  one 

.;  ail  Llised  life  : — 


Tons. 


[*l*&d* 

Inlands   . 


Cong 


714,668 
310,580 

■ 

131,045 
76,908 

66,58-2 
57,074 

iLV.rol 
42,804 
40,617 

y:,;*s7 

21,903 
16,128 


Countiy  or  fort- 


Tom, 


Q 

Ceylon  

China 

Mauritius . 

•  Ditad  K  ingdom 

New  Guinea..,. 

Tahiti 

Cochin  China  ...... 

Ecuador    

'oh  my    

New  Britain,.. . 

Japan 

all  Islands,.. 
Caroline  Islands.., 
Timor   


Total ...  2,474,907 


15,160 
11,440 

7.2^4 

2,576 
1.060 
1,744 

um 

1,242 
684 
ti02 
4G0 

tes 

252 
00 


salth  of  the  colony  in  coal  is  enormous,  and  the  further  ex pan- 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the 
straliau  Continent  is  only  in  the  early  period  of  the  develop- 
ts  immense  resources,  bo  also  may  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
itb   v  I  to  be  in  its  infancy.      It  is,  however,  a  very 

*y«  &*v-ng  promise  of  a  great  future. 

coal,  especially   that  obtained   in   the   northern 

mparea  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with   the  besl  f> 

has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  it  contains 

hur.     The    result   of    analyses    made    of    coals    from    various 

in    |  iy  showed  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the 

s  was  1*300  ;  of  the  We  Bile,  1*346  :  and  of 

i  oals,   1*394;  while  the  mean  of  a  number  of  samples  of 

1  was  1*279*     Carbon  was  present  to  the  extent  of  79*28  per 

the  Northern,   70  7~>  per  cent,    in   the   Western,  and  7 9  40  per 
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cent,  in  the  Southern  coal,  the  proportion  in  the  British  coal  being 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  n 
much  the  same  in  the  Australian  as  in  the  British  coal,  but  the 
has  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  ash.  The  steam-producing  ] 
of  the  coal  from  the  Northern  districts  of  the  colony  is  almost 
to,  and  that  from  the  South  and  West  a  little  below,  the  genet 
power  of  the  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

Coke. 

The  quantities  of  coke  manufactured  in  New  South  Wales  durii 
last  seven  years  were  as  follow  : — 

1890 31,097  tons,  valued  at  £41,147 

1891  30,310    „  „        £34,473 

1892 7,899    „  „  £8,853 

1893 17,858    „  „        £20,233 

1894 34,458    „  „        £33,209 

1895 27,630    „  „        £24,633 

1890 20,351     „  „        £21,851 

During  the  same  period  the  imports  into  the  colony  were  : — 

1890 38,174  tons 

1N91 76,542    „ 

1892 01,852    ,. 

1S93 01,874     „ 

1S94 47,580     „ 

ls95 42,526     „ 

1S96 43,134    ,, 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  was  imported  rvi  South  Australia  t 
Harrier  district,  when-  it  was  used  for  smelting  purposes.  The  re 
of  the  South  Australian  Customs  Department  show  that  by  fa 
largest  quantities  of  this  coke  came  originally  from  theT'nited  Kin 
and  from  Germany.  At  Itroken  Mill,  the  Proprietary  Company 
have  consumed  about.  1,000  tons  per  week.  Tt  seems  a  singular  ci 
stance  that  the  silver-miners  of  New  South  Wales  should  so  h 
rely  on  England  and  Cernwutv  for  their  coke  when  the  colony  poa 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  from  which  excellent  coke  can  be  1 
factured.  It  is  true  that  complaints  have  l>een  heard  that  the  co 
coke  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  than  the  imported  coki 
that  it  is  too  friahle,  causing  a  large  percentage  of  loss  through  abi 
in  transport,  while  the  eoke,  it  has  Iwen  said,  arrives  in  such  small 
as  to  he  uiitir  for  smelting  the  fine  lead  ores.  A  tew  years  ago,  ho* 
Mr.  I'ittuian.  in  a  report  upon  this  subject,  Wrought  figurea  to 
that  much  of  the  foreign  coke  used  by  the  iSroken  Hill  Propr 
Company    contained    a   greater   percentage  of   ash  than  some  C 
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u  ity  for  resi 
'.!i;ai 

thick  has  1>  ibout 

uf  natun 

u'iis^  the  lad 

mines  pi  5,21 1 

a  1^,953  tons  in  1 


s  of  the  colony,  but  principally 
ir  Wallei 

Dtt>  d  in  the 

trs  in  saucer-shaped 

tea  of 

■t  *v 

illuminat  r  of 

the 

reek  and  Hurl 
sulphur  0*49  per  cent.,  and  Lis*-  yield  of  taut  40 
<>us  for  mixing  with  oniini 
inrt  is   lar  I    to    Gi 

*  hi  Lhe  following 

obtain 

i  roearborn,  including  moisture 0  per  cent 

t* 
,.,.     110U 

Wall's  Shale  and 
.  eroeene  Oil  and  Mineral  Company — 

Hartley 

These  not 

kCtkm  of  kerosene  shale  from  the  Opening 


.    r        .    „  ■ 
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of  the  mines  in  1865  to  the  end  of  1896  amounts  to  895,334  ft 
the  value  of  £1,795,213,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

Total 
value. 

£        ! 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

r 

tons. 

£   a.   d. 

tons. 

£    8.  d. 

1805-07 

7,419 

3     9     5 

25,749  1 

1889 

40,561 

1  18    3 

1808-72 

58,772 

2  13    9 

157,88C 

1S90 

56,010 

1  17    2 

i 

1S73--77 

71,108 

2  12     9 

187,793  i 

1891 

40,349 

1  18    9 

1878-82 

152,050 

1   18     8 

293,729  1 

1892 

74,197 

I  16    8    !  1 

1S83 

49,250 

I  1G  11 

90,801  I 

1893 

55,660 

1  16    4    ;  1 

1SS4 

31,018 

2    5    8 

72,176 

1894 

21,171 

110    0 

1885 

27.402 

2    9    0 

67,239 

1895 

59,426 

1     5    4    1 

1880 

43,563 

2    5  11 

99,976 

1896 

31,839 

1    1    6    ; 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

1888 

34,869 

2    2    3 

73,612 

Total ... 

895,334 

2    0    1     l,J 

The  features  of  this  table  are  the  steady  fall  in  the  average  pi 
the  mineral  and  the  fluctuating  production.  There  is  no  Bpecial  i 
for  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  quantity  of  shale  produced  from  yi 
year  beyond  the  irregularity  in  the  orders  coming  forward  for  e: 
and  the  slackening  of  mining  oj>erations  while  the  mineral  at  gi 
being  reduced.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  either,  that  the 
production  of  any  one  year  is  put  to  actual  use.  A  certain  prop 
of  second-grade  mineral  must  be  taken  out  with  the  first  quality,  a 
there  is  only  an  outside  demand  for  the  higher  grade,  it  de 
altogether  upon  their  ability  to  compete  with  the  imported  oil  wl 
the  local  companies  make  use  of  the  second  quality  at  all.  The  m 
of  miners  employed  in  the  shale  mines  of  the  colony  in  1S96  wa 
under  ground  and  (16  above  ground,  or  a  total  of  227. 


Diamonds  and  other  Gem-Stones. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stones  in  the  tcrritt 
New  South  Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  no  at  tern] 
made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  1S7-.  In  the  course  < 
following  year  several  deposits  of  diamantifemus  wash  wen*  disci 
in  tin*  country  near  lnverell,  in  tin1  New  England  district, 
numlier  of  diamond*  found  in  the  colony  to  the  end  of  1S9G  is  esti 
at  K)7,0iH).  the  largest  being  one  of  f>j;  carats,  or  16*il  grains. 
diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent 
di -rived  from  iln-m.  Tlh'  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  lnverell,  Bii 
Mittagong.  I'udge^oiij;,  and  Narrabri  districts,  are  extensive,  ant 
tint  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  The  best  of  the  New  South  ' 
diamond*  are  harder  and  much  whiter  than  the  South  African  dian 
and  are  classified  as  on  a  par  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  Durii 
\«ar  iss'.i  the  Malacca  Company,  near  Tinirha.  found  diamonds  wei 
iM'.'V1  carats,  valued  at  £>7>  "»s.  In  1S1.»1  no  less  than  12,000 
ot  diamonds  were  won  in  the  Timrha  and  lnverell  districts,  but  no 
is  given.      In  1S0J  as  nmnv  as  "J/J.^O  diamonds  were  obtained  fra 
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Mine  at  Bingara  alone.     The  majority  of  diamonds  .  obtained 
rict  weigh  from  £  to  |  carat,  while  the  largest  vary  from  2 
Tb  ltput  of  the  B  Lot  to  the  end  of  I 

o  ht  about  150,000  carats,   valued  at  £15,375.       In 

only  work  clone  was  in  the    Bingara,  ftfittagong 

ts;  and  in    L 895  the  indusr  till  quiet, 

cmd  Field,  16  mill  s  weai  of  Tingha,  a  revival 
during  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  irate 

and  vali j  '400,  were  obtained.     No  estimate  of  the 

obtained  from  this  field,  but  the  output   from  the 
ond*field  for  the  year  is  set  clown  at  3rOO0  earat.s. 

including  the  sapphire,  emerald,   oriental  emerald, 

olite,  topaz,  cairngorm,  onyx,  /in mn, 

re  been  found  in  the  Lfold  and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river  gravels 

rous  localities  throughout  the  colony.     The  Emerald  Proprietary 

the  Emznaville  district,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  ft.  and 

K)  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough   state, 

i  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about   E 

wing  to  the  difficul  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 

i,  the  mines  have  been  closed  for  three  years. 

I-  the  LTpper  Cretaceous  formation 

nnia,  and  at  these  min  tOO  men  tind 

ing  the  year  1    '.<  ►     i  stone  was  found  at 

,   and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached  the  patches  of 
to  improve  in  quality  and   to  become  more  regular  rod 
Un  block  7  a  patch  was  found  which  realised 

ft  ia  difficult  to  ith  exactitude  the  value  of  the  pro* 

that  stone  to  the  value  of  i>2 3,000  wrae  sold 
»"»,  while  for  1896  alone  the  product 
'  at  £25,000.     The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on   the  fields 
aon&iderahly,  some  only  realising    1 0s.  per  oz.,  whilst  the 
ca&ionally  realises  as  much  as   £42  per  oz.     The  best  market 
riiiuny,  where  they  tind  a  ready  sale  ;  but  it  is  stated 
principal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now  agent*  on  the 
of  the  stone, 
are  obtained  largely  at   Oban,  in  the  Glen  Tnnes  division  J 
'-tined  is  very  low,  and  only  one  sale,  t<>  the  amount  of 
rted   during   the   year    1895.      Turquoises   have   been 
red  at  Mount  Lorigan,  near  Wagonga,  and  work  was  carried  on 
1895  by  means  of  aid  granted  from  the   Prospecting 
!  lowever,  the  mine  was  closed  do 

Mica. 

own  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  but  has 

I,  although  there  ia  a  considerable  demand  for  the 

if  fairly  large  size  that  could  easily  be  split 

plates.      It  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  numerous  granitic  areas 
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that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the  coa 
crystalline  granitic  formations  in  the  Silverton  district,  and  else 
in  the  IBarrier  Ranges. 

Asbestos. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gum 
Bathurst,  and  Barrier  Range  districts — in  the  last-named  in  considf 
quantities. 

Allwite. 

Alunite  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  miles 
Tort  Stephens,  the  yield  averaging  about  SO  percent,  of  alum.  D 
lN'JC,  1,372  tons  of  alunite,  valued  at  .£4,116,  were  shipped  toEDg 
where  it  is  found  that  the  stone  can  be  treated  more  cheaply  th 
]Missihlc  locally,  and  in  consequence  the  company's  works  at  Bull* 
are  closed. 

Marhle,  Building  Stones,  Fire-Clays,  and  Slates. 

The  colony  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various 
of  stone  and  other  materials  for  the  building  and  adornment  of  its  < 
Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  masses  near  Wallerawang,  Batl 
Molong,  Marulan,  Tarn  worth,  and  Kempsey,  localities  which  ai 
within  convenient  distance  of  the  great  arteries  of  communication 
it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  ditFerent  varieties.  Marble  quarries  have 
opened  at  Cow  Flat,  Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamw 
but  only  those  of  Cow  Flat  and  Marulan  are  l>eing  worked.  Grai 
found  near  Goulburn,  Moruya,  Trial  Bay,  and  on  Montagu  Island,  a 
as  at  many  other  places  throughout  the  colony.  Most  of  the  gi 
hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moruya,  a  port 
1*0  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Limestone  Mux  is  supplied  to  the  Broken  Hill  silver-mines 
quarries  at  Tarrawingie,  which  are  connected  with  the  mines  by  a 
way,  3(_)  miles  in  length.  The  quantity  so  supplied  during  161V 
7  U).->7  tons,  valued  at  .£G-ri,:ir»7  ;  during  1S(Jl>,  103.36*  tons,  vain 
.£'.■3,031  ;  during  1*93.  13().o'35  tons,  valued  at  .£111,011  ;  during 
S[K\)\)i)  tons,  valued  at  .fiiO/ilK)  :  during  lSllfi,  101J94  tons,  vah 
fii^.lliO;  ami  during  IS'JG,  SSi',.>i>l-  tons,  valued  at  £54,*JG1.  ; 
ll'H  men  are  employed  in  and  about  these*  quarries.  A  com  pan 
warded  large  quantities  of  limestone  from  Myall  Lake  to  Sydn 
lS'.l'J,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  liydraulie  lime  :  hut  ow: 
the  hu'k  of  a  market  for  the  product  the  operations  were  discontic 

The  H.awkesbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is 
provides  the  city  with  an  inex.haustil.le  supply  of  sandstone,  < 
highest  quality  for  building  purposes.  Tin's  material  is  ndin 
adapted  for  architectural  e!l»vt,  bring  of  :i  pleasant  eolour,  line 
and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney  street  architecture 
in  no  ineonsiderahle  degree  to  the  fret*  use  of  this  excellent  sandst 

Rasa  It  or  Milestone,  which  is  extensively  used  as  road  metal  at 
the  ballasting  of  the  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiama,   Pre 
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Diamond  Drills.  I 

The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates  only 
1881,  and  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced  much 
The  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  State,  andai 
to  private  persons  on  terms  fixed  by  regulation,  the  charges 
£2  2s.  on  application,  towards  cost  of  inspection;  £1 0  per 
cost  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  from  start  of 
completion  ;  wages  of  engineer  and  assistants ;  cost  of  tubes 
destroyed,  or  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  bores ;  all  chargri 
freight,  etc.,  on  machinery,  both  on  being  sent  and  returned ;  anas 
all  fuel  and  water  necessary  for  working  the  drill.  An  abatemfl 
however,  granted  by  the  Mines  Department  in  special  cases.  An 
ments  may  also  be  made  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  a  fixed  prio 
foot  for  various  depths. 

During  the  year  1896  the  depth  bored  was  2,143  feet,  the  aid 
cost  per  foot  being  lis.  4|Jd.,  as  compared  with  30s.  3|<L  in  1895.1 
reduced  rate  was  due  to  shallow  boring  and  better  strata,  llieeaii 
of  the  diamond  drills  during  1896  amounted  to  £1,432,  and  the  ttl 
paid  into  the  Treasury  as  revenue  from  this  source  was  £82fc! 
addition  to  the  bores  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  three  bores  irart 
down  during  1896  at  the  island  of  Funafuti,  in  the  Ellice  Group,  to; 
more  authentic  scientific  information  in  connection  with  coral 


Locality. 


Strata. 


Mineral 

for 

which  bored. 


TotaldMrth 

bond 
during  1S9& 


Captain's  Flat,  No.  1    I  prt^u„w„     (.Gold,    silver, 

No.  2    1  {Porphyry    j  coppe'>andleaa 

Forest  Reef,  No.  1    n 

No.  2 

No-3   1- Basalt 


Grassy  Gully 


No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 


Gold 


J 


Felaite. 


0 
0 
9 
5 


Auriferous 
quartz  veins. 


ft.    in. 

247    0 

646 

161 

218 

237 

213    6 

216    0 

202    6 

Commenced 

at  dote  of 

year. 


Kll 


Owing  principally  to  the  financial  depression,  the  use  of  the  dial 
drill  fell  off  considerably,  the  depth  bored  during  1895  having 
l,(J(J  feet;  during  1894,  557  feet  ;  during  1893,  1,903 feet;  during] 
1 , 1 3 9  feet ;  and  d uri ng  1 89 1 ,  7, 7  9  7  feet.  New  regulations,  under  1 
the  use  of  the  diamond  drill  can  be  made  available  at  an  almost  noi 
cost  in  basaltic  or  other  mineral  country  which  has  not  been  prosps 
and  which  is  either  too  hard,  wet,  or  deep,  and,  therefore,  too  expa 
for  sinking,  were  published  in  the  course  of  1896,  and  during  (" 
the  total  depth  bored  increased  to  2,143  feet,  as  already  stated. 
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*HE  systems  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  population  on  the  i 
of  nth  Wales  have  been  many,  and  they  have  oiffered 

at  vaix  9  of  the  colony's    progress.      In  the   early   days 

soJonization  the  Governor  had  the   sole   power  «»f  granting   tai 
did  under  prescribed  conditions,  such  as  the  payment  of 

cultivation  oi  bain   proportion   <>f  the  area 

i    other   services  specified   in   instructions    received    intra 
from  t\i*-  Secretary  of  State.     The  first  instructions  issued 
eraor  Phillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorised  him  to  mi 

I   prisoners,    in   the  following  terms: — MTo 

in  ted  30  acres  of  I  hall  be 

id  for  every  child  who  may   be  with  thean 

b  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of  10 

ees,  taxes,  quil  ind  other  ark  now  '  i  for  the 

The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants 

irris  fixed  at  6d.  for  30  acres.     The  first  settler  was  a  prisoner 

iiuuue  of  James  Ruse,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered 

f  farm  of  30  acres  at  Parramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789, 

nal  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  20th 
»t,    17*9.  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  sud 
i  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  mar 

as   were   desirous  of   remaining  in    the 

The  Governor  was   further 

the   settlement  of  free  persons  who  might  be 

rith  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  the  colony,  by 

land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  bo 

med  officers,  viz,,  100  acres,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rest, 

mtof  which  was  Is-  for  every  fifty  acres,  payable  at  the 

ars  after  the  issue  of    a  grant     In  the  original 

i  mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission 

.  ards  rectified.      These  early  grants  were  made  on  condition 

in  proportion  of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  but  although 

A-as  not    always  complied  with,   no  grants   were    ever 

'<|uence.     As  to  the  payment  of  quit  rents,  Mr.  < 

ner    Bigge,    in    his  report    on    the    administration   of    Governor 

irie,  states  that  from  1809  to  1823  no  quit  rents  were  collected 
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"With  regard  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  wi 
made  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  wa 
in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and  alio 
were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one 
Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  l>y  Governor  Macqui 
the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  regular  adm 
inent  of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of  streets. 

Quit-rents  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  1 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  in 
Leases  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annul 
rents  of  2s.  (id.,  5s.,  10s.,  and  20s.  each  ;  and  from  1811  to  1814 
of  town  allotments  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  j»er  ! 
annum;  but  on  the  21st  March,  1811,  the  following  scale  of  qu 
for  town  allotments  was  established  by  Governor  Maci|uarie  : — 


Gradation.                             ' 

Lva*rs. 

Crunt*. 

Sydney.      |othcr  Tovm. 

Sydney.      01b 

Maximum    1 

£    a.    d.       £   a.    d. 
2     0    0  110     0, 
0  10    0  !     0  10    0 

0    0    2  [    0    0     1 

£     8.     d. 
3     0    0 
1     0     0 

0    0    4 

i 

Minimum     j 

c 

Above  20  rods,  per  additional  rod  J 
but  not  exceeding  the  maximum..  1 

c 

The  method  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  qn 
chargeable,  suffered  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  G overarm 
General  Order  of  the  5th  November,  1823.  By  this  order  th 
upon  which  lands  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  m 
the  annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  .°>s.  for  every  20  acres,  ] 
immediately  if  the.  lands  had  been  obtained  as  an  additional  gre 
ii'  otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  l>cen  lixt-d  as  to  the 
grants,  the  early  Governors  oft-11  overstep|>ed  their  instructions 
direction.  Governor  Mactpjaric,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  hi 
po.-etl  of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  Jil-eral  a  fashion,  and  the  resul 
investigation  iiiio  his  administration  led  the  llritish  (Government 
to  his  successors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  cl 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  J  Brisbane  introduced  the  j; 
of  alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived 
colony  with  a  certain  amount  of  available  capital,  and  the  gran 
made  on  condition  thai  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  sin 
cultivated,  or  improvements  nf  en,  re^pondim*  value  erected  1 
and  a  ghin  number  of  cop.\iets  m-ihitaincd  five  of  expense 
Government.  On  the  Sth  Nnvimbrr,  1SJ1,  it  was  further  pre 
lhat  a  urant  «>f  K.IO  si.-re.s  would  bo  givi-n  to  any  settler  fo 
convict  maintained  by  him  free  of  ex;i--ii-i-  to  the  <  lovernme. 
applications  fur  grant*.  u:nl«T  thi-  « -■  ■  1 1  ■  i  1 1  i->n  1  ecame  so  freque 
the  order  was  rescinded  on  the    iOih    Match,    \>'26.      l>v  a  Gov« 
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Order,  dated  I  March,  18i!5,  land  was 

tender  at  a  minimum  pi  par  acre,      J 

the    Governor  would   i  ^plications  for  the  sn 

;   but  no  person  wm  permitted  to  purchase  more  than   I 
^T\or  any  family  more  ,000  acres.     The  price  of  mine 

umberland,  or  of  any  of  the  lands  sit  imted 
the    Nepean   Ri  ed  to  a  1  Erpm 

.  lo  lUs.  per  aer^.      Thedi  did  not,  however, 

*iih   the   ordinary  method  of  alienating  town  aft 
r  lands  b  Is* 

Was  air*  idered  M  DOeoaaary  that  some  c: 

fcOthi  with  natural  adaptatai  lit 

1 8th  May,  1825,  ins 

red  fro  i  Secretary  directing  that  the  colony 

W  divided    Into  con  indreds,  and  parishes,  an<l  that  a 

iiouVd  be  made  of  tin-  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 

which  all  the  disp  mould 

ap  for  sate.    Tl 

eut  w  l  d  a  quit-rt  nt  of  15s. 

100  aen  liable  at  1  Land 

rhotnaa  Mitchell,  the  Starve  ral, 

mers  completed  their  labours  in  al 
and  divid  Into  nineteen  counties,  covering 

i    a- res     of    land.       During 
re  introduced  ;  the  sale  of  land  V 

cent,  per  an  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 

n  ex  tens «  and  on  lai  .-rved 

the  rate 
per   1  the  quit-rent  on 

grat'  nn  of  2d,  *  this 

bolished  except  for  public 
by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private 
was  mad*  lands.     The  Land 

mission  was  a bol is i  r,  1880. 

etertnining  the  ar< 
date  of  the  first  settlement    to 

i    by  auction  sale  was 
ed  from  authentic  sources  that 
ng  areas  :>osed  of  as  under  : — 

Acres. 

krea  grActt  i  i nore  up  to  1810 177,500 

uarie,  1810-23 400,000 

>  granted  and  boM   1824-"1     

Total „ 3,963,750 
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From  this  total,  however,  there  should  be  deducted  07,423 1 
granted  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  reducing  to  3,906,327 
granted  and  sold  within  the  present  limits  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  land  upon  the  payment  of 
rent  was  at  all  times  subject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the 
these  dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  1 
These  difficulties  led  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  ] 
ments  for  the  redemption  of  quit-rents.     On  the  9th  October,  1€ 
following  notice  was  proclaimed : — "  All  lands  for  which  twenty j 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  further  charge, 
persons  who  liave  paid  more  than  twenty  years'  quit-rent  1 " 
difference  refunded  to  them."     On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it ' 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  might 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment,    finally,  a  f 
notice  of  the  13th  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  al 
annual  rental  than  2s.  for  every  100  acres  would  be  reduced 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1851;   and  also 
quit-rents  on  allotments  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  ( 
of  the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  of 
at  twenty  years'  purchase. 

With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns, ' 
were  either  granted  or  leased  under  the  regulations  estab"  " 
Governor  Macquarie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  1 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  as  follow  : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  years 6d.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants    9d.       „ 

A  Government  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829,  established  the: 
lowing  regulations  : — "  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  towns] 
ments  a  grant  of  the  fw  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intentia 
tin*  Government  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  ana 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow  : — 

1.  Sydney  6d.  per  sq.  perch. 

2.  Seaport  towns  5d.  „ 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  navigable  rivers 4d.  „ 

4.  Iuland  towns 2d.  It 

The  said  quit-rents  shall  Ik;  unredeemable  for  ever,  but  they  shall 
commence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  of  authority  to  take  possess 
except  in  the  towns  of  Parramatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  were,  howe 
re  established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  18S4j 
which  allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  country  towns  o 
with  covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants  either  upon  paymM 
twentv-one  vears'  quit-rent  or  upon  the  erection  of  buildings  to 
value  of  £1,000. 
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INTRODUCTION    OP    I  t^S, 

tion  of  land  to  sett  >unt 

ionies.     Under  the  Governs 
*1  0  I  t  !n    1 1 1 1 fc  February*  1831,  it  was  notified 

lan<i  iian  by  public 

minimum  }  ig  fixed  at  6s.  per  aci  •  Fare 

'bin  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  hind  thus 
>  auction  aud  Bold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
nerally  the  purchaser.     In   1839  the  up 

ad  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying 
ug  to  the  presumed  ralue  of  the  land,  making  it,  as  a 
■'•20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  I 
1  same  1  in  the  aai  'oft  Phillip 

i»hIv1m-  ale  at  the  1  the  Governor* 

tale  of  land  wejre  iasued  by 
but  on  the  21at  August  of  tha  Idttiefuri 

>ns  w  ippe,  stating  that  in  future 

for  the  <  with  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 

\  to  substitui 
1  uncut  with    j  1  the  dispersal 

■its  had  been   virtually   abolished    in    1831,  a  certain 
jf  land  was  still  being  con  settlers  in  virtue  <>f  pfO- 

Je  Governors.     The  following  figures  show  the  area 

inted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  :- — 


Afwt  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  gnwtcdL 

Area  sol  dr 

Nft. 
15,843 
14  1 

16 

acres. 

00,880 

90,1101 

H.MI 

871*947 

389,546 

1837                li,lM»0 
63.100 

m 

1840                5,243 

acres. 
370,288 
877,406 

IQfcM 

dition    1 
*r  the  Sou  the 

;  here 
rn  District,  in 

1  in   the  dii 

85  acres. 
8,604     „ 
3,347     „ 

strict  of  Port 

..      3 

s 

....    s 

erritory  had  been  made  under  the  Land 
issue*]    by  th  rnor  and    Executive  Council  on   the 

t  including  the  <  round 

Bay  ;   the   Middle  District,  the    nineteen   settled    counties; 
Port  Phillip  settlement  and    Gipps- 
thc    Middle  and    Northern    Districts  the    upset   price  was 
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maintained  at  12s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20s.  per 
Port  Phillip  District.  These  Regulations  were  again  supersa 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  reg 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  Grown  in  the  Am 
colonies,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Uni 
Act  the  principle  of  sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  tin 
applied  for  were  to  be  surveyed  before  being  put  up  at  qi 
sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed  at  20s.  per  acre,  payable  mi 
Blocks  of  unsurveyed  land,  containing  20,000  acres  or  more, 
however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  private  contract  at  not  less  U 
minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  thei 
new  classification  of  lands  took  place,  and  the  territory  was  again  • 
into — first,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and  tl 
in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  immediately  surrounc 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne  respectively  ;  seconc 
mediate  districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to  200  milei 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  die  settled  districts,  and  in  which  f 
occupation  had  already  spread;  and,  third,  unsettled  districts,  esi 
westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony.  This  amending  Act 
affect  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  by  public  auction  or  private  « 
but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the  lands  for  pastoral  pi 
for  various  terms,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  During  the  curr 
a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only  to  the  lessee,  and  after  theex] 
of  the  term  the  lessee  was  also  allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  ova 
any  part  of  the  land  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.  The  leg 
of  18-17  remained  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the« 
of  public  lands  by  auction  sale  at  £1  per  acre,  until  the  year  18< 
in  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separat 
the  mother  colony  in  1831  and  1859  respectively,  until  repealed  1 
of  the  local  Parliaments.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  h 
and  granted  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  ii 
under  the  reflations  alx>ve  described  : — 


Year. 

<  Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

A» 

i              i 

acres. 

acres. 

i 

acres. 

« 

1841 

1              ls 

31,275 

■       1S52 

57 

s 

1842 

!       i::   ■ 

5,713 

1S33 

612 

« 

1843 

■               7 

4.037 

1854 

2,085 

7 

1844 

1              2$ 

3,701 

1855 

297 

19 

1843 

1              M 

3,703 

1856 

227 

M 

1S46 

!              t',4 

3,03ti 

1857 

85 

11 

1847 

834       ! 

•2,002 

185S 

444 

If 

1848 

i           112 

3/232 

1S59 

518 

11 

1849 

S61 

7.341 

1S60 

193 

M 

1850 

MS 

12.191 

1SC1 

459 

11 

1*51 

|             103 

I 

21,747 
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1841  to  1851  there  were  also  granted  and  sold  in  the  Port 
district  the  following  areas  : —  • 


Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

61,197 

1846 

6 

4,578 

*4 

27 

1847 

17 

26,073 

3 

831 

1848 

2 

18,007 

181 

1849 

46 

28,091 



3,685 

1850 

108 

40,043 

*  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1859  : — 


Area  granted. 


Area  sold. 


Year. 


Area  granted. 


Area  sold. 


acres. 

2 

16 

5 

1 


acres. 

11 

360 

378 

299 

70 

51 

240 

825 

249 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


acres. 

5 

105 

70 


195 
8 
9 


acres. 

2,282 

739 

7,805 

5,175 

5,285 

3,802 

7,235 

14,063 

11,620 


,  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
on  of  1861,  public  lands,  both  in  the  mother  colony  and  in 
ritories  administered  from   Sydney,  had   been  disposed  of  as 


Period. 

In  New 

South  Wales 

proper. 

In  Van 

Diemen's 

Land. 

In  Port 
PhUlip  Dis- 
trict. 

In  Moreton 
Bay  Dis- 
trict. 

17  to  1823 

acres. 
520,077 
4,268,750 

1,110,544 

48,119 

899,283 
299,806 

acres. 
57,423 

acres. 

acres. 

54  to  1836 

»  first  settlement  in  Port 
in  1837  to  1841 

222,214 
121,702 

>  first  settlement  in  Moreton 
1  1942  to  the  separation  of 

hillipinl850   

3  to  the  separation  of  More- 
rtn  1859  

2,521 
58,398 

MKMS1    

an  1787  to  1861  inclusive   ... 

7,146,579 

57,423 

343,916 

60,919 
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As  regards  tho  area  granted  and  sold  in  New  South  Wales 
under  the  various  systems  described  in  the  preceding  pag 
7,146,579  acres  disposed  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  occupation 
territory  to  the  end  of  the  year  1661  were  alienated  as  follows  :- 


1.  By  grants  and  sales  by  private  tender  to  close  of  1831 | 

2.  „       „      in  virtue  of  promises  of  early  Governors  made  prior  to 

1831,  from  1832-40  inclusive 

3.  ,,  sales  at  auction,  at  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  10s.  per  acre,  from  1832-38 

inclusive 1 

4.  ,,     ,,  ,,        ,,  12s.  and  over  per  acre,  at  Governor's  discre- 

tion, from  1839-41  inclusive    

5.  ,,     „  „         ,,  20s.  per  acre,  from  1842-46  inclusive 

6.  ,,      ,,  ,,        and  by  purchases  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights, 

from  1847-61  inclusive 1 

7.  ,,   grants  for  public  purposes,  and  for  grunts  in  virtue  of  promise  of 

Governor  made  prior  to  the  year  1831,  and  grants  in  exchange 
for  lands  resumed  from  1841-61  inclusive    


Total  alienated  on  31st  December,  1861. 


4 


In  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  ali 
of  the  public  lands  already  described,  certain  grants  were 
under  special  enactments.  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  B 
directed  the  Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  <  Yown  lands 
county  for  the  purpose  of  church  and  school  establishments,  bu 
instructions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  carried  out,  as  the  r 
tions  did  not  amount  to  anything  like  the  proportional  area  sp 
These  reserves  were  as  follow  : — County  of  Bat  hurst,  136.107 
Camden,  11,428  acres;  Cumberland,  2S,081  acres;  Cook,  100 
Durham,  29,453  acres  ;  Gloucester,  176,0<Jl  acres;  Hunter,  2,314 
Northumberland,  15,362  acres;  Roxburgh,  1,000  acres;  ai 
Vincent,  43,500  acres  ;  making  a  total  area  of  443.486  acres, 
subsequent  surveys  and  computation  of  the  area  within  the  111 
the  reservations  show  to  be  actually  45  1, 050  acres.  These  lane 
administered  by  the  Clergy  and  School  Jjinds  Corporation  OS 
abolition  of  that  body  by  Older  of  Council  of  the  4th  February 
whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the  same  reverted  to  the  Crow 
an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine  the  claims  of  purchasers,  tc 
tleeds  of  grant  wen*  made,  the  said  lands  being  secured  to  tho 
subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th  August,  1834.  Of  tl 
mentioned  alx>ve,  171,746  acres  were  alienated  up  to  the  yew 
when,  by  the  Church  and  School  Lands  Indication  Act  of  thatyi 
balance  of  282,304  acn*s   came  under  the  control  of  that  Dept 
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Public  Inst vn<  *  ion  unsold 

Durham,  -res; 

i  res. 

but   in    1 

i>d    on   t!i-     <  n    the 

bo  the  latest 

Am 

IVel  246,000 

Warruh  Ettntc  3KV29S 


Total.. 


1.027 


Tor!     M 

y*ai*,      'I'll 

aseil  in    I 

nowsituati  1. 


Lands. 

ill  Wah 

for    grazing    in   tin:*    early  days   by 
occupati  lie  let  M 

I  to  pay 

mi,  and  I  the  land  at 

ottlers  for  depasturing 

wn  lands  without  any 

extended  their  op 

on  the  2  ustt 

;ind  trespass, 

for  the  purpose   <>l*  safeguarding  the 

nitry  soon  had  the  effect  of  taking  many  oi 
^ujiiurfcbeyoati  the  limit*  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  o©  Mm  nth 
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October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  of  n 
Crown  lands  were  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  serere  p 
were  enacted,  were  issued  on  the  29th  July,  1836,  with  the  view  of  11 
ing  this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  colony* 
regulations  being  in  many  cases  disregarded,  an  Act  was  paejedf 
22nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  this  unauthorised  oocupetil 
to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  police  and  i 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  estate 
border  districts,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  upon  stock  at  1 
lowing  rates  i—faL  for  every  sheep ;  ljd.  per  head  of  cattle;  1 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  H 
for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establish  sac 
lations  as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  the 
lands,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  introducing  an  1 
different  system  in  legislation  for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  1 
New  South  Wales.  Hitherto  the  tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  1 
fee  was  paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.  1 
system  was  substituted  fixity  of  tenure  of  lease,  and  the  lice 
was  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run. 
the  regulations  issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  la 
the  unsettled  districts  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years;  in  Um 
mediate  division  this  term  was  reduced  to  eight  years ;  and 
settled  districts  the  yearly  tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing 
charged  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  l 
of  cattle — which  was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock-carryin 
bilities  of  a  run  could  be  assessed — and  £2  10s.  for  every  ack 
1,000  sheep,  or  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  which  the  r 
estimated  to  carry.  Tn  the  settled  districts  lands  were  let  for  ] 
purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1  square  mile  in  a 
annual  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.  The  holders  < 
ated  lands  were  permitted  to  depasture  their  stock  upon  Crow 
adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge,  this  permission,  however, 
tuting  only  a  commonage  right  The  Occupation  Act  of  1861 
al>olished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugurated  a  new  system,  1 
the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in  the  unsettled  am 
mediate  or  second-class  settled  districts,  and  leaving  the  whole 
pastoral  leases  opeD  to  the  operations  of  the  free  selectors.  H 
resulting  from  this  system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884,  18 
finally  in  1895,  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the  provisions  o 
are  described  further  on. 

Robertson's  Lands  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonization  greatly  altered  under  the  powerfn 
tion  of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  1 
had  died  out  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  wW 
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the  wan  I  s  of  immigrants  of  a  different 

those  001  ed  by  former  enactment  mil  being  the 

of  tl:  Let  of  L 861,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 

came  law  thecondil  settlement 

d  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 

;ic*?  ol  The  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  the  Bettle- 

i  industrial  agricultural  population  side  by  side  wit  h  the  pastoral 

and  view  the  Art  introduced  a  principle  entirely  new 

and  of  the  colony,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in 

To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condition 

residence,  and  the  land   was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 

lance  outstanding,  after  deducting  tin*  amount 

per  annum.      This  provision, 

d   by  the  Amend  under  which 

ustah  ud  the  option  was  given  to  say  ooa- 

purel  ken  up  prior  to  this  amendment  to  avail 

r»f  tie  in  the  method  of  payment     The  ;  item  of  irnoon- 

aaJe^  ontinued  under  the   Art   ol    !<^1  ;  and 

tara  in  which  this  Act  was  in  operation  there 

conditionally,  and  15,572,001  acre  bioa, 

,    in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  right,    or  otherwise 

Lrea  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.     In 

number  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  pun  reverted  to 

hat  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  process  of  sale  when  the 

line  into  force  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres,  besides 

acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 


The  Ceowx  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889. 


Let  of  1861   was,  after  many  amendments,  superseded  by  that 

ary  enactment  of  1889,     Though  differ- 

e]y  from   the  former  Act  in  many  important  particulars,  these 

maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 

essential  diti  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  ares 

Jrown  la;  lony  was  thrown  open  to  free  selectiou, 

lands  held  under  pastoral  re  not  exempted  from  the 

bis  law.   While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 

i  of  the  and  1 8  89  we  re  i  o  give  ti  x  i  ty  of  tenure 

I  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands, 

bricting  the  area  sold   unconditionally.     For  this 

the  holder  of   a   pastoral  lease   under  the  old   Act  was 

surrender  one  half  of  his  lea-se,   which    was    resumed  by  thr 

iuent  alienation,  leasehold  or  reserve;  the  other  half 

in  the  leasehold  occupation  of  Mi    pastoralist  under  fixity  of 

>r  a  term  of  years.      It  was  computed  on  the  31st  December, 
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:>Il\  that  there  w» 
1,3  13  n  annual  rental  in  rcmn< I 

and  faming  about   1,600  "  [mated  to 

d  public  i  ber  allowing  for  re*  XI 

increase  in  the  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation, 

ipal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  1 
the  A<  1  of  L884,  Lis  been  realised,  may  be  gathered  from 
doffing  the  J  year  1896  7  the  total   1 

occupation  of  Crown  Lands  amounted  to  £-719,391.    Tl 
bee  1885,  and  that  of  18£ 

operation  on  the  1st  December  of  that  year. 


The  Crowx  Lajtdb  Act  of   1^ 

Whatever  may  have  been    the   merits  of  the  Act  of  1 
apicuously  failed  to  em  fid*  settl  :  or  can  it1 

•  lie  Legislation  of  ]  - 
had  failed,  as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  estates  1 

tment,  proparlj  bo  called,  prooe  Expert 

strongly  pointed  to  the  Deceeeity  of  intr<*duein^  entirely  new  pr 
into  the  agrarian  legislation   of  the  colony,   and   this  has  been  1 
in   the  Crown    Lands  Act  of    1895,    which  not   merel; 
defects  of   previous  legislation,    1  nit ,    while    placing    land    within 
reach  of  to  supply,  by  the  introduction  of  new  sy 

tenure,  viz.,  homestead  selections  and  settlement  Leases,  someth 
■was  needed  to  transform  the  land  speculators  into   set 
died. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  land  legislation,  there  are  thrrel 
Divisions  in  the  colony,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  We 
These  are  subdivided  into  Land  Districts:  and  a  La 
duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in   acoordai 

nlations,  resides  in  each  district.     Groups  of  these  districts  are  j 

(ether  under  an  administrative  Board,  and  form  what  is  call 
Land  Board  District.    The  Land  Board  consists  of  a  chairman 
two  ordinary  members.     An  appeal    to  the  Land  A 
be  made  against  a  decision  of  the    Board.     This  Court  •  »sfd  < 

ttddent  and  two  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Exeeuti 
decisions   in  matters  of  administration  have  the  force  of 
tin'  Supreme  Court ;  hut  whenever  questions  of  law  become  in* 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  either  at  the 
request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  1 
its  own  accord.     The  judgments  given  on  such  appeals  are, 
subject  to  tinal  determination  by  the  Privy  Couucil.     Tie 
alienation  and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown  lands  differ  in  each  < 
three  divisions  of  the  colony. 
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Division  has  an  area  of  60,450,000  acres,  and  inchnJ 

1  ii<   s«  :i  riMst  and  a  line  nearly 

from  a  point  f  between  the 

e meats  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalis  on  the  Dumareeq  River,  on 

m  frontier,  ami  terminates  at  Howlong  on  the  River  Murray, 

embraces  the  coastal  11   as  the 

aad  southern  tablelands.       Jit  tins  division  lie  all  the  original 

aett  and  the  markets  of  the  colony  are  more  readily 

I  than  to  the  other  district*.      In  i  o  be 

of  the  best  agricultural  land  in  ETor  these 

the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 

East-  hi  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the 

Teste rn  I >i visions. 

Division  of  the  races  an  area  of  55,460,000 

1  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  the 

l  ami  a  line  starting  from  a  point  OH  the  Macmtyro  River, 

I  by  the  149th  d  of  east  longitude,  and  following 

hading  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek  ;  thence  along 

to  ■  to  the  River  Lach Ian,  between 

ijjs  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolir  be  Lachlan  to  Bal- 

>n  of  the  Edward  Eli ver with  the  Murray, 

r  of  Victoria.      The  (Antral  Division  thus  embraces  the 

of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern  part  oi 

I  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murruznbidgee,  and  the  other 

Murray   in  the  south.       The   land  in  this  division  is 

<1  to 

illy  carried  on  1  it n ;■* ed 

remsed.      The  rainfall,  however,   being   leas   regular,  and 

ice  from  han  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 

mot  ition  provides  for 

than  in  the  latter  district, 

a  comprises  the  whole  of  theland  situated  between 

em  limit  of  the  Central  I  H  \  i>ioo  and  the  South  Australian  border. 

d  area  of  79,972,150  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling  River 

tributaries.  rt  of    New  South  "Wales  I  iall\ 

to  pastoral  pursuits.      Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 

ateract  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 

possible  over  this  a,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 

any  kind  of  crop  ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occupation 

of   the  district    is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for 

to  come   there  will  be  little   inducement  for   agricultural 

various  Acts  forming  the  legislation  now 

I  maybe  acquired  as  an  alienation  in  the  following  manner: — 

■  ional  purchase;  (2)  by  auction  sale;  (3)  by  purchase  in 

improvements;  (4)  by  special  purchase  ;  and  (5)  by  excha: 

important  of  these  forms   is   that  of  conditional  purchase. 
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The  new  system  of  homestead  selections  is  practically  a  foi 
alienation,  the  tenure  being  freehold,  subject  to  an  annual  char 
perpetuity. 

With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  the  different  for 
occupation  are — (1) Conditional  leases;  (2)  settlement  leases;  (3)imj 
ment  leases;  (4-)  pastoral  leases;  (5)  homestead  leases;  (6)  occnf 
licenses ;  (7)annual  leases ;  (8)  scrub  and  inferior  land  leases;  (9)sno« 
leases  ;  (10)  residential  leases  on  mining-fields;  (11)  mineral  leases 
special  leases  ;  and  (13)  artesian-well  leases. 

Conditional  Purchases. — An  ordinary  residential  conditional  pur 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions,  but  1 
the  Western  Division,  by  any  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  1 6  years, 
the  usual  legal  qualifications.  Ordinary  Crown  lands  are  open  to  selc 
at  a  price  of  .£1  per  acre.  A  deposit  of  2s.  per  acre  and  a  surre 
according  to  a  fixed  scale,  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application. 
balance,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payal 
thirty  instalments  of  Is.  per  acre,  covering  principal  and  in  tores 
first  instalment  being  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year.  I 
Eastern  Division  the  maximum  area  which  can  be  selected  is  640 ; 
and  the  minimum  40  acres  ;  in  the  Central  Division  the  maximi 
l\")()0  acres.  Every  residential  conditional  purchase  carries  with 
right  of  taking  up  a  conditional  lease,  which,  however,  cannot  exceed 
times  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase,  and  the  total  area  of 
purchase  and  lease  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Dv 
or  2,r>f>0  acres  in  the  Central  Division. 

Tin?  holder  is  required  to  reside  upon  his  selection  for  a  eontii 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application,  ami  residence 
commence  within  three  months  after  the  application  has  been  cont 
by  the  Local  L'iml  Hoard.  Within  three  years  from  the  date  «»n  , 
the  application  is  confirmed  the  land  must  be  enclosed  with  such  a 
as  the  Hoard  may  prescribe  ;  or,  at  t he  selectors  own  option,  subst 
and  permanent  improvements  may  be  substituted  for  fencing, 
cation  may  also  be  made  for  the  suspension  of  the  conditions  of  re<i 
and  of  fencing  or  improvements  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  mo 
or  the  suspension  of  payment  of  instalments  for  a  period  not  exce 
twelve  months  may  be  granted  by  the  Minister,  but  in  this  ca> 
selector  must  reside  on  tin*  land. 

Additional  purchases  may  be  made  until  the  maximum  area  is  re? 
and  each  additional  conditional  purchase  is  subject  to  the  eond 
of  resilience,  but  the  place  of  resilience  may  l>e  on  any  of  the  1 
selected,  and  in  certain  cases  the  additional  residence  is  not  insisted 

At  the  expiration  of  live  and  ten  years  from  the  date  of  applic 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  Laud  Hoard,  and  if  the  conditions  hav< 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  certificate*  are  issued.  A  conditional  pui 
ma\  be  transferred  after  the  issue  of  the  first  certificate — that  is, 
live  years'  residence.      After  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  conformit 
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Be  of  land  of  100  acres  or  more  in  extent  may  be  subdivided,  the 
e  paid  on  a  portion,  not  less  than  40  acres,  and  the  deed  obtained 
it  part. 

following  table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  as  principal 
iterest  every  year  on  a  selection  of  40  acres,  the  price  of  which, 
it  interest,  is  £40.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  interest 
le  is  £24  3s.,  making  a  total  of  £64  3s.,  or  £1  12s.  Id.   per 


How  each  payment 
is  applied. 

Balance 
owing. 

Amount 

upon  which 

interest 

When  due. 

Payments,  j  Int€rest> 

1  4  %  for  1 
|     year. 

Principal. 

is  charged. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

t  of  2a.  per  a 

tent  of  Is.  per 

ere 

4 

0 

0 

4    0    0 

36    0    0 

aero  at  end  of 

3rd  year  ... 

2 

0 

0 

2    0    0 

34    0    0 

4th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1*7    2 

0  12  10 

33    7    2 

34  "6""  0 

5th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    6    9 

0  13    3 

32  13  11 

33     7     2 

6th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    6    2 

0  13  10 

32    0     1 

32  13  11 

7th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    5    7 

0  14    5 

31     5    8 

32    0     1 

8th     .,     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     5    0 

0  15    0 

30  10    8 

31     5    8 

9th     J,     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     4    5 

0  15    7 

29  15     1 

30  10    8 

10th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    3  10 

0  16    2 

28  18  11 

29  15     1 

11th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    3    2 

0  16  10 

28    2     1 

28  18  11 

12th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     2    5 

0  17    7 

27    4    6 

28    2     1 

13th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     1  10 

0  18    2 

26    6    4 

27    4    6 

14th     „     .. 

2 

0 

0 

1     1     1 

0  18  11 

25    7    5 

26    6    4 

15th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     0    3 

0  19    9 

24    7    8 

25    7    5 

16th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  19    6 

1    0    6 

23    7    2 

24    7    8 

17th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  18    8 

1     1     4 

22    5  10 

23    7    2 

18th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  17  10 

1     2    2 

21     3    8 

22    5  10 

19th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  17    0 

1     3    0 

20    0    8 

21     3    8 

20th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  16    0 

1    4    0 

18  16    8 

20    0    8 

21st     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  15     1 

1     4  11 

17  11     9 

18  16    8 

22nd    „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  14     1 

1     5  11 

16    5  10 

17  11    9 

23rd     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  13    0 

1     7    0 

14  18  10 

16    5  10 

24th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  12    0 

1     8    0 

13  10  10 

14  18  10 

25th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  10  10 

1     9    2 

12    1     8 

13  10  10 

26th     „     ... 

:  2 

0 

0 

0    9    7 

1  10    5 

10  11     3 

12    1     8 

27th     „     ... 

'  2 

0 

0 

0    8    6 

1  11     6 

8  19    9 

10  11     3 

28th     „     .. 

2 

0 

0 

0    7    2 

1  12  10 

7    6  11 

8  19    9 

29th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    5  11 

1  14     1 

5  12  10 

7    6  11 

30th     

2 

0 

0 

0    4    6 

1  15    6 

3  17    4 

5  12  10 

31st     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    4     1 

1  15  11 

2    0    5 

3  17    4 

32nd    „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    1     7 

1  18    5 

0    2    0 

2    0    5 

iaal  payment. 

0 

3 

0 



0    3    0 



Total 

r 

3 

0 

24    3    0 

40    0    0 



a  the  course  of  the  year  1896,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
i  of  holders  of  conditional  purchasers  who  found  the  ordinary  rate 
ajment  too  burdensome.     Under  this  Act  the  Minister  for  Lands 
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..ico  the  annual  instalment  of  Is.  per  acre 

.wa\s  provided  that  under  the  reduced 

■  ,i -i  ii  v  with  the  interest  thereon  will  l>e  extL 

.11  «*  from  the  date  when  the  lirst  instalnu 

.•-noetic    became   due.     The  conditional  pur 

.  iix-i  is  requested  must  form  part  of  the  he 

*  i.i i   resides,  unless  tlie  Minister  is  satisfied 

.    .it-  i; nul  huna  Jifk  for  his  own  use,  and  is  noi 

.    .    .he  original  rate,  and   is  not  the  holder  of  ; 

tti-xN»iry  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

....    ( \>nd it  ional  Purchases. — Any  person  of  or 

.  :,»  \i*  never  taken  up  an  ordinary  residential  co: 

..i  i.ike  up  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase 

i  the  Central  Land  Division.      The  maximum  an 

.1.-  conditions  are  the  .same  in  both  divisions.     T 

.  „i    i  he  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instahm 

..     i\cd  fur  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  purcl 

.   -amey   fees  is  the  same.     This  form  of  selection 

.■     I'U'vhuser  to  hold  a  conditional  lease.     The  land 

.    si-'Jun  twelvemonths  from   the  date  of  contiruiati 

x.    \c.n-s  from  that  date  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  IV 

improvements  (not  including  the  boundary  fcneii 

.   u»  i  he  value  of  £1  per  acre.     If  the  substitution  of  < 

.   nt  lieu  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  witl 

»     .iiuliiional  purchase,   the  sum  expended  inu.>t  be  at 

■    t.  re.      The  only  addition   which  a  holder  can  ma. 

■>\  increasing  it  to  the  maximum  area. 

■'  rtirrhns' ,s  triihiik ^  Spu'lal  Ar>fia.- —Special   areas 

.  -.•!!!  ( he  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditional  purehas 

i         i nd   thrown  open   to  selection  under  dilTerent  tei 

tuili    or  without  the  condition  of  residence;    but 

.  .  .  i  he  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  .£l   10s. 

:..ini   elect   to  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence,   whil 

i>Micli!iser  is  charged  double  that  price.     Tin*   inaxin 

.   ii.. im   that   may   be  selected  within  special  areas  ar 

in  the  proclamation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  the  n 

%..ti I   ,\'2i)   acres   in  the  KaMern    J >i vision,  nor  filH 

,ii  il    and    Western    I  )ivisions.     The    deposit   required 

.  i  In*  proclamation.  Viiii:   p-nerally  one-tenth  of   the  p 

i'ki.'iiI:;  are  one  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit.       A*  in 

i-\  .  uiidit  ional  ]iuieha>i-s,  the  lieli»-f  Act  of  l^Ofi  has  j. 

i   i.-i    Lauds  power  to  r-duee  the  rate  of  instalments  pi 

.  .  dn-i-e  quarters  or  i>iMa  half.      The  conditions  to  bo  ful 

i  .    ihii.se   nf   the   ordinary    re>i<icutial    and  non-resideii 

fiiiehases.      Conditional  leases  of  ordinary  land  can  I 

.  i  in-  of  conditional  purchases  within  special  areas,  but  ox 

I  »t\  ision. 
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is  the  scale  of  mi  far  conditional  purchases  of 


For  an  Original 
Gondii  - 
Purchase, 


isoaedipg  4  egret.     . ... 

n*l  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

>ua[  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

'  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acn 

'  additional  5  acres,  or  fraction  of  5  acres,  up 



<mal  10  acres,  or  fraction  of  10  acres, 
ctob 

i..res,  or  fraction  of  15  acres, 
lOacres  ...  , 

20  acres,  or  fraction  of  20  acres, 
\  acres    

or  fraction  of  40  acres, 


£    a.  tL 

1  0  0 

0     3  4 

2  0  0 

0     2  0 

3  0  0 

0     1  0 

4  0  0 

0    2  6 

5  0  0 

0    2  6 

5    0  0 

0    2  6 

10  15  0 

0    2  6 

14  15  0 

0    2  6 

18  15  0 


£  s.  .1. 

0  15    0 

0  2    6 

1  10    0 

0  1    6 

2  5    0 

0  0    9 

3  0    0 

0  1  10* 

8  IB    0 

0  1  KS) 

6  0    D 

0  1  10* 

■s  1    3 

0  1  m 

tl  1   1 

0  1  104 

14  1     3 


1  fvurcht  litionaJ  leases  may  bo  converted  into 

ead  under  the  latter  heading. 

fafe — Crown  lands  may  be  submitted  for  sale  by  auction 
Lmh  Ion,  hut  not  more  than  200,000  aeree  can  be  thus 

ed   in  any  u-ea  of   town  lots  is  limited  to  half- 

eaeli,  an  i  cannot   he  less  than   £8   pe? 

Lcres,  or  at  a  I 

:    acre  ;  country  lots  cannot  exceed  640 

uni  upset  price  is  25s.  per  acre.      Under  ordinary 

tiles  tlu*  payment  must  be  completed  within  three  months,  but 

may  he  made  under  a  system  of  deferred  pa  Ape 

however,  not   h»  ing  less  than  those  given  above.     In 

dep  it,   must  be  paid,  and  the  payments 

r  a  longer  period  than  five  years.     Deferred  payim 

rest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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Improvement  Purchases. — Persons  who,  by  virtue  of  a  miner 
or  business  license  issued  under  the  Mining  Act,  are  in  autl 
occupation  of  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-fid 
in  consfdcration  of  improvements  made  thereon,  apply  to  the 
Land  Agent  for  permission  to  purchase  the  land  without  com]) 
at  a  price  to  be  iixed  by  the  Land  Board.  The  area,  however,  is) 
to  1  rood  of  town  land  and  1  acre  of  other  land,  and  a  distance  of . 
must  separate  any  two  or  more  portions  purchased  by  the  same  apj 

Special  Purchases. — Reclaimed  lands,  unnecessary  roads,  watei 
ages,  land  to  which  no  way  of  access  is  obtainable,  land  insuffic 
area  for  conditional  purchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  similar  natui 
be  sold  to  the  holder  of  the  adjacent  property  without  competitii 
in  all  such  cases  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 

Volunteer  Land  Orders. — Any  person  who  was  enrolled  as  a  vo 
between  the  years  18CS  and  1875,  and  underwent  live  years' com 
training,  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  open  for  conditio! 
chase ;  but  this  form  of  alienation  is  now  virtually  extinct,  oi 
grants  being  made  in  1893,  none  during  1894  and  1895,  and  ooi 
during  1896.     The  orders  are  transferable. 

Exchanyes. — Under  the  46th  section  of  the  Act  of  1889,  and 
47  Act  of  1895,  provision  is  inade  for  the  surrender  of  land  in 
cases  in  exchange  for  land  of  equal  value,  and  without  any  m< 
consideration. 

Jlomt'sttad  Selections. — The  acquisition  of  land  in  this  roam 
feature  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  and  a  distinct  departui 
old  forms.  Tracts  of  land  are  surveyed  and  valued,  and  all  pari 
are  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette  and  a  local  newspapei 
a  period  of  forty  days  after  being  gazetted,  these  areas  remai 
for  additional  conditional  purchase  by  holders  residing  on  adjace 
diltonal  purchases.  Any  person  of  or  over  16  years  of  age,  and] 
ing  the  usual  legal  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  hoi 
.selection.  The  jirea  that  may  be  selected  is  fixed  according 
capabilities  of  the  land  ;  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  1,280  aci 
the  selector  is  Wind  to  take  the  block  he  applies  for  as  it  is  gaz< 
he  cannot  take  a  portion  only.  The  tenure  is  freehold,  subject 
and  residence  in  perpetuity.  At  the  time  of  application  six  1 
rent  is  required.  The  survey  fee  is  on  the  same  scale  as  that  fi 
conditional  purchases,  one-third  being  payable  on  application,  «n 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  one-third  at  the  end  of  the  seeoi 
Until  the  grant  is  issued  the  rental  is  3d.  in  the  £  (or  1  }  )>er  cent 
capital  value  of  the  land) :  after  the  issue  of  the  grant  the  rent  i 
the.£  (or  *2\  per  cent.)  The  original  valuation  stands  for  tifteei 
after  which  a  fresh  appraisement  is  made  every  ten  years.  Theo! 
dititm  required  by  the  Crown  by  way  of  improvement  is  the  ere 
a  dwelling  house  of  the  value  of  ,£*J0.  and  residence  must  coi 
within  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  application  is  COJ 
Tin*  house  must   be  erected  within   eighteen  months,  and  aft 
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is  credited   to  the   holder  as  rent  of  the  homestead 
from  the  time  of  conversion. 
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The  inducement  offered  to  persons  of  slender  means  by  this  i 
and  the  advantages  which  the  homestead  selector  has  compare 
the  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase,  are  very  apparent.  For  in 
the  amount  payable  during  the  first  year  on  a  homestead  selec 
640  acres,  valued  at  £1  per  acre,  is  only  £10  13s.  9cL,  while  in  il 
of  a  conditional  purchase,  the  same  area  would  entail  an  expei 
of  £74  15s.  The  improvements  which  have  to  be  effected  under 
ditional  purchase  are  not  required  on  a  homestead  selection,  and  tl 
of  the  homestead  selector,  as  has  been  stated,  cannot  be  taken  fro 
under  any  legal  process.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
already  offered  have  been  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  f 
acquiring  land  will  be  largely  availed  of. 

Conditional  Leases. — Crown  lands  open  to  ordinary  condition! 
chase  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions  are  available  t 
ditional  lease  in  connection  with  residential  conditional  purchases,  < 
ing  those  within  special  areas  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dh 
The  area  of  any  conditional  lease  cannot  exceed  three  times  that 
conditional  purchase  or  purchases  in  right  of  which  it  is  applied  £ 
cannot  bo  less  than  40  acres;  nor  can  the  combined  area  of  the  pi 
and  lease  exceed  1,2«0  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  or  2,560  ■ 
the  Central  Division.  The  land  applied  for  must  also  adjoin  the 
tional  purchase  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  granted.  The  lease  has 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisional  I 
2d.  per  acre  is  payable  annually.  The  first  appraisement  made 
Land  Hoard  stands  for  iifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining  peri 
land  is  subject  to  a  reappraiseineut. 

As  conditional  purchases  other  than  within  special  areas  cannot 
existing  legislation,  be  taken  up  in  the  Western  Division,  no  coud 
leases  ;i  re  obtainable  there.  The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  d 
were  pre-emptive  leases  converted  under  the  provisions  of  the  La 
of  1884. 

At  any  time  during  its  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  porti 
adjoining  the  previous  series  may  be  converted  into  an  additioi 
ditional  purchase,  and  as  this  right  is  almost  invariably  availed  of  £ 
hehl  under  conditional  lease  may  practically  be  considered  as  alie: 

Settlement  Lms*-&  for  Agriculture  and  Grazing. — These  ares 
homestead  selections,  are  specially  set  apart  by  notification 
Government  Gas-fte.  The  land  is  measured,  and  each  portion  is 
according  to  its  capabilities  and  situation.  Areas  set  apart  fori 
tural  purposes  cannot  exceed  1,-^0  acres,  but  for  grazing  purpo 
maximum  is  10,-40  acres.  The  term  of  a  lease  is  twenty-eighi 
and  ih*»  annual  rent  is  I J  percent,  on  the  capital  value.  Six  I 
rent,  together  with  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  must  accompa 
application.  The  appraised  value  of  improvements  on  the  lam 
taken  up.  with  interest  at  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  paid  i 
eipial  yearly  instalments.  The  conditions  are  continuous  re 
during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  enclosing  of  the  holding 
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the  withdrawal  of  such  portions  as  may  be  required  under  oth 
of  settlement.    After  due  inquiry  by  the  Land  Board,  the  MM 
authorise  the  division  of  the  area  into  two  parti  as  nearly  1 
practicable,  and  the  portion  from  which  withdrawals  may  ' 
subsequently  defined.     By  way  of  compensation  far  su  " 
a  further  extension  of  time  is  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  ] 

The  pastoral  leases  in  the  Western  Division  were,  under 
1884,  given  a  currency  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  increased  ttfj 
one  years  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and  by  the  Grown  lands  Aottf 
the  term  was  further  extended  to  twenty-eight  years,  iilimlaii 
the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The  rent  of  each  lease  Tsrins  1 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  and  lessees  have  tenant-right  in  1 
ments.  The  resumed  area  may  be  amalgamated  with  the  I 
in  cases  in  which  the  Local  Land  Board,  after  inquiry,  is 
such  resumed  area  is  not  required  and  is  not  likely  to  be  real 
settlement  before  the  expiration  of  the  pastoral  lease.  Wxtbdn 
portions  of  the  pastoral  leases  for  settlement  purposes  nay  I 
in  the  Western  Land  Division  as  in  the  Central;  but  the  m 
area  which  can  be  withdrawn  is  limited  to  one-eighth  of  the  Is 
and  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  10  miles  distant  fli 
boundary  of  a  town  containing  at  least  fifty  inhabitants. 

Occupation  Licenses. — Land  held  under  occupation  license  1 
mostly  of  the  resumed  areas  of  pastoral  holdings  divided  by  th* 
1884,  and  the  expired  leases  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  S| 
Land  withdrawn  from  pastoral  lease  for  settlement  in  the  Ossff 
Western  Divisions  may  also  be  held  under  occupation  lice* 
pastoral  lessee  in  the  Central  Division  has  a  preferential  rigkl 
occupation  license  of  any  area  formerly  held  by  him  under  paston 
and  in  both  the  Central  and  Western  Divisions  this  privilege  ext 
land  withdrawn  from  the  existing  lease  for  settlement  purpose! 
license  is  annual,  covering  the  calendar  year,  and  the  fee  is  pay 
the  time  of  granting  or  renewing  the  license.  Under  an  amends 
passed  in  1896,  land  held  under  occupation  license  may  be  wit) 
from  the  holder  on  receipt  of  an  application  for  such  land  as  a 
stead  selection,  or  under  settlement  lease,  provided  the  holder 
occupation  license  is  informed  of  the  application  by  the  Land 
within  one  week  of  its  receipt. 

Artesian  Well  Leases. — Holders  of  occupation  licenses  or  annul 
may  take  up  artesian  well  leases.  Only  one  such  area  may  be  lei 
of  each  64,000  acres  held  under  occupation  license,  and  not  no 
three  areas  out  of  the  same  occupation  license,  the  total  extol 
artesian  well  lease  being  limited  to  10,240  acres. 

Homestead  Leases. — This  form  of  lease  is  granted  for  the  1 
areas  or  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Western  Division  only ;  lands  hsl 
annual  lease  or  occupation  license  are,  therefore,  open  to  ta 
lease.  The  minimum  area  obtainable  is  2,560  acres,  and  the  SB) 
10,240  acres.     If  the  maximum  area  is  not  taken  up  in  I 
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such  as  are  of  a  removable  nature.    Under  the  Grown.;! 

stead  Selections  and  Settlement  Leases)  Act  of  1896-  (08  ' 

land  held  under  annual  lease  is  withdrawn  by  < 

as  a  homestead  selection  or  under  settlement  lease,  fast  the  \ 

must  notify  the  holder  of  the  annual  lease 

receipt  of  the  application. 

Scrub  Z«iMf.— Lands,  whether  "vacant  or  i 
covered  with  scrub  or  noxious  undergrowth  mar,  upon  tin 
dationof  the  Local  Land  Board  in  any  district* I 
and  after  notification  in  the  Government  tfussfli,  — y  be  hi 
auction  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  for  such  periods,  aoti 
ing  twenty-one  years,  as  the  Minister  may  deem  eocpedisnt.  Tfr 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  however,  the  leases  of  scrub  and  ^ 
lands  may,  upon  application,  be  extended  by  the  Qovernor  to: 
eight  years,  the  term  allowed  for  improvement  leases.  Uatill 
leased  in  this  form,  scrub  lands  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  any.1 
license  under  which  they  may  be  held ;  and  if  the  lands  formn 
homestead  or  a  pastoral  lease,  the  scrub  lease  can  only  be  pi 
the  homestead  or  the  pastoral  lessee ;  but  a  homestead  or  a  \ 
lessee  cannot  take  up  a  scrub  lease  outside  his  own  hakting* 
term  of  his  scrub  lease  expires  with  that  of  his*  homestead  erj 
lease.  During  the  whole  currency  of  a  scrub  lease,  the  land  eg 
made  available  for  purchase  or  other  form  of  lease.  The  off 
are  that  the  holder  shall  take  such  steps  for  the  destruction  of  H 
and  noxious  growth  as  the  Board  may  direct*  and  shall  afterww 
the  land  free  from  such  growth.  These  operations  must  be  cosi 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  and  in  case  < 
fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non-payment  of  rent  the  lease  is  liahl 
cancelled  and  all  improvements  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Leases  of  Inferior  Lands. — Vacant  lands  of  an  inferior  chan 
in  isolated  positions,  and  which  have  not  been  held  under  as 
of  tenure  or  have  been  abandoned,  may  be  offered  for  lease  by  i 
tion  in  the  Government  Gazette.  Within  thirty  days  after  thii 
has  been  given  the  land  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  by  tender, 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Gazette,  the  upset  rental  being  I 
the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  Local  Land  Board.  A  lease 
such  land  which  has  been  put  up  at  auction  may  upon  applies 
obtained  at  the  upset  rental.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  j 
under ;  but  the  Governor  has  power,  under  the  Crown 
1895,  to  extend  the  time  to  twenty-eight  years. 

Snow-land  Leases. — Vacant  lands,  or  lands  held  under 
or  occupation  license,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow  d 
part  of  each  year  and  are  unfit  for  continuous  use  or  occupatin 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  be  submitted 
Minister  for  lease  by  auction.  The  minimum  area  which  caa  ■' 
leased  is  1,280  acres,  and  the  maximum  area,  10,240  acres.  9 
year's  rent,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  is  due  at  the  ukae 
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The  figures  just  given  might  prove  misleading  without  some  refeij 
to  the  actual  revenue  received.  In  the  chapter  on  "Public  Final 
will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  from  the  Grown  lands  of 
colony,  and  if  from  the  figures  there  given  be  subtracted  the 
from  mining  occupation  and  the  balance  compared  with  the  cost 
in  the  table  just  given,  the  following  results  will  be  obtained  : — 


Percentage  of  Total  Revenue  Expended— 

Tear. 

On  Survey. 

On  General 
Expenses. 

TotaL 

1886 

24'48 

11-15 

35*63 

1887 

12-89 

7-77 

20*66 

1888 

11*24 

9-30 

20-54 

1889 

10-87 

11-86 

22-73 

1890 

10-36 

8-06 

18-42 

1891 

10*99 

8-05 

19-04 

1892 

1019 

9-76 

19-05 

1893 

8-52 

8*56 

17-08 

1894 

746 

7*84 

15*30 

•1895 

7*09 

8*33 

15*42 

1895-6 

7*86 

8-24 

16-10 

1896-7 

3-64 

1212 

15-76 

•To  30th  June. 

The  figures  just  given  show  a  notable  improvement.     It  must*  1 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenditure  on  surveying  is  i 
some  instances  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  not  alt 
fair  charge  against  administration. 


Progress  of  Alienation. 
The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  am 
subsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  mnde 
Acts  of  1884, 1889,  and  1895  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settifl 
are  summarised  below,: — 

Mode  of  Alienation. 

Lota.             |             Ana. 

Sales  by  auction — 

Town 

No. 
35,002 
13,770 
62,134 

acres. 

16,675 

67,364 

9,222^68 

Suburban 

Country    

Total  sales  by  auction  

Selection  after  auction  

110,906 

16,628 
24,340 
2,114 
991 
208 
270 
591 

9,306,597 

1,719,561 

2,786,611 

560,825 

7,» 

646 

2,284 

MS 

Sales  by  virtue  of  improvements 

„    by  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights 

„    of  unnecessary  roads    

,,    of  water  reservations   

by  special  appraisements 

of  reclaimed  lands 

Grand  total  of  unconditional  sales... 

156,048 

14,385,412 
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rds  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under  the 
cts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

Selections  applied  for. 

Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861—  No.  Acres. 

f  24,  1880  136,389     ...     14,982,120 

3rown  Lands  Act  of  1880— 

No.  Acres. 

romMay25) 4,927  ...  694,951 

14,220  ...  2,329,202 

14,606  ...  2,392,218 

10,674  ...  1,617,712     . 

10,667  ...  1,463,937 


Total   55,084     ...      8,488,020 


o  December  31,  1884   191,473     ...     23,470,140 

Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884,  1889,  and  1895,— 
No.  Acres. 


5,377  ...  1,165,352 

6,080  ...  963,197 

4,769  ...  793,004 

5,364  ...  865,199 

6,205  ...  903,160 

8,526  ...  1,713,577 

6,154  ...  1,303,414 

4,396  ...  816,399 

3,393  ...  533,805 

2,617  ...  414,355 

1,751  ...  253,431 

1,279  ...  199,450 


Total   55,911     ...      9,924,343 


total  to  December  31,  1896    247,384     ...    33,394,483 

imber  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  declared  void, 
irted  into  homestead  selections,  together  with  the  balance  of 
ances,  etc.,  and  that  of  increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted 
conditional  purchases,  covering  10,408,606  acres,  thus  reducing 
3  lots  and  22,985,877  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections 
nained  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896.  Deeds  have 
id  upon  23,260  completed  purchases,  covering  2,773,065  acres, 
he  number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which 
tions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  147,683,  covering  an  area  of 
2  acres. 

the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  applications  for  1,389  blocks 
ived  to  the  end  of  1896  for  homestead  selections,  the  aggregate 
ied  for  being  425,450  acres.     Of  the  applications  lodged  275, 

108,403  acres,  were  disallowed,  while  1,100,  amounting  to 
acres,  were  confirmed.  Applications  in  respect  of  250  blocks 
xting  consideration  at  the  close  of  1896.  In  addition  to  the 
,  there  were  44  conversions  of  conditional  purchases,  of  a  total 
547  1 
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In  nrlrlitinii  f  n  llin  nlinnnlimn  nf  liml  liji  nnniilitinMil  awl  iiwttd 
sales,  the  following  were  granted  under  the  Vohmttwr  Tamil  Bam 

of  1867:—  ^ 


Year. 

Ana  of  Volunteer  Land 
Olden  graated. 

Year. 

nassssi- 

acre*. 

MML 

1871 

6,049 

1886 

1,99* 

1872 

7,317 

1886 

740 

1873 

2,880 

1687 

1.797 

1874 

7,756 

1888 

M» 

1875 

14,498 

1889 

783 

1876 

18,758 

1890 

882 

1877 

14,079 

1891 

1,100 

1878 

13,022 

1892 

690 

1879 

26,506 

1893 

600 

1880 

18,886 

1894 

NIL 

1881 

13,876 

1896 

NIL 

1882 

5,649 

1896 

60 

1883 
1884 

4,358 
4,500 

Total 

167,945 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  gene 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  1896  : — 


Year. 

Area  of  Granti. 

Year. 

Area  of  Qranta. 

Year. 

Ana  of 

1862 

acres. 
867 

1       1874 

acres. 
6,626 

1886 

ae 

1863 

808 

|      1875 

673 

1887 

&. 

1864 

301 

1876 

6,557 

1888 

3, 

1865 

2,855 

1877 

2,899 

1889 

1. 

1866 

12,288 

1878 

1,811 

1890 

1, 

1867 

13,935 

1879 

21,762 

1891 

1868 

11,310 

1880 

20,637 

1892 

« 

1869 

3,672 

'      1881 

7,113 

1893 

« 

1870 

11,970 

1882 

1,969 

1894 

41 

1871 

4,319 

1883 

2,535 

1895 

7 

1872 
1873 

1,969 
2,535 

1      1884 
1885 

6,626 
481 

1896 
Total 

3 

ALIENATED  AM                                                    265 

of  M-ration*  of                                                                      1  \  natal 
rkiaiat'tr                         f>osaJ   of  the  public    i                        rhe 

blowing  iv 

Acres. 
■Died  mod                               tender  and  pub! 

7,146,579 
1 X  3SK 

' 

lusive 
31st 

167. rur. 

posts,  186S 

ered  by  deeds  oi                                           24,712,939 

b  iiiocw  of  ftX                             system  of  deferred  |>ayn 

nber,  1896  ...........                                          _      S12 

»tion  tt&dtf  system  of  }u»me&t<                     ill  ... 
loainliUonnl  |ttir 

Total  nlicunted  or  in  process  of  alienation 

h*M                                                        parato  *  1                                hy 

iler,  as  tit                3  of  early  years 

Amount  paid                          r  chased 
1  the  end                   — 

Period 

Amount  received. 

I    1801    M 

5,002 

17 .1 
13,917, 

1882- [SMI 

1809 

refunds 

44,046,193 

iml  purchases   at  the  1                   ~% 

11  lands 

part*  l«a                                       *s  and  others  at  the  end  of  1896 

0  miners  under  the  Mining 
w  follows : — 

]*.viti,ml  Lowes 62:706,670 

Homratmd  Leases........  •„ 

1*1  Lt*S** 

i '  *  bcr  L.t*t  ■*' s 

1  arises  undtf  r  the  Mining  A 

Tot,-; 

•         * ' ".  *  ~ 

126,307,790 
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i 
The  total  available  area  of  the  colony  it  195,882,150  aof 
deducting  the  area  sold  and  otherwise  alienated,  45,257,468  atfg 
the  area  leased  126,307,790  acres,  making  a  total  of  171,565,21^ 
there  remained  a  balance  of  24,316,892  acres,  representing  tbej 
country  neither  alienated  nor  leased,  including  roads,  unoccupied  fll 
and  land  unsuitable  for  settlement.  ] 

Area  Available  fob  Settlemmtt.  * 

In  1895  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  question  of  had  MM 
as  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  FM 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed  estates  1 
hands  of  a  very  limited  number  of  proprietors!  backed  up  by  th( 
financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Although  it  may  be  m 
defence  of  the  policy  pursued  by  this  class  of  landowners,  tt 
many  cases  it  was  forced  upon  them  bv  the  defective  nati 
legislation,  which  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  very  dM 
interests  of  the  pastoralists  and  the  agricultural  settlers,  it  must] 
theless  have  been  patent  to  everybody  that  the  rate  at  which 
immense  alienations  of  the  public  estate  were  being  cacti 
threatened  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  place  formidable  oh 
in  the  path  of  healthy  settlement.  The  Acts  mentioned  have  now, 
ever,  been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  cafl 
operation  on  the  1  st  June  of  that  year.  As  has  already  bqsn  shown, 
radical  changes  in  land  legislation  have  been  effected  by  this  Ad 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial  action  on 
be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Grown  lands 
has  not  yet  been  alienated,  or  leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a  A 
period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  n 
those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered 
in  effect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  comparatively  small  port 
these  areas  is  ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands 
homestead  lease  in  the  Western  Division,  scrub  lands,  snow-o 
areas,  and  inferior  lands  leased  for  long  periods  of  fixed  tenure,  I 
as  pastoral  leases  renewable  for  long  terms,  form  another  categ 
lands  upon  which  past  legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  Th 
which  can  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  the 
limited  to  the  area  which  is  unalienated,  or  for  which  contract! 
not  been  entered  into,  further  reduced  by  the  excision  of  resen 
public  purposes,  for  gold  fields  and  other  forms  of  mining  enterpri 
for  railways  and  other  purposes.  At  the  close  of  1896  then 
24,712,939  acres  absolutely  alienated,  for  which  deeds  had  i 
20,212,812  acres  conditionally  sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  no 
complete :  324,843  acres  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  tun 
system  of  homestead  selection,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  inpeif 
6,874  acres  of  conditional  purchases  converted  into  homestead  ask 
and  13,260,052  acres  leased  with  the  right  to  purchase;  in  all,  58*1 
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lit  of 

re  given  l>eIow  : — 

£***ea  in  V  a  for  28  years  . 

-  21  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

-It  ,455 
ov,  with  r 

112,G70 
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»r  28  years  .  _  . . 
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V-VJ47t897 
existing  at  the  end  of  I 
I,  and  these  figures  show  how 
ilent  »  which  remedial  I' 

6,733  acres,  a  large 
irious  kinds  ;  and   it  allowance  be  no 

will  probably  1>»>  found  that 
which  t 

A   furth'  lion 

j  in  CM  area   available   for  immen 

<n  a  very  Inr^'o  area  ha    I 

Uj<'  privilege  granted  under 
"  and-  i  ae  of  the  i  area 

nt,  and  during 
L  year*  leases  for  the  folluwii  ilsoexpir  I. — 

rei. 

315 

1903  ...         17,1 1 1 

, 

I 6,053  Total..,,,,.,.  13,850,471 

which  fell  in  dun  1,226,315  acres),  and 

•  bat  under  the  Act  of 
ouiremenl 
the  immediate  influence  of 
at  little  more  than  54,000,* 

Limated   to  be  immediately 
tinted  in  the  foil  lions 

t.ree  great  divisions  of  New  South  Wales  : — 

100,000 

rn    Division  is  not  suitable  for 
tnrml  it,    and  the   area,    therefore,    left    open    to  the 
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operations  of  the  small  settler  combining 
pursuits  does  not  exceed  34,000,000  acres,  or  about 
territory  of  New- South  Wales. 

The- progress  of  alienation  and  conditional  settlaassot 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884*  and 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Area  Alienated  for 

AimOoodttlomair 

Purchased, 
standing  good  on 
Slat  December. 

.—  - ^ 

J 

At  end  of 
year. 

which  deeds  hare 
lamed. 

Latjadoa 

a* 

mores. 

acre*. 

aorta, 

sa 

1861 

7,146,579 

1871 

8,630,604 

2,280,000 

•..««•••••••••.••• 

H..l..^ 

1881 

22,406,746 

12,875,392 

1884 

22,779,733 

16,158,588 

1885 

22,872,366 

16,554,900 

1,900,800 

1886 

22,991,206 

16,945,579 

8,955,900 

•«•••■••. 

1887 

23,106,700 

17,262,567 

4,802,560 

•  •.•••Ml 

1888 

23,259,048 

17,499,665 

6,121,600 

... .•••*. 

1889 

23,442,013 

17,920,002 

6,928,804 

>••••••» 

1890 

23,615,720 

19,048,065 

9,903,949 

t „, 

1891 

23,775,410 

19,806,892 

11,284,131 

•••••. .M 

1892 

23,937,392 

20,115,467 

14,370,803 

■•••■. M. 

1898 

24,188,676 

20,214,361 

12,707,423 

.».»..■« 

1894 

24,358,717 

20,316,605 

12,870,191 

•  M«..«M 

1895 

24,566,945 

20,28*061 

12,963,203 

1 

1896 

24*712,939 

20,212,812 

18,260,062 

S 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  land  held  under  conditional 

virtually  alienated,  seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  cot 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 

Effects  of  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  a 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the 
tural  and  pastoral  production  of  the  country  is  obtained,  m 
areas  being  dealt  with  separately  as  regards  extent  and  rev 
another  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  acco 
been  given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  publi 
among  the  settlers  :  the  object  of  the  examination  which  folk* 
show  what  have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  u 
settlement  of  the  territory. 

When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  framing  of  the 
Lands  Act  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the 
in -Council  then  in  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  coanfci 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selectaoa 
survey  and  of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  nan 
tion  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  aa-apri 
[Herniation  side  by  side  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of?  t£tn 
The  statistical  records  for  the  year  1861  show  that  at  tha  olsfH 
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increased  areas,  supplied  the  deficiency.  What  effect  the  radical  chal 
introduced  by  the  Land  Act  of  1 895  will  have  remains  to  be  seen,  bat  ti 
is  little  doubt  that  great  improvement  will  result  from  the  new  syri 

The  principal  element  which  contributed  to  the  aggregation  of  j 
landed  estates  was  that  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands,  which  1 
measured  in  vast  areas  upon  the  application  of  the  run-holders, J 
bought  them  up  generally  at  the  upset  price — at  first  a  minimum  ofl 
per  acre,  raised  in  1878  to  £1  5s.  per  acre.  1 

The  following  analysis  of  the  different  methods  by  which  lands 
been  alienated  will  account  for  the  present  state  of  rural  settitt 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lands  from  the  year  181 
1896  inclusive  are  given  hereunder : — 


Year. 

Lota. 

Total  Area. 

Amount  realised. 

Avenftll 
per  AM 

No. 

acres. 

£ 

i 
£  s.  d 

1862 

532 

29,729 

'33,208 

1    2  4 

1863 

765 

15,392 

18,163 

1ST 

1864 

542 

31,393 

35,549 

1    2  f 

1865 

1,289 

63,303 

71,532 

1    2  T 

1866 

801 

65,799 

68,197 

1   0  1 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75,432 

1    1  4 

1868 

729 

50,636 

52,169 

1   0  i 

1869 

1,236 

93,428 

96,364 

1   0  1 

1870 

797 

51,722 

54,010 

1   01 

1871 

1,034 

49,303 

50,270 

1    0  i 

1872 

697 

61,073 

61,505 

1  0  1 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

1    0  1 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

596,785 

1   0  1 

1875 

6,658 

978,377 

992,786 

1    0  1 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,650 

1,707,323 

1    0  1 

1877 

8,380 

1,829,613 

1,838,457 

1   0  1 

1878 

4,564 

861,049 

1,071,486 

1    41 

1879 

2,012 

353,372 

447,557 

1    5  \ 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

1    4  \ 

1881 

2,691 

523,657 

616,309 

1    3  1 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,494 

1    5  < 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,268 

1 11  i 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  U 

1885 

51 

1,654 

5,513 

3   511 

1886 

793 

58,088 

100,627 

1  14  1 

1887 

1,124 

103,748 

158,747 

1  10  1 

J  888 

1,781 

100,128 

230,294 

2   6  1 

1889 

482 

18,430 

42,389 

2    6  1 

1890 

686 

66,160 

113,795 

1  14  fi 

1891 

703 

44,348 

89,139 

2    1  I 

1892 

896 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17  * 

1893 

1,019 

91,964 

175,115 

1  18  1] 

1894 

699 

42,973 

86,125 

2    0  1 
2    2  i 

1895 

485 

19,990 

57,008 

1896 

325 

11,214 

25,751 

*?1 

Total    

62,134 

9,222,557 

10,561,527 

1    2U 
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gures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter 
gin  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  effects  of 
rtion  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  during  the  ten 
I  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
f  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
Nigh  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
gislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
I  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  a 
erage  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
d,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
;  large  pastoral  estates. 

I  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
it  of  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction 
ypeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The  following 
ws  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the  period 
1883,  when  it  was  in  operation : — 


Lota 

Total  Area 
■elected. 

Tear. 

Lots. 

Total  Area 
selected. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

acres. 

477 

22,347 

1874 

1,112 

98,850 

362 

17,384 

1875 

1,343 

101,718 

248 

12,388 

1876 

1,126 

95,681 

251 

12,582 

1877 

1,364 

158,844 

332 

16,413 

1878 

893 

122,812 

270 

15,803 
18,589 

1879 

283 

1880 

182 

39,408 

545 

39,085 

1881 

1,605 

328,203 

367 

23,375 

1882 

2,240 

353,093 

340 

029 

1,272 

23,700 

83,733 

101,587 

1883 
Total 

209 

31,381 

15,750 

1,716,976 

a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
I  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
mconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
1  at  auction. 
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ttrwrnpt  i  vr  ri^fc*.  a  InfUi  d 
pi  bj  tk  Crown  Immdm  AdL  < 
inns  bought  in  tfee 


— 1  - 

I~ 

Tatel 

tJPJt 

KflL 

* 

■M 

IS74 

. 

« 

1875 

J2S 

is:t; 

Ml 

w 

»4S9 

1877 

3*7 

t 

m«e 

1878 

15 

' 

M089 

1870 

35 

1 

K9SD 

1880 

so 

wn 

J>S| 

35 

3,718 

1&S2 

29 

8,1*23 

IM 

23 

3,379 

IJSS 

Total.  _. 

2,114 

m 

bti  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  fibs 
» Itvni  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated  pn 

i\*olidating  pastoral  properties,  and  of  i 
tttions  of   conditional   purchaser?*, 
i  up  as  follows  : — 


rHor)4iU<>aalijr     Improved  Lnt* 
iold  hj  Kdd  to  Owneri  of 

Selection.  fniprofeiueiiU* 


Sold  br 
Pre-emption. 


ft 


acres. 
101,587 

98,633 
101,718 

!t.l,iisi 
158,S44 
122,812 

'"39,4ft* 

328,203 


1,400,196 


acres* 
10IJ>H7 
20,546 
1930S 

I5i«tsis 
224,841 
121 ;  oii-2 
237,64ff 
474,0119 
165,031 


acres, 
1,486 


81,103 

6,9ffl 
7,461 
5,183 


I 
■ 
I 

! 


1,549,611 


301.097 


11 


of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serial 

I  tin*  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased  to  op 

lint  mill  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  by  the 

number  of  selections,  principally  in  tfai 
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iparison  of  the  areas  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  dispossessing 
*es  of  their  holdings,  whilst  the  area  selected  does  not  exhibit  a 
f  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examination  of 
s  reveals  the  fact  that  since  1882  only,  there  have  been  30, 1 62,607 
conditional  purchases  transferred,  as  against  15,101,918  acres 
for — a  difference  of  15,060,689  acres,  which  have  to  a  very  large 
jone  to  increase  the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detriment  of 
settlement. 


Selections. 

Transfers. 

ear. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

1882 

14,607 

2,392,220 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,725 

1,621,948 

6,213 

1,508,583 

1884 

10,657 

1,453,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

1885 

5,372 

1,114,871 

9,079 

2,286,730 

1886 

6,061 

954,560 

7,154 

1,861,877 

1887 

4,478 

723,151 

7,440 

2,159,429 

1888 

5,364 

862,716 

10,469 

3,096,051 

1889 

4,686 

740,964 

10,741 

2,327,562- 

1880 

8,526 

1,713,577 

13,492 

1,863,508 

1881 

6,149 

1,306,534 

16,727 

2,333,808 

1892 

4,396 

816,399 

14,017 

2,060,130 

1883 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825,097 

\m 

2,617 

414,355 

11,235 

1,617,263 

\m 

1,751 

253,431 

11,517 

1,785,011 

1*06 

1,279 

199,450 

11,264 

1,777,783 

til 

.       90,061 

15,101,918 

156,611 

30,162,607 

tost  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  transfers 
ide  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
a  absolutely  transferred  by  the  original  selectors.  But  if  to  the 
irted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  land 
rred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  20,591,950 
at  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  672  holdings, 
to  each  one  an  average  domain  of  30,642  acres,  is  easily  accounted 
he  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  number 
ers  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  cases  these  large  estates  are  held 
nership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by  companies  and  financial 
tions. 
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EXCLUDING  land  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Grown,  them 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  end  of  March,  1897,  63,145  fad 
1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent  Twenty-one  years  previously  suchl 
numbered  36,984.  The  increase  in  number  amounted  during  si 
to  71  per  cent.,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the  holdings  sxItsjm 
13,525,497  to  43,467,212  acres,  or  221  per  cent  The  average 
alienated  holdings  gradually  rose  from  366  acres  in  1876  to  770 
1883  ;  between  1884  and  1892  this  average  increased  very  little, 
1893  the  figures  took  a  downward  movement,  falling  to  688  ■ 
1897— the  lowest  average  since  1881.  This  decline  in  the  aven 
is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  the  t 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  four  years  being  slightly  greater  tl 
made  during  the  previous  eight  years.  The  following  table  4 
average  for  each  year  since  1876  : — 


Yearendod 
31  March. 

Avenge  die  of 
Holding. 

Year  ended 
31  March, 

Arenmitecf 
Holding. 

acres. 

acres. 

1876 

366 

|         1887 

780 

1S77 

459 

i          188S 

778 

1878 

482 

1889 

795 

1879 

567 

1890 

767 

1880 

569 

1891 

780 

1881 

691 

1892 

784 

1882 

753 

1893 

750 

1883 

770 

|          1894 

746 

1884 

770 

1          1695 

707 

1885 

762 

1          1896 

609 

1880 

778 

1897 

668 

The  increase  kIiowii  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  tl 
series  is  322  acres,  so  that  the  average  extent  of  holdings  i 
twice  as  large  as  in  187G.  This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  lfl 
transferred  to  the  larger  estates  by  private  purchase,  and,  Ai 
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tortion  of  the  period,  to  the  acquisitions  by  auction  sale  and 
nent  purchase,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  been  so  marked 
U. 

iring  the  existing  rural  holdings  of  various  sizes  with  those 
ear  1880,  it  will  be  found  that  estates  under  16  acres  in  extent 
Tcoocd  183  per  cent.,  while  those  from  16  to  200  acres  in  extent 
vanced  only  30  per  cent  Between  201  and  400  acres  in  area 
iber  of  holdings  shows  an  increase  of  38  per  cent ;  those  from 
1,000  acres  in  area  increased  51  per  cent. ;  from  1,001  to  2,000 
11  per  cent  ;  from  2,001  to  10,000  acres,  124  per  cent ;  while 
ifgest  class  of  holdings,  those  from  10,001  acres  upwards,  the 
in  number  has  been  106  per  cent,  during  the  seventeen  years. 
joined  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  different  classes  at 
terms  of  the  period  named  : — 


Tear  ended  31*t  March. 

1880. 

1886. 

i                   1 

1800.         |        1895.         j        1897. 



:      1 

4.974           5,409    J       7,290 

12,301 
25,707 
8,299 
7,569 
2,475 
2,013 
656 

14,082 

SCTCS    

21,302          20.998          22.048 

27,627 

t acres     

00  acres 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 

6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1,413 
513 

6,774 
6,849 
2,191 
3,910 
658 

8,579 
7,517 

;000  acres 

0,000 sores    ... 
d  upwards 

2,557 

2,109 

672 

«al   

39,918 

43,079 

49,720 

59,020 

63,143 

ioldingB  under  16  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
of  183  per  cent  is  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
ring  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  large  urban  population. 
ct  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
ngs  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the 
\  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501,  while 
'  they  numbered  36,206,  showing  an  advance  of  only  32  per 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  in  a 
lisle  degree  :  in  April,  1897,  there  were  12,855  holdings  of  401 
d upwards  in  extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
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of  73  per  cent  in  number  during  that  short  period.     The  i 
ings,  as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  every  fifth  year  since  188( 

1897,  is  given  below  : — 


Year  ended  31st  March. 


Total  Area  of  Holdings. 


I 
1880  

1885  

1890  

1895  

1897  


22,721,603 
32,843,317 
37,497,889 
41,736,073 
43,467,212 


The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1877  amounted  to  more  than  c 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  holdings  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1 
proportion  had  fallen  to  one-twenty-sixth,  the  area  unenclosed 
period  being  only  1,663,229  acres  out  of  a  total  of  43,467,21 
occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation  of  leg 
and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables  oocv 
effect. 

Metropolitan  District. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  shon 
present  state  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  Xe* 
Wales,  it  will  bo  better  to  extend  the  inquiry  successively 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  ii 
they  were  opened  up,  following  the  inarch  of  colonization,  in 
tin*  four  zones  of  settlement  into  which  the  country  may  be  sa 
geographically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  westei 
of  the  (treat  Dividing  Range,  and  the  western  plains.  Eat 
having  its  own  special  character,  offers  to  the  settler  different 
resources  according  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  fr 
metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement  extended  lirst  along  tin 
then  to  the  central  ami  more  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  ta 
following  afterwards  the  course  of  the  great  inland  rivers  towi 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  colony  ;  thence  to  the  great  j 
the  west,  spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  coi 
the  territory.  Nature  assisted  by  legislation  contributed  to  the 
of  settlement  into  its  present  form  -the  natural  course  of  even 
e\er,  being  at  times  interrupted  by  sudden  rushes  of  popul 
points  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  even  to  its  l 
extremities. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  I 
of  the  metro]K)lis  and  its  suburbs  is  out>ide  the  limits  of  this  € 
tion,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  < 
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'it    it   may   be   stated*   nevertheless,  that  as  regards  the 
i    and    u  Union  of  landed  property  in   the  city  usd 

tlney   there  is    now    little   difference    between   thin    and 
r  communities.     The  figures  given  U> low  refer  only  to  rural 
in    the    remaining    portion   of   this  county,    where  the  first 
[>   colonize  were  made.     It   will   be  seen  from  the  table,   in 
ie    h  are  distributed  into  aeries  of  various  areas,  that 

of  holder*  of  alienated   land,  viz, : — 
ho  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  (2)  persons  occupying 
liich  they  rent  frem  the  freeholders  ;  (8)  owners  of  land  who 
other    private   owners  lauds   which   they   work    in   addition 
vvk    t  :    (4)  persons  who,   in  addition  to  their  6 

rown  areas  which  are  generally  devoted  to  the 
bo  rent  laud  belonging  to  private 
fcfl   land   which  belongs  to   the   State  ;   arid  ($)  pa 

heir  freehold,  are  both  Crown  and  private 


Occupier*  of— 


'*"  _J        E  (*  3    is  a  "£  *- 


«H  •; 


No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

1.GM 

1J40 

H 

166 

H 

.. 

Iftt 

52 

Pi 

.    . . 

rta 

290 

50 

00 

41) 

M 

.. 

•  a.. 

232 

125 

30 

1 

1 

1 

M 

25 

7 

106 

6fi 

m 

64 

„ 

2,405 

424 

1 

1 

1 

Of 


part  of  New  South   Wales,  outside  towns  and   purely 

are  alienated  in  holdings  over  1   acre  in 

this  or  60*04  per  cent.,  are  in  the 

of  the  land  ;  whilst   I  acres,  or  3ft*96 

are   leased   to   tenant  occupiers.     There  are  5,683  persons 

their  own   freeholds,    2,405  tenants   of  private  land,   424 
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.,iis  \%>'i«i  \«i>.  own  and  rent  from  private  persons  portions  o 

i    ^>,  -in-  .»■•*  ncr  of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached  :  one 

...a  !vi-  ■»■  trio  i>o8ition  of  renting  a  portion  of  his  holdin 

\  *i.  i.i-iM»iis  and  a  portion  from  the  Crown  ;  and  one  who,  in  a 

» .  •:  * i ; i.;  :i is  own  freehold,  is  a  Crown  and  private  tenant.    The 

mum  '.ami  enclosed  in  this  district  is  410,092  acres;  and  unei 

■>:»  u-it's.    The  area  in  cultivation  is  46,605  acres.    Persons  i 

>wii  lam  I  cultivate  33,162  acres;  and  occupiers  of  private 

..:.  !:»,n;l  acres. 

Kivm  i he  number  of  rural  landholders  in  the  district  it  is 
.i  [ii;ii  ihc  average  area  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  large. 
iuv  1'iMrict  of  Camden  it  reaches  269  acres;  in  Camphelltnwt 
■.uici,  I'M)  acres  :  in  "NVollongong,  130;  and  in  Penrith,  Hi 
\\  iiul.Mir  aiul  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  78  ami  70  reap* 
1'amuuatta,  .r>0  ;  while  for  Hyde  it  is  only  26,  and  for  the 
!  1 1 . 1 1 »  I V  i|  ii v  I  >ist  rict  i  m ly  1  •f5.  The  average  area  for  the  whole  < 
miU  ."»♦*•  acres  per  holding. 
I  In-  In  ►Klines  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


.1   ll.-Min- 


I 


|    Aliermtttl 
Holdings. 


;■•  »  ii-i     

in.»   in*    

.    1    'Mil  ;iilvi 

■ .  . .  i  -nut   u|»u;inls 
I- 1  .1      


<;,.us 

2,  (Mil 
1-J4 

i  — 

S.."iiri 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Total. 


ProiiortioD 

to 
Total  Area 
of  District. 


Area  in  Cultr 


Pt 

Total.  tfl 

H 


I 


a  itch. 

r»if20i 
nn  ,:un 

I.'bI.ITI 


per  cent. 
10-84 
40*43 
W-7" 
a  MIS 


472.HS1        UK) -00 


acri's. 
1«,S07 
24.. SSI 

4(>.r>or> 


II  e 

1 !•*» 


"/ti  lessees  of  Crown  hinds  occupying  an  area  of  2,9** i 

bi'imr  held  undei ndiiional   lease  and   1,242  acres' 

oi  tenure.      Tin*  area  enclosed  is  1.1  11  acres,  and  une 

and  there  are  under  cultivation  2S  acres,  principally 

iie  \alne  of   impro\ ements  on  Crown  lands  in  this  di» 

!"  iOu.      Tin*  total  area   of  alienated  land  and  C'mwi 
I  /  "i.»'»*;.">  acres,     deducting  the  area  cultivated — 4ti,G3 

-.een  that  the  area  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  am 
VI '.',<»:» 2  aeres. 

ova  of  the  di.strii-t  is  1,006.720  acres.    The  figures  rej 
i  %  en  above  do  not  include  holdings  under    1    acre, 
■i    includes   the  metropolitan  district,  an  addition  of 
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200,000  acres  must  be  made  to  the  alienated  area  on  this 
a*  thus  bringing  the  area  up  to  675,000  acres,  so  that  the  actual 
sf  Crown  lands  unoccupied  is  not  more  than  330,000  acres, 
bg  much  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 


Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys. 

m  the  county  of  Cumberland  colonization  advanced  westward,  and 
kmal  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  were  rapidly 
bd  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms.  The  progress  of  settle- 
vas  then  deflected  to  the  northward  by  the  high  range  of  abrupt 
lins  in  the  west  which  was  so  long  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the 
'in  that  direction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
fr,  abounding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural, 
tended  colonists,  and  at  the  present  time  more  population  is  con- 
feed  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  South  Wales 
t  the  metropolitan  area.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  district  comprising  the  Hunter 
awkeabury  Valleys : — 


1 

Occupiers  of— 

Area  alienated. 

1 

ts3 

1 

jj 

I 

1 

c 

% 

31 

M 

MM 

II 

y 

1 

it 

I! 

31 

11 

1** 

a  F 

Si 

2  s  * 

1*1 

£"■■-  - 

5-1 

Total 

Freehold. 

Private 
Rented. 

Total. 

1 

Na 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1 
!  No. 

No. 

acres. 

acrea. 

acre*. 

:a 

092 

121 

188 

5 

I     25 

1,748 

651,704 

173,087 

825,01)1 

m 

til 

24 

35 

3 

!        5 

261 

112,366 

17,455 

129,821 

*tskuul| 

1,584 

1,156 

262 

36 

3 

1      7 

3,047 

364,5.17 

183,539 

548,006 

887 

195 

127 
.     . .. 

54 

5 

13 

1,261 

135,401 

53,237 

188,038 

■1 

3*308 

2,103 

534 

SOS 

IS 

i  M 

0,317 

1,264,028  |   428,218 

1,602,240 

■  division  contains  a  total  area  of  5,310,080  acres,  of  which 
246  acres,  or  31*87  percent,  are  alienated  among  6,317  land- 
's, so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the 
r  is  268  acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  1,264,028  acres,  or 
per  cent,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  and 
18  acres,  or  25*30  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  In  the 
ig  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  proportion  of  land 
j  freeholders  is  considerable,  amounting  respectively  to  78*93  and 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  county,  and  together 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  whole  division.  It 
a  seen  on  reference  to  the  table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held 
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by  tenant  occupiers  is  small  compared  with  the  total  alienated  am 
25-30  per  cent,  being  leasehold,  of  which  10*28  and  10*84  per  cfl 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland  respectively,  while  the  rented  pf 
of  Hunter  and  Cook  together  only  amount  to  4*18  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  returned  at  6,317  for  the 
district  Of  these,  3,306  occupy  their  own  freeholds  ;  2,103  are  f 
tenants ;  534  rent  various  private  areas  in  addition  to  their  own 
308  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  4 
lands  on  lease;  16  occupy  holdings  a  portion  of  which  cond 
private  rented  land  and  the  other  portion  of  Crown  land ;  and  90 
in  the  position  of  being  the  possessors  of  freehold  with  both  f 
rented  land  and  Crown  lands.  As  before  stated,  the  average  a 
holdings  in  this  district  is  268  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  150  at 
the  county  of  Cook,  and  a  maximum  of  497  acres  in  that  of  H 
Durham  comes  next  with  472  acres  per  holding ;  and  the  area  is 
lower  in  Northumberland,  which  has  an  average  of  180  acres  per  he 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,538,678  acres ;  and  anew 
153,568  acres.  There  are  67,897  acres  in  cultivation — 37,271  m 
land  occupied  by  the  owners,  and  30,626  acres  of  private  rented 
The  classification  of  the  holdings  in  this  division  will  be  found  I 
The  average  area  of  the  large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  21,798  aa 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holding 

AreainCaMtn 

Size  of  Holding*. 

Total 

Proportion 

to 
Total  Area 
of  District. 

Total. 

5" 

to  J 
Ho 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

2,242 

3,381 

415 

265 

14 

acres. 
24,411 
405,049 
259,509 
698,014 
305,173 

per  cent. 
1-44 
23*94 
15-34 
41-25 
1803 

acres.     .  pet 
10,611          4 
45,645          1 
6,440 

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    .. 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

4,881 
320 

Total 

6,317 

1,692,246 

100-00     1     67,897 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  260,560 
held  by  410  lessees,  374  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  0 
area,  108,729  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  151,83] 
under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  209,491  acres 
unenclosed.  51,069  acres.  Only  2f>9  acres  of  Crown  lands  areculti 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Cook.  The  value  of  improvements  is  re! 
at  .£47,214,  or  an  average  of  al>out  3s.  7d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  I 
Crown  lands  in  occupation  is  1,952,806  acres ;  and  deducting  fro 
the  area  cultivated — 68,156  acres — there  remains  an  area  of  l,8i 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying.     The  total  area  of  the  c 
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«,  there  remain  unalienated 

jpied  about  3,320,000  acres  of  '  !n  vwn  lauds,  making  allowance 

I  acre  not  included  in  the  figure*  given  above* 


South  Coast  District* 

earlier  portion  of    the    present  century  colonization   took  a 

•it  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended  rapidly 

rivers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  till 

in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.     Later 

of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  apprrhon- 

pies  wh  ich  should  guid  e  colo  n  i  z  a  1 1  on  bran  gli  t  an  *u  t  tli  e 

of    these   lar  ito  numerous  and  oomparativelj 

cultivated  by   a  fairly   pr 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  ol  Camden.     The 

B  in  Auckland  and  Dainpier,  owing  to  their  distance 

netropolis,  and  1  liso  t<>  the   mountainous  character  of 

ible  portion  of  the  kind  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  376 

Free  n  "v  ;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached  the 

vses  to  23i  I    and 

ui  I  average  for  the  whole  district  being  228  acres 

e  South  Coast  diet r id  ali  nated  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Occupiers  of— 

Area  Alienated. 

11 

% 

rl 

f3| 

£ 

1 
1 

i 

£ 

n 

fl 

a 

1 

fit 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Ken  Led. 

Total. 

Na 

Nm. 

Nm. 

acre*. 

acre*. 

acres. 

i,50fi 

74 

4 

17 

8,799 

«7,0W 

606,887 

Til 

11 

ais 

1,303 

190,079 

33* 

76 

1 

9 

052 

152,964 

83,192 

100,1m 

MS 

lo4  |      62 

6 

8 

sm 

68,S0O 

342,115 

:..'•> 

2,141 

734       341 

SI 

IUI 

6,025 

1,000,730  1    1 1 

1,503,087 

of  1  land  is  shown  to  bo  1,508,087  acres,  or  28*97 

total  area — -5,205,120  acres- — of   this  portion  of   the 

extent  of   land   occupied    bj    the  proprietors   themselves 

or  70-31  per  •>  nt.  ;  and  of  that  leased  to  tenant 

447,351  acres,  or  29*66  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated.    There 

ther  in  these  counties  3,328  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds, 
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L',  1 4 1  tenants  of  private  rented  lands,  734  persons  occupying  bo 
own  and  leaw*d  private  lands,  341  occupiers  of  freehold  with 
binds  attached,  21  } arsons  occupying  private  rented  lands  with 
lands  attached,  and  GO  persons  whose  holdings  are  partly  the 
partly  leased  from  private  owners,  and  partly  belonging  to  the  C 
;l  total  of  0,025  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  end 
1,37(»,S52  acres,  leaving  128,235  acres  unenclosed.  The  area  in 
tion  is  53,071  acres,  of  which  32,181  acres  represent  land  occn 
1  lie  owners,  and  20,890  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  l>e  classified  as  under.     The  i 
mvu  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  15,817  acres 


Area  of  IIoIcIIukb. 


Size  «>[  Hokiin^N. 


Alifnnted 
,  Holdings.  | 


Total. 


I 


Proportion 
to  Total  Arm 
of  District. 


Area  under  Cat 

Pro 
ToUL 


'  No. 

1  tfiffllaiTiw  I  1,701 

III  to  4'M>  acres  4,030 

•Mil  to  1,001)  acres 0*24 

l.MOl  to  10,000  norcs    205 

10,001  iicivh  and  up  wards..  5 


Total    6,023 


I 
acres. 

14,070  I 
390,047  i 
381,934  I 
430,042  | 

79,088 


per  cent. 

0-93 

3952 

2533 

28-97 


acres. 
2,228 

35,371 

9,644 

4.992 

S30 


1,308,087  i    100-00 


53,071 


Tin*  area  of  (Yown  lands  occupied  is  183,991  acres,  83,052  acrv: 
In -M  under  conditional  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  1 14,708  acrv: 
unenclosed,  'u  !.--.'»  aeres.  The  eultivated  area  is  'X\7  acres--ne: 
in  t he  ei unities  i if  St.  Vincent  and  Auckland.  The  total  number  of 
U  I  S3,  of  whom  0.'»  occupy  Crown  lands  only  :  and  the  value  of  in: 
iiients  on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  £43,7oO,  or  an  average  of 
U.  10d.  per  acre  occupied.  This  average  may  seem  low,  hut  is  aco 
fin-  l»y  the  f.iet  that  a  la'-^o  area  is  unenclosed,  especially  in  « 
Auckland. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1.9 
a.  res.  and,  deducting  the  '»:»,  10<  aero  cultivated,  there  are  1,9 
.hits  iiM-d  for  u-»  'in^  and  »iair\i:i^  and  other  purposes.  The  tot 
.»!'  (he  counties  ,-..inprM»u'  this  distri.-;  hein^r  3.2O3.120  acres,  tl 
v.-il'er  a'i'ice.iii-d  '.or  und-M-  oci,,.:i,.,.:i«'n.  making  allowance  fur  ali 
ii- ''.:■.!:--  uv.iler  1  ..eve  1:1  i\:-  •  :.  v.  !dch  arc  n«»t  included  al)ove, 
aoi-r.l   ■  \il7i|.«,«10  ovre-. 


No 


m:;   i' 


tl  .■   North   C.\ist   ti>?vv:   iht 
d  »Mn:dI\.  »■!   '.rite  vcaiN.  aletu' 


\s[    P:>ii:u*t. 

vcupation  of  the  eountiy 
i-.e  thanks  of  the  tine  riven 


1  >T  DI8TI 


warding  alienated    holdi 
ow  : — 


Total. 


Fpwtaid 


To*-,  I. 


» 

No. 

MB 

2,248 

3 

U 

20 

1 

fro 

2 

4 

1,006 

•j  _h '-..r,.., 

IS 

4* 

■ 

" 

a»ra 

M  BHH  ail    t  .' '  'in 

naftad  in 


ii  Coast 
best  ami  suits  as  r  nent, 

b*>  lie  Act  of 

»il— been  ;  ''ii  till*:' I, 

bom  only 

their 

>hol<U  ;  and  54  add  to  I 

to 
f  the  total   extiml 

»  iij- 
I  by 

her)  its  I 

f  the 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The 
area  of  large  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  24,819  at 


Size  of  Holdings. 


Alienated 
Holdings. 


Area  of  Holdings, 

i*roportion  t 

to  Total  Area! 

of  District. 


Total. 


Area  in  Cult 

""P 
Total. 


1  to  30  acres  

31  to  400  acres 

401  to  1,000  acres  .... 
1,001  to  10,000  acres  . 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 


No. 

1,378 

6,593 

606 

194 


I 


acres. 
16,555 
801,433 
370,013 
439,048 
546,026 


Total  8,793       2,173,075 


percent 
0*76 
36-88 
1703 
20-20 
2513 


100-00 


acres. 

8,502 

120,792 

13,551 

5,063 

306 


148,304 


The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1,832,369  acres,  held  bi 
to  the  nuinlwr  of  709,  of  whom  586  occupy  Crown  lands  in  con] 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  123  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  T 
under  conditional  lease  is  175,322  acres ;  and  under  all  other  f 
lease,  1,657,047  acres.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  1 
acres  :  and  unenclosed,  1,099,717  acres.  The  area  cultivated  i 
acres ;  and  the  value  of  improvements  is  returned  as  £81,501,  o 
lid.  i>er  acre  occupied,  this  small  average  being  accounted  for 
fact  that  so  large  an  area  remains  unenclosed. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  4  ( 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 149,946  j 
then*  remains  an  area  of  3,^55,498  acres  used  for  grazing  and  d 
and  other  purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  division  l>ein"  S,9 
acres,  the  area  unalienated  and  unoccupied,  making  allowance  fo: 
a  ted  holdings  under  1  acre,  which  are  not  included  aljove,  will  b< 
■1,750,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is,  however,  unfit  for  sett! 

From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  he  obtained  of  the  i 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and 
country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great  D 
Kange.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main  elenn 
determining  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of  adminis 
boundaries.  In  this  part  of  the  colony  the  settlement  of  the 
lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  the  tal 
which  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  aTic 
valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  wa 
from  tin?  immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 


Cknthal  Tablklani>. 

After  the  difficulties  l>ctween  the  coast  ami  the  interior  ha 
overcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization  penetrated  to  the  centra 
land,   thence  extending  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  aftc 


THE  HLELAND. 


tor. 


ly  spreading  ovor  the  whole  of  the  great  western  interior. 

followed   tfac  rivers,  and   occupied,  little 

all    the    available   laud,    Until    Ebt    the   present    time   only    I 
r>r  country  remains  untenant" -J. 

*ral   taljl«  Lsing  the  counties  grouped  around  the 

irst,  Orange,  and  bfudgee,  was   the  first  .settled,  ami  the 
a  of  the  alienated  Land*  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated 
n  in  the  following  table  : — 


Occupien  of— 


e 

u 

5* 

n 

*i 

± 

z-    - 
"J  : 


I 


ArtaaliewM 


i 


4sa 


12» 

21 


No. 

No, 

No. 

U4 

4 

x. 

32 

IBS 

B 

14 

1 

23 

4 

4 

14 

1 

I 

72 

254 

11 

24 

4S 

158 

U 

27 

47 

245 

12 

21 

161 

15 

42 

2d 

15 

40 

Ufl 

2,051 

:<; 

233 

847 
400 

1,115 
1.7J17 


9S4.900 
614,644 


en  that  the  number  of  holders 
in  this  part  of  the  colony  is  8,1!  1G,  of  whom  4,153  occupy 
m  freeholds;   I  ants;  513  mds  from 

i  ei  r  ow  1 1  freeholds  ;  2,<  15 1  [ te r*  >nfi  oreii  p  v 
r  al  1  y  f o r  gra^  i  addit  t on  t  o  I 

ii  private  and  Crown  lands  ;  and  238  are  tenants 
did  the  <  Town,  as  well  as  possessing  hmd  of  their 
Th'  7  acres,  representing  3961  per  cent 

urea  of  the  district,  which  is  computed  at  1 1,649,280  bu 

3  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  86*50 
hi  1st  622,827  acres  are  leased  to  ten 
rs.      In  the  county  of  Roxburgh  tin*  proportion  of  land  leased 

290,600  acres  alienated   in  this 

ing  held  by  tenants  ;  and  in  Westnua 

;   and    178.971    acres   respectively,  or  2tH)8 

Id  in  the  same  manner,     The  proportion  in 

nuaining   counti  illy  diminishes  from    16*48  per  cent,  in 

and  11*55  |  in  Wellington  to  6*66  per  cent,  in   I 

r  cent,  in  Gordon,  when-  the  country  is  less  thickly  settle" 
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and  is  occupied  principally  for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  central  1 
are  situated  sonic  of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  \K 
land  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees 
descendants,  who  consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advanti 
large  scale  of  the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  1 
Act  of  18G1. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  535  acres, 
from  a  maximum  of  1,112  acres  in  Brisbane  and  924  acres  i 
owing  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  345 
Wellington,  and  342  in  Westmoreland.  The  total  area  of  alien* 
enclosed  is  4,540,339  acres,  or  98*39  per  cent. ;  the  area  unenclos 
only  74, 1 1 S  acres.  The  area  cultivated  is  282,493  acres — 207,: 
being  land  worked  by  the  owners,  and  75,288  acres  by  tenant*. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  asunder.     Tin 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  22,969  acre; 


Size  of  Holding*. 


Alirnntcd 
Holding*. 


Area  of  Holdiiifp. 


Total. 


Proportion 

to  Total 
Area  of  Dis- 
trict. 


ArvaiaCul 


Total. 


1  to  30  acres  

31  to  400  acre*  

401  to  l.OOOacMVH 

lool  to  10.000  acres... 
I0,e01  acres  ami  upwards' 

Total    


No. 
1,700 
5,096 
1,178 
57(5 
66 


acres. 

13.524 

8311,088 

736,315 

1.512.592 

i,5i5.9:*> 


S.616       4.614.4.">7 


I 

i 

per  cent.  ■ 
0-29    ' 
1812 
15HH 
32-7S    ' 
32-S3 


acres. 

5,285 

144,01)3 

76,902 

49,339 

6,064 


100  tK) 


2S2.493 


The  area  of  Cnwn  lands  occupied  on  the  central  talildand  is  3 
acres,  of  which  1,294.679  anv<  hiv  held  under  conditional  1 
S,126  acres  under  settlement  least-.  There  are  3.o9S,6iSN  acres 
and  46S.664  tinvs  uiu-r.clox-d.  The  mimlior  of  lessees  is  2.">."»4, 
2,.°>6,">  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  alienated  holdings, 
occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  ana  cultivated  is  4,196  acres 
value  of  improNonienis  is  returned  at  £4-r».\.r>SG — an  average 
2>.    Id.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  area  of  sdieiiatui  .ami  a:.d  Ovw  :i  laml>  occupied  is  ? 
acres  ;  and  deducting  tV.Mn  ihi>  *ii«  ana  i::  cultivation —  2jSG.CS 
i here  remain  S.  1^"». l'Ji' .;.  r«  n  ;jM-d  !••!■  u»-a/iisi;  and  dairying  i 
purpoNcv  The  tni.il  ;,;..;  nf  the  c>>u!itii>  compiled  in  tht 
I'l-in^  1  1.6  ii,.:>i'1  .  c-i  n.  r.i«-  a>,  ;  ;..i;'..-r  aiienati'd  imr  occupied, 
toi  ■  alienated  h-ili'iinv:s  uiiu- :  i  ;4.:  ■  in  extent,  which  are  not 
:m  live  foivyoinj;  li^r.iis.  wi'.'.   '.»    .."■.■;::  ."•a1  i-Vv'OU  acres. 


SOUTHERN  TABLELAND. 


rniERx  Tableland. 

»nt  in  tit**  southern  tableland  do 

rral  district,   the  piincipf 
proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  their  | 
following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
which  comprise  tit  is  portion  of  the  colony  : — 


Occupier*  of— 


i    r 


3- 


1 


5? 


Area  Alienated. 


1 


m 

462 
141 

676 

117 
MS 

345 
1«» 


No 

ia 

128 

3 

6 

4X 

I 

132 

64 

14 

Ufl 

75 

0 

28 

sat 

204 

60 

17'> 

ID 

161 

1*9 

5 

H 

4 

66 

m 

i 

61 

88 

i 

6 

no 

64 

i 

(HI 

91 

IB 

i 

7 

17 

74 

8 

38 

20u 

6 

IS 

44 

113 

Hi 

14 

62 

12 

1*502 

600 

2,167 

m 

817 

4*:. 

B2& 

622 

1,013 

111 

M2 
248 

MM 


:i.t.  | 

:u.'i.:i;i 
796,681 
966,240 

m,o«« 

00,666 

566,973 

5lin.Q4& 

232,264 
412.824 


MTN, 

127,883 

60,416 
34,160 


IffOt, 

■86,671 

:,-,..,«.,; 
834.404 

642,887 

6X6,768 
667,766 

244.216 
M6,6S] 


,143,876 


ratine  MetytM 


l.iiid  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  colony  comprises  7,980,304 

whole   of  its  area,    which    contains 

.-      I  if  fchi    extent  of  >••  336,428  acTea,  or  lots 

.I  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy;    whilst   7,143,676 

8nt.f   are  occupied  by  the  If  themselves* 

centagc  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  g  ia  the  counti- 

27*44  and  21*06  respectively.     There 
I     p  in   Oowley  county,    14-13   in    Murray,    11- 1 

k  »n,  and  8-31  in  WyuyanL     In 

o-tion  dwindles  from  8*1  2  per  cent,  in  I  Earden 

i u them  county  of  Wallace, 

he  total  number  of  is  10,045,  of 

►Ids  ;   1,502  fl  l  iiits;  690 

>oth  dese  r  i  i  py  a  reas  of  i 1  r o  wn 

a<i*  ccupy  private  rented   I 

and  817  panKHM  who  pom  bolds 

from     private    owners    and    from    the    Crown.       The 
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conditions  of  settlement  in  which  ]>astoral  occupation  is  th< 
feature  must  necessarily  greatly  affect  the  average  extent 
holdings,  and  in  this  division  it  will  be  found  to  attain  fa 
proportions,  794  acres  being  the  average  throughout,  with  a  i 
of  1,1 2G  acres  in  Goulburn,  and  a  minimum  of  525  acres  ii 
The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  7,878,744  acres ;  and  ui 
101,560  acres.  The  total  extent  in  cultivation  is  307,920  a 
244,021  acres  worked  by  owners,  and  63,899  acres  by  tenan 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  district  ;  but  it  is  on 
estates  of  the  southern  tableland  that  there  has  been  the  mof 
increase  in  cultivation.  The  area  cultivated  on  estates  ov« 
acres  in  extent,  viz.,  33,846  acres,  is  193  per  cent  higher  thai 
four  years  ago,  when  it  stood  at  22,492  acres.  The  advance  I 
place  in  every  county  in  the  district,  but  the  county  of  3 
shows  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdi 
1,011  acres  in  the  year  1892-3  to  3,866  acres  in  1893-4.  11,( 
in  lS94-f>,  11,616  acres  in  1895-6,  and  17,655  acres  in  1896 
average  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  i 
The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


Shu*  of  Holdings. 


1  to  30  acre*  

31  to-UiOucri**  

401   to  1,000  .-KTfS 

l,0Ol  to  lO.onOam-s    ... 
10,001  aert'saiul  upwards 


1         Area  of 

Holdings. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 

Area  in  Co 

Alienated 
Holdings. 

1 

Total. 

Total. 

of  District, 

■ 

No. 

acres. 

i 

1  per  cent. 

ocret. 

2.002 

1(5,874 

0-21 

5.0182 

5.22."» 

1     Ni;  1.786 

10-KO 

ft>,4«l 

1,472 

!>.">4.G73 

1 1  <N> 

7.\!SSN 

1/213 

3,27*.  1<)2 

41-08 

loutfta 

133 

2,SGN,Sf>9 

3.V9r> 

33.S4<i 

10,04o 

:  7,!>SO,304 

100-00 

307.92" 

The  ana  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the 
tableland  is  4,f>3n-l7ii<.)  acres,  of  which  then*  are  under  ci 
lea.se  1, 17»»,:»:»r»  acres.  The  area  enclosed  is  3,1  <Jl, 717  a 
unenclosed  l,:US,a"»2  acres.  The  total  nuinher  of  lessees  is 
whom  2.  ll»."»  hold  alienated  lands  also,  and  173  occupy  Crown  h 
The  area  ciiltixated  on  Ci\n\n  lands  is  very  .small— only  1..' 
The  vali f   iiiipro\eine!its  i^   returned  at  £  42  l.3oS.  or  an  a 

alMiut    Is.    lt»d.   per  acre  occupied. 

The  a iea  of  alienateil  land  and  <  Yown  land  occupied  is  1 
acres,  and  deduciinv:  ihe  area  cultivated,  :><_MJ.2  4«i  acres,  the 
1 2.2 10.VJ7  acres  de\.. ted  to  -ra/inir  and  dairying  Th'.*  totJ 
the  district  is  |ii,7:i.\2UH  acres,  and  making  allowance  for 
holding  u!-di-r  1  :»ere  in  e\tent.  which  nre  not  included  in  the 
th.-le  are  left  neither  alienated  imr  iHVUpicd  ahout  4,060,4 
which,  nt  com m'.  include  laud  that  is  uf  nu  practical  use. 
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Northern  Tableland. 

lortliern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  freeholders  and 

v  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  small  minority 

mpierfl   of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 

tli  in  fcb  id  in  the  centra  of  thia  great  section  of  the 

tdent  that  the  object  of    the   Land  Act  of  18(>1  to 

class  of  independent  settlers  baa  been  fairly  successful,  not- 

fact  that  the  number  of  actual  oooupisn  in  small  com* 

[dual   selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861, 
for  conditional  purchases.     The  following  figures  illustrate 
ui  the  part  of  the  country  in  question  :— 
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0,964,200 
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&]   arta  alienated  in  this  district  is  4,154,643  acres,  or  28*37 

of   t  1  .f  14,643,200  acres.     The  total  numU 4 

1  of  rural  settled  lands  is  5,123,  of  whom  2,519  live  on  their 

3  are  tenants  of    private   lands;    235    rent   private  Lands 

sessing  freehold  land;   1,629  occupy  Crown  hi  mis  in 

their  freeholds  ;  30  occupy  private  rented  lands  with  Crown 

1  ;  and  107  persons  who  possess  freeholds  arc  also  tenants  of 

and  of  private  landowners.      The  proportion  of   the  area 

137  acres,  or  4*82  per  cent  of  the 

of  alienated  land;  whilst  95*18  per  cent.,  representing 

acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves.     The  land 

th  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  these  industries. 


»*> 


are  geuerally  carried  on  conjointly.    The 
thu  district  i»  811  acres,  ranging  from  271 
44&!  urn  in  Drake.    The  average  in  the 
avra*.;  bub  in  the  districts  sarroonding  the 
Ittvaratt  a  large  tbtimm  is  experienced,  the 
being  only  744  and  774  acres  in  Googh  i 
'ttw  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  m  3*962,425 
l^/ii^  acres.    There  are  112^10 
per  cant  of  the  alienated  area— 36*127 
proprietors*  and  18,083  by  tenant*    The 
uvar  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  27,235 
<ti  vision  may  be  classified  as 
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1,111,673 
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par  east. 
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10-80 
28-78 
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88,738 
28,482 
18,878 

3,788 

m  w  i.ooo  sctm 

1,001  to  10,000  sores   ... 
10,001  sores  sad  upwards 

Total 

5,123 

4,154,843 

100-00 

112,210 

Thnv  art)  6,  107,406  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  thi 
l,.»MVS70  am1*  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  a 
miui  under  settlement  lease.  The  area  of  Crown  lands  e 
l.Orl.UiW  *civ*  ;  and  unenclosed,  2,032,477  acres.  The  value  c 
tmmU  a*  returned  at  £429,766 — an  average  of  nearly  la.  5d 
uVA  upiml,  iho  unenclosed  area  bein%  very  large.  Only  a  veryi 
lui>  <n  ivn,  i*  uiuler  cultivation.  The  total  area  of  alienated 
litittu  IuiuIn  Itvld  under  lease  is  10,262,049  acres,  and  deduc 
(lti-4  Oio  mt<a  cultivated — 112,679  acres — it  will  be  seen  thai 
iU  >vuaI  U»  ^mxiu<  ami  dairying  is  10,149,370  acres.  The  to 
»Ki  vtauu  i  \t%  I  lt 643, 200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alieo 
"'  Ui*KUu^«  uudor  au  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  h 
r"*<;,  Uu»io  ivtuaius  neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation 
^vvil  *,J«H>»000  acre*. 

South-Western  Slope. 

Urn  UinUivU  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  GmeJ 
U.u^o  ui.uk  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  i 
>.t«i  +u\l  Ubfokud  and  the  purely  pastoral 
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The  total  area  of  this  district,  commonly  called  Biverina,  ii 
at  22/273,360  acres,  of  which  12,359,104  acres  are  now  ai 
55-49  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  In  some  of  the  ooontaea,  I 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  parted  with ;  thus  i 
84*36  per  cent  is  alienated,  or  665,155  acres  oat  of  a  total* 
acres.  This  county  is  closely  followed  by  Hume,  with  83*22 
or  886,234  acres  out  of  1,064,960  acres;  Mitchell,  with 
cent.,  or  664,587  acres  out  of  825,600  acres;  Tirana,  with 
cent,  or  1,552,855  acres  out  of  1,999,080  acres ;  Cadell,  1 
per  cent,  or  483,584  acres  out  of  667,520  acres ;  Townaend, < 
per  cent,  or  1,673,844  acres  out  of  2,335,080  acres ;  Boyd,  1 
per  cent,  or  659,229  acres  out  of  1,001,600  acres ;  Start,  1 
per  cent,  or  605,076  acres  out  of  967,680  acres ;  and  Wal 
61  -21  per  cent,  or  1,163,409  acres  out  of  1,900,800  acres.  Tl 
of  Waradgery,  Bland,  Bourke,  and  Cooper  have  respectively 
cent,  49*78  per  cent,  43*37  per  cent,  and  36*98  per  cent 
total  areas  alienated,  while  in  Oippe  34*69  per  cent  is  aHau 
in  the  county  of  Nicholson  the  percentage  is  only  24*98,  and  h 
only  9*97.  The  percentage  of  land  held  by  tenants  is  vi 
ranging  from  0*75  per  cent,  in  Sturt  to  1 2 '75  in  Deniaon,  the  ] 
for  the  whole  district  being  only  3*71. 

The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  the  Biverina 
4,342,  of  whom  2,468  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  only 
private  tenants  alone;  213  rent  private  lands  in  addition 
freeholds;  962  persons  occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  gen 
grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds ;  23  perse 
private  rented  lands  with  Crown  lands  attached ;  and  87  pc 
possess  freeholds  also  rent  land  from  the  Crown  and  fro 
owners. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  big 
districts,  where  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Cn 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  into  operation  for  tfc 
of  consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  the  land  from  fallir 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  di 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  bought 
sale,  the  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by  the  variooi 
corporations,  and  their  joint  operations  resulted  in  the 
of  immense  areas  of  the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  cole 
average  area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is  2,846  t 
in  the  county  of  Boyd  it  reaches  13,734  acres ;  in  Stan 
acres ;  in  Wakool,  7,094  acres ;  in  Townsend,  6,246  acre 
Waradgery,  6,208  acres,  diminishing  from  4,163  in  XTrmni 
acres  in  Bourke. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  disfa 
closed,  only  97,930  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  12,359, 
being  open.     The  area  under  cultivation  is  535,088 
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<es    represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  116,439 
orked  by  tenants.     The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  in  Cultivation. 

siding*. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 
of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

No. 

393 
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1,158 
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2,980 

377,911 

737,861 

2,259,583 

8,980,769 

per  cent. 

0-02 

3-06 

597    • 

18-28 

72-67 

acres. 
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107,900 

136,112 

195,461 

94,893 

per  cent 
24-23 

tm 

28*58 

acrrm  

18*45 

100  acres    ... 
and  upwards 

8-65 
106 

• 
il 

4,342 

12,359,104 

100-00 

535,088 

4-33 

srage  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  46,055 
he  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small  in 
a  with  their  total  extent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  nearly 
es  as  much  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  the  same  tendency 
trvable  in  this  district  as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  southern 


■1  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South- Western  slope 
51  acres,  only  1,044,199  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The 
under  conditional  lease  is  1,961,806  acres,  and  under  settle- 
e,  209,974  acres.  In  cultivation  there  are  12,434  acres,  of 
43  acres  are  in  the  counties  of  Bland,  Nicholson,  Bourke,  and 
The  value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  £1,027,009,  or  an 
f  about  2s.  5d.  per  acre.  The  number  of  lessees  is  1,194,  of 
72  occupy  Crown  lands  attached  to  alienated  holdings,  and 
j  Crown  lands  only. 

a  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  20,848,855 
deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 547,522  acres — the 
sed  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  20,301,333  acres.  The  total 
1  district  is  22,273,360  acres ;  so  that,  allowing  for  alienation 
1  under  1  acre  in  area,  there  are  not  more  than  about  1,400,000 
i  and  unoccupied. 
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Wbbtbrn-Cektral  Stops, 

The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands 
westward  slope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  :— 
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The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  1,994,130  acres,  or  17 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated  at  11,2 
acres.  The  greatest  area  alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Gregory, 
there  are  622,786  acres,  or  31*70  per  cent  of  the  total  area,! 
settlers.  The  percentage  of  alienated  land  in  Oxley  is  29*77  ;  in 
mar,  23-49 ;  in  Cunningham,  20*37 ;  in  Narromine,  18*51  pa 
and  in  Kennedy  1 1  *93  per  cent  has  been  parted  with  ;  but  in  1 
the  proportion  is  only  4*57  per  cent.,  and  in  Canbelego  2 "70  pi 
The  land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  there  bti 
35,414  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  29,888  acres,  or  84*40  pi 
are  in  the  counties  of  Narromine,  Kennedy,  and  Cunningham. 
1,764  acres  are  cultivated  by  tenants,  Although  the  area  oecn 
tenants  is  proportionately  larger  than  is  the  case  farther  south,  M 
only  134,174  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  occupying  1,859,986  • 
of  the  1,994,130  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  oosattM 
proportion  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  9*70  per  cent  in  NllfH 
9*05  per  cent,  in  Gregory  to  3*95  per  cent  in  Oxley  and  0*01 1 
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giving  an  average  of  673  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district. 

ienated  land  enclosed  is  1,926,196  acres,  and  only  67,934 

closed. 

t  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  such  an  extensive 

erage  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  large,  although 

ain  to  such  proportions  as  in  the  south,  the  average  of  this 

;  1,643  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  5,819  acres  in  Gregory 

m  of  725  acres  in  Canbelego. 

5s  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.     The  average 

estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  27,760  acres : — 
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1,214 
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100-00 

35,414 

1-78 

f  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  7,681,082  acres, 
7,388  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
acres,  and  under  settlement  lease  100,756  acres  ;  and  there 
acres  under  homestead  lease  in  the  county  of  Canbelego. 
der  cultivation  is  only  5,768  acres;  and  the  value  of 
&  on  Crown  lands  is  £906,454,  or  an  average  of  about 
are  occupied.  There  are  875  lessees,  of  whom  795  also  have 
ties,  and  80  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
Tea,  of  which  9,634,030  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral 
industry.  The  total  area  embraced  in  the  counties  com- 
Wostern-Central  district  is  11,228,520  acres,  and  making 
r  alienated  estates  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not 
the  foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under 
i  of  not  more  than  1,520,000  acres. 
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KoSTH-WSBTBBJr    SLOP*. 


In  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Div 
the  distribution  of  settlement  closely  rmmmm  that  net 
division  just  examined,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 
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The  area  alienated  is  4,752,791  acres,  or  24*81  per  cent  of  tl 
area,  which  is  1 9, 1 5 7, 800  acres.  The  highest  proportion  of  alien** 
is  in  Pottinger,  around  Gunnedah,  where  879,726  acres,  or  43 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  county,  calculated  at  1,804,120  aa* 
been  alienated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pastoralists,  who  hare  sn 
in  preventing  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  class  on  the  beat ; 
of  the  famed  Liverpool  Plains.  The  competition  between  the  p 
ists  and  the  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the  north-western 
as  it  was  in  the  central,  and  more  particularly  in  the  south-* 
division,  presumably  because  the  land,  though  equally  good  in  < 
is  too  distant  from  the  markets,  and  the  country  is  more  ezp 
extreme  climatic  influences  in  the  northern  parts.  The  avert 
of  holdings  throughout  the  district,  though  higher  than  in  the  • 
western  district,  is  not  so  large  as  the  average  in  the  south-west,  * 
1,937  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  3,962  acres  in  Courallie,  owing  to 
explained  above,  and  a  minimum  of  460  acres  in  White.  The  i 
with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  portion,  abutting  on  the  boon 
the  tableland  of  New  England,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  defl 
of  stock.  There  are  366  tenant  occupiers,  renting  214,676  m 
balance  of  the  alienated  area — 4,538,115  acres — being  occupied  1 
proprietors.     The  total  number  of  holdings  is  2,454,  of  whkh 
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RURAL  SETTLEMENT, 

Hilli  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Australia,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled  within  the 
years*  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the  domain  of  New  South 
is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock.      Sheep-breeding  is  {ind 
the   only   industry,   the  general   character  of   the  country  - 
against  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle.     The  present  state  of 
on  the  western  plains  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below  ■— 
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The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  very  I 
being  no  less  than   72,975,600   acre*  under   various   forms   of  k 
Under  homestead  lease  there  are   10,529,438  acres.     There  la  a  si 
area  of  437,455  acres  under  conditional  lease,  granted  under  the  Ac 
1684,   hut   this   form  of   lease  is   no  longer  obtainable  in  the  w* 
division.     The  number  of  lessees  of  Crown   lands  is  1.' 
435  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings  wl 
1, 183  occupy  Crown  lands  only.     The  value  of  improvements  is  ret 
at  £4,859,946 — an  average  of  about  Is,  4d.  per  acre  occupied. 

Th«*    total    NEW  of  alienated  lands  and   Crown    lands    occupied 
74,74 19 294   acres,  which  is  all  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  with 
exception  of  18,915  acres  under  OffOp.     Tin    total  area  of  the  counti 
the  western  plains    is    computed    at    82,705,080  acres,  and    the 
remaining  unoccupied  or  unalienated  is,  therefore,  not  quite  8,000, 
acres. 

Area  of  Holdings, 

It  will  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  1 
given  that  aettldjnent  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended 
the  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  maja 
of  cases  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.     Tenancy,  as  u» 
stood  in  older  settled  communities,  bus  made  comparatively  little  ] 
90*19  per  cent  of  the  land  alienated   being  yet  in  the  occupancy  cf 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an    area  of  39,204,694  acres  ;    whilst    < 
4,262,518  acres,  or  9*81   per  cent,,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  1 
holders. 

BehAv  will  be  found  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  throq 
out  tip'  colony,,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land.      It  will 
understood  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  though  refereuo 
made  to  holders  who  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  aHenaJ 
the  area  of  such  Crown  lands  is  not  considered  in  treating  of  the  | 
the  holdings : — 


Number  of  Holding*. 


Size  of  Holdings. 
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SI  to  -too  arrea   . , 
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ien&ted  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  table  just  given, 
freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which 
r  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings 
pacified  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding, 
freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


[Holding*. 
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39,204,694 
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43,467,212 

9019 
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100-00 

bove  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  coloni- 
1  New  South  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost  sight 
tose  who  watch  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  settlement 
xrantry.  The  proportion  of  land  in  holdings  less  than  30  acres 
t  is  only  0*35  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  in  the 
and  represents  an  aggregate  of  152,521  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
!12  acres;  this  small  acreage  consists  of  17,547  holdings,  each 
ig  an  average  of  8*7  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400 
>  extent  number  32,741,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,850,984 

11*16  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  colony,  giving  an 
of  148  acres  per  holding.  It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great 
of  the  land  devoted  to  cultivation  is  to  be  found.     In  areas 

401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found  7,517  estates,  the  number 
ig  rapidly  as  the  area  increases,  aggregating  in  all  4,759,178 
•  10*95  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  giving  each  an  average 
icres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  marked  in 
EingB  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their  number 
ily  4,666,  whilst  they  aggregate  12,274,306  acres,  or  2824  per 

tho  total  area  alienated  in  the  colony,  giving  an  average  of 


2,631  acres  per  holding.  The  climax  is  reached,  however,  in 
of  more  tlnm  10,000  acres  in  extent  Of  those  there  are  h 
■^njjlilhij  21,430,223  acrres,  nr  49*30  per  cent  of  the  wb 
alienated  from  Urn  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  31,890  < 

SETTLEMENT   ANI>   AoiUCULTOREV 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  Ktate  of  agriculture  and  of  set 
on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  colony  cannot  fail  to  be  wl  j 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  tliw  preceding  figuri 
following  table  deals  with  this  quirfftfoB,  tuid  the  figures  carry  wi 

their  own  explanation  :— 
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Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  May « 
series,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  €0 
found  in  holdings  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extent,  jet • 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it 
13*39  per  cent  of  it;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  let 
in  extent,  as  much  as  35-14  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  i 
cultivation.  The  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  hicl 
are  reached,  being  reduced  to  0-70  per  cent  in  those  over  lOfifi 

From  the  table  given  on  page  300,  some  interesting  infonrMfl 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  gg 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  SfH 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lamia  |p|| 
from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown ;  but  a  more  « 
view  of   these   two   phases  of   settlement    may  be  d 
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following  tabid,  in  which  the  holdings  are  divided 
number  of  categories  according  to  their  sizes  : — 
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the  above  it  will  be  Been  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 

da  only  is  33,327,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  occupiers 

lirly   constant   in   each   size   of    holdings,      Absolute  tenants  of 

lands,   who    number    14,093,    are    far    more   numerous   in  the 

classes  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and 

xirtion  a  The  same  is  the  case  with 

to  holders  of   freehold    ami   private   rented  land,   who  number 

,071-       The  persons  who   possess    freeholds  with   Crown    lands 

ed  number  10,254,  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  over  1,000 

ire  in  this  category.     <  Occupiers  whose  holdings 

up  of  private  rented  lands  and  partly  of  Crown  lands  only 

her  ;   while    owners  of   freehold,   who   are  Crown 

ats  at  the  same  time,  show  a  total  of  1,07  L 

2,341  occupiers  of  Crown   hinds  only,  not  connected  with 

Th»«  total  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acre  in 

colony  is  43,407,212  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands  occupied 
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117,135,695  acres,  making  a  total  of  160,802,907  acre*.  Of  t 
158,943,190  acres  are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  1,659,? 
for  agriculture.  The  total  value  of  improvements  on  Crown 
returned  at  £9,108,351 — equal  to  Is.  5*7d  per  acre. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  holdings  represent  rural  settleme 
and  account  for  43,467,212  acres  out  of  a  total  of  45,257,468  m 
have  been  alienated.  The  balance  of  1,790,256  acres  repieseu 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  rural  lands  abandoned}  to.  all  appears 
their  owners.  The  lands  of  the  colony  are  held  by  136,000 
the  owners  being  almost  equally  distributed  between  the  towns 
country. 

Labour  Settlements. 

In  June,  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  to  promote  the  establish 
labour  settlements,  thus  enabling  persons  without  capital  to  pn 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  land  may  be  leased  for  twes 
years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  planted  t 
the  settlers  to  carry  on  operations,  the  first  repayment  of  the  kn 
rent  of  the  land  not  being  required  until  four  yean  from  the 
the  lease.  During  1894  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,'  eaof 
the  Minister  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  under  the 
Act.  The  control  of  each  establishment  is  left  in  the  bands  of  1 
Funds  are  provided  by  the  Treasury  from  which  the  Board  may,  * 
approval  of  the  Minister,  grant  the  following  sums : — To  each  < 
member  with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  not  exceeding  £50  ;  to 
persons  without  family,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £40 ;  and  to  each 
unmarried,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £30.  At  the  close  of  the  yes 
two  settlements  were  in  existence,  viz.,  Wilberforce  and  Beg 
Pitt  Town  settlement,  which  had  been  established  in  June,  181 
an  area  of  2,100  acres,  was  converted  into  a  Casual  Labour  Fan 
17th  June,  1896.  The  Bega  settlement  was  established  in  Jul; 
the  area  being  1,360  acres  and  the  population  consisting  of 
20  women,  and  74  children,  or  a  total  of  114.  The  improvera 
valued  at  £1,557,  and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £1,746.  In  Augui 
the  Wilberforce  settlement  was  formed,  and  now  contains  88! 
finding  home  and  employment  for  18  men  and  15  women, 
children,  or  a  total  population  of  86.  The  value  of  improve! 
£2,107,  and  the  amount  of  loans  advanced  £2,480. 
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An  agricultural  settlement  was  next  formed  at  Knaahfll, ; 
Farramatta ;  and  in  November,  1791,  there  were  bene  upwai 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  During  the  twine  year  it  ii 
that  no  less  than  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as  well  a*  500  1 
maize,  were  reaped  on  Norfolk  Island.  At  the  close  of  thft^ 
there  were  under  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  1,186  acres  w 
208  with  wheats  and  24  with  barley ;  121  acres  were  laid  out  a 
and  161  acres  had  been  cleared  ready  for  the  plough.  In  180B 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  amounted  to  7,677  acres.  I 
less  than  125,476  acres  were  occupied  by  the  Government^  or 
granted  to  individuals;  16,624  acres  had  been  cleared,  7, 
were  under  wheat,  the  average  yield  being  18  bushels  to  the  i 
5,279  acres  were  under  barley,  maize,  and  other  crops.  Owinf 
disastrous  floods,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  political  uncertau 
prevailed  during  the  next  few  years,  the  area  in  cultivation  t 
and  when  Governor  Macquarie  came  to  the  colony  in  1 
7,615  acres  of  land  were  in  tillage,  while  when  he  left  in 
.area  had  increased  to  32,267  acres.  With  the  crossing  of 
Mountains  the  area  of  settlement  was  largely  widened,  but  a, 
was  for  many  years  confined  to  the  coastal  zone  and  the  t 
At  the  present  time  an  area  comprising  nearly  2,044,000  acres, 
grass-lands,  is  in  cultivation ;  while  if  the  area  prepared  and  c 
the  next  season's  agricultural  operations  be  included,  the  toti 
2,418,764  acres.  The  area  under  crops,  properly  bo  called,  <3 
year  ended  March,  1897,  was  1,659,717  acres,  and  that  under  a 
sown  grasses,  384,016  acres,  or  a  total  area  in  cultivation  of 


acres. 


The  progress  of  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
the  table  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  tl 
cultivation  during   the   year  ended  March,   1897,  was  no 
394,271  acres,  and  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  year  * 
period  for  which  the  figures  are  supplied  : — 


Year ended 

Area  in  cultivation,  including 
■own  graM-land*. 

Year  ended 
Slit  March. 

Area  in  cultiratk 
sowngrui 

31it  March. 

Total. 

1 
Average  per    , 
inhabitant.     | 

Total. 

• 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

acres. 

546,656 

613,642 

635,641 

710,337 

645,068 

733,582 

789,082 

852,017 

868,093 

975,471 

acres. 
0-9 
0-9 
0-9 
0-9 
0-8 
09 
0-9 
0*9 
0*9 
10 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

acres. 
1,048,305 

999,298 
1,164,475 
1,241,419 
1,179,621 
1,372,007 
1,509,404 
1,688,542 
1,649,402 
2,043,733 
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The  number  of  persons  reported  suenployed  mi  v 
farming  pursuits  daring  the  year  ended  Merch,  1897,  wan  90^814*4 
16,928  were  female*.  Of  the  total  number,  62,300  swlss  and  lflM± 
were  engaged  in  purely  farming  operation*,  whilat  the  dafayd 
industry  gare  employment  to  11,686  males  and  11,948  fsmeksi 
these  be  added  30,323  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  parssitB,itise« 
that  rural  occupations  absorb  the  energies  of  121,137  personal 
geographical  distribution  of  employment  in  these  pursuit*  pm 
teresting  features,  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  m  the  great  i 
of  the  colony,  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  are  shows 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  number  given  as  engaged  ii 
farming  does  not  include  702  hands  employed  in  town  : 


Persons  employed  In  Afriooltona  Pwmtts 
pftodpany. 

P— 

Division. 

Afitoafcue. 

Dairy  Esrafasj* 

ToSmL 

«JS 

Maim. 

Females 

Males. 

*— 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

HunterandHawkesbury 

Valleys 

County  of  Cumberland 

and  Metropolis 

Southern  District 

10,637 

6,507 

7,138 
4,340 

478 

438 

330 
142 

2,191 

882 

518 
5,775 

2,002 
1,167 

330 

3,404 

16,298 

8,994 

8,316 
13,661 

961 

291 

816 

Total  

28,522 

1,388 

9,366 

6,993 

46,269 

3,476 

The  Table-land— 
Northern  District 

5,227 
9,752 
9,378 

372 

1,095 

614 

239 

554 

1,310 

753 
1,660 
1,942 

6,591 
13,061 
13,244 

2,992 
3,502 

Central           ,,     

Southern        „     

6,046 

Total  

24,357 

2,081 

2,103 

4,355 

32,896 

11,540 

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  District 

1,528 

888 

6,476 

151 
122 

1,144 

39 
12 

125 

162 
22 

385 

1,880 
1,044 

8,130 

3,621 
1.961 

4,6* 

Central           ,, 

Southern    District   and 
Valley  of  the  Murray 

Total  

8,892 

1,417 

176 

569 

11,054 

10,4M 

The  Western  Plains    

429 

94 

41 

31 

596 

qm 

Grand  Total 

62,200 

4,980 

11,686 

11,948 

90,814 

mm 
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ires  in  the  above 
with  the  tig  urea 
Ujgbi    into  cultivation  within   each   division,  and 


Toll]  Arc* 

Area  under 

Area 
Cleared  and 

*Uon. 

Area 

under 
Permanent 
Artili 
I0VII  Grft&*e«. 

Area 

and 
Partially 
Cleared. 

ra»d  Ha* 
aadMetrtpoU* 

acre*. 
4T 

aerca. 
149,946 

68,lflj 

rat. 
5,123 

aores. 

acres. 
-.135 

862,799 

30,600 
645,706 

;>j^ 

:&,s:$ 

269."  C<> 

2,231,240 

dti  I*i»tri 

M.809 

US, 

71,229 

12,309 
36  ,*:.•» 

89,190 

W,356 

708,614 

168,573 

89,058 

9,364,639 

rrtrm  Slope  — 
Ml' 

547. 

13,347 
10,899 

144,515 

676 

2,289 
3,248,652 

15*990 

166,761 

11,436,271 

■Mm  i'Lua*   .. 

ltM!l 

279 

2,954,058 

•Ml 

16^060,907 

1,659,717 

375,ani 

384,016 

26ywe,»>a 
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in    niral    pursuits  is 
unty  to  13,666 
is  shown 
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orchards  and  market-gardens,  the  South  Coast  Districts  surpass 
others  with  one  person  to  every  137  acres,  followed  by  the  Hunt* 
District,  with  one  to  every  196  acres,  and  the  North  Coast,  witl 
every  238  acres.  Only  two  other  districts  fall  below  the  propo 
one  person  to  1,000  acres. 


Division. 

Area 

occupied. 

Pcnooi     *" 
employed-   1  m 

The  Coast- 
Northern  District 

acres. 
4,005,444 
1,952,806 

475,605 
1,994,078 

Ko. 

16,787 
9,963 
8,517 

14,477 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

Southern  District 

Total    

8,427,993 

49,744 

The  Table-land— 
Northern  District 

10,262,049 

8,481,809 

12,520,073 

9.583 

Central  District 

16,563 

Southern  District 

18,290 

Total    

31,263,931 

44,436 

The  Western  Slope- 
Northern  District 

15,645,622 

9,675,212 

20,848,855 

5.705 

3,013 

12,770 

Central  District 

Southern  District  and  Valley  of  the  Murray 

Total    

46,169,689 

21,488 

Tho  Western  Plains 

74,741,294 

5,469    ' 

Grand  Total   

160,002,907 

121,137 

The  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  198,634,880  acres.  E: 
of  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the  area  is  estimated  at  195,882,  If 
of  which  43,467,212  acres  of  alienated  land,  and  117,135,695 
Crown  land,  making  a  total  of  160,602,907  acres,  were  devoted 
industries  on  the  31st  March,  1897.  Of  this  area,  13,623,085  i 
alienated  land  and  12,303,123  acres  of  Crown  land  were  rim] 
and  partly  cleared  ;  333,229  acres  of  alienated  land  and  50, 7l 
of  Crown  land  were  under  permanent  artificially -sown  grasses ; 
acres  of  alienated  land  were  cleared  and  prepared  for  cultivate 
1,623,718  acres  of  alienated  land  and  35,999  acres  of  Cro* 
making  a  total  of  1,659,717  acres,  were  under  crops.  Cultiv 
carried  on  throughout  the  colony  in  patches  scattered  over  va« 
grazing  areas.  The  best  lands  for  producing  cereals  are  still,  I 
probably  remain  for  many  years,  in  the  hands  of  the  pastoraliste 
farmers  have  not  always  settled  on  the  kind  of  country  best  sn 
the  cultivation  of  their  crops.     It  is  the  settler,  not  the  soil,  1 
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d  this  point.  It  becomes,  therefore,  difficult  to  divide  the 
nto  agricultural  lands,  as  distinguished  from  those  purely 
1  character. 

ea  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  during  the  agricul- 
r  ended  31st  March,  1897,  with  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
larvested,  will  be  found  below : — 


1  of  Crop.       Area. 


Production. 


Description  of  Crop. 


Production. 


id   Sown 


i  year . 


Fodder 


868,112 
161,136 

211,382 
10,460 

30,530 

133,046 

5,451 


30,612 
37,357 

18,104 
12,850 
31,170 


8,853,445  bush. 
118,337  tons 

6,754,217  bush. 


834,633  bush. 
142,057  tons 


71,467  tons. 


320,276  tons. 
84,214tons. 


24,031   £150,715 
8,524  


6,453 
1,616 
2,616 


110,340  bush. 
2,141  tons 


Sorghum  for  Green  Food 

Orangeries — 

Productive  

Non-bearing    

Grape-vines— 

For  wine-making  .. 

For  table  use  

Non-bearing 

Market-gardens 

Pumpkins  and  Melons  . . 

Millet- 
Grain 

Green  Fodder 

Rye- 
Grain  

Green  Fodder 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Peas  and  Beans 

Mangold-wurzcl 

Onions  

All  other  Crops  


acres. 
15,808 

8,350 
4,130 

4,608 
2,603 
760 
6,824 
5,017 

621 
2,065 

1,487 
625 
345 

2,744 

521 

72 

248 

1,352 


Total 11,650,717 


487,158  cases 


704,256  galls. 
2,885  tons 


£168,353 
17,040  tons 

7,627  bush. 


22,000  bush. 


1,642  tons 

27,468  cwt. 

4,410  bush. 

340  tons 

535     „ 

£17,610 


•  Excluding  vines  and  oranges. 


[oantities  of   agricultural  produce  harvested  during  the  year 
[arch,  1897,  and  the  value  of  each  crop,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
raaent,  the  values  being  the  average  for  the  whole  colony  at  the 
harvest  was  gathered  : — 


V 

Production  or 
Area. 

Value. 

Crop, 

Production  or 
Area. 

Value, 

SwS&3.445  bush. 
*,7**>*t7     „ 
UO.S40     „ 

mm    „ 

SM,JM2t»na, 

74,472  acres 
M,zn  ten*. 

535      ,. 

1,801      „ 

3*0,276      „ 

£ 

1,881,377 

675,422 

15,171 

83,464 

4,444 

1,339,606 

7'2,7"! 

251,652 

2*4,740 

MH 

164,141 

Tobacco  ,... *. 

27,468  ewt. 

2.SS&lona. 

4*7,1  > , 

24,031  acres, 

0,824     TI 
13,240  bush. 
17.940  tonau 
7»4fa&tl  gall* 

7.134      „ 

1,362  acres. 

£ 

41,402 

40,300 

07,432 

1.WJ16 

161,363 

1,060 

44,b£0 

60,570 

1,426 

17,519 

cv.vz 

M    Mm 

Grapes.,, .. 

or-ii-uvv,,,,,!  L4MOM 
Orchard*  .  + ,,..,., . 
Market-Hardens. . . 
Peas  and  Beans  ,,.. 
Pumpkins  A  Mdmia 

Wipe 

Brandy,,.. ........ 

Unspecified  Crops , , 

ml  IZ2 
!♦ 

TgtaJ  vi 

ilue,  ,..,,..,.£ 

ymju* 
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The  area  under  crops,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce,  i 
average  value  per  acre  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  each  year  nni 

are  given  below  : — 


Year  ended 
Slut  March. 

Area  under 
crops. 

Total  Value  of 
Prodoue. 

Average  Value 
per  acre. 

acres. 

£ 

£    a     <L 

1871 

397,389 

2,220,000 

6  11     9 

1881 

629,180 

3,829,660 

6    1     9 

1882 

683,868 

4,194,346 

7    3    8 

1883 

660,227 

3,304,891 

5    0     1 

1884 

702,131 

3,806,182 

5    8    5 

1885 

735,021 

2,836,697 

3  17    2 

1886 

737,701 

3,375,882 

4  11     6 

1887 

837,468 

3,943,645 

4  14    2 

1888 

855,627 

4,151,692 

4  17     1 

1889 

79S.966 

3,298,759 

4    2    7 

1890 

947,072 

4,459,861 

4  14     2 

1891 

852,704 

4,136,887 

4  17     0 

1892 

846,383 

3,584,490 

4    4    8 

1893 

1,010,727 

3,961,367 

3  18    5 

1894 

1,206,992 

3,861,771 

3    4     0 

1S95 

1,325,964 

3,395,571 

2  11     3 

IMMi 

1,348,600 

4,066,946 

3    0     4 

1S97 

1,039,717 

5,321,569 

3    4     2 

Wheat. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbury  River  Vail 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parramatta,  LiverjKX)l,  1 
Camden,  and  \\  ait  land,  were  the  principal  centres  of  wheat  cult: 
Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  * 
attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  diseases,  caused  these  c 
to  he  abandoned  little  by  little  as  w heat-count ry,  and  on  the  di 
of  the  Hathurst  Plains  their  importance  at  onco  ceased.  The  c 
of  Hathurst,  (Joulburn,  (lundagai,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  an 
Kngland  were  each  in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  thesui 
of  their  .soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  nn 
plateau,  for  tin*  growth  of  this  cereal  became  definitely  esta 
Subsequently  the  cultivation  was  extended  in  a  south-westeri] 
tion  to  the  liiveriuu  Plains,  where  at  present  it  is  receiving 
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,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  distri- 
l  tbe  area,  cut  for  grain  daring  the  agricultural  year  ended 
897,  with  the  production  and  average  yield  of  each  of  the  great 
of  the  colony  : — 


Division. 

Area  oat  for 

grain. 

Yield. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

fc— 

acres. 

1,286 

3,065 

86 

1,147 

bushels. 

19,351 

44,071 

1,687 

16,909 

bushels. 
15*0 

•  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 

of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 
rn  District  

144 
19-6 
147 

Total 

5,584 

82,018 

147 

e-laad — 

rn  District  

55,585 
147,604 
195,463 

803,909 
1,632,617 
1,851,152 

14*5 

1           „        

11-7 

rn        9 

9*5 

Total 

398,652 

4,287,678 

10*8 

tern  Slopes — 

11,150 
19,283 

429,887 

137,995 
125,229 

4,213,668 

12*4 

1          „        

6 '5 

rn  District  and  Valley  of  the 

»y 

98 

Total 

460,320 

4,476,892 

9-7 

tern  Plains  

1,556 

6,857 

4*4 

and  Total    

866,112 

8,853,445 

10*2 

to  note  that  agriculture  is  gaining  ground  in  those 
\  the  greatest  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates,  accumu- 
t  under  the  auction  sales  and  improvement  clauses  of 
Aat  of  1861,  are  situated.     It  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Murray, 
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a  area  under  wheat  harvested  for  grain  and  the  yield  in  bushels 
en.  The  periods  selected  are,  as  in  the  former  table,  the  years 
larch,  1887  and  1897  :— 


1887. 

1897. 

Drrigfon. 

Area 
for  Grain. 

Production. 

Area 
for  Grain. 

Production. 

ecu  District 

acres. 

26 
2,922 

4 
314 

bushels. 

469 

45,415 

85 

5,506 

acres. 

1,286 

3,065 

86 

1,147 

bushels. 

19,351 

44,071 

1,687 

16,909 

r  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys 
y  of  Cumberland     

trn  District 

Total    

3,266 

51,475 

5,584 

82,018 

•Viand— 

ttrn  District 

32,379 

111,672 

85,959 

486,246 
1,973,431 
1,625,065 

55,585 
147,604 
195,463 

803,909 
1,632,617 
1,851,152 

il          „        

** 

Total      

230,010 

4,084,742 

398,652 

4,287,678 

■torn  Slope — 

fttfn  District 

5,485 
18,360 

80,444 

76,072 
358,822 

1,295,639 

11,150 
19,283 

429,887 

137,995 
125,229 

4,213,668 

■1         „       

in  District  and  Valley  of 
1  Hurray 

Total    

104,289 

1,730,533 

460,320 

4,476,892 

■torn  P?*i«« 

165 

2,094 

1,556 

6,857 

hand  Total    

337,730 

5,868,844 

866,112 

8,853,445 

cultivation  of  wheat  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  very 
it.  For  some  years  prior  to  1867  the  area  under  crop  had 
ed  almost  stationary  at  a  little  more  than  125,000  acres.  In 
lowever,  the  acreage  increased  to  175.000  acres,  and  eleven  years 
ic  area  reaped  for  grain  was  practically  the  same,  although  during 
ervening  period  it  had  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of  50,000  acres. 
nore  land  was  again  laid  under  the  cereal,  and  in  1879  the  area 
rd  to  233,252  acres.  Since  that  time  cultivation  has  been  greatly 
sd,  the  maximum  area  cut  for  grain  being  reached  in  1897  with 
I  acres.    Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  area*  under 


wheat  for  grain  slnoe  1868,  with  the  total  production  and  thr 
yield  per  acre  :  — 


Y#*f 

Are*  u  niler 

Yield. 

Y«*r 

Much. 

Are*  tinder 
Crop. 

TWI 

cmlvd  31ft 

ToUL 

^oteL 

acrei. 

boshels. 

bttahel*. 

aoraa, 

tMftfctl* 

!s<;s 

149,142 

1,433,807 

9  61 

1684 

289,757 

4.345,457 

IHCiW 

164,206 

1,787,085 

10*88 

1885 

275,349 

4,271,394 

1870 

1&M09 

3;200t959 

mm 

1886 

264,867 

2,733,133 

1871 

147,997 

$mjm 

6-75 

1887 

337,730 

5,868,644 

1872 

154,030 

2,229,642 

14-48 

Ittfl 

389,390 

4.£ii>5,«| 

187M 

177,551 

'2,^,4(1;; 

1B-32 

1869 

304,803 

1,450^03 

1874 

169,330 

£273,6211 

1343 

1800 

419,758 

6,570,835 

1875 

166,911 

2,148,394 

12*b7 

1891 

333/233 

9,340,216 

isti; 

133,609 

1,968*640 

14-66 

1892 

356,666 

3,9e3,«C8 

1877 

145,608 

2,891,970 

1643 

1893 

452,921 

<S,81?,457 

1&78 

176,1*81* 

2,455,507 

13^84 

1894 

503)810 

8,50^71* 

1870 

233,252 

3,439,326 

14*74 

1895 

647,U3 

7,041  JR* 

ism 

233,368 

3,613.206 

15*48 

1S0*> 

596,684 

ft.l!»5,M 

18S1 

253,137 

3,717,355 

14^0 

1897 

866,112 

8,853,445 

1882 

221,887 
247,361 

3*405,966 
4,042,395 

15*35 
16'35 

1883 

Average  for  30  Yeara     , 

The  great  increase  in  the  area  under  crop  in  1897  shows  that  it 
attention  ia  being  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  N«i 
Wales,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  yield  ia  sufficient  to  nw 
crop  payable.  Hitherto  the  colony  has  lagged  behind  its  neight 
thiH  important  industry,  but  in  the  above  tabic  it  has  been  she 
lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a  payable  average  has  not  been  the  < 
this  tardiness  in  development.'  Taking  the  whole  period  of  thirty 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  has  been  12*53  bushels  tel 
A  yield  of  15  bushels  has  not  been  uncommon,  while  in  1887  thei 
reached  the  comparatively  high  figure  of  17*3  bushels.  In  189& 
of  the  crops  were  ruined  by  the  absence  of  rain,  and  the  are 
8  71  bushels  yielded  in  that  year  was  the  lowest  obtained  bum 
with  the  exception  of  6*75  bushels  in  1871  and  4*75  bushels  b 
The  average  yield  in  the  following  year  was  1*5  bushel  higher] 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  second  lowest  since  1888-9. 

Dividing  the  period  of  thirty  years  into  quinquennial  peril 
average  yields  per  acre  were  as  follow  : — 

Qnlnqaeaniel  period.  Avenue  per  Mi 

1*58-72    11-ttfbn.heJ*  J 

1878-77    ~ 14-71       „       I 

•     1878-82    14-89      m   ,l| 

1888-87  ...~ 15-02      ^ 

1888-92  11-27       , 

1888-97  10-98      4 
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1  s  for  the  la  <rs,  it  may  be  said 

jual   quale  ir]d   is   3 

result  due  largely  to  improved  farming  ;  but  Jit 
■lit  of  that  the  occurrence  of  rust, 
JiHease  in  wheat  has  been  less  frequent  and 
its. 

be  results  obtained 
it   will   be  found   that  New  South 
WW  a  exceeded  by 

her  viz.,    (^fueenhland. 

,  and  the  maximum 
It  will  I  I  cam 

South  Australia  and  ^ 
wii  bile  (he 

n  w.i  ed  in  Vic 

■ 


Cbtovj- 

tn  IB»7. 

Yield  per  men  during  ten  years,  tttfl 

Amiga 

Maximum, 

Minimum. 

mtfii2t;i 

bushels. 

bushels. 
ItO 

sa 

147 
5'9 

11  0 

bushels. 
157  (1890) 
111   (] 
221   (1 
7-9  (1 
14-2 

< 1896) 

bushels. 
4*8  (1889) 

ISM)) 

1  '7  : 
15-1  ns\*4) 

in  the  majority  of  European 
iil  appear  inconsiderable,  both 
obtained,  yield  per  acre.      hi   the 

*utid  returns  from  some  of  the   chief   n 
rittiaf  rage  production  per  acre 


ifmn 

Co«f 

per  acre. 

31  I 

14  1 

Hungary 



■    ■ 

117 

Qui  1                  >cotia,  and  New 
Brunswick. 
-*ia  in  Europe    

ales  (30  years) 

9  9 

4  0 

91 

dGHICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 


"-Kft'K'IKNCY   OF   WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

L-  iii-st  time,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Nev 

.  „iiicil  the  consumption,  and  with  a  fairly  pood 

■u  ilu*  following  year's  harvest  will   result  in  a 

'  ■■»■  . kvm m puny ing  table  has  been  proved  with 

u*  slate  of  the  colony  in  this  respect,   and  she 

j'iit'ii    of    wheat,    the    home    production,    and    ti 

.    -.iuriy -live  years.     In  the  column  giving  the  tot 

v     :  wo  tint  is  taken  of  the  quantity  added  to  or  taki 

,v-  i '.-ist>  may   be ;    and  the  figures  showing  the  tot 

*  .»i  liif  average  per  head  are  exclusive  of  wheat  requ: 

u  i  y\iv  the  production  for  the  twelve  months  ended 

..ui-ii  .itfiinst  the  consumption  for  the  year  ended  De 

\.  mi  1-SSM5  a  considerable  deficiency  is  apparent.    11 

.  ■  xi   ,»t  the  season  1896-7  will  not  I*?  seen  until  tl 

>,rii  added  to  the  table: — 


Total  par  annum 

. 

Average  per  head  per 

»  ... 

\pparviit 
.ou.«umption. 

bushels. 

Home 
production. 

Apparent 
deficiency. 

Apparent 
consumption. 

Home  pro-! 
d  action. 

i 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

i                   i 
!  bashclJ 

;• 

2.397,139 

977,343 

1,419,796 

6-2 

1      2-5 

.«.u:,»s,.r>i2 

1,712,019 

1,325,893 

64 

3-6      . 

■• 

;i.i;:;s,osi 

2,090,807 

1,547,274 

„ 

37 

V- 

1.  IK\17S 

2,802,310 

1,G12,86S 

6  4 

4-0 

»•• 

.».  7 12,906 

3,316,495 

2,426,411 

« 

i                i 
i      3-8     , 

■■ 

,\i.»9.762 

3,800,907 

3,262,855 

6-6 

3-6     : 

V 

ti.  1*9,470 

3,285,772 

3,203,704 

5o 

28 

V'i* 

■;,tM<;,:C4 

5,947,851 

1,708,523 

6  3 

!      4* 

» ■'* 

V.ftiO.tWO 

5.536,115 

1,824,575 

5  9 

:  4-5 1 

•  ■%» 

,.  :!o,i,  7  sr» 

15,079,755 

1,226,031 

58 

j      4-8 

»■*• 

;,  199,119 

3,911,013 

3,r>Ss,406 

.VS 

3-0 

x%.  '  In*  .i»i-n  from  the  Mutfinent  last  given,  that,  up  to  189 
l»  \\  4>%-  •  \»-»  ■  far  frnm  the  puMtiuii  oi  being  able  to  supply  th 
.wi   i%»i    I  he  I'miil  i»f  its   inhabitants,  altliough  from   the  fc 
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f  table  it  would  seem  that  in  this  respect  the  country  has  made 
progress  towards  the  independence  in  wheat  supply  which  it 
ttainedin  1897:— 


Nriod  for  which  an 

KvwmgehM  been 

taken. 

Avenge  per  head  per  annum. 

Coniumption. 

Home  production. 

Deficiency. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1862-66 

62 

25 

37 

1867-71 

64 

36 

28 

1872-76 

6-4 

37 

27 

1877-81 

6-4 

40 

24 

1882-86 

6*5 

38 

2-7 

1887-91 

66 

3-6 

3  0 

1892-96 

5-9 

40 

1-9 

deficiency  for  the  five  years  covered  by  the  period  1887-91  was  3 
t  per  head,  equivalent  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption. 
[the  five  years  extending  from  1892  to  1896  the  consumption  of 
per  head  was  5*9  bushels,  which  is  somewhat  under  the  average ; 
e  deficiency  was  reduced  to  1*9  bushels  per  head.  The  probable 
Bents  for  the  year  1897,  reckoning  the  consumption  at  5*9  bushels 
d,  exclusive  of  seed,  will  be  about  7,737,000  bushels;  the  year's 
tion  has  been  8,853,000  bushels  ;  hence,  after  allowing  for  seed, 
my  is  compelled  again  to  import,  although  only  on  a  very  limited 
0  supply  the  requirements  of  its  population.  In  1898  the  require- 
jf  tie  population  will  probably  be  about  8,000,000  bushels,  and 
believed  that  the  area  sown  exceeds  that  of  last  season,  and 
Km  to  be  fair  prospects  of  a  comparatively  good  harvest,  it  is 
ited  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  available  for  export. 
average  consumption  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown 
mounts  to  5*9  bushels  per  head — a  rate  which  is  higher  than  that 
countries  the  records  of  which  are  available  for  reference.  The 
ption  includes  what  is  used  for  all  purposes  except  seed,  a  fact 
nnst  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  quantity  of  flour  used  for  the 
stare  of  biscuits  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than 
rpoees,  is  not  inconsiderable. 


Wheat  Crop  of  the  World. 

mportance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  market  of  the  world  is 
&,  mncBr  out  of  a  total  production  of  about  2,378  million  bushels 


3*> 

railed  in 

AumI 

world  dun  v 


i  of  the  last  fir*  years ; 


O-uuCn  , 


ft*no«    .« 

HUDtfUJ 

Italy   .... 
Qonntny 


United 


Tufkey 

Awtrt*  , 


Konmjr  *ad  8wed«  , 


Ttot*J 


il«lco  ... 
Anmntiaa. 

ChM   

Untgur   . 


AH»:- 
IndU  „..*, 
Aril  Minor 


Syri* 


Total 


Afrits ;  - 
AL*eri* 

■BTr 


Tuoii 

dps  Colony, 


Toul 


AuMtnluiK  :— 

New  South  W*l«   . 

Virion*. <* 

(Jueenidand  ...... 

gmrtii  AurtnlU  , . . 
Worterw  Aortnll*  . 


New  Zetland 


TotU  

Grind  Total , 


250,710,000 


130,763,000 
111,900,090 
116,960,000 
07,070,000 
68^79,000 

oo,frT,ooo 

41,580,000 
67,906,000 


INvefMO* 
277,980,009 


68^379.000 

60^,000 


05,177,000 

si,mooo 


II,  190,000 

10,306,000 

f,r- 


£,707,000 


4,707,000 

2,700,000 
0,390,000 


4,400,000 
4,477,000 
0,000,000 

6,60a, 000 


3,696,000 

0,700,000 


1,375,730,000 


1 .  i  HI .  HMf jflOfl 


651,802,000 

^000,000 
9,598,009 
08,370,000 

16,908,000 
8,400,000 


466,838,000 
47,964,000 
11,106,000 
02,571*000 
17,994,000 
0.300,000 


13,100,000 


Tot*! .*«     601,165,000 


0X1,730,000 


045,007,000      <m,374T000 


200.353,000 
35.9bU.OU0 
17,004,000 
11,900,000 


307  104,000 

3l,tWS,00» 
15,991,000 
11,900,000 


251,710,000 
37,900,000 

17,004,000 
0,090,000 


vrs^oi^ooa 


327,010,000 


308,090,000 


10,902,000 

&,  707,000 
3,757,00(1 
3,400,000 


14,705,000 
»,09*COOO 
3,400,000 
4307,000 


10,091,000 


5,090,000 
4,797,000 


35,940,000 


32,600,000 


40,786,000 


6,ll7,DiiO 
14,Hl  5,000 

40a.l>00 
9,^40,000 

429,000 
1,019,000 
§,37iJ,000 


fi,5O3.0OO 

15,255,01X1 

413,000 

13.61«,im0 

55n.000 

834.IH.M 

4,S03,0iJ0 


7,041.000 
545,000 

T,m,on 

170/100 

872,000 

1,011,000 


41,161,000 


42,036.000 


31,480,000 


2,411,293,000 


2,473,860,000 


2,572,154,000 


255,100,000 
11,968,000 
10,902,008 


517,000,000 


IW 


4,707,090 


3,106,000 
6,640,009 

114,000 
0,029,000 

108,091 


25.114.000 


Ut% 


3>* 


<  n  thai  there  hai  <m- 
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•a.      In   j\ 

but   the  ( 
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I      In  Russia  and  in  Central  Europe  Lhi 
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The  great 
uid  sow!  during  recent  years  in  the 
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i !  n  rally  1"  d  tO 

tion  which  they  and  their  E 
World.  * 

vv  South  Wales,  possesses  ironi- 

that  could  be  much  more 
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te  its  shar 
rid.     The  low  price  of  tin    c 
r    its  cultil 
which  the  dixninisi 
ln>-  rners  are  fuidi 

>  sow  ..  real, 

Pbics  of  Wheat. 

<*on&tant  fluctuation,  as  the  follow 

ark  el  in  the  months 

i'lual  reduction  in  the 
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pqw.- 
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tiaftL 


the  figures  realized  in  London,  wi 
in  Adelaide,  plua  freight  ainl  cb 
an  for  an  Imperial  bushel,  m 
hetow  (be  avenge  for  In©  year : — 


lUreh, 


Y*M. 


per  bushel 

a,  d. 

7    « 

9    ?i 

8    0 

4    4 

5    9 

4   10 

5    It 

5    9 

1    | 

S    Si 

•    l* 

4     6 

5    6 

6    6 

2  8 

4    0 

1881 
1M 
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im 

1885 

MM 

iss: 
1888 
1889 
1S1N> 
1881 
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IM 

ism 

1895 
1896 
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Cost  or  Growing  Wheat. 

flic  coctt  of  raising  wheat  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  1 

•  H£.  A  largo  farm  with  first-class  agricultural  appliances  is  « 
tijmtf  worked  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  small  one,  and  in  caw 
\.iw  initial  ex|ienses  of  suitable  machinery  have  been  disbursed, 
A  production  varies  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  bushel.  An  eatimai 
sO«t  itf  growing  wheat  ought  to  include  rent,  or  interest  onp 
uumiov  i5  land,  and  carriage  to  the  point  of  consumption.  For 
u»  o.\Uuwive  as  that  over  which  wheat-growing  is  pursued  in  Nc 
WuIum,  a  *»j>arate  estimate  of  these  items  is  well  nigh  impoaribh 
m  ovidoiit  that  they  tend  to  a  fixed  quantity,  for  where  fiad) 
i caching  market  are  large,  and  the  cost  inconsiderable,  rent  is  hi] 

*  hiw  coalitions  are  unfavourable,  rent  is  correspondingly  low. 
.»ui  vi  consideration  rent,  interest,  and  carriage,  the  cost  of 
\%ueut  tu  New  South  Wales  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

a  d. 

iHi  Urge  farms  with  first-class  appliances 15  6  per  SI 

l*t  moderate-sized  farms  with  good  appliances      ...    20  0    ,v    ., 

iki  small  farms 27  0    „    "t 

'the  rates  given  include  seed,  expenses  incurred  in  the 


l*ud  tfur  cropping,  and  in  sowing  and  harvesting,  as  well  aadnfj 
i  a  a*uok  and  appliances.     The  cost  of  bags  is,  however,  not  isjj 


AREA  CUT  FOR  HAY. 
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Wheaten  Hay. 

is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  fodder 
and  the  area  cut  for  hay  is  steadily  increasing,  although,  of 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  fitness  of  the  crops  to  be  reaped 
The  produce,  however,  is  still  short  of  the  requirements  of 
r.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area  of  wheat-lands  cut 
rith  the  yearly  produce,  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Yield. 

Yield. 

Year 

ended 

March  31. 

Area. 

Area. 

Total 

Average   | 
per  acre.  . 

Total. 

Average 
per  acre. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

acree. 

tons. 

tons. 

29,640 

29,137 

0*98 

1888 

60,340 

70,392 

116 

22,888 

31,320 

1-36 

1889 

102,838 

42,041 

0*41 

25,281 

32,943 

1-30 

1890 

82,880 

140,348 

1*69 

41,137 

44,037 

107 

1891 

83,827 

96,014 

115 

39,428 

42,378 

1-07 

1892 

66,435 

75,883 

114 

42,592 

43,997 

103 

1893 

89,396 

116,061 

1-30 

49,348 

55,119 

112 

1894 

101,875 

100,482 

100 

96,584 

87,328 

101 

1895 

125,797 

136,837 

110 

105,122 

74,606 

071 

1896 

172,614 

99,679 

0-58 

74,070 

109,851 

1-48 

1897 

161,136 

118,337 

073 

i  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
*  is  increasing  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  for  grain,  the 
>  cultivated  in  1888-9  having  been  six  times  that  cultivated  for 
le  purpose  in  1877.  From  that  year  the  area  devoted  lo  hay  did 
til  1895,  reach  those  figures,  the  seasons  generally  being  so  pro- 
that  a  greater  proportion  than  in  former  years  was  allowed  to 
o  grain.  That  season,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  23,922 
gaped  for  hay  over  an  area  similarly  treated  in  the  agricultural 
103-4,  and  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  drought, 
a*  a  further  increase  of  no  less  than  46,817  acres.    A  long  series 
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of  dry  years  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  incn 
to  hay ;  but  the  steady  demand  both  for  hay  and  chaff,  ' 
as  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully  justify 
of  its  cultivation.     There  still  exists  a  considerable  differs 
the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply  from  within  the  colon 
was  in  1896  a  net  import  of  48,473  tons  of  hay  and  chad, 
for  consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  but  this  differ? 
within  the  capacity  of  the  colony  to  produce. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1896-7,  both  for  grain  i 
was  1,027,248  acres,  producing  8,853,445  bushels  of  grain 
tons  of  hay,  the  value  of  both  kinds  of  produce  being  £2,354, 

Maize. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  is  almost  as  important  as  that  ol 
forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers 
peculiarly  adapted,  both  with  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  for 
of  this  cereal.     On  the  table-land  also  its  cultivation  is  atte 
fair  results,  but  as  the  land  rises  in  elevation  so  does  the  ave 
per  acre  proportionately  decrease.     Attempts  have  been  mac 
maize  in  the  western  division  of  the  colony,  but  success  has 
with  only  under  special  conditions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrif 
the  plant  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thri 
in  the  humid  climate  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  tin 
Although  the  area  under  maize  is  much  less  than  that  unc 
the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  by  bushels,  is  frequently  i 
that  of  the  latter  cereal,  and  in  some  seasons  even  greatly  in  ea 

The  area  under  maize-culture  has  increased  from  57,959  ac 
year  1862  to  211,382  acres  in  1897,  and  has,  therefore,  nearly  qj 
within  thirty-five  years.  Considered  in  the  light  of  the  generi 
of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districts  where  main 
successfully  cultivated,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  prof 
exhibited,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  land  in  New  South 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  It  is,  nevertheless,  worthy 
that  in  the  year  1888  an  additional  area  of  24,705  acres  was  1 
with  maize  for  grain — a  much  greater  increase  than  was  show 
any  of  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1879,  when  25,072  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  maize. 
next  five  years  the  area  fluctuated  considerably,  and  in  1893  i 
a  decrease  of  23,603  acres  on  the  figures  of  1891,  many  but 
couraged  by  the  low  price  realised  for  the  cereal,  putting  thij 
other  uses.  The  year  1894,  however,  experienced  the  notah| 
of  38,336  acres,  or  over  22  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  18f  " 
1895  there  was  a  further  increase  of  2,423  acres ;  in  1896 
2,796  acres ;  and  in  1897,  one  of  278  acres. 

The  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  the  colony  during  ti 
1863  to  1897  is  shown  in  the  following  table.     Th#  1 
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ind  production  are  given  in  quinquennial  periods,  and  annually 
18,  the  agricultural  year  ending  on  the  31st  March  : — 


Area  under  crop. 

Production. 

*y«ar. 

Total. 

Average  per  acre. 

S-67 

5-72 

J-77 

&-82 

&-87 

»-92 

M>7 

388 

389 

990 

991 

992 

993 

994 

995 

996 

997 

acres. 
101,245 
118,301 
117,155 
123,160 
127,416 
175,466 
200,845 
171,662 
166,101 
173,836 
191,152 
174,577 
167,549 
205,885 
208,308 
211,104 
211,382 

bushels. 
3,047,478 
3,629,468 
3,804,463 
4,316,819 
4,029,410 
5,330,653 
5,834,322 
4,953,125 
4,910,404 
5,354,827 
5,713,205 
5,721,706 
5,037,256 
7,067,576 
5,625,533 
5,687,030 
5,754,217 

bushels. 
301 
30  7 
325 
35  0 
31-6 
304 
29-0 

28  8 
29-5 
30-8 

29  9 
32*8 
30-0 
343 
27  0 
27  0 
27-2 

Averaj 

je  yield  for  thirty-five 

)  years 

30-8 

ield  per  acre  is  a  somewhat  variable  item,  ranging  from  a 
I  of  21 '8  bushels,  which  was  obtained  in  the  year  1871,  to  a 
d  of  381  in  1870,  but  when  taken  periodically,  as  in  the  fore- 
ble,  the  result  is  more  satisfactory,  the  range  being  only  from 
bushels  per  acre. 

net  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  area  under  crop 
>  during  the  season  1896-7,  with  the  total  and  average  yield  in 


Division. 

Area. 

Production. 

Average 
yield. 

kern  District  

■J          „        

acres. 

104,101 
31,899 
15,665 

18,247 
21,804 
13,816 

4,777 
670 

391 
12 

bushels. 

3,746,004 

595,121 

588,129 

267,485 
144,537 
364,151 

46,797 
310 

1,453 
230 

bushels. 
36-0 
18*6 

38*8 

ern  District  

14*6 

il          „        

6*6 

26*3 

m  Slope-- 

9*8 

il          tt        

05 

mat  District  and  Valley  of  the 
hnxar 

37 

in* flavins  -  ....... 

19-2 

ocml 

211,382 

5,754,217    1         27-2 

336 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  ieen  that  the  Nowtfc  Goat*  fa  * 
important  maize-growing  district*  yielding  last  season  80  peri 
the  total  production  of  the  colony,  with  an  average  17*4  hoi 
acre  higher  than  in  the  Central  Coast  district,  inducing  the  iaj| 
the  Hunter,  the  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Nepean  Rivers,  and  thai 
politan  county  of  Cumberland.  In  the  South  Coast  district*  fi 
the  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  last  season  exoeeded  thai 
North  Coast  by  2-8  bushels.  In  both  the  North  and  Sesti 
districts  maize  is  cultivated  extensively  in  every  county,  tibm 
total  yield  coming  from  the  county  of  Maoquarie,  with  889,0061 
and  the  highest  average  yield  from  the  county  of  AuehlaWi 
49  bushels.  On  the  southern  table-land  about  three-fourth* 
production  of  the  division  is  grown  in  the  counties  of  Wynyi 
Buccleuch,  the  rich  yields  of  the  Tumut  district  being  the  higl 
acre  of  any  in  the  colony. 

The  estimated  yield  of  the  world's  crop  of  maize  in  1896  wi 
million  bushels,  of  which  quantity  New  South  Wales  prodtu 
than  the  five-hundredth  part 

The  following  table,  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
movement  of  the  maize  market  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  1 
years,  also  shows  the  yearly  requirements  for  home  consumption 


Year. 

Production. 

Import 

Export 

Exceaof — 

Oh 

Import. 

Export. 

1887 

bushels. 
4,953,125 
4,910,404 
5,354,827 
5,713,205 
5,721,706 
5,037,256 
7,067,576 
5,625,533 
5,687,030 
5,754,217 

bushels. 
272,104 
152,010 
237,660 
563,721 
290,786 
324,949 
166,841 
58,027 
2,489 
111,018 

bushels. 

337,204 

342,093 

366,063 

30,811 

17,626 

19,326 

12,270 

11,733 

42,296 

62,388 

bushels. 

bushels. 

65,100 

190,083 

128,403 

b 
4, 

1888 

4, 

1889 

5, 

1890 

532,910 
273,160 
305,623 
154,571 
46,294 

ft; 

1891 

4. 

1892 

4 

1893 

7, 

1894 
1895 

39,807 

* 
4 

1896 

48,630 

4 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  seems  limits 
supply  of  local  wants,  as  New  South  Wales  is  adjacent  to  i 
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countries  which  are  already  OOsaflM ncing  to  compete  agai 
own  marketa     Until  [890  tin  roduoed  more  than 

locally  consumed,  and  exported  a  small  quantity  to  her  southern 
Dura  :  but  in  th  iwiog  to  a  sudden  increase  in  (fee  4maad 

fc,  the  reason  for  which  was  not  apparent,  the  large  prod  Option 
n  n  insufficient,  a  net  quantity  » »f  5 33 1 000  bushels 
having  been  imported  in  the  course  of  the  f  welve  months.  This 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  continued  until  lSi)f>,  when  there  wTas 
net  exportof  the  grain,  tin*  quantity  being  about  40,000  bushels. 
I  gross   export.  '>00   bushels  « 

reduction  during  1895-43  fell  short  i 
;,  Id  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  bushela,  -and 
edonia,  also  a  maize-groping  country*     In 

*r,   then*  was  again  a   net    import,  a bO    nearly 

Is. 

luction  had  not- the  usual  result  of  causing 

reasc  in  the  prion  paid  to  the  New  South  Wales  farm*  is, 

r  of  some  doubt  whether  the  importations  made  had  not 

ir  object  the  keeph.  »ck  of  grain  in  the  hands   of  d< 

B  hardening  of  the  wholesale  rates.     In  such 

/  in  the  prod u  old  seem  to  have  been  move  apparent 

However  this  maybe,  it  does  not  teem  probable  that  this 

of  can  be  expanded  with  much  profit  to  the  growers, 

tstttnption  should  considerably  inereaasu 
i  is  not  only  eulti\  u  crop,  but  a  small  area  is  sown 

i  food  for  cattle,  chiefly  on  dairy  farms.       In   lSIHi-7,  the  area 
■ »  a<  :  res.     The  tot  a  1  area  under  Li a  ring 

on  n  12  acres. 

<~>ATS. 

cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheat- 
ricts  of  the  colony  ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  produce  of  ooki 
r  in  those  the  country  which  have  a  winter 

i  severity.    The  average  yield  of  the  colony  for  1896-97  was  21*1 
iperacn- — the  :  yield  since  1892  93.    The  table  land  is  the 

centre  of  cultivation,  but  though  the  acreage  under  the  cereal 
st  in  the  central  portion,  the  northern  district  gives  the  best 
The  northern    tableland  averaged    507  bushels  ;    the  central, 
tishels  ;  and  the  southern,  I  8 '3  bushels  J — these  districts  producing 
Jl    boshelfl  of  the  grain   out    of    a    total  yield   of  834,633  bushels, 
slope    152,524    bushels  were   produced,  the 
.;  1H  7  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  11,150  bushels  from  the 
i^ty  13,311  bushels  from  the  Hunter  and  Hawk,  shury  VahN 

from  the  central  western  slope,  practically  complete 

JUCT 

g   table  illustrates  the  Btfttfe  of  the  cultivation  of  oats 
!  yearly  acreage  and  prod  m  t  ion  are  given  in 
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quinquennial  periods  up  to  1897,  and  annually  si 
t  ural  year  ending  March  31 : — 


1890— tl 


Period. 

Area. 

Production. 

,„. 

Aim. 

PR 

Total. 

Arerage  ■ 
per  acre. 

Total. 

acres. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

acres. 

butbd 

1863-67 

12,592 

204,979 

163 

1890 

22,358 

543,33 

1868-72 

13,410 

224,534 

167 

1891 

14,102 

256,6! 

1873-77 

17,753 

340,286 

191 

1892 

12,958 

276,2! 

1878-82 

19,772 

407,277 

20*6 

1893 

20,890 

466.6C 

1883-87 

20,032 

460,003 

22-9 

1894 

34,148 

701.SC 

1888-92 

15,359 

316,188 

20-4      , 

1895 

30,636 

562,75 

1893-97 

29,791 

587,992 

197     j 

1896 

1897 

23,750 
39,530 

374,  K 
834,62 

The  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  has  been  very  irregular) 
during  the  period  embraced  by  this  table,  rising  rapidly  d 
earlier  years  and  remaining  practically  stationary  from  1878  i 
when  over  13,000  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  crop  < 
preceding  year.  In  1N90  the  area  cut  for  grain  was  10, 
smaller  than  in  1S94,  but  this  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
caused  by  the  absence  of  rain,  the  area  cropped  for  hay  l>ei 
acres  above  the  corresponding  figure  two  years  before.  Thi 
was  more  than  made  up  in  1S97,  when  the  area  cut  for  gra: 
less  than  39,.r>30  acres.  The  market  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  t 
politan  district,  and  the  demand  dej>ends  largely  u]>on  the  price 

The  average  yield  of  oats  during  the  period  1863-97  was  19 
per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any  year  being  10*6  busl 
season  18f>f>-b\  and  the  maximum,  25-1  bushels  in  that  of  188( 
pared  with  the  other  continental  colonies,  New  South  Wales 
regard  to  a\erage  yield,  the  second  rank,  Victoria  coming 
the  oat  yield  of  each  of  these  colonies  is  surpassed  by  that  of 
and  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  of  the  two  colonies  last  i 
is  much  U'lter  adapted  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  t 
the  average  yield  j>er  acre  in  New  Zealand  in  particu 
little  below  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  par  witfc 
of  the  other  oat-producing  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Tl 
annual  yield  of  oats  throughout  the  globe  for  the  last  fiv< 
estimated  at  2,293  million  bushels,  the  production  for  1896 
down  at  2,2St)  million  bushels. 
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ollov*                                     '  he  found  giving  the  avej               iuce 
ra  tl                                Monies  during  the  season   1*96-7,  and 
average,  together                te  maximum  and  minimum  yields, 
e  last  ten  years  : — 

Man?. 

»Si«-7. 

Yield  per  acre  during  ten  y«ut  18*8-07, 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Wale* 

ralta 

buahela. 
21*1 

IG'3 

171 

47 

ins 

21-7 

301 

buahela. 
20-0 
198 
18*1 

M 

31  2 

busliels, 
24'3  (1890) 
l'.vs  [1809] 
24-3  (1888) 
]J  S  (1890) 
23'4  (1889) 
B  11888) 
34  0  (1892) 

bushels. 
138  (M 
It '2  (1889) 
1S89) 

47  (1897) 
10*3  (1890) 
182  (1888) 
28'7  (1891) 

s  a  staple  agrieulti                          been  muoh 
though  the  return 

-rar  future  this  grain  will 

d  the  producl 
lie,      'Wv   elevated   dista 
Arg\                          and  New   England,  in  prei 

ttain  vast              I  Land  where  the  cultivation  of 

prvx:                                    isfying  the  wanta  of  the  colony,  the 

due  of  £105,956, 
purU-                  the  year  L896.     New  Zealand  is  the  principal 

rained    from    that   province    being 
'iQjdiohi.       Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  the  colony  can 

1  to  the  supply  of  oats,  as 

ge  quantity  produced  was 

,  and  there  was  an  ample 

kIucc  of  63,530  acres  more  than  the  average  area 

rally  known 
of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  niaiy* 
weight     if  100  be  taken  as  i                   of  oats  for 
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fattening  purposes,  the  respective  Values  cf  eqvsi  **J0*»  of  ttfljj 
are:—  j 

(JSfS          .inMmitnt.inm«ntiiw»»i«WIM»MWm»MMMimtl     J^y  ^ 

\Yfl6ftt , >Mt.»WtM— !»■*  *JM  I 

Maim -    61       ^ 

And  for  equal  measures : — 

Oats    100 

Wheat 1A 

Maiie 107 

In  parte  of  the  colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  Cor  a* 
the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  hay.  The  average  area  ctfM 
purpose  during  the  five  years  1877-81  was  70,978  acne,  whkh  isj 
to  104,977  acres  in  the  next  quinquennium,  In  1887  the  ml 
at  126,488  acres,  but  from  that  time  it  fluctuated  uoaaUasM 
never  approached  the  same  figure  until  1896,  when  the  acreages 
hay  was  120,857,  the  dry  weather  preventing  the  maturity  oftk 
for  grain.  In  1897  there  was  a  further  increase  to  131,918  mum 
the  area  cut  for  grain  also  showed  a  satisfactory  advance.  Oss) 
is  in  much  demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  pries*  fi 
there  is  less  expense  and  lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  4 
ration,  the  system  of  growing  for  hay  is  more  in  favour  with  thai 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  grain.  The  areas  under  the  two  cng 
to  each  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1896-7  :— 

Area  under  oats  for  grain 3s\686    ', 

Area  under  oats  for  hay    - lW»9sf    i 

Total  17*476 

The  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  22*2  per  cent,  of  the  tol 
sown  with  oats.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  i 
area  under  and  the  production  of  oaten  hay,  for  the  quinquennial  ] 
1877-81  and  1882-6,  and  the  actual  area  and  production  for  i 
the  last  eleven  years  : — 


Period  or  Year  ended 

Area. 

Production. 

Much. 

Total 

Per  acre. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1877-81 

70,973 

84,885 

1* 

1882-86 

104,977 

115,525 

11 

1887 

126,488 

182,921 

1*4 

1888 

86,451 

96,126 

1-1 

1889 

85,439 

40,753 

0-5 

1890 

103,129 

156,980 

1-5 

1891 

70,463 

71,305 

10 

1892 

76,589 

86,077 

1-1 

1893 

101,981 

132,426 

1-8 

1894 

82,750 

94,128 

l-l 

1895 

96,856 

95,517 

1*0 

1896 

120,857 

79,635 

0-7 

1897 

133,946 

142,957 

1-1 

»F  GRAIN. 


33* 


ivated  for  grain  ami  lw<  <  nt  of 

'  Croats  during  the  year  ended 

th©  area  1  11  season. 


Miv 

grair  nid  sorghum* 
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total  production  of  the  grain  crops 

under  notice  ; — 


Yew 
tut 


I 


T^ 


1867 

1888 

mm 

j  wo 

1801 
1002 
1893 
IBM 
1896 
1890 


bushel*. 

5,863,844 

4,695,849 

1,450,503 

6,570,335 

3,549,218 

3,963,668 

6,817,457 
6,502,715 
7*041,373 
5,196*312 


3,835,146 
4953,125 
4,910,404 
5,354,837 
6.713.906 
5,721,70ft 
6,037,266 
7.067,570 
5,825,533 
5,687,030 


132,949 
84,538 
3f>,7G0 

1I3J0O 
81,383 
93.446 
91,701 

114,272 

i79,a*8 

90,119 


ToUlfc»f  lOyeftM  ril,7r,5^77     53„Sy5,806    ljB,63Q    4,»S7,160 


iOMlt 

39*,7fi£ 
100,931 
543,330 
250,659 

m&m 

466,803 

701,801 
374*190 


17,784 
19,18) 


u; 

39.888 

19.3S 

1071 


142,! 


MSI 


The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  wheat,  calculated  en  til 
the  past  ten  years,  amounts  to  82*8  per  cent.;  in  that  of  hail 
per  cent, ;  in  that  of  oats,  72*2  per  cent ;  and  In  that  of  mi 
per  cent.  The  total  deficiency  in  all  the  principal  grain  crop! 
the  decennial  period  was  25-4  per  cent  There  is  no  apparent 
why  the  local  production  of  grain  should  not  equal  the  drum 
the  contrary,  the  resources  of  the  colony  are  such  that  under 
conditions  the  supply  should  largely  exceed  the  requirements,  l 
increasing  excess  of  production  become  yearly  available  for  expor 

The  table  given  hereunder  shows  the  excess  of  imports  over* 
of  grain  during  the  decennium.  Rye  and  millet  have  been  omittsf 
the  table,  an  neither  of  these  grains  is  used  in  the  colony  to  any  t 
and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  export  or  import : — 


Yew  ended 

Net  Import*  of  Grain. 

Slut  March. 

Wheat 

Maise. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bnahfll^. 

1887 

2,502,960 

♦65,100 

31,754 

1,393,949 

1888 

3,722,808 

•190,083 

68,410 

1,067,204 

1889 

5,080,438 

•128,403 

103,153 

882,479 

1890 

1,867,381 

532,910 

45,862 

1,450,173 

1891 

3,140,687 

273,160 

60,031 

1,439,334 

1892 

3.203,704 

305,623 

48,641 

1,324,276 

1893 

1.708.523 

154,571 

58,626 

1,870,091 

1894 

1.824.575 

46.294 

34,223 

686,275 

1895 

357,273 

•39,807 

5,140 

787,477 

1898 

1.913.923 
25.322.270 

48,630 

44,414 

877,313 

Total  for  10  J 
yearn          S 

937.795 

500,254 

n,i*um 

•  Net 
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\  total  production,  added  to  the  total  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
*ve   I  -.uinption,  inclusive  of  seed  grains,  as  .shown   in  the 

'  table :— 


Consumption  of  Grain. 

WhtM. 

Hth* 

Barley, 

Rye. 

Millet. 

bushels. 

bushels 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushel*. 

bushels. 

8,371,804 

3,760,04  ti 

164,703 

1,994,841 

17,784 

4,749 

8,418,655 

4,763,042 

152,943 

1.461,9(56 

18,984 

4,869 

6,530,941 

4,782,001 

139,913 

J.410 

5,454 

6,917 

8,437.71*) 

5,887,737 

158,971 

2,002,503 

18,198 

1>,S1S 

6,789,903 

5,986,365 

141,414 

1,095,993 

9,128 

2,417 

7*167,372 

6,027,329 

142,087 

1,600,606 

11,390 

5,079 

25*980 

5,191,827 

150,327 

1,736.694 

20,366 

3,732 

27,990 

7,11 

14  v 

1,388,078 

19,522 

9,244 

s,65l 

5,585, 52IJ 

184 

1,350,202 

13,;;i5 

12,460 

7,109,335 

0,73 

140,688 

8,458 

9,728 

r  10  yean 

17M1 

54,833,403 

1,523,874 

15,474,731 

1  12,590 

69,010 

of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  New  South  Wales 

he  whole,  better   favoured   as  regards  soil,  climate,  and  other 

Litkms  than  any  other  continental  Australian  province j 

luently,   the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  tnaiae,   and 

in   the    parent  colony  than  in  any  of  the  remaining 

►ted.     Extending  the  Held  of  comparison,  the 

found   to   reach  an  average  which  places  New 

Vales  on  a  level  with  countries  usually  rousjrfered  as  rich  agri- 

than  the   average  yield  of  the  United 

Italy,  and  Hungary  ;  and,  in    some  respects,  almost  on  a  level 

f   (o •■  rin any,  Austria,   and  France.      The  area  adapted    for 

rable,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

ties  (  arioua  kinds  of  soil,  and  well-devised   means  of 

>rage,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  production  of 
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Standard  Bushels  of  ths  Yuoom  Osum 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  57}  to  63  lb,  m 
to  grade ;  but  the  standards,  as  enforced  by  an  Act  of  lad 
assented  to  on  the  10th  February,  1880,  for  this  and  for  otb 
of  grain,  are  as  follow : — 

Wheat 60  IK  to  1 

Maize    fi6        M 

Barley— Cape 50 

„         English 52 

OaU  .- 40 

Rye   00 

Peas  00 

Beans     00 

Tests,  for  milling  purposes,  of  average  samples  of  wheat  from 
districts  of  the  colony,  give  an  average  weight  of  66}  lb.  to  tin 

Sown  Grasses,  as  Food  fob  Cattle. 

The  area  sown  with  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  in 
in  the  colony,  and  during  the  year  1896-7  there  wen 
artificial  grasses  384,016  acres  (including  50,787  acres  of 
lands)  or  83,154  acres  more  than  in  1895-6.  Lucerne  is  m 
considerable  quantities  on  the  Hunter  River  flats,  and  the  esi 
of  this  fodder  is  extending  throughout  the  country,  principal 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Groat  Divij 
total  acreage  under  lucerne  in  1896-7  was  returned  at  30,513  s 
f< >r  hay,  producing  7 1 ,4C7  tons  of  fodder.  In  addition  to  this,  th 
37,357  acres  of  lucerne  and  grasses  sown  for  green  fodder  for  a 

Permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  principally  in  the  north  ai 
coast  districts,  152,529  acres  being  thus  cultivated  in  th 
division  alone  ;  while  in  the  division  of  the  north  coast  the 
105,958  acres  under  grass,  of  which  81,413  acres  were  laiddow 
most  northern  county  of  Rous.  There  is  also  a  considerable  an 
artificially-sown  grasses  for  dairying  purposes  on  the  souther 
land,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  northern  and  central  table-h 
also  in  the  counties  of  Denison  and  Hume  on  the  aoutat 
slope  ;  but  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  colony  the  area*  is  sn 
cultivated  by  holders  principally  for  their  own  use.  It  is  i 
portions  where  dairy-farming  is  principally  carried  on  that  the 
of  laying  down  {>ermanent  grasses  is  roost  general. 

The  increasing  demand  for  dairy  produce,  which  is 
extent  being  exerted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  had  a 
influence  upon  the  extension  of  the  area  under  artificial  _ 
following  table  shows  the  progress  made  in  this  branch  of 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  area  having  increased  from  lMjl 
in  1887-S  to  384,010  acres  in  1896-7,  while  in  1891  it  stood  a* 
acres.     The  areas  under  these  artificial  pastures  are  also 
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and  south  const  districts,  where  the  dairying  industry  is  most 
Mng  — 


Am  under  Artificial  Onm 

Area  under  Artificial  UrusMn. 

31st 
March. 

South  Wale* 

North  Coast  South  Cout 

South  WaJes. 

North  Coast 
Luvi 

Dfetttafc 

acres. 

ion 

Acres. 

1 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

192,678 

30,021 

140 

1893 

M  1,280 

83,820 

1S*J 

200,332 

153,197 

1804 

30*2,412 

87,081 

166,408 

7403 

166,067 

1S95 

-.578 

175,184 

38s, 

17'- 

1896 

W> 

8^983 

I. 10,701 

333,238 

wm 

.434  | 

1887 

3H4,01G 

105,  ms 

152,529 

N.vi  AND    Kim.  harking. 

barked  and  partially  cleared  for  the  preservation  of  tin- 
tab.  I  for  stock  was  recorded  In  1896—7  at  25, 

11,436,271  acres  feeing  on   the   western  slope,  9,364,63! 
-land.  2,231,240  act  •  m  in  the  coast  districts,  and  2,954,01 

tins.     By  tar  the  ring-barked  \\ns  in  tbe 

for  sheep,   although  Farmi 
bo  this  method  of  increusi]  ^supply 

r:,  ami  even  tor  cows   in  inilki 
aral  grasses  with  In  rghum,  and  other  green  foods. 


Potatoes. 

hoe   programed  very  .>lo\vlv,  although 
livved  a  mark-  ase  \u  the  ind 

planted  lor  the  Mason  ended  oh,  L895,  iriz.,  30)089 

ded,  and  the  total  yield  of  85,270  tons 
in  tli  lie  cultivation  of  the  tuber  in  tin'  eolony 

time.     Tli  Id  per  acre  was,  however,  only  2  83 

prei  ar  it  was  3*16  tons— a  return  which  had  not 

380.     In  1896,  however,  in  consequence 
Bather,  t  BS,  ami  the   ptodue- 

l>ririg  only  -'27  tons;  but   Hie 
ttci).  :\  was  planted  exceed- 

in  31,170 
r  2*7  ton  At  present  New  South 

to  make  up  by  importation  from  the  oth*T  colonies  a  OH* 
winch  amounted   in   1890  to  39  OS  net,  or 

tin*  total  con  i  for  the  ycM, 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  < 
for  the  quinquennial  periods  and  years  given  : — 


Period  or  year 
ended 
Slxt  March.     > 


Area. 


Production. 


ArermgejWd 


acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1866-70 

16,597 

38,737 

2  33 

1871-75 

14,327 

40,967 

2-86 

1876-80 

15,567 

46,983 

3*02 

1881  85 

15,374 

41,642 

2-71 

1886-00 

17,274 

46,578 

2-70 

1891-95 

23,423 

67,257 

2-87 

1891 

19,406 

52,791 

2-72 

1892 

22,560 

62,283 

2-76 

1893 

18,502 

52,105 

281 

1894 

26,559 

83,838 

316 

1895 

30,089 

85,270 

2  83 

1896 

24,722 

56,179 

2-27 

1897 

31,170 

84,214 

2-70 

The  centres  of  potato  cultivation  are  the  counties  of  Bath 
cipally  in  the  Orange  and  Carcoar  districts),  Argyle,  King 
Camden,  Clarence,  and  Durham,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  othe 
of  the  coast  and  table-land  districts.  On  the  western  slope 
crop  has  hardly  any  representation  at  all.  Its  cultivation  is, 
capable  of  very  wide  distribution  throughout  the  colony;  bul 
places  formerly  well  known  for  its  production  it  has  been  1: 
placed  by  maize  and  other  cereals. 

Tobacco. 
Roth  tln»  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  well  fitt 
growth  of  thi»  tobacco-plant,  but  as  it  demands  for  its  proj>cr  c 
special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  is  not  so  lar 
vated  as  it  otherwise  might  be.     Tin1  (Government  of  the  c 
endeavouring  to  remedy  this  state  of  aHiiirs,  and   have  en 
services  of  an  expert  to  assist  the  growers  in  the  culture  of 
In  the  year  ench-d  ."ilst  March,  1S«»4,  the  first  shown  in  the  s 
table,  there  were  only  ii'M  acres  under  cultivation,  producing 
of  leaf  tobacco.      In  the  following  years  the  area  under  the  pla 
increase  I.  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Argyle  and  tl 
River  valley.     Since   then  the   growth  of  tobacco  seems  to 
almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  was  first  a 
but  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  oi  the  colony,  the  counties  of 
I  kit  hurst,  Roxburgh,  Parry,  Westmoreland,  and   Buccleuch,  1 
the    principal    centres    of    production.      The    greater    portic 
tobacco  grown  in   lS'JG   7  was  obtained  in  these  districts,  bu1 
vatioii  is  chietly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  few  European  agr 
apparently  possessing  the  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  c 
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During  the  year  189G  there  was  a  total  consumption  of  manti 
tobacco  and  cigars  of  3,221,959  lb.  weight,  of  which  2,043,689 
made  in  the  colony  from  693,913  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  1,34 
of  leaf  locally  grown.  The  production  of  leaf  for  1897  wu 
lent  to  3,076,-116  lb.,  from  which  a  third  may  be  deducted  for 
and  waste,  and  the  quantity  left,  viz.,  2,050,944  lb.,  will  prubal 
than  sutUce  for  the  requirements  of  the  home  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  of  recent  years  taken 
revive  the  interest  of  agriculturists  in  the  industry,  and  lately  a 
expert  has  been  brought  from  America  by  the  Government,  i 
object  of  instructing  growers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Ii 
the  fact  that  few  countries  are  better  favoured  than  New  Sout 
with  climate  and  soil  necessary  for  successful  cultivation,  it  is  < 
a  matter  for  regret  that  the  industry  has  not  made  more  sati 
progress.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the  pro 
with  the  market.  The  local  consumption  could  be  rapidly  ov 
and  the  surplus  product  ion  would  then  have  to  be  placed  on  the 
or  foreign  markets,  where  it  would  enter  into  competition  with 
having  a  well-established  reputation,  and  a  flavour  for  which  c< 
uie  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  has  created  a  taste  and  a  pred 

Sugar-cane. 

The  first  returns  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  cultivate 
sugar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  New  South  Wa 
only  from  1S03  J.  In  that  agricultural  year  two  acres  were  rec 
having  produced  *JS0  lh.  of  sugar,  and  it  will  appear  strange  i\n> 
t hi-,  ijuantity  L'-O  lh.  were  stated  to  be  the  produce  of  one  acre 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the;  county  of  Rathurst.  while  the 
imr  00  lh.  were  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Macleav  Riv. 
district  hist  mentioned  may  he  considered  as  the  principal  s-rt 
industry  during  its  earlier  stages  ;  but  it  proved  to  he  iiti^uitani 
growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  risk  of  failure  from  frosts  coinp- 
planters  to  keep  more  to  the  north.  In  a  few  years  the  riches! 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  the  Tweed, 
Jirunswiek  were  occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  planting  and 
the  cane.  Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  canr-cull 
and  cane-growing  and  sugar-manufacturing  are  now  the  prim- 
beM  established  industries  of  1  he  north-eastern  portions  of  the  i 

Although  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown  even  on  the  Tw 
soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  most 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  s 
confined  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  Richmond,  Twe 
Clarence  Rivers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  under  this  - 
within  the  enmities  of  Rous,  Clarence,  and  Richmond. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  du 
\n<  twent\  one  years.     The  liguivs  relating  to  the  area  year! 
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are  given  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  number  of  tons  pro- 
tot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1877.  As  sugar-cane  is  not  an 
►p,  tbe  area  under  cultivation  has  been  divided,  as  far  as 
^  into  productive  and  non-productive,  the  former  representing 
;r  of  acres  upon  which  cane  was  cut  during  the  season,  and 
tbe  area  over  which  it  was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to 
mother  year : — 


Area. 


Productive.       Non-productive. 


Total. 


°-oductJon  of  Cane. 


Total. 


Average 
per  acre. 


I         1,475 


1,995 
3,470 
3,565 
4,087 

3,054 
3,524 
3,331 
2,949 

3,675 
4,465 
4,983 
6,362 

7,583 
6,997 
9,583 
5,915 


4,997 
7,348 
8,344 

8,623 
11,560 
11,755 
14,204 
14,396 
18,194 


2,607 

2,399 
2,001 
3,105 
4,453 

2,800 
3,231 
3,735 
4,489 

4,102 
6,506 
7,184 
7,176 

7,401 

10,520 

6,835 

9,202 

6,907 
10,284 
11,382 
12,102 

13,639 
15,191 
16,357 
18,705 
18,529 
12,859 


acres. 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 
2,584 
3,917 
4,082 

4,394 
5,471 
6,670 
8,540 

6,454 
6,755 
7,066 
7,438 

7,777 
10,971 
12,167 
13,538 

14,984 
17,517 
16,418 
15,117 

15,287 
15,281 
18,730 
20,446 

22,262 
26,751 
28,112 
32,909 
32,927 
31,053 


tons. 


99,430 

99,978 

104,192 

126,119 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 

204,547 
105,323 
239,347 
167,959 

273,928 
110,218 
168,862 
277,252 

185  258 
264,832 
252,606 
264,254 
207,771 
320,276 


tons. 


28  2 
301 
35  3 

34-5 
27  2 
258 
266 

26  9 
151 
25  0 
284 

32-7 
221 
23  0 
33  2 

21-5 
22*9 
21-5 
186 
14-4 
17'6 
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The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  proj 
the  sugar-growing  industry  from  the  small  beginnings  of  1864* 
the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  there  was  but  one  single  brai 
of  1876),  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane  until 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  there  was,  however,  a  ret 
tendency,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1889  was  less  by  2,236  ai 
127  per  cent,  than  that  cultivated  in  1885.  In  1890  thf 
an  increase  in  the  area  under  cane  of  1,213  acres  over  the  area  si 
cultivated  in  1885,  the  year  for  which,  up  to  that  time,  the 
acreage  had  been  recorded.  This  increase  in  the  area  planted  h 
proportionately  maintained  during  the  following  years,  th 
under  sugar-cultivation  in  1897  being  given  as  31,053  acres.  1 
price  of  the  staple  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets  of  tb 
a  few  years  ago,  forced  the  sugar-manufacturers  to  correspoi 
reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  cane,  and  so  caused  for  a  ti 
abandonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers,  who  fo 
tin*  growth  of  maize  loss  variable  results  for  their  lalxair.  The 
1896-7  gave  a  yield  of  320,270  tons  of  cane,  but  the  average  pro* 
per  acre  was  only  17-0  tons — with  the  exception  of  that  of  1895 
lowest  yield  recorded.  The  cane  disease  which  has  been  pre 
principally  on  the  CM  are  nee,  accounts  for  the  low  average  for  tl 
live  years,  while  in  1895-6  the  crop  was  also  damaged  by  frost. 

Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  the  second  year  of  its  growl 
iields  being  replant  «*i  after  they  have  given  crops  for  three  < 
seasons  at  the  most  ;  and,  as  the  planting  of  cane  has  been  con 
at  irregular  intervals,  it  has  chanced  that,  seasons  of  large  proc 
have  l>een  followed  by  small  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  Thi«ac 
for  the  alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane 
many  years,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  iSugar-inanufa< 
invariably  purchase  the  year's  crop  of  cane  standing  and  cut  it  a 
own  cost.  From  plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight 
cane  cut  varies  from  -•">  to  .'12  tons,  while  the  price  paid  ranges  fi 
to  l.°)S.  p«-r  ton.  For  the  season  1807  the  leading  buyer  has  th 
price  fop  the  standing  two-year  old  cane  at  10s.  3d.  jier  ton. 
considerably  lower  than  in  previous  seasons,  not  by  reason  of  anv 
in  the  standard  prices,  but  through  a  large  pro]H>rtion  of  tht 
ha\itiLT  been  seriously  damaged  by  frost,  and  purchased  at  X lit 
value,  as  determined  by  analysis.  The  average  cost  of  cutting  tl 
may  be  set  down  at  os.  iM.  per  ton. 

Tin*  county  of  I  ions  is  now  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-cam 
vition.  containing  S'.M  holdings,  covering  IS.  tSS  acres,  devoted 
production  of  sugar  -an  area  comprising  over  three-tifths  of  tl 
acreage  in  the  colony  under  cane  crops.  The  yield  obtained  from 
acres  i^i  productive  cane  amounted  to  L'Oivlltt  tons,  showing  an  I 
of  1  !»■  1  tons  per  acre.  In  the  county  of  Clarence  there  were,  in  1 
j"»l»7  holdings  on  which  cane  was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  bein 
acres.      In  this,  as  in  the  other  sugar-growing  counties,  the  n 
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speaking  a  bulb  crop,  were  recorded  as  having  been  grown  on  2 
and  the  yield  was  535  tons.  Mangold-wnrsel  gave  from  72  i 
tons.  A  little  arrowroot  is  grown  in  the  northern  coastal  did 
a  little  chicory  in  the  central  division  of  the  table-land. 

The  sugar-beet,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  France  and  Geo 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  has  become  a  staple  indosti 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  in  New  South  Wal 
Victoria.  In  Victoria  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lal 
some  careful  analyses  of  different  varieties  of  locally-grown  1m 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  good  beet  should  show  not 
12-5  per  cent  of  sugar,  but  those  tested  by  the  Departmei 
1416,  14*87,  15-25,  and  1561  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Qa 
of  the  colony  have  passed  an  Act  under  which  the  Tro 
empowered  to  advance  money  on  easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of 
ing  mills  for  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets.  The  resul 
tests  made  in  Victoria  have,  however,  been  greatly  exceeded 
furnished  by  analyses  of  beets  grown  in  the  Tenterfield  d 
New  South  Wales.  The  chemist  of  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Company,  at  the  request  of  a  local  beet-grower,  made  a  series 
the  yield  per  root  from  those  analysed  being  respectively  15*1 
17-89,  19-51,  19-90,  20-13,  20-33,  2056,  22-11,  2222,  and  S 
cent.  Experts  pronounce  such  yields  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  1 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  mot 
favour  of  testing  this  branch  of  agriculture  in  those  districts 
to  the  growth  of  the  cane,  special  attention  being  directed  to  tl 
in  the  Tenterfield  district,  where  the  project  has  taken  practu 
Should  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar  production  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  there  is  little  doubt  thi 
greatly  modify  agriculture  in  the  colony,  and  add  another  J 
staple  to  the  country's  resources. 


Lentil  Crops. 

There  were,  during  the  season  1896-7,  under  crop  to  peas  ai 
207  acres,  which  gave  a  total  yield  of  4,410  bushels.  Th 
division  of  the  colony  contained  124  acres  devoted  to  this  < 
the  yield  was  recorded  as  2,944  bushels.  The  northern  coas 
yielded  399  bushels  from  26  acres ;  the  valleys  of  the  Huntei 
Hawkesbury  Rivers,  1,109  bushels  from  34  acres;  the  met 
county  of  Cumberland,  652  bushels  from  21  acres :  and  the 
coast  district,  784  bushels  from  43  acres.  The  area  under  thi) 
the  table-land  was  70  acres,  and  the  yield  1,302  bushels; 
the  northern  district  contributed  208  bushels  from  21  acres;  th 
738  bushels  from  20  acres;  and  the  southern,  356  bushels 
acres.  The  western  slope  had  under  this  crop  only  11  acres, 
154  bushels  ;  while  the  western  plains  had  2  acres,  yielding  1( 
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and  beans  herein  described  were  grown  mainly  as  hard 
:>roes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  peas  and  beans 
a  the  kitchen  and  market  gardens  for  table  use  as  vege- 
ls  are  gathered  when  perfectly  dry,  and  constitute  in  that 
mt  fattening  food  for  pigs  being  prepared  for  the  knife. 
>n  to  the  green  peas  grown  on  market  gardens,  which  are 

market  garden  produce,  314  acres  were  cropped  on  farms, 
al  yield  of  8,830  bushels. 

Gourd  Crops. 

devoted  to  pumpkins  and  melons  during  the  season  1896-7 
acres,  and  the  yield  17,940  tons.  The  principal  places  of 
are  the  maize  districts  and  the  metropolitan  county.  In  the 
trict  the  area  was  2,998  acres,  and  the  production  10,769 
ich  the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Hunter  Rivers  gave 
from  an  area  of  1,394  acres;  the  northern  counties,  2,191 
566  acres ;  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  2,536  tons  from 
The  area  under  gourd  crops  on  the  table-land  was  1,679 
i  which  6,254  tons  were  produced  ;  and  on  the  western  slope 
i  312  acres  which  yielded  828  tons.  On  the  western  plains 
a  small  area  of  28  acres  under  this  form  of  cultivation,  and 
e  obtained  from  it  weighed  89  tons. 

ns  and  melons  are  grown  principally  for  table  use  as  vege- 
i  as  a  jam  staple ;  but  they  are  also  used  extensively  as  fodder 
ind  pigs.  The  number  of  acres  under  gourd-vines  mentioned, 
unewhat  below  the  truth,  as  there  was  no  doubt  a  large  area 
ion  which  was  never  returned,  it  being  the  custom  to  plant 
tnd  melon  seeds  in  orchards  and  vineyards  between  the  rows 
jes  and  vines. 

Market-Gardens. 

i-7  there  were  in  the  colony  2,125  holdings,  comprising  6,824 
ivated  as  market-gardens,  the  average  size  of  each  garden 
cres.  The  value  of  the  production  for  the  year  was  set 
*  168, 353,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch 
tion  was  probably  about  7,000,  the  greater  number  being 
indeed,  the  market-garden  in  Australia  is  seldom  termed 
generic  appellation  being  "  Chinese  "  garden.  At  the  Census 
891  there  were  returned  as  following  the  calling  of  market- 
5,101  persons,  of  which  number  3,841,  or  75*3  per  cent., 
ese;  of  3,131  domestic  and  other  gardeners,  405,  or  12*9  per 
542  vegetable  hawkers,  403,  or  74*4  per  cent.  ;  and  of  309 
«*  144,  or  46  6  per  cent.,  were  of  the  same  race.  This  is 
emphatic  enough,  if  such  were  needed,  as  to  the  monopoly 
linese  of  the  occupation  of  market  gardening  and  vegetable 
in  New  South  Wales. 


Tim  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number,  area,  and 
duct  ton  of  market  gardens  in  each  of  the  great  division*  ink 
fihfi  tfdoSkJ  Ku&fl  be«l  divided: — 
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une  torancn  ot  garaenmg,  namely  tomato-cuinire,  nas  noi 
that  attention  which  its  importance  demands*     The  fm 
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.  trade,  together  with  an  export  trade  of  very  considerable 
iy  have  not  yet  awakened  horticulturists  to  a  sense  of  the 
e  of  this  valuable  vegetable.  There  is  an  active  and  continu- 
taing  demand  for  sauces,  jams,  and  preserves  of  tomato,  and 
a  supply  is  by  no  means  so  good  or  so  cheap  as  to  render 
•n  difficult.  In  the  future,  perhaps,  areas  of  many  acres  in 
1  be  planted  with  tomato-vines,  as  they  now  are  with  grape- 
numbers  of  people  will  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
lice,  and  in  canning  the  fruit.  Both  climate  and  soil  are 
,  and  tomatoes  grown  in  New  Sonth  Wales  compare  to 
with  those  produced  in  their  native  habitat. 


Vines  and  Wine  Production. 

st  every  part  of  the  colony,  with  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
>rtion  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges,  grape- 
e  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit,  equal  in  size, 
j,  and  flavour  to  the  most  renowned  products  of  France,  the 
s  of  Germany,  and  Spain.  Nevertheless,  the  vine-growing 
nanufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  though 
owing  local  demand,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in 
rhere  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  those 
er  Australian  colonies,  have  obtained  some  appreciation,  the 
grape  culture  in  this  country  appears  to  be  fairly  assured. 
t*  however,  the  production  of  the  whole  of  Australia  is 
rely  insignificant,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
le  vintage  of  the  world  for  1895  : — 


mntry. 

Production  in  ! 
million  gallons. 

1 

Country. 

Production  in 
million  gallons. 

587 
469 
379 
83 
80 
69 
66 
63 
53 
44 
35 
33 
30 
27 

Bulgaria 

26 

United  States    

19 

Servia 

18 

Russia 

16 

Brazil 

8 

Azores,    Canaries,    and 
Madeira 

5 

Tunis  

4 

,  Ctutub  

Cape  Colony 

Mexico    

o 

2 

Persia ......... 

1 

Australia 

4 

Total 

2,123 

10 
It 


planted  in  the  early  days  of  colonisation  in  New  South 
it  ww  not  until  the  year  1828  that  vine-growing  and 
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wine-making  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established.  In  t 
Mi.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  a  large  collection  of  cutti 
the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  the  Valley  of  tb 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  planted  on  h 
at  Kirk  ton,  in  the  Hunter  River  district,  a  vineyard,  which  1 
the  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  colony.  Soi 
afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  Vallej 
other  (list nets,  and  was  found  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  1 
manufacture  of  wine  received  considerable  attention.  For  a  tu 
ever,  the  prospects  of  this  industry  seemed  very  discouraging, 
production  was  considerably  diminished,  owing  partly  to  the  n 
market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  wine-makers,  many 
wen*  not  vignerons  by  training,  possessed  only  a  limited  knoi 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  produced  at  first  an  article  of  infi 
unsaleable  quality.  In  the  principal  vineyards  in  the  Valley 
Murray  and  Hunter  Rivers,  however,  neither  pains  nor  money 
spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour,  and  to  put  up  presses,  vats,  a 
manufacturing  appliances  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

The  results  of  such  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent  wh 
were  awarded  to  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Paris  E: 
of  1S7«S,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  at  the  Ex 
of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Amsterdam  :  and  ?t 
recently  at  the  1  ndian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London.  But 
was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of  the  colony  uic 
recognised  than  at  the  Bordeaux  Exhibition  of  1S82.  Ther 
principal  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  the  world,  some  of  the  ■ 
New  South  Wales  were  cla><cd,  by  the  most  competent  judge 
category  of  (IntuiL*  Vins%  and  their  value  fully  appreeia 
established.  Again,  at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  lMKi,  at 
an  international  jury  of  experts  pronounced  the  wines  of  Nr 
Wales  to  be  e«jual  to  many  of  the  linest  vilicultural  production 
noted  wine-growing  eon n tries  of  Southern  Europe.  The  opi 
expressed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  laWlling  Australian  w: 
European  names  was  to  he  deprecated,  as  they  possessed  many 
and  distinctive  character^  ics  sufficiently  peculiar  to  justify  I 
tioii  of  a  new  and  descriptive  system  of  classification. 

Notwithstanding  the  winning  of  exhibition  medals  am 
approval,  the  export  of  the  wines  of  the  colony  has  not  yet 
an  important  figure,  although  the  prospects  of  the  trade 
to  be  improving.  Among  other  causes  which  retard  the  accej 
Australian  wines  by  English  markets,  may  be  mentioned  the 
of  shipping  the  product  at  too  early  an  age,  and  tin*  imp 
of  obtaining  from  the  shippers  detail^  respecting  the  vintag 
particular  wine.  It  is,  moreover,  alleged  that  when  certain  s 
of  wine  arrived  in  England  they  were  often  so  badly  loo 
a<  to  he  actually  unbound  U-fore  being  shown  to  the  wine  I 
Foreign  experts  find  fault  also  with  the  method  of  casking,  ai 
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aliminary  treatment  of  wine  in  Australia,  as  it  is  treated 
f  -with  cool  cellarage,  fining,  racking,  and  blending,  for 
id  a  half  to  three  years  prior  to  leaving  the  country.  No 
of  the  success  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  wine-exporting 
depend  on  the  adoption  of  more  advanced  methods,  the 
I  employment  of  European  experts  in  wine-making,  and 
e  of  the  vignerons  in  properly  advertising  their  productions 
I  them  sufficiently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  public. 
imports  of  all  Australian  wines  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ten  years,  were  as  fol- 


Gallona. 
.168,000 
.233,000 
.307,000 
.314,000 
.382,000 


Year.  Gallons. 

1892 461,000 

1893 555,000 

1894  399,000 

1895 613,000 

1896 610,560 


>ilities  of  the  wine  trade,  correlative  with  an  improvement  in 
\,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  figures,  which 
«ne  detail  the  imports  of  wine  into  the  United  Kingdom 
-ear  1896.     The  quantities  represent  both  wine  in  cask  and 


fy. 

Gallons. 

Country'. 

Gallons. 

6,736,718 
3,723,299 
3,571,520 
703,676 
631,101 
426,742 
407,244 

United  States 

238,365 

61,753 

9,803 

185,339 

Madeira    

British  South  Africa ... 
Other  countries  

Total  

16,695,560 

bal  quantity  imported,  there  were  11,638,415  gallons  of  red, 
45  gallons  of  white  wine.  The  imports  from  France  com- 
,288  gallons  of  red,  and  1,988,430  gallons  of  white  wine;  the 
n  Portugal,  3,560,280  gallons  of  red,  and  11,240  gallons  of 
those  from  Spain,  1,922,982  gallons  of  white,  and  1,800,317 
id  wine. 

s  have  been  much  exercised  recently  with  the  problem  of 
zation  of  wines  for  export.  By  this  process  the  wines  are  sub- 
temperature  of  from  140°  to  150°  Fahrenheit,  thereby  fixing 
fristics  of  a  product,  annihilating  the  destructive  germs  that 
eterioration,  and  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  reinvade 
herto  the  experiments  in  this  direction   have   been   only 

i  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  of  the  wines  of 
Wales,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  does  not 
-e  very  encouraging  results;  in  fact,  the  trade  is  a  very 
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small  one,  and  has  decreased  from  54,143  gallons  sent  away  fro 
colony  in  1891  to  24,177  gallons  in  1896.  The  quantity  sent  lat 
to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  6,394  gallons,  or  12,900  g 
less  than  that  exported  in  1892,  when  the  export  amounted  to  ] 
gallons.  During  some  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  wa 
away  in  wood  from  the  Albury  and  Riverine  districts  to  the  neigl 
ing  colony  of  Victoria,  presumably  for  shipment  at  Melbourne. 
1891,  when  the  export  of  the  wine  produced  in  New  South  1 
amounted  to  54,143  gallons,  the  trans-Murray  consignments  to 
38,548  gallons  of  the  quantity  exported.  This  intercolonial  expa 
now,  however,  fallen  to  insignificant  proportions. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  particulars  of  the  export 
in  wine  locally  produced,  for  the  five  years  extending  from  If 
189G:— 


Country. 


1892. 

1&93. 

ISM. 

gallons 

gallons. 

gallons. 

19,2m 

17/J41 

12,038 

50 

298 

7,162 

1,860 

1,174 

2,082 

854 

1,002 

2,292 

1,981 

1,751 

2,487 

1,406 

1,363 

1,7U4 

1 

4 

404 

1893. 


United  Kingdom 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 

India  and  Ceylon 

Queensland 

South  Sea  islands 

British    New    (>uinea,    Singapore, 

Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 

Straits  Settlements,  and  Siam... 
Tasmania,  South  Anstralia,  West 

ern  Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island 

Now  Caledonia 

•lapun,  China,  and  Hon*;  Kong 

France,    lSelgiuin,    (lunnany,    and 

Italy  

( '.mada  and  the  United  States. 
K^jjit  and  the  Mauritius 


Total.. 


.SO.") 

1.5U3 

52 

301 

0 


13.")  i 

l,f>10 
32 

193 
305 


2.">4 
3711 
867 

94 
623 


gallons. 
6,249 
4,156 
3,500 


2,019 


619 

201 

ss 
so 

67 


I 


27,S57     25,768  ;  30,386     21,557 


During  the  year  ending  tin;  .'Hst  March,  1SG2,  tin*  wine  prodm 
New  Smith  Wales  measured  sr>..'l2S  gallons;  in  180(1,  the  prodi 
reached  10^,123  gallons;  in  1S70  it  had  increased  to  S3 1.749  ga 
in  1SS0  the  production  whs  only  f>.">fj,  470  gallons;  and  in  It 
readied  SSf>,G73  gallons  ;  while  in  the  following  year  il  was  7fl 
gallons.  Tin'  highest  production  was  ohtaincd  in  181W,  the  qui 
totalling  9."l,."i42  gallons — 1:{7/JS0  gallons  more  than  in  I897,altl 
the  area  in  the  latter  year  was  greater  l»y  402  acres.  Vigx 
consider  2">0  gallons  per  acre  a  good  yield,  hut  the  average 
fur  New  South  Wales  reached  this  figure  only  in  one  year  sine 
e^Lalilishmeiit  of  the  industry,  viz.,  in  1870,  when  the  average  yie 
acre  was  recorded  as  203  gallons. 
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growers  touching  its  development  in  the  future.  The  knowledg 
this  pest  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  colony,  however  slight  i 
he,  has  certainly  stopped  investment  in  vineyard  properties,  ai 
greatly  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  those  interested  in  the  wine 
At  present  the  afflicted  areas  are  confined  to  isolated  patches,  bi 
is  «|uite  enough  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehension.  A  commissic 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  to  rej>ort  on  the  appearance  of  the  d 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  its  spreading  throughout  the  vim 
of  the  colony.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  vine-cutting 
abroad  has  been  in  force  for  some  time,  and  the  destruction  of  in 
vineyards  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Vine  Di 
Board  ;  but  vignerons  recommend  direct  legislative  action  under  ■ 
stringent  Act  than  that  at  present  in  operation.  It  is  interesti 
note  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attention  that  vignerc 
France  have  had  to  devote  to  the  vines  in  order  to  combat  the  n 
made,  by  the  phylloxera,  the  last  state  of  the  vineyards  in  that  co 
is  said  to  be  better  than  the  first. 

Jn  onler  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  wine-growing  indusl 
New  South  Wales,  experts  advise  the  restriction  of  the  choice  of 
to  a  few  well-tried  and  sound  varieties,  careful  fermentation,  the  p 
vat  ion  as  far  as  possible  of  constant  types,  attractive  bottling,  i 
moderate  price-list  which  should  not  make  a  good  product  probil 
A  comprehensive  Wine  and  Fruit  Pest  Act,  and  a  strictly  enl 
Fooil  Adulteration  Act,  are  also  deemed  necessary.  In  order  to  p 
the  knowledge  of  vignerons  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  it  is  sug 
that  a  College  of  Viticulture,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the 
cultural  College,  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparti 
intending  wine-growers  a  capable  training.  The  college  should  U* 
the  direct  inn  of  a  competent,  viticulturist,  should  have  attached  t 
vineyard  of  some  extent,  and  should  be  furnished  with  a  well-ors* 
cellar,  and  an  (etiological  laboratory,  where  analyses  of  must  win 
every  experiment  relating  to  wine-making  could  be  conducted.  « 
view  to  subsequent  publication  of  results.  Were  these  sugffe 
carried  into  effect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  aic 
improvement  in  the  prospects  of  the  wine  industry. 

Tahle-CIkapes  \sd  Kai six-Fruits. 

The  culture  of  grapes  is  not  restricted  to  the  production  of  fn 
the  purposes  of  wine  manufacture  only,  for  a  considerable  area  is  d< 
to  the  cultivation  of  table- grapes,  particularly  in  the  neighlHiurhi 
Sydney,  and  in  Kyde,  1'arramatta,  and  other  districts  of  C 
Cumberland.  The  extent  of  country  devoted  to  this  branch 
industry  in  lSi»*2  .'.i  comprised  L\lM  I  acres,  with  a  production  of 
tons  of  grajM's,  giving  an  average  of  l* -7  tons  of  fruit  per  acr 
l.si)3- 1  the  area  yielding  table-grapes  was  L\  1 .'?  1  acres,  with  a  prod 
of  3,216  tons,  or  an  average  yield  of  l*r>  tons  to  the  acre.     This  i 
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Year  ending 
31st  March. 

1889   

1890  

Am  of 

i 

1801   

i 

1&92  

i 

1893  

i 

1S94  

i 

1895  

i 

1896  

i 

1897  

i 

5,954,940  dozen  oranges,  or  an  average  of  680  dozen  per  acre.  . 
the  total  area  increased  to  12,489  acres  in  the  following  sea* 
were  only  8,359  acres  returned  as  productive,  and  the  yield 
5,845,900  dozen  oranges,  the  average  being  700  dozen  per  acr 
estimated  that  over  3,000  dozen  of  fruit  to  the  acre  can  be  obi 
an  average  season  from  fair-sized  trees  in  full  bearing,  and  it 
fore  probable  that  the  figures  given  include  the  production  < 
siderable  number  of  young  trees. 

The  number  of  orangeries  cultivated  during  the  year  181 
2,019,  and  of  these  the  average  area  was  nearly  6*2  acres.  ' 
of  the  industry  in  each  year  since  1879  is  shown  in  the  e 
statement : — 

Year  ending  Area  of  Orangeries. 

31st  March.  Acres. 

1879 4,287 

1S80 5,10C 

18S1 5,939 

1882 6,301 

1883    «,71G 

1S84 7,2(kS 

1885 «,911 

ISSfl 7,733 

1887 7,920 

188S 8.S7.J 

The  production  of  oranges  has  already  attained  such  proporti 
the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad  for  the  disposal 
produce,  as  the  demand,  both  in  2s  ew  South  Wales  and  in  the 

colonics,  is  in  some  seasons  ex  reeded  by  the  supply.  Efforts 
late  been  made  to  open  up  a  marker  in  Ki inland,  as  the  frui 
delivered  in  London  at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  fro 
ami  other  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased.  Ai 
menial  shipment  of  Now  South  Wales  oranges  was  made  by  tl 
of  Exports  in  the  course  of  1SJM5,  the  result  being  generally  rej: 
very  satisfactory.  Tin*  fruit  were  landed  in  London  in  the  n 
September,  when  tin?  market  was  rather  hare,  the  season  for  !>■ 
Valencia  oranges — which  form  the  chief  supply  of  the  metr 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  October  and  lasting  till  the  end  < 
The  packing  was  generally  good,  while  the  fruit  which  wore  v 
iirmly  packed  in  white  paper  are  declared  to  have  looked  verv  ni 
opened,  and  (he  agents  in  whose,  hands  the  shipment  was  pi: 
disposal  recommend  the  use  of  tissue  paper  only  for  packing.  . 
a\oidanee  of  soft  shaving,  sand,  and  pumice  dust.  Of  the  1,7-1 
1.")  were  taken  in  the  hold  of  the  mail  steamer  "  Ophir,"  ar 
opened  unsatisfactorily.  The  remaining  1,72")  rases  were  earn* 
cold-storage  chambers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  freight  was  const 
very  high,  averaging  for  the  whole  shipment  3s.  1  Id.  ]>ercase. 
this  heavy  charge,  however,  a  net  profit  of  £143  10s.  7d.  was 
on  the  transaction,  ecjual  to  a  return  of  11'7  percent.  The  fi 
£bS7  10s.  Gd.;  freight  amounted  to  £343  13s.  4d.,  and  other c± 
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seven  years  of  13,688  acres.  The  area  under  orchards  and  fruit  | 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  including  both  productive  and 
ductive  holdings,  is  now  14,193  acres,  or  an  increase  of  7,026  m 
the  figures  of  1890.  Notwithstanding  this  advance,  the  fruit-] 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  is  still  far  behind  the  demands  of  loc 
sumption.  The  colony,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  import  large  qua 
the  greater  part  of  which  could  be  successfully  grown  within  i 
boundaries.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  considerable  impor 
of  tropical  fruits  from  Fiji,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Quec 
(and  some  varieties  could  most  certainly  be  cultivated  in  the  t 
portion  of  New  South  Wales),  the  introduction  of  fruit  from 
is  still  greatly  in  excess  of  the  moderately-estimated  possibili 
local  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  orchards  and  f  ruit-gi 
exclusive  of  orangeries  and  vineyards,  together  with  the  total  v. 
each  year's  yield,  for  the  period  during  which  statistics  relative 
subject  have  been  collected  : — 


Year 
undid 

Area  of  Productive 
Fruit-Gardens 
and  Orchards. 

Area   of    Fruit- 
gardens  and 

Total  area  culti- 
vated for  Fruit- 

Total  value  of 
the  Production 

AW* 

31st 
March. 

orchards  nut 
bearing. 

gardens  and 
Orchards. 

of  Fruit-gardens 
and  Orchards. 

avert] 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

£       1 

£ 

1890 

14,342 

4,525 

18,867 

185,012      ' 

12 

1891 

16,081 

6,274 

22,355 

213,934 

13 

1892 

10,  (JOfi 

7,424 

24,030 

211.790 

12 

1M93 

18,117 

S,103 

26,2S0 

229,425 

12 

1894 

19,330 

7,t>03 

26,993 

197,374 

10 

1895 

21,40.-) 

8,258 

29,723 

175,473 

S 

1S9<> 

20.035 

8.145 

28,780 

130.735 

6 

1897 

24,031 

8,524 

32,555 

159.715 

6 

From  the  forgoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value-  of  tb 
production  was  highest  during  the  agricultural  season  1S92-3,  h 
approximate  average  value  per  acre  was  highest  for  the  year  1890-1 
agricultural  season  l*9f>-f>  showed  a  decline  in  the  value  of  tin 
production  of  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  amounting  to  j£  4  4,733 
that  of  tin*  previous  year,  to  .£6f>,f>.'l9  from  that  of  1894,  and  to  Xi 
from  that  of  the  year  1893  ;  while  the  approximate  average  vali 
acre  of  the  season  declined  by  .£1  16s.  from  that  of  ltfi»5,  .and  hyi 
from  that  of  1891,  the  year  of  the  series  showing  the  best  retB 
this  particular.  In  1S90-  7,  however,  there  was  an  improvement 
extent  of  £28,980  in  the  total  value,  and  of  Gs.  per  acre  in  the  a 
value*.  The  approximate  average  annual  value  for  the  eight 
extending  from  1890  to  1<S97  was  £7  3s.  per  acre.  It  will  be  I 
that  while  there  has  l>een  an  advance  in  the  productive  aiw 
described  as  not  bearing  ap]>ears  to  have  remained  for  seven! 
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green  fruit,  the  chief  customers  of  the  colony  being  Victoria,  Que 
land,  and  New  Zealand.  The  value  of  the  domestic  production  lor. 
the  agricultural  season  1896-7,  including  oranges  and  grapes  for  tahit 
use.  in. iv  he  net  down  at  .£298,000 ;  the  value  of  the  imports  for  tk* 
year  lUlMi  was  .£307,272,  and  of  the  exports  £147,164.  The  local 
consumption  of  fruit  for  the  year  was,  therefore,  valued  at  £518,0001 
or  .£1 1 1.000  more  than  that  of  1895.  The  colony's  contribution  of 
fruit,  to  its  own  wants  was  valued  at  £198,000 — an  amount  showing 
an  increase  of  £10,000  on  the  figures  for  1895. 

If  t<>  flic  results  just  given  be  added  the  net  imports  of  canned  fruity 
jams  and  jellies,  finger,  and  other  preserves  of  foreign  production,  the 
balance  of  exchange  in  fruit  commodities  will  be   further  modified. 
The  net  imports  of  these  commodities  may  be  set  down  for  1893  at 
£lti.f>n:j  :    for  1*1)4  at  £14,410  ;  for  1895  at  £8,630  ;   and  for  lt>M  at 
£2i%i,2l,o.     The  imports  for  local  consumption  of  all  fruits  and  fruit 
products,  fresh,  dried,  cannot],  candied,  preserved,  boiled,  in  pulp,  and 
bottled,  would  amount,  in  1893,  to  £233,550  ;  in  1894,  to  £210,838;  ia 
1895,  toX'ir*,  797  ;  and  in  1890,  to  £248,328— a  sum  which  is  far  u» 
large  in    view  of  the  colony's  natural  resources,  both  of  soil  and  of 
climate.      It  must  he  admitted  that  New  South  Wales  is  far  in  theiw  . 
as  a  fruit-producing  country,  mid  the  names  of  the  lands  from  which 
she  derives  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruits  and  fruit-products  locallj 
consumed  are  convincing  of  the  fact,  seeing  the  range  of  climate  and 
varying  i|ualities  of  soil  possessed  by  the  colony,  which  are  in  many 
cases  nl-n   identical  with  those  of  the  fruit-importing  countries  men- 
tioned, tint,  with  some  few  exceptions,  there  could  be  produced  all  the 
fruit  fIei..;:iid-.-d  for  local  consumption. 

Frnii  *  T-i'vi ■! ■-;.  however,  may  h»»k  beyond  the  prospect  of  supplying 
tic  conn:  rvV.  requirements  in  fruit  products  with  thorn*  locally  grown. 
The  Mil-.-.  -  wh'eh  has  attended  the  export  of  fruit  from  Tasmania  hu 
shown  o».  i. -..nii-ts  in  this  colony  that  they  may  find  it  more  profitable 
to  grow  •.  :■  li  n  view  to  exporting  to  Kngland  than  to  place  their  product 
in  a  gluti  .-d  -uarket  at  home  ;  and  it  needs  only  a  few  successes  in  Lmdon 
to  cau^e  a  development  of  the  trade.  During  the  past  few  years  the  dried 
fruits  pr<  pan  d  at  Mildura  have  made  a  good  impression  in  England,  and 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  profitable  trade,  provided  all  the  primary 
conditions  ..f  careful  curing  and  packing  are  scrupulously  and  utide- 
viatinir1,  lulfil^d.  Victoria  has  rcrently  opened  up  an  experimental 
exporraf  ;'-'i  of  apples  to  Java  and  Singapore:  and  shippers  in  the 
neighb"Mri'JL'  •'■»]. my  consider  that  they  have  discovered  an  ideal  packing 
mate)-.!)  in  »!:.  shredded  hark  of  the  tea-tree,  which  has  been  used  al» 
with  "•■  ,;  -ne..--sasa  packing  medium  for  passion-fruit,  consignment! 
of  the  i-.ii  r  having  reached  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. There  are.  indeed,  irreat  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  an  exj»ort  tradl 
in  fruit,  i  ..t  lYnsn  Xcw  South  Wales  alone,  but  from  all  the  Australasia! 
colonies,  nji,  -i  shippers  have  learnt  how  to  dry  and  pack  their  conaign- 
ments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  soundness  and  preservation of 
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Floriculture. 

Statistics  regarding  this  branch  of  agriculture  have  not  yet 
collected,  although  there  are  numerous  nurseries,  besides  private  | 
in  the  metropolitan  county,  in  which  flowers,  plants,  end 
trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  purely  in  the  interests  of 
The  climate  of  Sydney  is  warm  and  humid,  and  splendid 
hydrangeas,  orchids,  azaleas,  pelargoniums,  bouvardias,  gladioli, 
anthemums,  dahlias,  gloxinias,  rhododendrons,  and  many  other 
of  decorative  flora,  are  cultivated  with  success.     The  coastal  bus! 
and   the  valleys  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  different  reach 
explored  for  variegated,  tree,  and  stag-horn  ferns,  and  their 
an   active   part  of  the  metropolitan  horticulturist's 
denizens  of  the  forests  and  ridges  as  the  tiger-lily,  the  waratah, 
stenocarpus,  the  flannel-flower,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  ~ 
bush,  the  wattle-blossom,  and  the  Christmas-bell  are  gathered  by : 
flower- vendors  and  hawked  at  the  corners  of  streets,  beaf  " 
procurable  in  the  nurseries  and  shops  of  florists.     Landscape 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  and  a  considi 
annually  spent  in  the  designing  and  forming  of  grounds  and 
and  in  the  erection  of  hot,  glass,  frame,  and  bush  houses. 
flowers  have  attracted  attention  as  the  basis  of  an  industry  sub 
that  carried  on  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  different  parts  of 
and  Germany,  viz.,  flower-cultivation  for  the  manufacture  of  set 
industry,  however,  like  others  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  which 
development  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future.     Experiments  in  tfaa 
direction  are  now  being  made  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College, 

It  is  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  colony's  beautiful  native  flora  ■ 
bein£  gradually  destroyed.  It  now  contributes,  in  forming  the  staple  sf 
annual  displays,  to  the  reduction  of  the  debts  on  churches  and  other 
institutions  ;  and  the  coast-slopes  and  the  bush-lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  town  are  periodically  denuded  to  furnish  attractions  to 
local  flower-shows  and  charity  bazaars,  the  well-meaning  decorators  sf 
which,  not  content  with  merely  plucking  the  blooms  they  require  for 
their  floral  designs,  tear  them  out  by  the  roots,  and  create  a  waste  where 
there  was  formerly  a  garden. 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Essences. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  eucalyptus  oil  and  essence,  dealt  with  it 
the  chapter  on  forestry,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  establishment  of 
an  industry  of  flower-culture  for  the  making  of  scents,  referred  to  in  tat 
preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  there  are  a  number  of  as  yet  unit* 
veloped  branches  of  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  and  essences,  eapsMl  I 
of  almost  indefinite  prosecution.  Chief  of  these  are  the  culture  of  tl 
olive,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  linseed.     Oil  of  lemons  and  essence  i 
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fodder  for  cattle,  in  the  form  of  oilcake,  of  whioh  it  I 
ingredient;  for  medicinal  purposes;  and,  above  all,  for  the  i 
of  the  raw  and  boiled  oils  of  commerce,  known  as  linsrmd  oil,  which 
the  bases  of  all  paint-mediums.  The  value  of  this  plant  can  has! 
exaggerated.    There  is  always  a  good  demand  far  flax  tb*%  whsU 


be  long  line  or  coarse  tow,  and  a  lint  crop  is  always  oUsfMsa 


Zealand  flax-fibre  brings  about  XI 4  per  ton  in  the  ] 
raw  linseed  oil,  from  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  gallon.  Tie  nlani  will  j 
and  return  satisfactory  results  in  any  district  when  wheat  will  m 
been  grown  successfully,  and  it  is  an  admirable  rotation  crop.  It  js 
favourably  cultivated  in  dry  lands,  in  districts  fairly  free  horn  I 
which  retard  its  progress  and  stunt  its  growth.  In  country  wfctwi 
is  scarce  fibre  may  be  obtained  from  the  flax-plant  suitable  far  cm 
and  lint  or  tow  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  carriage  cushions^ 
process  known  as  "dry-rotting,"  in  which  the  dews  and  the  ennshis 
utilised  to  disintegrate  the  stalks.  In  the  following  table  is  given 
of  the  net  imports  in  1896  of  various  commodities  which  might  eas 
supplied,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  locally-grown  flai 
hemp  crops : — 


Commodity. 

▼alat. 

Unseed  oil 

87,868 

Linseed 

Canvas  ,..    ........ „,...^,,.,... ............. ...... 

1,033 
40,688 

Cordage  and  rope    

42,212 

Phormiuin  tenax 

6,737 

Other  flax  and  hemp 

14,048 

Fibre 

3,600 

Total £ 

146,080 

With  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  development  of  the  < 
farming  and  shipping  interests,  the  demand  for  linseed  and  the  vi 
products  of  the  flax-plant  is  bound  to  grow.  The  industry  has  made 
progress  in  India,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  United  States, 
import  of  linseed  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1896  amount 
2,578,864  quarters,  valued  at  £4,022,076 ;  and  of  linseed  cake,  22 
tons,  valued  at  £1,162,840.  Hemp  (Cannabis  sativa)  could  also,  d 
less,  be  successfully  acclimatised  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  sop 
to  he  a  native  of  India,  but  it  has  long  since  been  naturalised 
extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  and  America.  W: 
largo  a  range  of  habitat  the  difficulties  of  its  introduction  to  thisc 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  either  of  soil  or  of  climate. 

Another  article  of  import  which  might,  perhaps,  be  locally  pew 
is  that  of  cotton-seed  oil,  of  which  in  1896  the  colony  imported  3 
gallons,  valued  at  £3,714  ;  but  though  the  quantity  looks  small,  ift 
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Failure  of  Crops. 

During  the  agricultural  year  ended  March,  1897,  there  vera  i 
cases  of  total  or  partial  failure  of  crops,  affecting  an  area  of  IX 
acres.  Of  these,  4,085  were  due  to  drought,  more  particularly  aflb 
the  wheat  crops  on  the  southern  and  central  table-lands,  lbs 
area  affected  by  drought  was  110,346  acres,  of  which  the  area* 
with  wheat  for  grain  comprised  59,059  acres,  and  for  hay,  33,306  s 
The  next  largest  area  affected  by  any  single  cause  was  5,753  sen 
blight,  4,304  acres  of  which  were  under  wheat  crops.  There  wen 
cases  of  failure,  over  an  area  of  2,423  acres,  of  which  the  causes 1 
not  specified,  but  they  affected  chiefly  the  wheat  and  fruit  crops  is 
southern  and  central  districts.  In  the  northern  coast  districts  si 
cane  suffered  a  little  from  frost.  The  ravages  of  rabbits  and  I 
were  the  cause  of  135  cases  of  failure  of  crops,  covering  an  an 
4,441  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  were  situated  in  the  wheat-lands  cf 
colony.  The  number  of  cases  of  rust  reported  for  the  last  seasf 
small,  only  22  instances  of  loss,  affecting  an  area  of  216  acres,  t 
recorded.  Hailstorms  ruined  crops  in  202  cases,  over  1,338  s 
principally  on  the  central  highlands.  From  bush  fires  no  losses 
recorded,  and  the  area  affected  by  floods  and  excessive  rain  was 
small.  In  36  cases  the  failure  of  crops,  cultivated  over  215  acres* 
caused  by  vermin.  For  the  last  three  seasons  only  has  the  acres] 
the  crops  which  have  resulted  in  failure  been  obtained,  and  the  fif 
are  given  below,  together  with  the  number  of  instances  of  failure  \ 
each  cause  : — 


Number  of  Failures. 

Acreage  affected. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

1894-5. 

1896-6. 

1890-7. 

1894-6. 

1896-6. 

is 

Drought   

1,210 

1,703 

609 

202 

30 

165 

132 

10 

43 

66 

4 

569 

12,779 

825 
46 
80 
29 

130 
81 
14 
27 

472 
8 

199 

4,085 

31 

32 

135 

22 

202 

229 

'"  36 

356 

2 

271 

31,342 

23,250 

19,843 

6.179 

*  2,559 

1,769 

1,475 

4*1 

294 

252 

17 

8,774 

228,154 

8,898 
696 

1,458 
690 

1,896 
620 
264 
118 

3,563 
243 

1,697 

11 

Flood    

Excessive  rains  

Rabbits  and  hares ... 
Rust 

Hailstorms  

Blight  

Rush-tires     

Vermin 

■• 

Frosts  

Locusts     

Causes  not  specified. 

Total 

4,743 

14,690 

5,401 

96,205 

248,296 

11 

A  reference  to  the  figures  just  given  shows  that  rabbits  am 
during  the  lost  three  years  nearly  equal,  in  the  area  ascribed  i 
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ons,  the  ravages  occasioned  by  rust,  hailstorms,  frosts,  and  bush- 
together  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  given  do 
sent  all  the  injury  to  crops  wrought  by  these  vermin,  for  a  con- 
percentage  of  the  losses  in  the  colony's  wheat-lands  from 
lspecified,  particularly  in  the  southern  districts,  may  justly  be 
leir  charge. 

will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  area  under  each  crop 
1  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


1  of  Crop. 

1894-6. 

1896-6. 

1896-7 

Description  of  Crop. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1898-7. 

— 

acres. 

53,732 

22,724 

1,229 

197 

330 

75 

13 

acres,      acres. 
111,754       68.S66 

Sugar   and   Tobacco 
Crops- 
Sugar  

acres. 

2,586 
92 

acres. 

3,400 
141 

acres. 

28,100 

4,065 

117 

1,806 

130 

123 

6,783 

791 

79 

509 

43 

12 

1,771 

Tobacco  

8 

Total     

Fruit  Crops— 
Grapes    

2,678  |     3,541 

1,779 

439          532 

79  1        552 

654  |     3,615 

78,300 

146,094 

77,088 

683 

6,145 
4,978 
1,444 

87 

54,586 

32,427 

2,602 

546 

35,022 

7,681 

1,811 

210 

Other  fruits  ...... 

Total  

Kitchen  Garden,  Pro- 
duce, Ac. — 
Pumpkins  and  me- 
lons   

1,904 

1,172  |     4,699 

2,808 

370 

145 
9 

487 

1,103 
136 

12,654 

90,161 

44,724 

196 

Produce  of  market 

gardens 

Peas  and  beans    . . 

Total 

All  other  Crops  . . 

Grand  Total.. 

- 

830 

26 

7 

3 

1,921 
78 
29 
10 

582 
22 
21 
5 

402 
25 

624 

1,726 

623 

rural  .... 

12 

37 

8 

865 

2,038 

630 

96,205 

248,296 

127,660 

Sericulture. 

attention  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  given  to  the 
ties  of  silk  culture,  and  experiments  in  this  direction  have 
ttended  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  When  the 
of  the  public  was  first  directed  to  the  industry,  mis- 
ere  made  in  obtaining  eggs  prior  to  making  provision  for 
ristence  of  the  worms,  and  consequent  failures  dashed  the 
*f  the  inexperienced  enthusiasts  who  so  unpreparedly 
the  culture  of  silk.  In  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria 
re  also  being  made  to  encourage  farmers  to  add  sericulture  to 
nor  industries,  and  expectations  are  entertained  of  future  large 
ts  of  cocoons,  as,  for  some  years  to  come,  little  prospect  of 
taring  silk  locally  can  be  entertained,  the  colony  lacking  the 
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experience  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  complex  appUapecm  of  ■ 
machinery. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  acclimatising  the  production e 
is  the  placing  under  cultivation  to  the  white  mulberry  (Jbnm 
sufficient  land  to  grow  the  only  food  for  the  worms  wfafck  1 
systematic  sericulture  possible.  The  caterpillars,  called  ttsOkw« 
will  live  on  the  leaves  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  bat  it  fa  only 
they  are  nourished  on  the  leaf  of  the  white  mulberry  tree  the! 
will  form  cocoons  of  a  marketable  value,  capable  of  fawiw^g  aO 
able  for  the  looms  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  varieties  of  white  mulberry  best  adapted  to  the  dsmeade  4 
cultivator  anxious  for  immediate  results  are  Menu  aBm  enl 
sub-variety  MacrophyUa  (MorcUiana\  and  the  Mom*  mtba  1m 
(AfultuxnUi*),  the  young  trees  of  which  supply  an  abundant  a 
leaves  of  good  quality,  useful  during  the  early  life  of  the  ailk- 
though  not  the  best  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  sttk-a 
They  also  form  excellent  stocks  for  budding  with  the  varieties  1 
more  substantial  leaves,  such  as  the  Morut  alba  vulgaris  sub-v 
Rosea,  and  the  Morus  alba  Italica.  If  farmers  would,  in  addka 
their  other  crops,  cultivate  about  2  acres  of  .white  mulberry 
they  could,  in  the  third  year  of  growth  from  seed,  begin  1 
in  earnest  upon  the  rearing  of  worms.     With  a  unit  of 


prising  a  half-grown  family  of  about  eighty  individuals,  the  apptq 
unit  of  cultivation  would  represent  a  plantation  of  about  3  ae 
white-mulberries,  bearing  some  5,000  trees.  After  removal  and 
ning  out,  the  farmer  should  have,  in  their  third  year  of  growth, 
trees,  which,  if  they  have  thriven,  should  yield  from  a  pound  t 
pounds  of  leaves  each,  or,  altogether,  from  a  ton  to  two  tons. 
cultivator  is  then  in  possession  of  enough  raw  material,  in  the  £0 
mulberry-leaves,  to  produce  from  1  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  of  cocoons,  wh 
of  good  quality,  would  be  worth  £4  or  more  per  cwt.  Arrange! 
for  housing  silk-worms  need  not  be  very  elaborate.  Walls  of  n 
and-dab,  smoothed  and  white-washed  inside,  with  a  roof  of  thatch 
stitute  an  ideal  silk-worm  house.  Should  the  producer  desire  to 
the  area  under  mulberries  to  2  acres,  he  will  find  that  his  annual 
will  be  a  fairly  steady  crop  of  from  5  to  7  cwt.  of  cocoons. 
produce  of  silk-worms  fed  from  2  acres  of  trees  will  not  matt 
increase  in  amount,  because  with  increased  age  the  white  mul 
takes  up  more  and  more  room,  and  consequently  requires  succ 
thinnings-out,  until  in  the  course  of  years  there  will  remain -onlj 
200  or  300  trees  to  the  acre.  According  to  authorities,  the  yi 
leaf  per  acre  in  France  and  Italy,  from  well-grown  trees  on  lair 
is  estimated  at  from  7,000  to  8,000  lb.  The  first  step  in  aariei 
viz.,  the  formation  of  white  mulberry-tree  plantations,  is  one  the  I 
of  which  have  to  be  waited  for ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  aonMi 
an  industry  has  not  obtained  a  better  foothold  in  the  colony.  Qf* 
people  have  endeavoured,  and  continue  in  their  endeavour  ft 
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It  is  now  several  years  since  an  exact  estimate  was  made  of 
number  of  poultry  in  the  colony.  Adjusting  the  figures  to  the  pre 
year,  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  would  be  approximately  ai 
lows : — 

Fowls 3,180,000 

Ducks 320,000 

Turkeys 234,000 

Geese 97,000 

The  number  of  persons  keeping  poultry  is  121,000,  but,  as  ma 
surmised  from  the  figures  just  given,  the  great  majority  of  poo 
keepers  own  but  few  birds. 

The  annual  production  of  eggs  reaches  about  90,000,000,  but 
quantity  is  not  quite  sufficient  for  local  consumption,  as  there  i 
import  which,  in  189G,  amounted  to  nearly  3,500,000  in  excess  oi 
export.  The  annual  consumption  of  poultry  may  be  approximatel 
down  at  2,000,000  fowls,  275,000  ducks,  200,000  turkeys,  and  75 
geese. 

Ensilage. 

Although  the  value  of  ensilage  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  gene 
acknowledged,  this  valuable  method  of  preserving  green  foods  is  n 
extensively  practised  as  it  should  be  in  a  country  liable  to  long  pe 
of  dry  weather,  as  is  New  South  Wales.  The  industry  has  atti 
so  slight  development  that  an  extended  notice  is  not  called  for  :  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  use  of  silos  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  South  ( 
district  and  the  table-land,  and  lias  not  yet  extended  to  the  we 
slope  of  the  mountains,  or  to  the  western  plains,  where  it  would 
to  be  most  required.  During  the  agricultural  year  ending  31st  M 
1S97,  the  total  production  of  ensilage  was  13,498  tons  from  108 
the  number  of  silos  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous 
ami  the  production  nearly  four  times  as  great. 

IIoxey  Farming. 

The  industry  of  honey  production  has  acquired  sufficient  impori 
in  New  South  Wales  to  deserve  notice  in  these  pages.  Hives  ar 
only  kept  on  many  of  the  farms  devoted  to  general  agriculture, 
there  are  also  in  the  colony  a  certain  number  of  establishments  of  i 
the  sole  business  is  the  production  of  honey  and  beeswax.  Most  < 
latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  J  Slue  Mountains,  near  the  main  W« 
Line  of  Hailway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  main  trunk  lines 
in  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.  The  number  of  hives  i 
colony,  and  their  production  of  honey  and  wax  for  the  past  seven  ; 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.    Of  the  hives  given  for  1894, 
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,and  1897,  there  were  8,790,  13,355,  10,350,  and  9,343  respectively 
lied  as  unproductive: — 


Year  ended 

Hire*. 

Production. 

Total  Value. 

Slit  March. 

Honey. 

Wax. 

No. 

lb. 

lb. 

£ 

1891 

35,749 

765,332 

23,610 

10,780 

1892 

39,728 

894,583 

33,786 

12,850 

1893 

48,204 

1,395,350 

48,178 

19,400 

1894 

53,483 

1,139,557 

39,242 

16,100 

1895 

49,040 

1,135,128 

29,326 

15,500 

1896 

37,742 

1,123,209 

27,520 

14,200 

1897 

41,900 

1,378,039 

31,842 

18,150 

Hie  average  yield  for  the  season  ending  March,  1897,  from  32,557 
ductive  hives,  was  42-3  lb.  of  honey  per  hive  ;  and  the  total  yield 
it/ed  an  increase  of  254,830  lb.  of  honey  and  4,322  lb.  of  wax  from 

production  of  the  preceding  year.  During  1896  New  South  Wales 
ported  68,020  lb.  of  honey,  valued  at  £1,1 17,  but  the  import  consisted 
gely  of  supplies  for  the  Barrier  district  from  South  Australia. 
»  quantity  exported  by  New  South  Wales  in  the  course  of  the  year 
ounted  to  24,437  lb.,  valued  at  £314,  of  which  15,792  lb.,  valued  at 
02,  went  to  Belgium.     The  total  quantity  of  honey  exported  from 

Australasian  colonies  during  the  past  six  years  is  shown  below. 
1896  South  Australia  exported  572  lb.  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
,422  lb.  to  Western  Australia,  and  34,488  lb.  to  New  South  Wales ; 
3e  Victoria,  in  which  colony  the  export  was  stimulated  by  a  bonus 
Id.  per  lb.,  sent  8,960  lb.  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  exports 
he  United  Kingdom  of  the  live  colonies  shown  in  the  table  below 
from  344,694  lb.  in  1895  to  60,724  lb.  in  1896. 


Colony. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

p  South  Wales. 

lb. 

2,451 

52,070 

15,608 

32,948 

197,261 

lb. 

7,543 
31,154 
64,754 
30,582 
74,070 

lb. 

6,620 
17,426 
18,636 
33,097 
32,712 

lb. 
13,241 
14,571 
18,214 
86,112 
43,888 

lb. 

12,504 
204,435 

22,546 
246,533 

52,976 

lb. 
2,640 

bona    

8,960 

inland  

tfa  Australia  

4,760 
572 

p  Zealand 

43,792 
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The  adulteration  of  honey  is  probably  one  of  th»  ^ 

at  present  confronting  the  bee-keeper.     It  is  assarted  by  the—  I 
knowledge  of  the  business  that  fine  amber-coloured  honey  does  1 
with  such  a  ready  sale  with  agents  as  the  darker  varieties,  beoasi 
latter  admit  of  a  very  much  greater  quantity  of  glucose  * 
their  adulteration. 

Several  small  shipments  of  New  South  Wales  hosier  mm 
turned  out  unsatisfactorily,  and  the  Australian  pvoooct  genera^ 
acquired  a  bad  reputation.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  this  has 
accounted  for  in  two  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  cry  maintained  1 


English  producer  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  colonial  importo 
competition  with  local  products,  a  similar  attempt  haying  been 
with  regard  to  Australian  meat,  butter,  and  other  article*  The  • 
and  by  far  the  more  serious  one,  however,  is  that  the  honey  expor 
England  has  frequently  been  of  the  worst  quality,  and  locally  1 
able.  Good  quality  has  found  a  ready  sale,  but  it  is  disposed 
American,  Continental,  or  English,  while  the  inferior  article  hai 
identified  with  Australia.  While  the  Government  of  Victoria  gi 
a  bonus  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  honey  exported  to  ports  outside  of  Auatn 
they  stipulated  that  the  product  should  arrive  at  the  port  of  destn 
in  a  good  and  marketable  condition,  and  this  must  have  had  the 
of  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  Australian  article,  if  Victorian  1 
is  sold  as  such. 

Agricultural  Implxmkhts. 

The  estimated  value  of  implements  used  on  the  various  fai 
£1,517,200 — that  is  to  say,  18s.  3d.  for  every  acre  cultivated,  excl 
fallow  lands  and  lands  laid  down  in  permanent  grasses.  This  est 
does  not  include  the  value  of  carts,  of  machinery  for  dressing  gri 
of  anything  not  actually  used  in  the  various  processes  of  tilLag 
harvesting.  The  value  of  plant  of  all  kinds  used  on  farms  is  ap 
mately  £2,280,000. 

Irrigation. 

The  immense  areas  of  rich  land  in  parts  of  New  South  Wales ' 
have  a  fair  average  rainfall,  have  little  more  than  commenced 
utilised  for  cultivation.  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  irrij 
should  have  received  comparatively  little  attention.  The  two  dire 
in  which  it  has  been,  as  a  rule,  found  most  valuable  are  as  an  at 
to  pastoral  occupation,  and  as  a  means  of  growing  fruit  in  places ' 
the  rainfall  is  irregular  and  insufficient.  Pumping  engines  ham 
erected  for  supplying  water  for  these  purposes  on  every  important 
throughout  the  colony,  and,  in  addition,  on  many  creeks  ;  and  tl 
the  areas  irrigated  are  comparatively  small,  the  results  have  btsslj 
satisfactory  in  all  cases  where  the  conditions  as  to  soil,  eta,  ai*M 
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Cultivation  at  Trial  Statkho. 

At  some  of  the  bores  and  tanks  owned  by  the  State,  < 
cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation  with  artesian  and  flffllunwil  1 
Las  been  most  successfully  conducted;  and  lucerne,  maiaa,  wheat,  tei 
sugar-cane,  date-palms,  bananas,  and  many  other  tgopoal  and  snb4w 
products  have  been  grown  satisfactorily.  At  the  Ftora  Bora  i 
640  acres  has  been  subdivided  into  20^aore  blocks,  and  <  ~~ 
as  irrigation  farms;  and  the  experiments  in  the 
and  forest  trees,  date-palms,  sugar-cane,  oereala,  gri 
have  been  so  successful  that  all  the  blocks  but  two  have  I 
and  good  results  are  being  obtained.  At  the  Moongulla  Bora  a  si 
scheme  is  also  being  carried  out ;  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  ombj 
in  this  direction  to  the  Moree,  Woolabrah,  Tenandra,  and  Eoroka  I 
There  are  plantation  trial  stations  now, in  existence  at  the  B 
Dog,  Barringun,  and  Belalie  Bores,  on  the  road  from  Bonrketo 
ringun ;  at  the  Enngonia  Bore,  the  Coolabah  Tank,  and  the  Bfi 
Tank ;  at  the  Waddell  Tank,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Byi 
-at  the  Moongulla  Bore  and  the  Dungle  Ridge  Bore,  on  the  i 
Oollarendabri  to  Angledool ;  and  at  the  Pera  Bore,  on  the 
Bourke  to  Wanaaring. 

The  use  of  artesian  water  for  wool-scouring  is  now  an  \ 
fact,  its  suitability  being  abundantly  proved  by  the 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  during  the  past  two 
Moongulla,  1,600  bales  having  been  scoured  there  last  year. 


Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farms. 

The  importance  attached  by  the  State  to  the  diffusion  of  agricol 
knowledge  is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a  special  Departmei 
Agriculture.  The  question  of  providing  technical  agricultural  ednci 
and  establishing  a  college  and  model  farms  in  various  parts  C 
colony,  immediately  engaged  attention,  and  a  site  suitable  for  a  os 
establishment  was  selected  at  Ham  Common,  near  the  town  of  Richn 
in  the  Hawkesbury  District,  where  an  area  of  about  4,000  acres 
resumed  for  the  purpose.  The  buildings  and  furnishings  of  the  Cc 
and  Farm,  host  in  their  sixth  year  of  existence,  were  complet 
January,  18%.  and  ollicially  opened  on  the  14th  April  of  the  same 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  ninety -six  resident  students,  auddl 
lS'.'G  there  was  a  full  roll.  Theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instn 
is  imparted  by  experts  in  every  branch  of  agriculture  ;  and  experia 
work  is  carried  on  with  cereal  and  other  crops;  fertilisers  are  U 
anahwM »f  soil*  are  made,  and  the  arts  of  dishorning  and  speyioge 
wiih  other  veterinary  surgical  practices,  are  taught.  The  lire 
attached  to  the  Farm  and  College  during  180(3  comprised  SB  hi 
I'J'J  bullocks.  -'2i  head  of  dairy  cattle,   207  pigs,  and  40  i 
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cipal  operations  during  the  same  period  are  shown  in  the  subjoined 
unent : — 


Crop. 


Acres. 


Yield  pc 
Acre. 


Crop. 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


t  for  Grain 8 

H»y    j  106 

1  lor  Grain  66 

.       Silw 1M 

f  for  Grain 6 

„       Gn*n  Food 15 

for  Grain 81 

„      H»t  ,  60 

cm  for  nay 24 

Green  Food :  16 

1  xuiet".... !!!!.'!'  11 
■  12 

■  26 


22$  buahela. 

1  ton. 
20  bushels. 

3  tons. 
12  bushels. 


Oranges  (not  bearing) 4 

Other  Fruit  Orchards I    ltf 

,.  ,.    (not  bearing)      0 


£7  7s. 


15  bushels. 
1   ton. 
J  ton. 


;  Fed  off. 


,  Fed  off. . 


Grape  Vines  for  Wine 2 

!           .,           „    Fruit... 
!  Potatoes   

Turnips    

Man-old-wurxel 

!  Tobao«*o    

I  Market  Garden  IVoduce  . 
I  Peas  and  Beans  (dry)   . . . 

Pumpkins 

;  Molons 

Cow  Pea 


8 

1  ton. 

6 

4  tons. 

15 

7  tons. 

5 

8  tons. 

3 

20cwt 

6 

£1613s.4d. 

3 

4  bushels. 

40 

3«>  cwt. 

12 

06  dozen. 

18 

Fed  off. 

kn  orcliard,  30  acres  in  extent,  and  a  vineyard,  10  acres  in  extent, 
e  been  planted  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College;  and 

cultivation  of  plants  for  the  expression  of  scent  has  also  been 
an.  In  connection  with  the  dairying  industry  prosecuted  at  the 
m,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  milk-yield  for  1890  was  33,234 
ons,  the  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  made  being  4,535  lb.  and 
500  lb.  respectively.  Besides  the  practice  of  general  dairy-farming 
•k,  instruction  is  imparted  in  cheese-making,  also  in  the  management 

breeding  of  poultry,  in  the  rearing  of  l:o»-s  and  the  preparation 
aoney  for  the  market,  in  the  killing  and  dressing  of  sheep,  in  tho 
^enter's  and  the  blacksmith's  arts,  in  the  construction  of  fences,  and 
arious  mechanical  trades. 

Icsides  the  experimental  farm  attached  to  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 
i\  College  and  the  plantation  trial  stations  at  Pera  and  other  artesian 
Us  already  referred  to,  the  Department  has  under  its  direction  experi- 
tal  farms  at  Bomen  and  Wollongbar,  in  the  Murrumbidgee  River  and 
boiond  Riwr  Districts.  The  Murrumbidgee,  or  Bomen,  Experimental 
rn  has  recently  been  established  near  the  southern  town  of  Wagga 
Kga,  and  notwithstanding  its  youth,  operations  have  been  pushed  well 
rani.  The  total  area  is  2, 4 GO  aci"s,  of  which  1,200  acres  are  in 
i  vat  ion,  1,000  acres  being  devoted  to  growing  cereals,  of  which  500 
*  are  for  *eed  wheat,  tin*  remainder  being  utilised  for  eaten  hay 
malting  barley  ;  85  acres  to  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines:  and  80 
s  to  forage  plants,  such  as  maize,  sorghum,  millet,  barley,  rye,  oats, 

pea,  mots,  grasses,  etc.:  while  8  acres  are  under  olive  trees  ;  the 
lining  portion  being  taken  up  by  irrigation  plots,  nursery,  and 
rrimental  plots.  The  numbers  of  varieties  under  experiment  are  as 
»w  : — Fruit,  2,000;  wheat,  340;  crossbred  wheaK  400:  and  numerous 
■*ties  of  oats,  ljarley,  sorghum,  maize,  peas,  onions,  millet,  turnips, 
r  beets,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  fodder  crops  of  every  de>- 
.ion.      Quarters  for  twenty-live  students  have  been  erected,  as  well 
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as  cottages  for  the  manager  and  workmen ;  also  barns,  a  hay-abed 
stables.  There  is  no  natural  water  supply,  but  dams  of  6,000,  1C 
and  40,000  yards  capacity  have  been  excavated,  and  are  used  for 
plying  water  to  the  irrigation  plots.  Some  thousands  of  farmers  vi 
this  farm  during  1896.  A  specialty  is  made  of  growing  seed  w 
and  fruits  for  drying.  During  the  past  season  applications 
received  for  upwards  of  50,000  bushels  of  seed  wheats,  being  ten  1 
the  quantity  available.  The  price  quoted  was  7a.  6cL  per  bi 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  dairying  and  pig-raising  on  a 
scale,  and  also  for  carrying  out  feeding  trials  with  cattle,  ahem,  ei 
At  the  experimental  farm  at  Wollongbar,  on  the  road  leading 
Lismore  to  Ballina,  a  series  of  experiments  are  conducted  for  the  pa 
of  determining  the  most  suitable  fodder-plants  for  culture  in  this  raj 
and  many  varieties  of  sugar-cane,  some  of  which  have  been  procured 
Jamaica,  as  well  as  of  different  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants 
fruits,  have  been  planted  in  order  to  test  their  value,  and 
suitability  to  soil  and  climate.  It  is  probable  that  a  dairy  school 
also  be  established  at  this  farm  very  shortly. 
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and  in  1842,  these  numbers  had  increased  to  56,985  hones,  8 
cattle,  4,804,946  Bheep,  and  46,086  pigs.  As  soon  as  the  pra 
stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for  food,  the  increase  becam 
rapid,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1850  the  stock  of  the  ookmy  nn 
13,059,324  sheep,  1,738,965  cattle,  132,437  horses,  and  61,631  p 
The  severance,  in  1851,  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province 
mother  colony,  involved  a  loss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  390,923 
20,086  horses,  and  7,372  pigs ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1851  the 
and  herds  of  New  South  Wales  were  reduced  to  7,396,895 
1,375,257  cattle,  116,397  horses,' and  65,510  pigs.  After  the  sea 
of  Queensland,  at  the  close  of  1859,  the  numbers  of  each  kind  i 
stock  within  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  6,1 
sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs.  ] 
following  year  these  figures  showed  a  considerable  decline,  fa 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  season,  and  of  the  large  demand 
arose  for  stock  .for  the  stations  of  the  new  colony ;  and  in  1861 
were  in  New  South  Wales  5,615,054  sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  1 
horses,  and  146,091  pigs.  From  the  numbers  just  given,  the  ahet 
at  the  end  of  1896,  increased  to  48,318,790,  the  cattle  to  %ft 
the  horses  to  510,636,  and  the  swine  to  214,581 ;  while  in  some 
intervening  years  the  numbers  have  been  much  greater,  the  si 
1891  amounting  to  no  less  than  61,831,416. 


Sheep. 

The  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wal 
pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the 
colony  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress; 
is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  to  note  how  at 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difl 
of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves  t 
opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of  valuable  spec 
of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prior  to  the  int 
tion  of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it  freqi 
happened  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  during  the  i 
voyage ;  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  industry  was  on  the  who 
cessful,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  6rst  • 
increased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promot 
sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of 
which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in 
until,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  years  later,  thai 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  M 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  qnalMy 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  pRsl 
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Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  wi 
factory,  yet  the  importation  of  superior  animals  was  not  discontim 
the  stock  of  the  colonies  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this 
commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  the  climate  of  that  reg 
produced  a  still  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  tin 
than  any  other  part  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  thence  that  th 
merinos  are  now  procured.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
of  Australia  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  S 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  wi 
the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  The  quality  of  the  wool  I 
on  the  whole  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  « 
and  if  no  further  enhancement  in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  ho 
there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  w< 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  at  the  close  of  ea< 
since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  oi 
breeding : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

SbM 

No. 

Xo. 

Xc 

I860 

6.119,183 

1873 

18,990,595 

1886 

39.16S 

1861 

5,61."i,054 

1874 

22,797,416      ■ 

1S87 

46.962 

1K62 

6, 145,651 

1875 

25,353.924 

1888 

46.50? 

18li3 

7.790,969 

1876 

25,269,755 

1889 

50,  HV 

1864 

8,271. 520 

1S77 

21,521,662 

18JH) 

55.9v 

1  S65 

S,  132,511 

1K7S 

25,479,4*4 

1S91 

61. <0 

1S66 

11.562,155 

1.S79 

3O.W2.910 

1892 

5viN 

1867 

13,900,574 

1SS0 

35,398,121 

1893 

56. 9M 

lStiS 

15,<)S0,025 

ISM 

36,591,946 

1894 

56.97" 

ISM 

14,9.V>,923 

1SS2 

36,114,814 

1895 

47.6K 

1*70 

16.30S.5S5 

ls83 

37.915,510 

1896 

4\3l> 

1S71 

16.27S.697 

1SS4 

31.660.321       i 

1S72 

17,506,048 

1885 

37,820,906      1 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  .Vyl  p« 
I  >i Tided  into  f«»ur  periods  the  ratios  are- 

18*30-70  annual  increase  10*3  per  cent. 
1870-80      „  ,,  8-1         ,t 

1S80-90      „  „         47 

1890-96       „        decrease  2*4         „ 


The  operation  of  the  natural  law  regulating  the  increase  of 
\  i/..  that  I  he  ratio  of  increase  is  inversely  as  the  increase  in  the  l 
ot  individuals,  is  observable  in  these  figures,  and  the  tendency 
rate   of  increase  to  decline  as  the  numbers  advance  is  clear  < 
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f  the  pasturage  over  a  great 

it  was  apparent  in  1891  that  the  colony   was 

the  natural  increase  of  their  Hocks 

'  number  of  ewes,  especially  those  that 

Numbers   of   sheep  wen 

and   kii                   port  in  b                               hat 

f                                d£  flocks  arrested,  hut  the  year  L8W  showed 

iep  as  compared  with  1891,  while  in 
nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions,  of 

despite 
of                                    a  half  sheep  through  the  effect! 

the  flocks  r.:'              ."0,000.      During 

lit  has  caused                mortality,  which 

mat*                                                              r  eight  million  sheep  and 

DQmWr  of  ]                                                                       was  13,653* 
•roximate  cla                  of  the  holdings  of  these 

S  timber  of  8he*p- 

Hutgtnf^- 

Numbi-r  of  Sheirp 

ovn 

from 

To 

w 

1.638 

401 

149 
67 

1 

501 

1,001 

2,001 

5,001 

J<».00l 

.001 

50,001 

100,001 

60Q 

1,000 

:».000 
10,000 
20.000 
50,000 

100,000 

and  over. 

?20 
'714 

4389 
6*809 

12,828,633 
8,789,185 
7.O7S720 

Total,  13,653 

48,318,790 

which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
1,  brr                      ber  which  the  actual  mere*                ch  year  I 
eaaonablj  have               vpected  in  a  fair  sea>< 

•r  which  the  information  extends,  nine 

only                                               light  as  to  be  inappreciable.      On 

opposite  character  wer-                         ,  in 

-crease,  but  an  actual  decrease  on  1 

<tr  of                                                                          as  a  relative  increase 

S  but  an  actual  1* 
ng  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in   188               m  of  sheep 

S7* 
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reached  the  enormous  total  of  8,138,000,  a  m 

total  of  the  flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group. 

year  1892  was  4,190,120,  due  chiefly  to  droogfat  i 

western  regions.     Tn  1895  there  was  again  a  loss  of 

4,913,300  by  drought,  which  was  general  throughout  the  colony 

in  the  following  year,  1,457,800  sheep  were  lost  through  the  sea 


ullowuif  for  ill 
fiOMfi  wf  u*lar*l 


Actual  Lou* 

hicruuw  or  I    through 
I    Scwwiwl 


■  luwin*  for  all 


« 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
ls7^ 
is;v» 
1880 
1381 
1882 
1883 
1884 
18S5 


No. 
3,807,000 
2,556,000 
1,915,000 
1,802,000 
3,868,000 
4,583.000 
5.335,000 
2,1*47,000 

3,193,000 

1.883,0**0 
6,100,000 


No. 
3.M»7,Om 

*  84,000 
'3,748,000 
8,956,000 

4,583,000 
5,385,000 

1,194,000 
*  477,000 

'0,255,000 

6,160,000 


No. 

+ 

+ 
!,!i!i:v«nt 
5,560,000 

t 

t 

t 
1,7*3,000 
s»S74tonr> 
1,392.000 
8,138,000 

t 


Ism; 
ls>7 
(686 
18B8 

1901 
1802 
1 893 
1894 
IW5 
1896 


Ho. 
3,400,000 
7,796,000 
2,435.000 
5.3SQ.00O 
6,880,000 
i  .1,000 

439,330 
£488,028 

G72-  - 

?4,446.WI 

3,158,000 


No. 
1,348.000 
7,796,0*0 
•402,090 
3,603,000  |  I 
5,880,000; 
5,845,000  I 
•3,751,000  < 

•ails 

701,100 


* DecniM  during  the  jmr.       t  No  low,  or,  if  any,  wwj  dfghfc.       | 


After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  i 
in  the  flocks  of  the  colony,  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-ya 
requirements  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  the  deaths  oo 
from  other  causes  than  drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
annual  increase  may  be  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it 
siblo  for  the  flocks  of  the  colony  to  increase  two-fold  in  abot 
years.  Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase  h 
been  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  period 
years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase ;  the  £ 
the  colony  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from  1866  t 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  1887.  How  many  shoe 
be  sustained  by  the  colony  under  a  system  of  artificial  feedi 
watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of  national  interest;  I 
abundantly  plain  that  even  with  a  continuation  of  fair  seasons  i 
be  impossible,  under  the  present  mode  of  despastnring  stock, 
colony  to  support  for  any  number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep 
to  the  record  of  1891,  as  in  nine  years'  time  the  flocks  would  i 
from  48,318,790  to  118,000,000— a  total  larger  than  that  now  1 
all  Australasia. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  16K 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  for  several  ymm 
what  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  sheep  are  often  crossed  from  oh 
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i other  for  the  convenience  of  station-holders,  or  in  search  of  grass, 
for  purposes  of  trade  : — 


Ymt. 

EZfXr 

Imported. 

|      Y«. 

Exported. 

hfijH>rted. 

No, 

No. 

No, 

No, 

1887 

I  Ml 3 

1892 

1,583,660 

.660 

983,012 

l.oi ; 

■..-,<;:. 

1894 

90: 

53" 

1800 

490,374 

1891 

it6r 

ism 

744, 

J,01U,176 

!  local  demand  for  sheep  for  oomsomption  was  until   recent  years 
II  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably  affect   the  in- 

v.      This,  however,  is  not  now  theca.se, 
the  ;:  mand  for  slaughtering  purposes  is  about  6  per  cent, 

sheep  depastured,  and  is,  therefore,   equal  to  three- 
f  the  annual  cast. 

abilities  of  the  colony  are  very  difficult  to  esti- 

<r  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  in  its   natural 

Improvements,  such  as  a  better  system  of  water  conservation  and 

i  intelligent  extension  of  the  salt-hush,   cot  ton-bush,  and 

listing  shrubs  and  natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of 

3er,  are  gradually  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend 

the  colony  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Austral 

tat  the  end  of  1896,  and  the  proportion  owned  by  each  colony  :- 


Colony. 

Sheep, 

Prop  • 
or  Blttep  o\rn*l  In 
each  Colony, 

nth  Wale* 

No, 

48,318,790 

13,  ISO, 943 

L  9,593. 696 

8,402,593 

2,248,076 

1,640 

per  <*ent. 
48*72 

l !  v:: 

*tie«asliuid  >.„ 

oath  Australia 

17<73 

.V79 

V c* tern  Australia ,.. , 

2  03 

1  4S 

17 '32 

Australasia ..... 

110,524,058 

1WV00 

be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  first  of  all  the  colonies 
?p-breeding  country.     But  whilst  Victoria  has  nearly  reached 
f    its    natural    capabilities    in    this    particular    direction, 
lerable    proportion  of    its    area    being    now    devoted    bo 

South   Wales    has    no1   yet  approached  that    limit.     In 
inri,   as   in   Booth  Australia,  sheep-breeding   does  not   absorb 
n    of    pastoralists    to    the    same    extent    that    it    does   in 
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New  South  Wales.  The  former  colony  ia  more  adapted  to  the  1 
of  cattle ;  whilst  in  the  southern  and  more  settled  distaste  a 
Australia  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  ear 
northern  territory,  like  that  of  Queensland,  being  mors  ada 
nature  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Western  Ansfcnl 
present  in  the  early  stage  of  its  colonisation ;  much  of  its  ana 
unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  fate 
sheep-breeding  country.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the  l 
portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to  come,  be 
sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably  be  to 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  on  account  of  its  1 
portions  of  Queensland  and  the  northern  territory  of  South  A 
situated  under  the  same  latitude.  It  was  thought  at  one  ti 
cattle-breeding  would  occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  • 
that  of  sheep-breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
climatic  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle, 
colony  is  probably  destined  to  remain  as  it  now  is— the  grea 
breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

The  different  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep  fanning  in 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  I 
each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production 
wools.  New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  into  fonri 
(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  man 
the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  20  to  100  miles ;  (2)  the  la 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  range ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the 
slopes ;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  "  salt-bush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distano 
is  too  moist,  and  a  largo  portion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the  adequate  sui 
of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep  w< 
deteriorate  through  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged  natui 
country.  On  the  Hunter  and  other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  1 
coast  districts,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agr 
are  the  leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable  industries, 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  the 
of  the  coast  range  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  country  near  the 
soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.  On  crossing  the  coal 
however,  the  contrast  between  the  aspect  of  the  country  just 
and  that  left  l>ehind  is  very  striking.  Here  the  grazing  ai 
growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent*  and  farther  to  the  * 
a  still  greater  improvement  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is 
than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands,  but  tl 
are  generally  sound  and  heavy.  Farther  in  the  salt-bush  COS 
wool  suffers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece  and  in  its  quality  ; 
country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are  generally  more  healthy  tl 
nearer  the  sea.  In  the  country  on  the  further  side  of  the  Dm 
great  summer  heat  is  adverse  to  the  production  of  heavy  f 
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I,  as  the  stock -owners  are  constantly 
ag  the  tendem  b  the 

iieep  which  otherwise  migh 

otably  Fri 
inued  for  mat 
:  been  esta  in  tin-  ma 

ally  pro- 
^i  become,  apparent  that  th 

the 
The  introduction  of  sheep  : 
forbidden  for  many  years,  owing  entire! 
it  their  herds  migl 

11  the   United  K  ingdom,  th 

ted  baa 
South   Down,  Shropshire,  and  ■ 
In  the  course  of  the  y 
the  other  Australasian 
is  and  10  re  introduced  from 

ram  from  IV 
eep  brou| 

■ 

further  admixturi 
hut  it  is  equally  admitted  that 

iiitnal      To  produce  a 
i.tny 

nglish  rams  \sith  A 

fction 
■_:  of  shee]  1,   and  for  the 

wow 

hat  the  carcase  ot 
traliii  when  dp  about46^Ib.Jwhei 

1  would  a  7  to 

merino  ai  dated  in 

hless  leg  in  mi 
with  the  resi 

>  rge 

a  heavier  and   0X01*6.   pF6- 
to  be  seen,    !  bow  far 

ed  to  the  merino  are 
mr»r«  ed. 

ied&  \y  are  the  Merino,  Lin 

Marsh,  and  c 
•  merino.     At  the  close  of  1896  the  respe 
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numbers  of  merino  and  long-woolled  iheep  and 

thus: — 

Merino 

Long-woolled  sheep  H 1,279^190 

Crow-breecU   2,779,107 

Total 48,318,790 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  English  and  Croat  bred  shea] 
increased  by  one  million,  while  the  merinos  have  decreased  in  a 
from  54,070,781  to  44,260,503.    Following  is  a  classification  . 
sheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896  : — 
Merino— 
Combing— 

Pure  and  etud— Superfine  1,684,471 

Ordinary  6,0(57,351 

6,641,822 

Pure  end  atud— Medium 2,476,341 

Ordinary  12,699,99* 

16,176,267 

Pure  and  stud— Strong 2,700,078 

Ordinary 8,664,929 

11,965,007 

Total  Combing 33,1 

Clothing — 

Pure  and  stud— Superfine 461,068 

Ordinary.  926,414 

Pure  and  stud— Medium 725,707       M8*-™ 

Pure  and  etud— Strong  967,894  M1W° 

Ordinary  2,603,066 

3,570,950 

Total  Clothing  11,1 

Total  Merino Ufi 

Long-iroolM — 

Pure  and  stud — Lincoln 235, 439 

Ordinary.  425,342 

Pure  and    tud—Leieortor  239,078  660,781 

Ordinary  336,610 

Pure  and  .itud—  Southdown* 4,816  575,588 

Ordinary  8,994 

Pure  and  stud— Shropshire  Downs ....  6,870  13,810 

Ordinary  11,387 

18,257 

Pure  and  stud — Hampshire  Downs 40 

Pure  and  stud — Romney  Marsh 8,211 

Ordinary 2.4S7 

10,698 

Pure  and  stud— Cotswold 4 

Pure  and  stud    -Cheviot 1 

Pure  and  ^tud      Dorset  I  lorn I 

Total  I^ong-woolled    1,1 

CroitcM — 

Long-woolled  with  Merino  principally  %$ 

(Jrana  Total  49J 
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sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  at  the  end  of  1896  were  estimated  as 

s: — 

Rams    659,252 

Ewes 23,033,676 

Wethers  15,882,894 

Lambs   8,742,968 

Total 48,318,790 

climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  being 
the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
ater  months.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in  paddocks  or  under  the 
shepherds,  though  on  some  stations  they  are  both  shepherded  and 
&ed.      At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  : — 

Paddocked  47,607,441 

Shepherded 258,382 

Paddocked  and  shepherded 452,967 

Total 48,318,790 

advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  now  universally  recog- 
the  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep ;  the  wool  will  be 
and  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-third  better;  the  feed 
t  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grass-seed ;  the  sheep  will  increase  in 
hey  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profitable ;  they  will  be 
from  foot-rot  and  other  diseases ;  the  expense  of  working  the 
t  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were 
rded ;  and  finally,  the  owner  will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal 
(f  his  time  to  improving  his  sheep,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
>ting  to  manage  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepers. 

ias  also  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higher  among 
eked  than  shepherded  sheep.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  from 
es  in  Australia  is,  however,  far  lower  than  that  experienced  in  the 
i  Kingdom,  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lambs  has  been 
1  to  exceed  160  per  cent.,  and  over  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
t  flocks,  considerably  exceed  130  per  cent  This  result  is  doubt- 
ae  to  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  English 
at  the  lambing  season. 

ing  the  year  1896,  the  lambs  marked  in  New  South  Wales 
■red  10,609,209.  In  his  annual  report,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
states  that  the  number  of  ewes  put  to  the  ram  was  16,658,058, 
would  give  an  average  lambing  of  63*68  per  cent. 

year  1895  closed  with  a  total  of  47,617,687  sheep  ;  the  increase 
ibing  during  the  season  was  10,609,209  ;  and  1,010,176  sheep  were 
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imported.  Excluding  sheep  killed  on  stations  and  farms,  1,827,999  1 

slaughtered  for  food  for  local  consumption  during  the  year;  1,159,&4> 
were  killed  for  food  on  (stations  ;  940,676  were  taken  by  the  me*4> 
preserving  works;  1,372,373  were  frozen  for  export;  while  523/279  wtm 
boiled  down  for  tallow  at  boiling  down  works,  and  133,819  were  similarly 
treated  on  stations.  In  addition  to  the  above,  119,329  lambs  were  killed 
for  local  food  consumption,  bringing  the  total  number  si augh tared  duriaf 
the  year  to  6,077,420,  During  the  year  744,578  livn  sheep  were  ?t- 
ported ;  257,590  were  killed  by  dogs ;  and  3,838,094  were  lost  or  may 
be  attributed  to  ordinary  mortality.  The  decrease  from  all  rautei 
amounted,  therefore,  to  10,918,282,  leaving  the  number  of  sheep  oq 
:;Uf  I  lumber,  189G,  ai  48,318,790,  or  *B  inoreaae  of  701,103  on  fl* 
number  depastured  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  mortality 
set  down  above,  viz.,  3,838,694,  is  8-06  per  cent,  of  the  total 
depastured.     The  normal  death-rate  of  sheep  is  5  per  cent. 


Wool, 

The  quantity  of  wool,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales, 
during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  ending  with  1896,  is  given  in  tba 
subjoined  table.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is  exported  to  Europe 
via  the  adjacent  colonies,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  Cm 
merce.  During  1870  nearly  46  per  cent  of  New  South  Wales  wool  wm 
shipped  from  ports  outside  the  colony,  but  in  1896  the  proportion  hid 
declined  to  about  28  per  cent.  The  weights  given  are  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  wool  was  shipped  in  grease  : — 


Year, 

N,  ft.  WaIm 

Victorian 

fk  Australian 

QufeniUasd 

Ttfel, 

port*. 

part*. 

ports. 

porti. 

ft, 

n>. 

m. 

lb. 

it 

1870 

34,608,609 

20,411,889 

8,787,126 

*..*...** 

68,801,61* 

1875 

48,1*35,622 

55,305,282 

9,184,725 

150,000 

mm** 

1880 

99,011,710 

63, 367, 669 

11,298,297 

404,590 

174.WMT4 

1  ssri 

132,539,441 

45,311,695 

8,215,205 

S87,986 

186,454,309 

1886 

122,901,992 

48,597,092 

22,923,412 

297,087 

1M.719.6B 

1887 

159,704,600 

08,667.*** 

21,718,339 

112,762 

240.m« 

1888 

188,990,931 

59,155,698 

8,1*1,721 

28,839 

256t207,l» 

1889 

183,881,857 

74,857,400 

25,372,201 

126,804 

2»k2&m 

1890 

188,836,103 

70,808.013 

17,475,612 

55,104 

257,174.101 

1891 

255,204,601 

81,689,692 

19,731,728 

470,733 

307,09*,** 

1^2 

241,963,380 

78,382,868 

15,501,210 

771,2414 

3BM>Mfl 

1893 

247,734,388 

76,883,635 

18,396,368 

979,400 

343,*«H,*I 

1S94 

264,872,092 

73,437,131 

KM21.W 

715,917 

S5SJ3*W 

1895 

244,437,310 

63,601,684 

14,540,735 

625,916 

323»26fit*tf 

1696 

211,803,106 

63,704,830 

20,192,922 

464,590 

SMtfH 

l 
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.  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wales  ports 
aid  with  that  which  was  despatched  by  way  of  Melbourne, 
ide,  and  Brisbane,  was  : — 


,    Shipped  from 

Shipped  from 

1 
1 

Shipped  from 
New  South  Wales 

Shipped  from 

>  New  South  Wales 

other  Australian    ' 

Year. 

other  Australian 

liorts. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

■       per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

54-2 

45*8 

1890 

65  6 

34  4 

42-9 

57  1 

1891 

71*5 

28-5. 

56-9 

431 

1892 

719 

28-1' 

711 

28*9 

1893 

720 

28  O. 

I          631 

36*9 

1894 

73-9 

26  1 

!          66*5 

33-5 

1895 

75-6 

24*4 

737 

26*3 

1896 

715 

28-ff 

64-7 

353 

1  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within  the 
dar  year,  the  quantity  of  wool  stated  in  the  table  on  page  384 
my  year  consists  partly  of  that  season's  clip  and  partly  of  the 
ions  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  sheep 
1  during  the  year,  distinguishing  those  whose  fleece  was  washed 
008  to  shearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  sheep  are 
1  in  grease.  This  was  not  always  the  case ;  at  one  time  nearly 
the  sheep  were  washed  before  being  shorn.  Several  circumstances 
led  to  the  change,  the  principal  being  that  the  price  obtained  for 
ed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
big:— 


Sheep. 

Lambs. 

In  grease. 

H.-W.  and 
8pout. 

Creek* 
washed. 

No. 
6,164,859 
642,424 
1-271,712 

426,201 

154,503 

81,169 

88,686 

23,006 

2,793 

Scoured. 

No. 
2,660,  HI 
267,250 
580,7<>4 
1,093,886 
1,262,163 
1, 007,340 
3,001,835 
1,857,66:4 
2,193,011 

In  grease. 

No. 

• 

4,113,3*3 
9,285,871 
10,531, 106 

Washed. 

No. 
25.296,21] 
28,324,595 
40,®35J3G 
4.1.619,967 
46,9*7,809 
45,348,757 
14832.4'.'.-. 
38^25,708 
37,408,290 

No. 
1,015,5541 

38,000 

No, 

* 

42.S84 

33,321 

7,105/JIO     132,503 
7,462,936      189,898 

100,000 

7,948,101   j  463,950 
4,731,387      147,893 

5,857,382      "iSii-101 

*  Not  recorded. 
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The  average  weight  of  ■ 
1896  from  sheep  shorn  in^rmmemms^o  lb.  12 
yielded  3  lb.  2  oz.,  and  scoured  3  lb.  -3 
lambs'  fleeces  Averaged  1  lb.  14  oz.  in  £ioaec,  and 
washed.  Although  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  last  < 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  average  wi^ht  of  a\ss*e  mm  kj 
This  -was  owing  to  the  season  throughout  the  colony  being  fairly  j 
The  great  improvement  in  the  weight  of  the  daaoe  stung  Afl 
twenty  years  may  be  seen  frem  the  table  given  below  ;  and  in  i 
tion  with  this  matter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
until  recently  were  unable  to  seouie  good  blood  have 
consequence  of  the  low  prices  ruling  at  theamnual  sales « 
few  years,  to  improve  their  flocks  by  the  acquisition  of  j 
rams: — 


Estimated  Arerage  Weight  of  ; 

1 

EMtomtmX*m 

***** 

Fleece  from  Sheep  shorn— 

Roses  from  Hhsspshu 

Tear. 

i 

Tear. 

In  the  grease. 

Scoured. 

In  the  grass*. 

*- 

ft.     OK. 

ft.     OK. 

ft.   4B. 

*.« 

1877 

4  0 

5  0 

1887 
1888 

6      0 

5    «4 

S  J 

1878 

^••""Ji" 

fl     ! 

1879 

5      1 

2    10 

MSB 

5    »* 

S    ff 

1880 

5      7 

H      9J 

1800 

*    ll| 

t    i 

1881 

5     0 

2      84 

1801 

5     0 

£ 

1882 

6      0 

2      04 

1802 

5      6 

« 

1883 

5      2              2    12" 

1893 

5    15 

s  i 

1884 

5      0 

2     14 

1894 

6     14 

5    ll| 

3     1 

1885 

5      74 

8      0 

1695 

S     i 

18S6 

5      54 

2    14 

1896 

i 

6      4 

3    < 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  of  various  sizes  from  4  ft 
by  2  ft.  2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  weighing  from  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  On  fort; 
holdings  the  bales  are  "  dumped  "  in  a  hydraulic  press  before  lew 
and  thus  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  Aba 
greasy  wool  averages  about  390  ft.  in  weight,  and  a  bale  of  washed 
alxiut  280  ft. 


Value  of  the  Wool  Clip. 


The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  ] 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  in  a  J 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market.  The  following 
marises  the  state  of  the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wales -«pmsv 
the  ]»eriod  1 8G0-9G,  and  illustrates  the  growth  of  that  important**! 
during  thirty-S'*ven  years,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  fluctuatiosvi 


ed.      TJ» 

3*7 

«,'»U 

Year. 

n, 

I<1> 

urn 

.tjOi.sft) 

:.u 

UG.«,WC 

ivs.if,!.; 

IT:; 

i,K»0 

n.vi:,i 

*7,a~ 

17 ;: 

,141 

8QMHSMM 

03.61 

■1.3JM5 

1891 

s;>i 

11,08  1 

;sj,358 

1804 

!l,ol 

1805 

207 

,310 

affect  tIioj 

ir,  and  of  <n 

.7  J  4 

1'..  and  hud 

wutild  have 

fdtA  *!irtf  of  th««  t", 

tfl  an 

U  decreet 

s  ho* 

H      t  1 

u  in  thn 

t   yrjir  was 

■MM    MsU 

tV    in: 

In  some  aaaes 

388 
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remained  unshorn  until  long  after  the  usual  time,  and  in  many  dM 
the  wool  did  not  leave  the  stations  until  the  close  of  the  year,  so  4 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  clip  of  1890  was  of  unreality  bald  ore?^ 
export  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  preceding  table  also  shows  that,  although  during  the  period  1 
examination  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from  one  ye 
another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  price  is 
too  clearly  discernible.     At  one  time  almost  all  the  wool  used 
shipped  on  grower's  account  and  sold  in  London,  but  of  late 
proportion  sold  in  the  local  markets  has  very  largely 
European  purchasers  are  realising  the  advantages  of  baying  on 
The  increasing  importance  of  the  Sydney  wool  sales  will  be 


from  tho  following  figures : — 

ToUl  deep-Ma 

export! 

from  8jdneT  and 

NewoMUe. 

fydney  WoolSaleB. 

\ 

-A 

Season. 

Offend. 

Sold. 

bales. 

bales. 

bate. 

psroat 

1887-88 

396,772 

227,466 

162,611 

40*99 

1888-89 

450,095 

268,264 

209,282 

46*49    ' 

1889-90 

465,835 

268,700 

284,419 

mm 

1890-91 

566,680 

333,876 

251,314 

44* 

1891-92 

630,115 

361,880 

278,304 

4417 

1892-93 

637,758 

398,010 

362,365 

56« 

1S93-94 

719,620 

452,571 

401,830 

55-81 

1894-93 

755,769 

488,509 

425,135 

56-25 

1893-96 

683,001 

441,437 

415,538 

60*84 

1896-97 

690,034 

437,284 

401,138 

5813 

Of  the  401,000  bales  of  wool  sold  in  Sydney  during  the  last 
it  may  l>e  said  that  approximately  272,000  bales  were  purchased  for  tl 
Continent  of  Europe,  7~>,000  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  Loodo 
on  speculative  account,  15,000  bales  for  America,  1,400  bales  for  Jap 
and  India,  and  37,600  bales  by  local  scourers.  The  average  prices  pi 
bale  realised  in  Svdnev  during  the  last  three  years  were  £8  lOsJ 
1894-5,  £10  2s.  Gd.  in  1895-t>,  and  £10  f>s.  in  1896-7  :  while  iai! 
London  market  an  average  of  £11  10s.  was  obtained  in  1894,  of  £11  i 
189.3,  and  of  £12  in  1896.  The  higher  prices  averaged  in  Loads* a 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  wool,  such  as  locks,  | 
sold  at  low  rates  in  Sydney,  and  scoured  prior  to  shipment. 


PRICES  OF  WOOL. 
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t  prices  realised  for  the  different  descriptions  of  wool  at  the  Sydney 
tales  during  the  last  two  seasons  are  given  below  : — 


Superior.          * 

Good.            !           Medium. 

1 

Inferior. 

*ion. 

\                1 

1896-& 

1806-7.    1    1896-6. 

1896-7.    |    1896-6. 

1896-7. 

1895-6. 

1898-7. 

_ 

d.         d. 

d.        d. 

d. 

d. 

d.        d. 

d.         d. 

d.        d. 

d.          d. 

d.         d 

» 

8*  to  11| 

8*tollf 

8* 

to  10 

7J  to   8* 

7*  to    8 

6*to    7 

5}  to    7 

4}  to    6 

1 

74   „    8* 

7    „   8* 

6* 

,.  n 

6    „    6} 

4J    ,.    0 

6    „    5| 

4     „    4* 

34  ,.    4| 

t 

6J    ,.    6J 

**..   «4 

4* 

.,   H 

4*  »    6* 

3J    „    4* 

3}  „    4* 

3     „    34 

2}  „    3* 

t 

9     M    H 

s  ,.  in 

«1 

„    8} 

7J  „    7| 

54    »    6* 

6*  „    7 

4*    „    5* 

3}  „    5* 

ared.. 

8*    „  1<H 

8*  „  10* 

7| 

»»    8* 

71  „    8 

61    ..    7* 

61  „    7 

H    »    6 

5     ,.    6 

t 

16f    ».  18l'l4}  „  16§ 

141 

,.16* 

13*  „  14* 

121    ,.  14* 

12    „  13 

10f    „  12lil0|  „  11| 

\       ..J15      „  15|!llf  „  13* 

12* 

..  M! 

10}  „  11* 

10     „  12 

9    „  10* 

7}    „    9} 

8     „    8} 

1       ..'l3i    „  14  ilOJ  „  131 

11 

..  13 

0}  „  10* 

9J    „  10} 

8}  „    0J 

7     „    0* 

7    „    8* 

..1  9      „  10JJ8J  „  11J 

7J 

„    8J 

71  m    8 

6*    „    7* 

6*  „    7 

51    m    61 

51  ..    6J 

1           .JlO        „    11    !       

10 

,,114 

9    „    9} 

0     „    9} 

7}    „    8f 

>rder  to  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  during 
at  sixteen  years,  the  following  table  will  give  a  fairly  correct  idea 
average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  in  the  London  market.  The 
\  given  were  those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of  each  year 
1894,  and  at  the  six  sales  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896  :— 


1881. 

1     1882. 

1883. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

10* 

10i 

10 

11 

10* 

10 

11* 

10 

9 

10* 

10 

9i 

10* 

10 

10 

1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


d. 
9* 
9* 

94 
10 

94 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

9 

104 

9 

94 

10 

10 

10 

9 

94 

104 

10 

9 

Hi 

9 

8* 

d. 

7i 
8 

74 
74 
8 


d. 
9 

84 

8 

7 
74 


d. 

74 

6 

8 
11 
10 


d. 
104 
10 

9 

81 
74 


d. 
8 
8 
8 

84 

8f. 


1893. 


1894. 


d. 

8 

84 

11 
8* 

7 


d. 


H 

6* 
6 


1895. 

1896. 

d. 

d. 

6 

8f 

64 

9* 

H 

84 

7* 

8* 

8* 

7$ 

8* 

8* 

ing  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney-shipped 
wool  realised  from  1  l£d.  to  6d.  The  maximum  prices  were  realised 
;  1881,  when  the  sales  opened  at  10£d.  per  lb.     Prices  were  fairly 


39° 

well  maintained  until  1883,  lwt<i 
the  lowest market  wae reaeheoYi 

wool  realised  as  little  as  6d.  per  ft.;  at  theeadof  U—^jx—yi 
the  prices  had  considerably  advanced;  greasy  wool  settay  at  1<NL 
prices  have  been  exceeded  only  once  arace^  which  wee  at- the  Dai 
sales  of  1889,  when  the  price  obtained  for  greasy  wee  1L£A  SfaM 
the  price  of  greasy  wool  has  ranged  from  10M.  a*  thehegnmag* 
year  to  6£d.  at  the  third  and  fifth  series  of  1894-  Tbeflnt  sales  d 
opened  at  8|d.,  but  this  price  was  eclipsed  at  the  Meat  seriaa,  whei 
was  realised.  There  was  considerable  fluetuatfau  in  the  course  < 
year,  the  sales  ultimately  closing  at  8£d. 

Prices  in  1895  and  1896  were  a  satisfactory  advaneetavthoaeof- 
and  as  the  effects  of  the  drought  make  themselves  felt  it  is  1 
probable  that  wool-growers  will  be  compensated  to  some  exta 
their  recent  losses.  Stocks  in  Europe  are  light,  and  with  a  prosp 
shortage  in  the  Australasian  clip,  prices  should  continue  to  rise, 
only  unfavourable  factor  is  the  new  tariff  of  the  United  States,  1 
may  be  that  trade  will  be  better  after  the  tariff  question  has  been  i 
settled  than  during  the  long  period  of  uncertainty. 

There  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extend 
the  production  of  wool  in  these  colonies,  In  the  aneient  am 
wool-growing,  production  is  now  stationary!  and  in  some  of  ths 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climstfc 
otherwise,  are  likely  toy  oiler  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  wh3s 
lation,  with  the  consequent  demand  for  wool,  is  everywhere  iasn 
The  wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  shown  no  mi 
increase,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  an  increase  of  production  b 
near  future  ;  for  any  advance  in  the  quantity  of  wool  available 
Australia  after  the  passing  away  of  the  effects  of  the  recent  droug 
from  the  River  Plate,  will  probably  l>e  more  than  counterbalanced 
restricted  production  in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  thf 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  establishment  of  a  market  for  Australia! 
in  Japan  is  now  claiming  attention,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ( 
that  the  shipments  to  Eastern  countries  will  show  a  satisfactory  in 
in  the  early  future. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wi 
tatter  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing 
Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-gr 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  cot 
especially  where  the  salt-bush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  diffic 
raise  a  good  combing  wool,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  found 
profitable  by  wool-growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  culti 
of  the  clothing  variety. 

The  breeding  of  coarse-woolled  sheep  for  the  market  is  inflfl 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  of  that 
The  stock  raised  for  this  purpose  are  principally  of  the  7 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater 
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poducer  of  fat  lambs.  The  English  sheep  has  the  advantage  of  a 
■Brier  carcase,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  preferred  in  the  home 
larket  to  the  merino,  the  appearance  of  which  is  against  its  popularity. 
The  quantity  and  vaiue  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  various 
plonies  of  Australasia,  exported  during  the  year  LS9t>.  will  be  found 
hnunder.  The  weights  given  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool 
pm  shipped  in  grease : — 

u 

Colooy.  Quantity.  Value. 

IT..  £ 

Xew  South  Wale* 296,000,070  8.S10.375 

Victoria    0S,ti21,389  2ti>ss,9»»S 

Queensland  10o.732,119  2,97«>,9S4 

South  Australia 47,M1  ],.V>0  1,200.994 

Western  Australia 11.4411,340  2b*7.5«»d 

Tauaania S.*02.5*3  290.  *£> 

Xe«r  Zealand  143,410,032  4.391,575 


Australasia  677,409,095         2»,027,Hn 


The  figures  repn*sent  the  net  exports  of  the  various  colonics,  and 
fcjse  given  for  New  South  Wales  are  therefore  slightly  different  from 
Ifce  figures  pven  on  page  ->S4,  which  show  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  as  per  Customs  returns. 

Cattle. 
Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  n^t  now 
hecupy  so  prominent  a  place  its  formerly.  The  numlier  of  honied  mule 
tturaed  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1MJ1  i>  -hown  in  the  subjoined 
%ble.  It  will  l>e  notice<l  that  there  wa>  a  great  decline  in  the  total 
Eram  1S7.">  to  1?^5,  hut  that  the  number  steadily  increased  from  1-SS."> 
to  1895,  when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  general  drought,  it  fell  to 
8,150,057  from  2,405,411  in  1*>°4. "  In  IS'jG,  however,  there  was  an 
increase  of  76,100  over  the  previous  year  : — 


'iVar. 

Cattle. 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Year. 

C.itxli'. 

Xo. 

Xo. 

x... 

1S61 

2,271,923 

1873 

2.794.327 

18S5 

1.317.315 

1S62 

2,020,383 

1874 

2,SjO.G!»9 

INMJ 

1.3ii7.s44 

1&03 

2,032.522 

1S75 

3.134.n>6 

1.NS7 

1.575.4*7 

1864 

1.024,119 

1S70 

3.131.013 

l.s>S 

1.022.9U7 

1S6.3 

1,90I.9K} 

1S77 

2.740.3*5 

lXN'.» 

1.741.592 

1S60 

1,?71,MI 

1S7S 

2.771.5S3 

l!>90 

2. 1 191.229 

18S7 

1.728,427 

1879 

2.914,210 

1891 

2.128.S3S 

lVi3 

1.761,411 

1880 

2.540.040 

15*92 

2.221.45!! 

1309 

1,795,904 

1SS1 

2.597.::4> 

1*93 

2.209.  S52 

1870 

2.195,090 

1882 

1.S59.9S5 

1S94 

2,405.411 

1*71 

2,014,8*8 

1**3 

1,040,753 

lsjio 

2.150.057 

1672 

2,287,600 

1*>4 

1.425.130 

1*90 

2.220.103 
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If  the  above  figures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  ■hasp  far  thei 
period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  hat  taken  place  in  tbHi 
of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  very  debatable  wl 
substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the  end  prove  i 
State,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  i 
is  at  present  more  profitable  to  the  individual  owner.  The  i 
the  number  of  cattle  depastured  in  the  colony  during  1896  1 
but  compared  with  1875  there  was  a  decrease  of  9C7,933. 
seem  from  these  figures  that  the  lowest  point  in  cattle-raising  i 
in  1885,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seasons.  Since  tk 
the  improvement  has  been  gradual,  and,  even  if  small,  it  may  be  tsk 
as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  pastoralists  in  some  parte  eft 
colony  to  revert  to  cattle-breeding  in  place  of  sheep. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  and  fiulsn 
water  and  grass  can  be  made  for  fourteen  years.  Of  these  years,  six  ■ 
be  considered  as  having  been  favourable  to  stock,  and  five  disastro 
while  in  the  other  three  years  the  losses  have  not  been  large.  1 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  lost  through  unpropitx 
seasons  or  disease.  The  cause  of  most  of  the  losses  was  failure  of  gn 
and  water;  but  in  some  years,  notably  1890,  the  stockholders  sofa 
greatly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  too  modi  is 
inducing  various  forms  of  disease  fatal  to  stock  : — 


Year. 

Expected  Increase, 

allowing  for  all  causes 

of  natural  decrease. 

Actual  Ioereaae 
or  Decrease. 

. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

1883 

114,900 

•219.200 

334,100 

1884 

64,100 

♦215,600 

279,700 

1885 

30,600 

•107,800 

138,400 

1886 

66,800 

50,500 

16,300 

1887 

207,600 

207,600 

t 

1888 

82,600 

47,400 

35,200 

1889 

118,700 

118,700 

+ 

1890 

299,500 

167,400 

132,100 

1891 

137,300 

137,300 

t 

1892 

100,727 

100,727 

t 

1893 

92,493 

48.393 

44,100 

1894 

195,559 

195,559 

t 

1895 

+150,113 

•315,354 

165,241 

1896 

76,106 

76,106 

t 

*  Decrease  during  the  year.        t  No  lost,  or,  if  any,  very  slight.        J  Expected  4 
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rhe  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  colony  are  the  Durham  or 
>rthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Black-polled,  Ayrshire,  Alderney,  Jersey, 
I  crosses  from  these  various  breeds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1896 
numbers  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  : — 

Shorthorns — 

Pure  and  stud 60,596 

Ordinary  ...      653,966 

714,562 

Hereford — 

Pure  and  stud 28,633 

Ordinary   213,049 

241,682 

Devon — 

Pure  and  stud 11,783 

Ordinary   64,922 

76,705 

Black-polled— 

Pure  and  stud 954 

Ordinary   3,898 

4,852 

Red-polled— 

Pure  and  stud 53 

Ordinary 1 

54 

Ayrshire — 

Pure  and  stud 4,878 

Ordinary   26,207 

31,085 

Alderneys — 

Pure  and  stud   1,449 

Ordinary  4,744 

6,193 

Holstein — 

Pure  and  stud 100 

Ordinary 200 

300 

Jersey — 

Pureandstud 1,875 

Ordinary   6,643 

8,518 

Crosses  (estimated) : — 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford      304,759 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 133,788 

Hereford  and  Devon  59,598 

Shorthorn  and  Black-polled 14,716 

Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn 54,946 

Alderney  and  Shorthorn 116 

Jersey  and  Shorthorn 83 

Shorthorn  and  Holstein 300 

Unrecognisable    391,450 

959,756 

Total 2,043,707 

Fhere  were,  in  addition,  182,456  head  not  classified,  which  were  for 
1  most  part  in  the  towns. 
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milking  cattle,  as  many  at  the  s1aoes»smenB>ptirMHnsJtjE]Bi  there 
districts,  are  taming  their  attention  to  dsiiymg  inatensV  oi  leftl 
for  market,  and  it  is  believed  thai  this  nhspf  wnU  esntisvs** 
time  become  general  throughout  the  colony,  as^dairying,  when  DM 


carried  out,  yields  very  satisfactory  returns.   The  ] 
is  now  400,183.     Further  particulars  in  regard  to  1 
will  be  found  on  page  405. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  .the  colony  is  steadily  j 
result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  to  _ 
and  care  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  perticulad 
dairying  purposes;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks*,  k 
four  out  of  the  sixty-five  sheep  districts  of  the  colony  is  is  repoitai 
there  is  actual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  accounted : 
inattention  to  breeding.  Cattle  are  for  tbe  most  part  kept  in  pad 
Of  the  total  number  in  the  colony  1,864,953  are  paddoohed,  237,84 
on  open  runs,  and  the  remainder,  133,349,  are  depastured  both  wi 

During  the  year  1896,  87  pure-bred  cattle  were  imported,  « 
from  the  other  colonies  of  the  group.  Importations  from  Strop 
America  were  prohibited  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  nesusal  dn 
the  stockowners  lest  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which 
devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  m 
in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  ipisinsdinn 
number  so  admitted  in  1896,  included  in  the  above  figures,  was  I 
1  Jersey,  2  Hereford,  and  2  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  2  Jersey  ansr£  Jryi 
cows. 

The  numl>er  of  breeding  cows  in  1K9C  was  estimated  at  832,0* 
which  400, 1 83  were  dairy  cows.  The  calves  branded  numbered  29C 
As  the  season  was  not  unfavourable  to  stock,  at  least  80  per  ce 
calves  would  have  been  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  is,  therefore, 
that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  calves  have  not  reached  th 
when  they  are  usually  branded.  This  was  certainly  the  case  w 
large  proportion  of  the  calves  dropped  by  what  are  termed  dairy  o 

Horses. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descrif 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  J 
early  period  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  import 
of  some,  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and  to  this 
the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia 
largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtai 
was  also  of  great  importance.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  espe 
when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  t 
excellently  upon  it.  This  abundance  of  natural  provender  alio* 
a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  the  settlera,  which  would  BMS>hl 
great  advantage  had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cfa 
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lect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
however,  they  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  con- 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  breed, 
h  was  the  case  in  Victoria.  But  in  New  South  Wales  it  was 
jrwise  ;  the  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
:  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the 
hat  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the 
greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
tibred  racer  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  importation  of 
>ck  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  mares.  The 
f  deterioration  ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there 
i  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.  The  number, 
idily  increased  from  1883  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  518,181. 
bo  the  drought,  however,  the  number  in  1895  fell  to  487,943  ; 
1896  there  was  an  increase  to  510,636,  attributed  to  increased 
nt,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  to  low  prices.  This  is 
e  the  number  that,  under  existing  conditions,  can  be  profitably 
in  the  colony  ;  but  the  exports  are  still  few.  It  is  to  this  over- 
hat  the  cheapness  of  horses  is  due.  In  1895  the  average  price 
at  auction  for  heavy  draught  horses  was  £10  ;  but  in  1896  the 
i  Australian  demand  had  improved  the  call,  and  £1  to  £2  more 
lined  ;  medium  draught  horses  brought  £8  to  £12,  and  powerful 
SI 5  to  £1 6,  and  sometimes  £20.  Sound,  unbroken  saddle  horses 
>  £6  in  1895,  while  in  1896  they  might  be  had  for  a  somewhat 
gure,  the  demand  having  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
t  the  bicycle.  Remounts  for  India  realised  prices  up  to  £15. 
following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  during 
twenty  years : — 


Hones. 


Year. 


Horses. 


Xo. 

i 

No. 

1873 

386,703   j 

1887   ' 

390,609 

1877 

328,150   1 

18S8 

411,368 

1978 

a%,  468 

1889 

430,777 

1979 

360,038    I 

1890    1 

444,163 

1880 

395,984 

1891    . 

489,647 

1881 

308,577 

1892 

484,309 

1882 

328,028 

1893 

493,231 

1883 

328,964 

1894    ' 

518,181 

1884 

337,172 

1895 

487,943 

1885 

344.697 

.    1896 

510,636 

1886 

361,663 

> in  the  number  of  horses  has  not  been  greater  than 
r  eenfc.cfaning  the  twenty  years  covered  by  the  above  table,  while 
«m»  of  pepakiioifc  during  the  same  period  has  been  at  the  rate 
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For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  colony  have  been  d 
into  draught,  light-harness,  and  saddle  horses,  the  numbers  of  each 
cular  kind  being  as  follows  : — 


CIbm.               i  HMtooghbraL 

Ordlnaiy. 

Total 

Draught    

No. 
19,643 
14,240 
29,194 

No. 

190,566 
112,696 
177,800 

No. 
150,006 

Light-harness 

126,9)6 

Saddle  

200,904 

Total 

02,977 

421,051 

484,028 

There  were  26,608  horses  not  returned  to  the  Stock  Departmei 
they  are  therefore  omitted  from  this  classification. 

The  colony  is  specially  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 
harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  bre 
Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush  hone  is 
and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys 
fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country ;  and  in  times  of  dr 
when  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  ofti 
form  astonishing  feats  of  endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  b 
improving,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  a 
breeding  from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioral 
the  stock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for 
purposes,  and  to  the  effect  of  drought.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1 
was  reported  by  the  Inspectors  of  Stock  that  in  thirty-eight  of  the 
five  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  the  horses  were  imp 
in  quality  ;  in  twenty  districts  there  was  no  improvement  shown ; 
in  only  seven  districts  was  there  actual  deterioration. 

The  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  is  as  follows 

Draught  horses 22,254 

Saddle  horses 38,769 

Light-harness  horses 23,934 

Total 84,957 

Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  20,090  are  suitable  for  the  India 
China  markets.  The  total  numl>er  leaving  the  colony  for  marke 
side  Australasia  during  1896  was  only  2,365  ;  but  this  was  an  ax 
of  671  on  the  number  ship|>ed  in  1895,  and  of  1,202  on  then 
shipped  in  1894.  In  1S96  the  horses  sent  to  India  numbered  1,1 
comjMired  with  1,064  in  the  previous  year.  The  demand  for  ho 
India  is  considerable,  and  Australia  is  a  natural  market  from 
supplies  may  be  derived  ;  but  so  far  the  number  shipped  has  bet 
small,  the  speculation  of  sending  horses  to  that  country  being  0 
many  risks,  as,  apart  from  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  alw 
uncertainty  as  to  the  stock  being  accepted.  As  has  already  beeft  I 
there  was  a  demand  from  Western  Australia  in  1896,  773  [ 
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>  that  colony  during  the  year,  as  against  72  in  1895.  The  total 
Mnand,  however,  is  small,  and  it  has  not  therefore  been  found 
sous  to  breed  horses  to  any  great  extent  except  for  local 
>nts. 

Pastoral  Property. 

il  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealth,  not 
ew  South  Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other  principal  colonies  of 
ia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  of  the 

its  inhabitants.  The  total  capital  value  of  pastoral  property 
ony,  including  land,  improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock, 
aated  in  1896  to  be  £113,755,000,  'of  which  £44,000,000 
ed  the  value  of  land,  £48,135,000  that  of  improvements  and 
d  £21,620,000  that  of  stock.  The  value  of  land  and  stock 
ly  fallen  during  the  past  few  years. 

klue  of  stock  does  not  include  dairy  cattle  and  swine ;  if  these 
ed  the  amount  would  be  £24,270,000,  and  the  total  value  of 
al  property,  £116,405,000.     In  the  above  returns  is  included 

of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  under  lease  to  the  pastoral- 
h  for  the  year  under  review  was  estimated  to  be  £9,108,350. 
al  value  of  the  leased  land  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  general 
From  the  nature  of  the  industry  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  a  general  estimate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at 
.  of  production ;  the  Sydney  values  are,  however,  more  easily 
sd,  and  these  are  therefore  given  in  the  following  estimate, 
ep  the  return  for  the  year  1896  was  approximately  £9  879,000, 
;  the  value  of  tallow ;  from  cattle  excluding  dairy  products, 
i  was  £990,000 ;  from  horses,  £420,000  ;  and  tallow,  £485,000  ; 
F4,000  in  all.  If  from  the  total  just  given  be  deducted  10  per 
lir  approximation  is  arrived  at  of  the  station  value  of  pastoral 
for  the  year  1896.  The  estimated  return  falls  far  short  of  the 
•tained  in  former  years. 

mber  of  stock  in  each  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896 
>ximately  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

i  Wales    

No. 

48,318,790 

13,180,943 

19,593,696 

6,402,593 

2,248,976 

1,640,567 

19,138,493 

No. 

2,226,163 

1,833,900 

6,507,377 

638,591 

199,793 

157,230 

1,138,572 

No. 
510,636 

431,547 

1    

452,207 

tralia    

192,458 

.nstrali*  

57,527 
29,447 

nd 

249,732 

iImba 

110,524,058 

12,701,626 

1,923,554 
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The  Bomber  of  sheep  and  cattle  no*  in  Ae  «***■?  4*  Ai* 
the  year  1896  was  44^92,  of  which  40*0*6  ' 

were  open  or  unenclosed;  32,694  of  the" 
subdivided  into  paddocks,  and  13,992  were  partially  i 
area  comprised  in  these  holdings  was  approximately  168,91 
acres,  about  42,598,000  acres  being  freehold,  and  126,308,000 
leased  from  the .  State.  The  improvwaej 
estates  have  been  valued  at  £48,135,000. 
absorbs  £30,811,750,  representing  770,600 
at  an  average  rate  of  £38  10s.  per  mile, 
and  17,000  miles  with  wire  netting,  at  an ; 
per  mile,  amounting  to  £1,147,600.  The  dam  far 
numbered  62,065,  at  an  average  value  of  £55  10a. ; 
51,968  excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £140 ;  while  the 
sunk  or  bored  numbered  8,405,  the  average  valse  «f  eaofc  tang 
thus  the  total  of  all  dams  was  £3,444,600,  of  tanks  £7,275,520, 
wells  £890,930.  The  value  of  improvements «ad  jdant  attar  tha 
specified  was  about  £5,712,200. 

Public  Watbbbio  Flacw. 

The  Public  Watering  Places  Act  of  1884  (48  Via,  No,  16)  eai 
operation  on  the  1st  January  of  that  year.  By  this  measure  D 
struction  and  administration  of  the  artesian  bores  and  public  wi 
places  are  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  I 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  and  staff 

The  first  successful  artesian  well  sunk  in  New  South  Wales 
the  Kallara  Station  in  1879.  The  spot  selected  for  the  experimc 
near  a  mud  spring,  and  after  boring  140  feet  water  was  tapped 
rose  26  feet  above  the  curb,  and  the  flow  has  continued  ever  sinot 
Government  hrst  commenced  boring  in  1883  ;  but  in  1891,  on  the 
mendation  of  the  officer  in  charge,  all  the  Government  auger 
withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  since  that  date  the  work  has  been  d 
contract.  The  prices  paid  vary  somewhat,  the  range  beinj 
17s.  6d.  to  £1  10s.  for  the  first  500  feet;  17s.  6d.  to£l  15a 
1,000  feet ;  £1  Is.  Gd.  to  £2  up  to  1,500  feet ;  £1  Is.  6<L  to  £2 
up  to  2,000  feet ;  £1  14s.  to  £2  10h.  up  to  2,500  feet ;  and  from 
to  £3  10s.  for  depths  up  to  3,000  feet. 

Public  watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  re 
the  colony.  These  works  consist  of  dams,  wells,  and  artesian  bores 
the  present  time  1 47  tanks,  30  dams  or  reservoirs,  32  wells,  and  51 J 
bores  are  in  existence.  The  tanks  have  a  capacity  of  up  to  ^ 
gallons,  and  in  depth  they  range  from  15  to  20  feet  They  are*e«l 
ted  as  to  be  fed  d  uring  rainy  weather  by  surface  drains.  The  aoiLft 
excavations  is  embanked  around,  in  order  to  afford  shelter  from  Hk 
and  so  lessen  evaporation,  and  also,  where  the  contour  is  , 
conserve  water  above  the  ground  surface.    The  total  storage  < 
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In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  the  pi 
resources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  following  table  has  * 
showing  in  different  periods  from  1860  the  amount  of. 
been  actually  depastured  in  the  colony.  For  the  sake  of  < 
the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  expressed  in  terms  of  i 
is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep  for 
large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would  hare  been  tfcft-j 
had  the  cattle  and  horses  been  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of  I 
There  is  also  shown  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  U 
sheep  of  the  totals  thus  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of  i 
head  of  the  population : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Otiwrrtook 

expwed  In 

twins  of  •beep. 

TotaL 

Arm  par 

5pS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Acres. 

Hi 

I860 

6,116,163 

26,600,830 

32,710,993 

5*99 

m 

1865 

8,132,511 

22,444,920 

30,377,431 

6-40 

74 

1870 

16,308,58* 

26,326,330 

41,635,315 

470 

St 

1875 

25,353,924 

34,917,820 

60,27  r,  744 

3*35 

101' 

1880 

35,398,121 

29,700,340 

65, 158,361 

3-00 

87 

1885 

37,820»flU6 

16,620,120 

■>»t44 1,026 

3*00 

m 

1890 

55,386,431 

23,531,720 

79t5l8,l« 

2-46 

79 

1891 

61,831,410 

25,061,320 

88.892,736 

2i» 

7* 

1896 

48,318,790 

27,367,990 

75,686,780 

2*59 

56 

Diseases  in  Stock. 

On  the  whole,  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales  was  tolerably  free 
disease  during  1896,  especially  as  regards  sheep  and  horses.  & 
sheep  has  heen  unknown  in  this  colony  for  some  considerable  time 
indeed  the  whole  of  Australasia  is  at  present  exempt  from  this  mi 
In  Western  Australia,  where  it  existed  longest,  no  case  has  bee 
with  since  May,  1895.  The  importation  of  sheep  from  that  colon; 
New  South  Wales  is,  however,  still  prohibited,  and  will  remain  so 
the  Western  Australian  Government  declare  the  colony  to  be  free 
scab.  There  are  sixty-five  sheep  districts  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
foot-rot  was  noticed  in  nineteen  districts  ;  and  in  twenty  district 
sheep  were  affected  with  iluke.  Tn  sixteen  districts,  to  the  exti 
about  .">.l  [km-  cent.,  the  sheep  were  reported  to  have  been  infested 
worms  in  seven  districts  with  stomach,  lung,  and  tape  worms;  i 
districts,  with  stomach  and  tape  worms  ;  and  in  four  districts* 
stomach  worms.  Anthrax,  although  there  have  been  no 
breaks,  has  appeared  in  several  districts,  but  the  losses 
disease  have*  l>cen  comparatively  small.  The  dry  season  was 
unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  foot-rot  and  1 
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sheep  may  bo  introduced  from  any  other  Australian  oniony,  e 
Western  Australia,  without  undergoing  quarantine.     The  iaspoft 


of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  prohibited  from  all  foreign,  eounl 
colonies,  but  is  permitted  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fl 
deer,  and  other  ruminants  may  only  be  landed  in  quarantine  it  iota) 
for  a  zoological  society.  The  master  of  a  Teasel  arriving  in  New  8 
Wales  with  foreign  live  stock  on  board  is  required,  together  wM 
attendant  on  the  animals  on  the  voyage,  to  make  a  declaration  i 
their  health.  The  stock  are  then  examined  by  an  inspector  m 
veterinary  surgeon,  and,  if  pronounced  free  from  infection,  are  coeri 
by  water  to  the  quarantine  ground.  Here  hones  are  dfirnimrit  14  4 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  buffaloes,  and  other  ruminants,  80  days ;  esi 
90  days;  swine,  60  dayB ;  and  dogs,  6  months.  The  number  of  asi 
quarantined  during  the  last  seven  years  was  as  follows : — 


• 

Tear. 

Hones. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Dogm. 

1890 

22 

16 

222 

112 

1891 

74 

26 

432 

31 

1892 

29 

7 

229 

43 

1893 

22 

8 

55 

78 

1894 

19 

9 

20 

63 

1895 

11 

6 

78 

1896 

20 

9 

K 

70 

Tf  stock  on  arrival  are  found  to  l>e  infected,  the  animals  are  in  cei 
cases  at  once  destroyed,  and  in  others  treated  as  the  Chief  Insp 
may  direct.  Under  this  provision,  six  horses,  suffering  from  glii 
and  farcy,  were  destroyed  in  quarantine  in  1891. 

Further  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  i 
of  the  colony  are  taken  under  the  Animals  Infectious  Diseases  A 
1888  (5G  Vic,  No.  17),  which  makes  it  illegal  for  (arsons,  unless  spa 
licensed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  to  keep  or  propagate  disease  mi« 
or  to  inoculate  animals  therewith. 


Noxious  Animals. 

The  only  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  dangerous  to 
is  the  dingo,  or  native  do<r ;  but  animals  which  consume  the  pastl 
such  as  kangaroos,  wallabies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  equally  dl 
by  the  settlers  to  l>e  noxious.  The  rabbits  are  the  greatest  pest;  I 
period  over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  25,11 
were  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  for  by  the  Q( 
ment. 

Rabbits  first  found  their  way  into  this  colony  from  Victor!*!' 
some  were  liberated  upwards  of    thirty  years  ago  in   ta*  ON 
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under  the  direction  of  the  J 
mitted  to  Parliament  alter  the 
and  Stock  Protection  Act  haw  i 

A  wii^natKiing  fence,  $46  miles 
between  New  South  Wales 
northwards,  has  been  uieufcud  hy  the  ! 
cost  of  its  repair  being  shared  by  the " 
the  holdings  adjoining  the  f 
at  the  public  expense  1 
the  Biver  Darling  at  Bowrke,  a 
maintenance  being  borne  by  the  ■ 
In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  i 
railway  Kne  from  Bourke,  via  Btaynuj  and  Ma 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony,  a  distunes  of  €22 
rendered  rabbit-proof,  the  Railway  Ctaauanana 
work  of  supervision.  Another  rabeit-peeaf  lance  is 
erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  <9oweinuaenss  of 
and  Hew  South  Wales,  from  MvngimM  te  JKanabri, 
of  about  180  miles,  115  of  which  are  practically 
making  the  total  length  of  State-constructed  bamer-fencing 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  about  16,800  miles  of 
netting  fence  have  already  been  erected,  and  it  is  known  that 
hundreds  of  miles  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  same  k 
netting  has  not  been  used  on  all  lines  of  fencing.  On  the  tine 
Corowa  to  Narromine  the  netting  is  17  gauge,  1£  inch  nMah,a 
inches  in  width.  The  contract  price  for  this  netting  was  £31  pa 
and  the  cost  of  the  fence  about  £50  per  mile.  On  the  South  Aust 
border,  netting  of  17  gauge,  1 J  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  widti 
used,  with  a  contract  price  of  .£37  per  mile  of  netting,  and  a  toto 
of  £76  per  mile  of  fence.  The  netting  used  on  the  line  from  Narr 
to  Bourke  is  16  gauge,  H  inch  mesh,  and  48  inches  wide.  Th 
tract  price  for  this  netting  was  £48  10s.  per  mile,  and  the  cost  i 
fence  about  £84  per  mile.  On  the  fence  in  course  of  erection  i 
Queensland  border,  netting  of  16  gauge,  H  inch  mesh,  and  45  inc 
width,  is  being  used. 

The  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic,  No.  11)  ai 
Amending  Act  (45  Vic,  No.  23)  provide  for  the  appointment  hi 
sheep  district  of  eight  directors,  of  whom  five  are  the  sheep  dir 
the  district  and  three  are  owners  of  large  stock,  elected  ani 
owners  of  not  less  than  ten  head.  Tho«9  whose  stock  do  not« 
in  number  are  entitled  to  one  vote  ;  those  who  have  from  500  1 
to  two  votes ;  from  2,000  to  5,000,  three  votes  ;  and  owners  of  \ 
of  5,000,  four  votes.  Power  is  given  to  these  directors  to  tahe-U 
to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their  districts  of  all  noxhmat 
and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruction,  by  way  of  bonus,  «■ 
as  may  l>e  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  The  i 
sheep  act  in  their  respective  districts  as  inspectors  under  that^ 
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of  stall  feeding,  and  although  a  certain  amount  of  winter  fodder  isgn 
it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  field*.  The  crops  most  popokr  firi 
purpose  are  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  brown  varisfc 
sorghum  or  planter's  friend.  Ensilage,  although  veiy  good  for  tj| 
cows,  is  not  used  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  the  latest  retains  sfcstj 
that  there  were  only  34  pit  and  74  stack  silos  in  the  colony,  as! 
altogether  13,498  tons  of  ensilage.  The  area  of  land  devoted  tog| 
food  and  permanent  artificially-sown  grasses  has  been  largely  fatal 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  March,  1897,  it  amounted  to  msj 
460,000  acres.  The  produce  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  the  dspasfcfj 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is  still  below  the  present  legumes! 
an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  maybe  anticipated.  Tntfl 
ber  of  dairy  cows  was  returned  as  400,183,  distributed  as  follows:- 

Northern  Division —  Number. 

Coast  83,516 

Table-Iand 28,089 

Western  Slope  1S£62 

Total,  Northern  Division 104,687 

Central  Division — 

Hunter  and  Hawkesbnry  Valleys 37.425 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis   22,179 

Tableland 37,163 

Western  Slope  5,320 

Total,  Central  Division 102,067 

Southern  Division — 

Coast 112,666 

Table-land 57,184 

Western  Slope  16,308 

Total,  Southern  Division 166,456 

Western  Plains 6,751 

Total,  New  South  Wales  400,163 

Constant  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  the  Wl 
of  the  colonists,  jus  well  as  the  judicious  crossing  of  strains,  has  derail 
a  breed  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia,  especially  in  the  coast  disH 
immediately  south  of  Sydney  ;  but  all  well-known  breeds  ofnuDDSjg 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  dairy  eoms.fl 
colony  may  be  set  down  at  about  108,050,000  gallons,  of 
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y  consumed  in  making  batter  and  cheese  during  the  past  year 
•out  74,111,000  gallons.  The  weight  of  the  butter  made  was 
,277  lb.,  and  of  cheese,  4,019,844  lb.  The  yield  of  milk  per  cow 
ry  variable  quantity ;  in  some  of  the  principal  dairy  centres  as 
is  500  gallons  is  returned  as  the  yearly  average,  while  in  other 
s  the  yield  falls  far  short  of  this.  For  the  whole  colony  the 
e  may  be  set  down  at  a  gallon  per  day  for  every  cow  milked, 
e  cows  are  only  milking  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  so 
ich  yields  approximately  270  gallons. 

quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter  varies 
»rably  according  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  separator  or 
old  fashion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  butter  now  made  is  what 
Jly  termed  factory  or  separator-made,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
sed  per  lb.  of  butter  produced  is  2*6  gallons,  or  26  lb.  2  oz.  For 
ry  hand-made  butter  the  quantity  required  is  about  3  gallons,  so 
icre  is  a  saving  of  about  13  per  cent,  by  the  former  method,  in  addi- 
>  the  extra  value  of  the  butter  produced,  the  price  in  the  Sydney 
te  during  1896  being  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  higher  for  the  factory- 
than  for  the  ordinary  kind.  No  statistics  respecting  the  raanu- 
9  of  butter  and  cheese  were  collected  prior  to  1887,  when  the 
ty  made  was  16,106,000  lb.  and  5,780,000  lb.  respectively.  The 
of  manufacture  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
ty  of  butter  made  during  the  last  nine  years : — 


Butter. 

Year  ended 

31ft  March. 

I 

Factory. 

Farm. 

Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1889 

15,550,440 

1890 

17,600,264 

1891 

8,049,656 

10,484,474 

18,534,130 

1892 

7,661,197 

10,701,700 

18,362,897 

1803 

10,141,066 

11,257,234 

21,398,300 

1894 

15,635,360 

10,755,484 

26,390,844 

1895 

17,567,64« 

9,792,049 

27,359,695 

1896 

16,770,189 

6,525,323 

23,295,512 

1897 

18,828,293 

7,045,984 

25,874,277 

number  of  hands  employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1896  was  23,634  ; 
ie,  11,686  were  males,  and  11,948  females.  Included  in  the  total 
J97  persons  employed  in  the  various  factories,  which  numbered 
tnploying  steam  equal  to  2,929  horse-power,  the  plant  used  being 
I  at  £212,216.  The  principal  factories  are  situated  in  the  Shoal- 
,  Camden,  Kiama,  Eden,  and  Richmond  River  districts.  The 
»  of  the  factories  in  1896  was  18,828,293  lb.  of  butter,  and 
106  lb.  of  cheese. 
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The  following  table  stem  tfa* 
districts : — 


Dttrkft. 

Mftt        |        *~J 

Northern  Division :  — 

Coast «... 

Table-land 

mmm 

Western  Slope     M 

Total,  Northern  Dtnmm 

tjmm 

Central  Division : — 

Hunter  and  Hawkeabury  Valleys   

vmjm 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

Table-land    

Western  Steps. „ „ 

Total,  Central  Division 

UKMBJM 

Southern  Divkson  :— 

Coast « 

&sm,i-» 

Table-land    .... 

Western  Slope 

wum 

Western  Plains   

46,17ft 

Ml 

Total,  New  South  Wales 

25^74,277 

4,019,844 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  batter  and 
cheese  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Butter. 


Cheese. 


Year. 


Imported. 

Exported,       j 

lb. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1887 

1,034,544 

1,041,152 

318,099 

247.82ft 

1888 

2,258,704 

784,960     i 

691,148 

3MM73 

i889    - 

1,904,737     ; 

662,489 

955,494 

800,790 

1890 

838,703 

1,120,044 

212,801 

288,98* 

9891 

1,410,508     1 

572,212 

260,428 

109,965 

189*2 

729,510    I 

1,757,319 

136,597 

82,817 

1893     i 

472,542    1 

3,177,911 

94,721 

124.760 

1894    ! 

417,740    | 

4,595,430 

6»,809 

9SL.951 

18115     1 

2,199,281     j 

2,147,650 

265,511 

200,721 

1890     ' 

2,114,126 

2,707,088 

1,214,506 

264,806 
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salted  and  coloured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  particular  market  for 
it  is  intended.  Were  greater  uniformity  in  the  characteristics 
produce  secured,  London  purchasers  woula  be  enabled  to  "buy  to  a 
which  would  place  New  South  Wales  butter  on  a  much  bettor  I 
in  the  market  These  results  can  only  be  attained  by  paying  the  gi 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  1 
care  in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  it  i 
by  rail  or  road  to  the  factory,  and  making  a  more  judicious  select 
cows.  The  most  suitable  form  of  box,  the  method  of  packing,  at 
quality  of  the  parchment  paper  used,  are  all  matters  of  importi 
the  trade  is  to  succeed,  and  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  < 
interested,  as  must  also  the  question  of  winter  feeding,  so  as  to  se 
continuous  supply  all  the  year  round.  Buyers  naturally  give  prefi 
to  sources  from  which  they  can  receive  a  constant  supply,  and  pc 
shipments  have  practically  each  year  to  oust  afresh  competing  b 
before  they  can  gain  a  footing.  Another  matter  requiring  consuk 
is  the  advisability  of  direct  shipments  from  the  factories  to  sp< 
appointed  agents  in  London  or  other  centres.  A  serious  fault,  tot 
great  deal  of  the  butter  hitherto  shipped,  has  been  the  presence  < 
much  foreign  moisture,  which,  freezing  more  readily  than  the  fait 
stances  of  the  butter,  spoils  the  texture,  and  causes  the  article  to  b 
crumbly.  Satisfactory  advances  in  these  respects  have  been  ma 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve 
The  local  market  has  been  marked  by  no  exceptional  features  duru 
year.     The  average  prices  ruling  in  Sydney  were : — 


Month. 


January  .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June  


Dairy, 
per  lb. 


d. 
91 
9 
6i 

71 
10 

9* 


Factory, 
per  tt>. 


d. 

H* 
10$ 

7i 
9J 

11 

10J 


Month. 


Dairy, 
per  It. 


Fac 
I* 


July 10}                11 

August 10                  11 

l 

September....  9            !      If 

October 7            ^       I 

November....  6} 

December....  6} 


Creamery  butter  averaged  about  Jd.  per  ft>.  more  than  the  price 
given  for  faetory  butter. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  hitherto  has  not  been  so  8UCOM 
that  of  butter,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  thflt 
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cut  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  shipping,  New  South  Wales 
5  can  find  a  ready  sale  in  London  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
ity  manufactured  since  1889  is  given  below : — 


Year  ended 

Cheese. 

March  SL 

Factory. 

Farm. 

Total. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


lb. 


3,592,717 
3,722,264 
1,803,674 
1,614,383 
1,656,703 
1,670,255 
1,887,106 


lb. 


1,303,850 
l.Tsr^so; 
3.214,622 
3,073,72! 
3t  63,709 
,268.530 
2/132,738 


«7        I 


to. 
5,687,702 
4,834,286 
4,796,567 
5,506,071 
5,018,296 
4,693,104 
4,820,412 
2,938,785 
4,019,844 


e  price  of  cheese  in  the  Sydney  market  during    1896  was  as 
rs : — 


Month. 


I    Large, 
I    per*. 


Loaf, 
per  t>. 


d.  d. 

7 <4  •  «1 

■y   «i  ,  6J 

5i  1  6i 

H  ,  5 

H  ,  5 

4|  ;  5j 


Month. 


Large, 
per  t>. 


Jaly.. 


per  It. 


d.  !     <L 

H  H 

August   j      4i  4j 

September 4J  !      4) 

October  '      3f  A\ 

November '      4  '      4± 

December  3$  4J 


stralian  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
markably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on 
g.  A  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separated  milk,  to 
a  little  pollard  or  grain  is  added  ;  but  better  results  have  been 
ned  by  providing  a  foster-mother,  three  to  four  calves  being  allowed 
h  cow. 

i  value  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the  colony,  excluding  that  of 
breeding,  is  estimated  at  £1,862,000  for  the  year  1896.  The 
of  milk  not  made  into  butter,  but  used  for  human  consumption, 
885,000;  of  butter,  £863,000  :  and  of  cheese,  £67,000  ;  while  the 
»  of  the  milk,  used  mostly  in  feeding  pigs,  was  worth  approxi- 
f  £47,000.  The  dairy  cattle  of  the  colony  were  valued  at 
D,000. 


4  la 


The  breading  of  swine,  which  is  nasally  < 
with  dairy-farming,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  New8omtk  Wi 
and  in  1896  the  number  of  stock  waa  93*624  lea*  tfca*  in  If 
Considering  the  importance  which  the  isdnstry  has  attained  in  ri 
countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  swrprise  that  awe  aateaaia*  has  not  b 
paid  to  it  in  this  colony,  where  the  conditions  of  fanning  in  many  pa 
more  especially  in  the  coast  districts,  offer  groat  taaaaUies  for 
raising  of  this  ekas  of  stock.  The  following  table  ahem  the  nasi 
of  swine  in  New  South  Wales  for  1860  and  i 


Y«UE. 

Swine. 

1   T~ 

swa* 

No. 

Ne. 

1860 

180,662 

1887 

264,111 

1866 

146,001 

1888 

248,583 

1879 

'843,060 

1989 

238,586 

1875 

199,950 

1890 

283,061 

1890 

908,205 

1891 

258,189 

1881 

213,916 

1802 

949,022 

1882 

154,815 

1893 

940,860 

1881 

189,050 

1894 

2ZJU59 

1884 

211,656 

1895 

223,597 

1885 

208,697 

1896 

214,581 

1886 

209,576 

The  production  of  swine  is  a  large  factor  in  dairy-farming,  but 
increase  in  the  number  of  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increaa 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  food.  Although  at  the  various  far 
factories,  and  creameries  many  more  pigs  could  be  fattened,  the  b 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  imported  annually  shows  that  the  k 
demand  for  swine  of  a  good  class  or  breed  is  far  in  advance  of  the  sup 
The  breeds  generally  met  with  in  the  colony  are  the  improved  Berkal 
Poland,  China,  Yorkshire,  and  Prince  Albert,  and  probably  the  I 
worth  and  Sussex  might  be  advantageously  introduced.  The  en 
from  these  breeds  are  numerous,  but  unfortunately  in  the  majorit 
cases  the  animals  have  deteriorated  very  considerably  from  want  of 
and  selection  in  the  breeding,  and  dairymen  find  it  difficult  to  obfeS 
good  class  of  store  pig.  A  farmer  who  sells  liis  milk  to  a  creamery 
purchase  separated  milk  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  for  10  gallons,  a  priced 
renders  it  a  most  profitable  pig  feed,  provided  that  other  < 
maize,  rye,  peas,  mangolds,  or  pumpkins,  are  grown  to 
milk  diet.  At  present  there  are  few  factories  devoted  ea^attj  H 
curing  of  Inuxmi  and  hams,  and  the  pigs  are  usually  sold  wfhamjl 
porkers  at  from  GO  It),  to  90  lb.  weight,  the  majority  being  aasjft  la 
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ney  market  alive.  The  price  ruling  for  good  porkers  during  1896 
mad  from  15&.M.  in  May  to  22a.  6d.  in  October.  Owing  to  neglect  to 
w  root  crops  for  wkrter  feed  for  pigs,  when  milk  is  scarce,  the  demand 
store  pigs  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  is  very  great,  while 
tre  is  usually  a  corresponding  glut  of  fat  pigs  at  low  prices  as  winter 


■roacl 

Hie  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1896  was  149,971,  of  which 
,690  were  killed  at  the  Metropolitan  abattoirs ;  and  the  quantity  of 
ion  and  hams  made  was  5,303,763  &>.,  chiefly  in  the  South  Coast 
trict.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  swine  are 
■ghtered  for  bacon-curing,  concerning  which  returns  are  not  collected, 
e  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made  in 
various  districts : — 


District 

Bacon  and  Uams. 

Northern  Division — 

Coast 

lb. 
407,612 

Tabfe-laiui    

337,174 

Western  Slope 

55,772 

Total,  Northern  Division 

800,558 

Central  Division — 

H  nnter  and  Hawke*»bury  Valleys 

300,038 

1,329,743 

467,443 

Comity  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

Table-land    

Western  Slope 

25,424 

Total,  Central  Division 

2,122,648 

Southern  Division — 

COaSt                     XX        XXX        X        XX        X X X 

1,750,268 

Table-land    

414,966 

Western  Slope 

210,6S1 

Total,  Southern  Division  

2,375,915 

Western  Plains    

4,642 

Total,  New  South  Wales  

5,303,763 

is  no  reason  why  the  production  of  bacon  and  hams  should  not 

largely  increased,  and  an  export  trade  in  these  articles  estab- 

with  profit  to  the  colony.      More  bacon  factories  are  wanted 

with  refrigerating  machinery,  so  that  curing  may  be  continued 

;  the  summer  months.     In  these  central  establishments,  moreover, 

•  care  could  be  exercised  both  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  quality 

►  article  and  in  cutting.     This  last  is  an  important  matter,  as  there 

much  as  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  difference  between  a  well-cut  and  a 
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badly-cut  ham.    For  export  the  animals  should  be 
English  bacon  pigs  run  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each. 
of  bacon  and  hams  cured  since  1889  is  shown  below  s— 


The  qmai 


Year  ended 

Ba»a»lIIa». 

Slit  Much. 

Factory. 

Item. 

VsM. 

1889 

lb. 

IK 

lb. 
7,067,903 

1890 

4^023 
3,889,331 
3,330,253 
4,066,392 
4,375,530 
2,728,022 
2,400,776 

6,331,709 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

2,541,948 
2,120,969 
1,803,994 

:-t.7"»i,wii 
£417,373 

2,522,095 

2,902,987 

7,429,971 
6,009^600 
5,107,077 
7,7601388 
6,792,908 
5,250,717 
5,303,763 

The  number  of  swine  in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  at  the  ck 
of  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 


New  8ooth  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


No. 

214,561 

337,568 

97,434 

61,114 

31,154 

55,261 

209,853 


1,006,985 


It  will  thus  l>e  seen  that  Victoria  has  a  larger  number  than  any  oth 
colony,  its  total  being  337,588,  or  33*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  herd 
New  South  Wales  ranked  second  with  214,581,  or  21-3  per  cent. ;  n 
New  Zealand  third  with  209,853,  or  20*8  per  cent. 


Slaughtering. 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the  f 
pose,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numerous.  In  the  metropobl 
district  there  are  75,  and  in  the  country  districts  1,830  slaughter-ytf 
employing  respectively  390  and  5,569  men  ;  in  all,  1,905  establishlMI 
and  5,959  men. 

The  consumption  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  Ml 
politan  and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  largest  W 
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iter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  metro- 
>n  market.  For  the  colony  generally  it  is  estimated  that  the 
ge  annual  consumption  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  108*4  lb.,  of 
156*3  lb.,  and  of  pork  13*7  lb.,  making  a  total  consumption  of 
lb. 
e  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  stock  of  each  kind  killed 
ig  1896  :— 


Stock. 


Number  slaughtered  in  1806. 


Metropolitan. 


Country. 


Total. 


No. 

Sheep 1,279,922 

Lambs    16,124 

Bullocks    69,663 

Cowi 12,669 

Calves    10,281 

Swine 89,597 


No. 

No. 

4,797,498 

6,077,420 

103,205 

119,329 

163,212 

232,875 

86,241 

98,910 

9,180 

19,461 

60,374 

149,971 

bese  figures  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  Of  the 
p  and  lambs,  3,107,273,  including  1,159,945  killed  on  stations  and 
is,  represent  the  local  consumption ;  940,676  sheep  were  required 
neat-preserving  establishments  •  1,372,373  for  freezing  for  export ; 
e  657,098  were  boiled  down  for  tallow.  All  the  cattle  killed, 
pt  30,766  treated  in  the  meat-preserving  works  and  4,072  exported 
m,  were  required  for  local  consumption;  and  of  the  swine,  59,190 
j  cured  as  bacon,  and  90,781  killed  for  ordinary  consumption.  The 
wing  shows  the  slaughtering  of  stock  for  nine  years  : — 


Cattle. 

l 

^SS*?" 

BmkIi 
Empioj'Ga, 

Shwp, 

lAtnb*. 

. 

Swine. 

■ 

| 

1 

HiilUx?k», 

Cows.     1 

Calves,    j 

No.     : 

No, 

No, 

No. 

Ho. 

N* 

No. 

No. 

I 

1,410 

M4S 

Ifi'l/WB 

Te.iue 

104,97? 

0,570  ' 

18.339  ' 

198,027 

» 

l.*"J 

s.ns 

i,tw8.j« 

lain 

ir»T545 

0,660  ; 

33,969  | 

167,004 

>  1 

i  .>,:, 

X,6*'2 

2,014,065 

71,387 

10tt.6M> 

2,870 

22,498  | 

173,354 

IM7 

4,151 

£,404,953 

V'T.TiiO 

-iM.:;;i 

6,391 

25,813  1 

178,355 

1    1 

ljR* 

4J40 

3^J7 1,4ft4 

t4,7tH 

wjob 

1£J,058 

27,022  1 

184,065 

f 

2,10ft 

5,?tt 

7,883,650 

150,458 

■_U".;i>s 

8,661 

23,iM>7  1 

188.985 

•  1 

*,m 

r-.,7H 

g,oae,*o* 

i:,U7o 

'iitoMU 

3,974 

23,979  1 

190,277 

' 

1,954 

M07 

8.256,079 

li.ni.l*-24 

fftJMB 

7,481 

23,618  ; 

178.588 

:. 

QS 

5,959 

6,077,4*0 

119.329 

"X2.il  b 

S.910 

1W.461 

1 

149,971 

tie  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exactness  only 
lie  metropolitan  market.  Taking  all  stock  sent  to  the  Homebush 
raids,  at  Sydney,  during  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter,  the  price 
leep  averaged  7s.  to  1 2s.  for  wethers  with  wool,  and  5s.  to  8s.  shorn ; 
o  lis.  for  ewes  with  wool,  and  4s.  to  8s.  shorn.     For  bullocks  the 
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average  price  wm  £4  to £4  10s.  per  head;  ■■iihf  vmm, Ml*m Si 
At  the  Abattoirs  mutton  aoU  a*  en  sjieMSje  «f  lei  to  Ue\  ?sr  ft 
full  akin  was  worth  4*.  6d,  the  sheen  ekmALej*  la  *£,  the  ft* 
per  lb.,  and  the  heed  l£d.  Beef  brought  frees  Id  to  l}d  per  ft 
head  and  feet  were  worth  from  Is.  3d.  per  eet ;  the  fat,  Id  per  I 
bullock  hide,  16b.;  a  eeer  hide,  le.  te  lis.;  awl  eJU,  ft.  Mjpvi 
Veal  averaged  from  Id.  to  ljd.  per  lb.,  the  skin  bong  wnrm  ft 
Good  lambs  brought  3b.  to  4s.  each,  end  pork  aoU  for  SJd  per  ft, 
fat  realising  about  3d.  per  carcase. 

Surplus  Stock. 

If  the  pasture  resources  of  New  South  Wales  expanded  at  a  rat 
all  approaching  that  of  the  increase  of  Ike  stock,  the  ii 
colony  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  would  not  he  a  matter  el 
cern,  for  though  all  classes  of  sheep  doorcase  in  value  i  " 
the  value  of  their  wool,  except  in  special  and  exceptional  < 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grass  they  would  i 
unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  under  the  present 
pasturage  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  is,  in  a  favourable  se 
too  great  to  be  properly  maintained,  so  that  the  disposal  «f  these 
is  an  important  question. 

By  "  cast "  is  meant  the  number  at  such  aqe  when  it  wmM  be 
profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the*i 
ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  nenbtel 
The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  depsi 
is  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  be  taken  as  ranging 
13  to  14i  per  cent,  so  that  for  the  present  year  the  cast  will  be  i 
G, 7 70,000,  viz.,  about  3,075,000  ewes  and  3,695,000  wethers.  Ag 
this  there  is  a  local  consumption  of  3,107,000,  and  about  74i 
additional  are  required  for  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  co!< 
This  gives  a  total  consumption  of  3,852,000,  leaving  a  present  su 
of  2,918,000. 

There  are  already  in  the  colony  works  for  preserving  mutton  i 
output  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  a  little  over  940,000  ■ 
while  the  present  frozen-meat  trade  requires  some  1,372,000  : 
reducing  the  surplus  to  606,000  sheep — by  no  means  a  large  no 
During  1896,  657,000  sheep  were  boiled  down  for  tallow,  so  tha 
whole  of  the  surplus  sheep  of  the  colony  were  disposed  of,  althou 
must  be  admitted,  partly  in  a  maimer  very  disheartening  to  the  gr 
As  regards  cattle,  affairs  are  very  different.  The  annual  cast  for 
was  alxmt  269,000  head,  while  the  consumption  amounted  to  351 
showing  a  deficiency  of  82,000.  From  Queensland  there  were  nop 
during  the  year  250,321  head  in  excess  of  the  export.  For  the  pes 
years  there  has  been  a  net  import  of  cattle  to  the  extent  of  about  M 
a  year,  so  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  New  South  Wales  US 
her  own  resources  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  export  1 
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with  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  following  table,  would  ■earn  to  ferae 
conclusion  that  in  England  the  class  requiring  the  locally-grown  m 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  using  frozen  mutton.  TheCoUowing 
shows  the  consumption  of  fresh  mutton  in  England ;  the  figure*  t 
pent  the  number  of  animals,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  given:- 


Locally-raised 

. 

Year. 

Sheep  available 
for  Slaughter. 

live*  Import!.         Aqmb  Inporte 

<m* 

No. 

No. 

He, 

No. 

'       1883 

11,340,000 

1,116,000 

201,000 

13»657»l 

1884 
1886 

11,760,000 
12,027,000 

945,000 
751,000       * 

632,000 

777.01  H) 

ijjgj 

1886 

11,582,000 

1,039,000 

1,187,000 

13£0fcO 

1887 

11,760,000 

971,000 

1, 542,000 

14,57X0 

1888 

11,575,000 

956,000 

1,11715,000 

t4j$mj& 

1889 

11,794,000 

678,000 

2,1ltt,U0U 

mjhm.ii 

1890 

12,667,000 

358,000 

2,948,000 

imbm 

1891 

13,414,000 

344,000 
79,000 

:>,:;.'. s,ih:ki 

17.IIM 

1892 

13,457,000 

:*.:jio.( 

I6£«J 

1893 

12,681,000 

63,000 

3,890,000 

10*04.0 

1894 

11,987,000 

485,000 

4,324,000 

io,7m.o 

1895 

11,910,000 

1,065,000 

5,1)53,000 

i^w 

1896 

12,342,000 

770,000 

5,7  It*,  000 

ISO, 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  SB 
stock  by  export  to  Europe  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulty.  Il 
not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  a  remunerative  price  for  mutton 
be  maintained  in  London,  nor — what  is  often  lost  sight  of — whetbe 
colony,  under  the  present  conditions  of  stock-raising,  is  able  to  fi 
off  the  surplus  stock  it  now  produces;  this  last  is  very  doubtful. 
of  the  essentials  of  a  successful  export  trade  is  continuity  of  ra 
without  which  the  business  cannot  thrive.  On  page  373  there  is  j 
a  statement  of  the  estimated  losses  which  the  pastoralists  have  suf 
through  drought  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  From  t 
appears  that  in  only  nine  of  those  years  has  there  been  no  loss  throug 
seasons.  In  some  of  the  other  years  the  loss  has  been  extreme,  i 
recurrence  of  similar  seasons  would  leave  little  of  the  cast  avaiUh 
export,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  fatten  the  stock.  These  are  mi 
which  require  consideration  in  connection  with  the  export  trade 
which  so  great  hoj>es  are  entertained. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  imported  into  the  U 
Kingdom  during  1896  was  324,258,000  lb.;  besides  this,  there  wi 
import  of  770,000  sheep.  These  two  classes  of  imports  would  be 
to  about  7,525,000  carcases  of  Australian  mutton,  reckoning  the  a? 
carcase  at  48  lb.  The  present  New  South  Wales  surplus,  after  dWb 
the  local  demand,  and  the  requirements  of  the  meat  preservings 
is,  as  shown  on  page  416,  1,978,000  sheep.     The  following  is  tv 
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the  average  wholesale  prices  obtained  in  various  years  for 
and  frozen  mutton  sold  in  London  : — 


t:.:i-u-h. 

Sew 

Betid, 

New 
Sooth 

Wnlw. 

River 

Plate. 

Year. 

Best 

Kew 
Zetland. 

Kew 

South 

Wales, 

River 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

9 

7 

6* 

6 

1890 

8 

48 

3H 

38 

71 

6 

6i 

4i 

1891 

7 

4* 

3* 

38 

7i 

5* 

4 

■H 

1892 

7 

4* 

3* 

38 

8 

s* 

4 

4* 

1893 

6* 

4i 

38 

1 

»i 

44 

4 

»ft 

1894 

n 

44 

§ 

7i 

H 

*A 

*A 

1895 

74 

31 

28 

2* 

H 

ft* 

*9 

44 

1896 

1 

4 

38 

23 

28 

able  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  New 
Vales  meat  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  shipping 

in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  all 
I  in  the  figures.     The  weight  of  the  preserved  meat  exported 

1887  cannot  be  given,  as  it  was  not  recorded  : — 


FfQUD. 

Fiieaerved. 

Other, 

Total 

Value. 

puntltj. 

Ydo* 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

£ 

& 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

£ 

8,980 

8,554 

•  176,721 

1,152,34a 

15,321 

Lmr^n 

1*782 

22,910 

*  143,001 

i:.22,203 

9,087 

IT^iis 

34,911 

4*100 

•221,912 

734,274 

9,870 

274,682 

1*309 

12,321 

•  161,477 

621,007 

8,948 

182,740 

*;.i'7i 

0,004 

*  inii.r.iM 

458,880 

6,682 

179,307 

85,539 

4,*52 

4,071 

*  77,756 

26*637 

3,112 

21,831 

19,310 

9,761,154 

150,714 

91*750 

24,752 

1*4,770 

52,262 

44t5;i7 

4,r.2Kt2*ill 

69,481 

809,507 

16,028 

130,046 

37,868 

3**26 

2,877,303 

52,321 

743,685 

12,9*4 

98,731 

72,304 

71,534 

4,655,523 

74,329 

638,137 

13,477 

159,340 

H».-|,OI3 

101,828 

6,581,713 

87,632 

443,902 

9,596 

lH'Mi^r; 

223,074 

109,425 

8,620,747 

10*922 

788,057 

8,342 

283,689 

220,  .vs4 

141,040 

1*092,942 

164,592 

632,767 

9,081 

31*313 

139,404 

19*760 

i*i,:t-s2,ri77 

206,054 

934,083 

22,289 

422,103 

108,441 

500,823 

22,384,285 

302,82ft 

1,191,850 

21,047 

885,298 

542,566 

343,080 

16,351,930 

218,292 

1,288,940 

37,  %i 

599,933 

*  Including  extract  of  meat. 


ig  1895  the  shipments  of  frozen  meat  comprised  1,021,006 
1  of  mutton  and  88,719  quarters  of  beef;  and  during  1896, 
T3  carcases  of  mutton,  and  16,286  quarters  of  beef. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

|F  the  great  industries  now  carried  on  in  Mew  Sooth  WA 
*  wheat  and  maize  farming,  wool-growing,  and  oonl-mining  dsi 
the  beginning  of  settlement :  some  industries  whidh  nnUd 
promise  have  died  out  or  fallen  into  negleet;  others  widen  m 
are  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Interesting  s»  it  is,  {' 
look  back  upon  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  whieh  ebon 
development  of  the  colony  in  its  early  years,  it  mist  be  ' 
that  those  conditions  have  in  many  cases  only  an  mdtroet  t 
the  commercial  and  social  evolutions  of  present  times.  Neverl 
the  beginnings  of  industrial  life  in  Australia,  uneoooootiie  «a  tt 
doubtedly  were,  are  in  various  respects  of  great  internet ;  and, 
presently  appear,  many  important  problems  that  agitated  the  pahs? 

soliitsf 


in  days  long  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveries  stul  await 
the  following  pages  the  industrial  history  of  New  Bovfen  Hi 
traced  from  the  first  days  of  settlement.  In  some  respects  itis  a 
of  continuous  progress,  in  others  it  is  marked  by  features  of  an  q 
character ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  has  been  a  jyatematie  si 
in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  especially  of  those  who  may  he ' 
as  wage-earners. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  colony  is  naturally  divided  into 
completed  periods  and  the  present  period,  which  was  entered  a 
1893  ;  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ezi 
regard  to  that  represented  by  the  gold  rush,  no  sharp  line  of  d 
between  one  industrial  period  and  another  can  be  drawn. 
opening  and  closing  years  of  each  period  were : — 

First  Industrial  Period,  from  1788  to  1821 


Second 

!» 

1                   »» 

1821  „  1838 

Third 

tt 

1                  tt 

1838  „  1843 

Fourth 

it                         J 

t                  tt 

1843  „  1892 

Fifth 

»» 

t                  tt 

1852  „  1868 

Sixth 

»» 

»                  »» 

1859  „  1862 

Seventh 

tt 

tt                  tt 

1863  „  1872 

Eighth 

ft 

►  »                  f» 

1872  „  1803 

Ninth 

l» 

»»                  »l 

1893 

It  is  in  relation  to  these  several  ]>eriods  that  the  economic  prog 
the  colony  is  now  discussed. 

First  Industrial  Period,  1788-1821. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  landing  of  Ge 
Phillip  and  the  departure  of  Macquarie  ;  that  is  to  say,  frQB  ] 
1821.     Intended,  as  it  was,  for  a  mere  penal  settlement*  the 
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and  his  time  here  below  a  probation  to  be  spent  m  wrinai 
sorrow.  The  General  Orders  issued  during  the  first  thirty  yes* 
sufficiently  harsh  and  callous  even  when  their  provisions  wen  1 
with  especial  reference  to  the  bond  population,  but  they  were  m 
more  tender  or  considerate  when  they  sought  to  regulate  the  com 
governing  the  operations  of  free  labour.  The  hours  of  taQ  wen 
lished,  and  on  no  tender  scale.  A  day's  work  for  atarirmg  and  «i 
grain  was  fixed  at  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  nntfl  7  oxlockaft 
less  three  hours  for  food  and  rest.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  i 
classes  of  labour  were  also  arbitrarily  determined.  Should  a  Is 
take  or  demand  more  than  the  regulated  rates,  or  refuse  to  wf 
such  wages,  he  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  as* 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  a  second  or  continued  refusal  he 
undergo  a  penalty  of  three  months'  hard  labour.  No  person  was  i 
to  take  work  unless  he  could,  if  a  freeman,  produce  his  oertifia 
if  a  bondman,  his  ticket  of  leave.  For  the  infringement  of  tU 
lation  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  employer  was  a  fine  of  £5,  and 
for  each  day  on  which  a  free  labourer  was  employed,  with  moi 
double  this  fine  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  a  bondman ;  i 
paying  more  than  the  regulated  rates  he  was  liable  to  be  imp 
for  ten  days,  in  addition  to  the  fine.  The  harbouring  of  a  n 
apprentice  involved  a  penalty  of  six  months'  hard  labour  to  a  fr 
and  of  one  hundred  lashes,  with  other  punishment,  if  the  offendt 
a  prisoner.  As  the  f  ramer  of  the  laws,  the  Governor  had  always 
him  the  fact  that  the  employer  was  often  little  better  th 
labourer  he  employed,  both,  as  a  rule,  belonging  to  the  emancipia 
and  both,  therefore,  in  view  of  their  common  origin,  deserving  ot 
what  similar  punishment  for  breaches  of  the  labour  regulatio 
affected  by  the  accident  of  the  possession  of  property  by  the  oi 
the  want  of  it  by  the  other. 

The  lot  of  the  free  labourer,  even  though  he  generally  was  an 
cipated  convict,  was  very  severe.  Long  were  his  hours  of  labou 
his  pay  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  his  day's  toiL  Agric 
labourers  were  paid  £4  for  clearing  and  hoeing  for  corn  an  i 
ground  ;  timber-getters,  for  sawing  100  feet,  7s.,  and  for  splitti 
feet,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  In  1796  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  oi 
was  3s.  6d.  ;  for  a  coat,  6s.  ;  and  for  a  gown,  5s. ;  carpenters  n 
5s.,  and  field  labourers,  3s.  a  day,  without  rations,  and  these  we 
sidered  high  prices.  In  1814  a  general  order  fixed  the  price  for 
forest  timber  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  burning  off  at  25s.  per  acre;  • 
down  weeds  and  brush  and  burning  off  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  a  s] 
daily  remuneration  at  2s.  6d.  Three  years  later  the  price  gr 
felling  forest  timber  was  reduced  to  8s.  per  acre  by  an  official  regl 
burning  off  to  £\  per  acre,  and  other  work  in  like  proportion." 

The  annual  expense  of  a  convict  to  the  Government  waa  alio 
or  £40  a  year,  including  rations  ;  and  this  the  masters  had  1 
upon  assignment  of  prison  labour.      In  addition  to  the  AMI 
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cl  to  masters,  there  was  another  class  of  lal>our  available.  The 
rs  who  were  not  assigned  were  employed  by  the  Government ;  but 
•  day  closed  at  3  o'clock,  it  was  permissible  for  them  to  engage 
Ives  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  a  private  employer.  A  man 
erefore,  free  to  work  for  himself  after  the  hour  mentioned,  and 
he  could  earn  "on  his  own  hands''  became  his  personal  property, 
end  order,  a  prisoners  remuneration  after  hours  was  fixed  at  Is. 
f ;  but  it  is  probable  that  skilled  men,  when  the?  chose  to  work, 
he  inducement  more  profitable  than  was  contemplated.  In  some 
s,  therefore,  the  lot  of  the  prisoner  was  better  than  that  of  the 
>ourer,  who  was  compelled  to  clothe  and  feed  himself.  In  those 
ays  of  paucity  of  labour  it  was  also  customary  to  permit  the 
i  to  engage  themselves  during  the  harvest  months,  and  a  general 
limited  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  each  man  to  15s. 
7  per  week,  or  1  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  harvested,  at  the 
's  option.  A  master  transgressing  this  order  was  punished  by 
nd  in  the  event  of  any  soldier  demanding  more  than  the  regu- 
amount,  he  was  summoned  before  the  nearest  magistrate  to 
for  his  conduct. 

regulation  of  prices  by  law  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
f  the  times,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  ensure  to  settlers  a  supply 
p  labour,  and  incidentally  to  protect  the  labourer  against  fraud 
part  of  the  master.  Its  principal  effect  was  to  prevent  the 
from  recovering  in  the  Courts  a  greater  price  for  his  labour 
is  stipulated  in  the  schedule,  whereas  the  moment  it  became  the 
;  of  the  employer  to  give  better  terms  he  would  do  so.  The 
lblished  by  the  Governor  referred  only  to  the  various  kinds  of 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  allied  pursuits,  the  wages  of 
rs,  particularly  of  such  as  were  most  useful  in  a  young  com- 
,  being  much  higher.  Transportation  from  England  and  Ireland 
intained  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  reached  very  large 
ions  about  the  year  1817,  in  response  to  Macquarie's  demand 
wir  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  to  complete 
merous  public  works  inaugurated  during  his  term  of  office. 
ary  immigration  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  increase  in 
station  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  many  ways  discouraged,  the  British 
ment  going  so  far  as  to  prohibit  any  person  from  proceeding  to 
ony  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
y  to  enable  him  to  establish  himself  on  his  arrival  there. 
es  were  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  so  that  in 
g  the  condition  of  industry  some  consideration  must  l>e  given  to 
stion  of  rations.  These  at  first  comprised  an  allowance  of  salt 
laize,  and  split  peas ;  but  they  were  subject  to  considerable 
ation  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stores,  and  especially 
times  of  scarcity.  Such  measures  were,  fortunately,  not  often 
ry ;  bat  the  occurrence  of  periods  of  want,  if  not  of  absolute 
had  to  be  anticipated  in  a  colony  dependent  for  its  support 
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exclusively  on  importations,  in  days  when  ahipe  1 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  prospects  o£  profitable 
been  made  manifest.    The  fact  that  supplies  wew  not  as 
from  the  soil  of  the  country  was  probably  the  result  of  igi 
than  of  lethargy,  for  when  knowledge  waa  gained  the 


the  way  of  obtaining  breadstana  disappeared. 
Governor  Macquarie  continued  the  nates  of 
by  his  predecessors;  but  he  directed  that 
assigned  servants  a  yearly  sum  of  £10  lor  a  man  and  £3-  far  a*  1 
including  the  value  of  slops  allowed,  or  £7  for  a  man  and  £& 
woman  when  clothing  was  supplied.  It  is  probable  that  tbeaa  1 
determined  by  custom,  as  it  is  certain  that  moat  ] 
to  their  men  at  about  the  scale  named ;  and  that  the  rule^ 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those  who  made  no  allowance  or  such  1 
cient  to  meet  the  wants  of  their  assigned  servants^  The  wh 
of  the  regulations  was  to  allow  the  average  free  labourer  ta  «■ 
10s.  a  week  in  addition  to  rations,  or  20s.  a  week  whan  2 
not  supplied.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  abundant  1 
testimony  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law,  the  kp 
rates  were  not  adhered  to,  for  the  settlers  ordinarily  had  to  ffv  warn 
the  labourers  refusing  employment  at  the  fixed  rate* 

Average  prices  of  some  few  articles  during  the  first  Iwaaljr  3***  4 
settlement  are  given  below ;  and  although  labourers  in  reosipt  of  3a  1 
day  would  purchase  few  of  the  commodities 
stores,  they  would  probably,  under  the  necessity  of  i  _  _ 
currency  of  the  country,  be  compelled  to  take  them  in  payment  far  thd 
work,  notwithstanding  that  by  special  regulation  it  was  ordained  tfcs 
all  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  sterling  money  or  in  wheat,  at  the  optw 
of  the  lal>ourer. 

a.    <L  ad. 

Maize,  per  bushel 10    0        Salt  pork,  per  lb. 0    7 

Wheat,  per  bushel  12    0        Rice,  per  lb 0   S 

Flour,  per  lb 0    9        Potatoes,  per  lb 0   3 

Butter,  per  lb 3    0        Moist  sugar,  per  lb. 1    6 

•Cheese,  per  lb 2    6        Soap,  per  lb. 1    0 

Jiacou,  per  lb 1    9        Eggs,  per  dozen    2t.toSL 

Salt  beef,  per  lb 0    5 

These  figures  represent  the  average  market  rates,  but  prices  wcr 
subject  to  great  tluctuation  ;  for  example,  wheat  sold  in  1817  at  2& 
per  bushel,  while  maize  touched  lGs.  in  some  other  years.  Fresh  na 
was  not  plentiful,  as  the  Governors  were  afraid  of  destroying  tfc 
breeding  stock,  and  Macquarie  at  one  time  actually  attached  the  penaty 
of  death  to  the  destruction  of  the  wild  cattle  found  at  the  "Cowfa 
lures"  of  Camden,  although  these  cattle  were  afterwards  killed)  I 
it  was  feared  that  they  might  deteriorate  the  breed  of  stock.  9 
settlers  were  at  all  times  encouraged  to  keep  pigs ;  and  they  JH 
have  grown  vegetables,  as  American  whalers,  even  in  the  rmrlinat  tiM 
were  accustomed  to  put  into  Port  Jackson  for  a  supply. 
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trade  was  in  a  certain  sense  contraband,  as  it  involved  a  breach  a 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  pi 
Newcastle  was  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  to  enter,  the  export 
of  coal  was  attempted,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
carried  on  with  Bengal  in  this  mineral  Among  oilier  exports 
beche-de-mer,  whale  oil,  whale  bone,  seal  skins,  kangaroo  skins 
lastly,  what  was  destined  to  be  the  staple  product  of  toe  colony— 

At  the  beginning  of  Macquarie's  administration,  he  was  reoonwM 
to  make  as  many  reforms  as  possible  in  the  restrictions  imposed 
commerce  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of  these  restrictions  wen 
peculiarly  harassing  and  impolitic  nature,  and  were  calculated  togi 
discourage  mercantile  speculation.  The  moat  grievous  waa  thai 
tice,  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  by  which  the  Governor  fixed  the  mexl 
prices  to  be  paid  for  all  imported  merchandise— prices  often  too  I 
afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader.  The  entire  cargo  of  a  vesse 
secured  by  the  officers  of  the  settlement,  who  alone  had  liber 
purchase,  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity  were  subsequently  rei 
by  them  to  the  settlers  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Another  regal 
of  a  particularly  oppressive  character  was  the  prohibition  of  any  tn 
vessel  from  calling  at  the  settlements  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  fo 
purpose  of  disposing  of  goods,  unless  it  had  previously  touched  at 
Jackson.  These  and  other  abuses  were  in  some  cases  restricted  in 
operation  by  Macquarie,  and  in  others  abolished.  Soon  after  his  ai 
he  did  away  with  the  practice  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  gran 
butcher's  meat,  but  reverted  to  it  a  few  years  later. 

The  people,  other  than  those  of  the  labouring  class,  were,  according 
contemporary  history,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  this  description 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  as  it  was  that  of  men  accustomed  to  thewret 
ness  of  English  or  Irish  peasant  life,  and  what  would  be  deemed  fairly 
fortable  by  them  would  nowadays  be  looked  upon  as  far  from  tolet 
As  regards  the  ordinary  labourer,  his  material  condition  was  in< 
respect  wretched.  He  lived  usually  in  a  windowless  hut,  was  clothed 
canvas,  and  his  food,  though  plentiful,  was  coarse  and  savourless.  C 
p<  >rtunities  for  amusement,  culture,  or  self-education,  he  had  none.  I 
were  hardly  to  be  obtained ;  morality  wasat  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  religioi 
a  matter  of  authoritative  regulation  and  enforced  ceremonial  obedi 

The  method  of  exchange  prior  to  Macquarie's  arrival  was  m 
barter,  varied  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  circulation  of  foreign  silvei 
of  copper  coin.  The  latter  possessed  twice  its  English  value,  a 
general  order  was  promulgated  against  both  its  import  and  its  ex 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  various  expedients  were  resort 
by  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers'  notes  were  circulated  for  suras  v* 
from  3d.  upwards,  payable  in  Spanish  dollars.  The  standard  car 
really  consisted  of  paymaster's  notes  on  the  English  Treasury; 
these  were  negotiable  with  shipj>ers  in  exchange  for  goods,  a  faotl 
assisted  materially  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade  monopoly  tj 
officers  of  the  civil  and  military  departments. 
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the  shipowners ;  while  the  commeraial 

were  conducted  in  currency  dollars,  copper^ 

the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales.    It  is 

characteristic  of  the  period,  that  a  debt  of  more  than  £300  w 

as  one  of  honour,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  JwitiTisjs  fl£ 

from  the  local  courts  to  the  Sing  in  Council 

When  Major-General  Lachlan  Macquarie  entered* 
ment  of  the  colony  on  the  1st  January,  1810,  the 
10,454  persons.    The  settlement  was  bounded  on 
and  south  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  ne 
able  to  penetrate,  though  several  attempts  to -de  so  h 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  farther  then  60  n 
suitable  for  tillage  was  likely  to  be  found.    Along  the  see 
extended  from  Port  Stephens  to  Jervis  Bay,  a  distance  of 
miles,  and  it  was  confidently  stated  that  beyond  these  inlets 
could  not  expend,  the  ground  actually  in  cultivation 
rather  more  than  21,000  acres,  together  with  74,000 
pasture.     Maoquarie's  term  of  office  was,  however, " 
successful  passage  of  Blaxland,  Lawson,  and  WentwortL  to 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  subsequent  discoveries  of 
settlement,  which  finally  dissipated  the  idea,  long  on  tort  amort. 
colony  would  cease  to  exist  should  the  support  it 
British  Treasury  be  withdrawn. 

Second  Industrial  Period,  1821-1838. 

The  second  period  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony  begins  vita 
the  assumption  of  office  by  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  tat 
the  close  of  the  year  1821,  and  includes  the  administration  of  IieutonaiV 
General  Darling  from  the  close  of  the  year  1825  to  that  of  1831,  sad 
of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  from  the  close  of  the  year  1831  to  that  of  W37. 
The  area  of  the  settlement  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  oaw 
tinually  being  widened.  In  1823  Allan  Cunningham  found  i 
cable  route  through  Pandora's  Pass  to  the  rich  Liverpool 
During  the  following  year  Lieutenant  Miller  formed  at  Moreton 
an  establishment  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
The  first  great  journey  of  exploration  by  Major  Mitchell  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  New  South  Wales  was  entered  upon  in  1831.  Hal 
journey  proved  rich  in  results,  and  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  colony's  resources.  The  unlocking  of  territory  had  an  frmpfaitr 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  country's  industries,  as  settlement 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  explorers,  and  tended  to  prorohi 
interest  in  the  minds  of  English  speculators,  a  great  deal  of 
capital  began  to  seek  investment  in  station  properties. 

The  labour  legislation  of  this  ]>eriod  did  not  depart  to  any  a]_ 
extent  from  earlier  ideas.     Under  the  provisions  of  a  regulation  s 
on  the   17  th  July,  1828,  servants  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
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upon  in  an  emergency,  so  that  in  harvest  and 
occasionally  a  great  scarcity  of  men.     It  m  this 
emergent  occasions  that  gave  rise  to  the  scheme  of  an 
which  began  to  take  effect  in  1832. 

The  whole  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
period  was  constantly  insisting  upon  the  growing  ~~ 
the  proprietary  class  in  the  colony,  particularly 
invested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the  labouring  class,  whoas 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  effort  to  realise 
ments  of  every  description  were  held  out  to  the 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  emigrate  to  the  soul 
The  reports  of  the  immigration  committees  are  partieukry 
as  are  also  the  schemes,  more  or  less  impracticable,  advanced  by  ] 
thropic  pamphleteers  for  the  colonisation  of  the  country.    The 
to  procure  cheap  labour  was  not  the  only  influence  at  work  m  the 
motion  of  immigration  ;  there  was  also  an  earnest  wish  on 
some  to  secure  population  of  desirable  types  in  order  to 
resources  of  the  country,  and  on  the  part  of  others  to  aftrd 
the  distressed  peasantry  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Judging  by  a 
a  committee  of  immigrant  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  carpentafBj 
joiners,  stonemasons,  stonecutters,  and  shoemakers  easily  found 
ment ;  while  for  all  kinds  of  field-labourers,  bush  ~ 
shepherds,  and  shearers,  the  demand  was  very  strong. 

The  introduction  of  a  system  of  assisted  immigration. 
change  in  the  ideas  of  the  governing  powers  since  the 
Governor  Macquarie.  Under  his  regime,  not  only  was  no 
ment  offered  to  intending  emigrants  from  England,  but  they  was 
positively  discouraged.  This  change  of  policy  was  due  to  the 
ing  effect  that  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  had  on  men'i 
So  long  as  the  colony  was  shut  in  by  the  barrier  of  the  Blue 
so  long  was  it  possible  to  keep  it  mainly  a  penal  settlement ;  bet  witk 
the  discovery  of  the  western  plains  all  hope  of  doing  this  compkfaif 
vanished.  As  the  expense  of  a  passage  from  England  or  Ireland  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  mechanics  to  make  their  way  to  the  colony,  thl 
practice  of  paying  a  bounty  for  immigrants  of  a  certain  clan  tvM 
introduced.  However,  the  number  of  mechanics  brought  out  dotf 
not  seem  to  have  been  large.  The  bounty  was  probably  of  most  ad- 
vantage to  persons  already  in  the  colony  who  desired  to  bring  out 
women  folk  and  children.  There  was,  however,  as  already  mentioned, 
a  fair  influx  of  non-bounty  immigrants  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
included  many  mechanics  or  labourers.  They  were  principally 
prising  men  of  small  means,  and  professional  men  anxious  to 
in  the  colony,  or  failing  that,  to  turn  their  hand  to  trade  or 

Lord  Ooderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  being  imj 
about  this  time,  1831,  with  the  great  disproportion  existing  " 
the  sexes,  and  desirous  of  remedying  this  state  of  things  by  the 
duction  of  a  number  of  unmarried  female  immigrants, 
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and  mechanics,  from  5a.  to  7a.  per  day 

agricultural  labourers  in  1828  from  £20  to£80,peri 

and  in  some  oases  even  £50.    In  the  towns  csysrial  j,  i 

carpenters,  could  at  this  time  earn  50s.  per  weec ;  but^ 

blacksmiths  received  about  36a.  per  week,  and  i 

3s.  to  5s.  per  day.      Quarrymen  appear  to 

demand,  and  their  labour  has  been  recorded  as  worth  Ha*,  < 

15b.  and  20s.  per  day,  though  the  last-mentioned 

been  given  only  in  special  cases.    Compositors  oonM 

to  50s.  a  week  ;  but  clerlre  and  profossional  men  had  few  i 

to  obtain  employment.    In  1830,  when  the  population  had! 

46,300,  the  services  of  artisans  of  various 

greatly  wanted,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  every  < 

was  in  brisk  demand,  although  the  remuneration  of 

remained  unaltered.     The  following  statement  shows  the  i 

paid  during  the  period,  and  includes  the  daily  wage  given  to  ] 

not  receiving  board  and  lodging.    The  quotation  of  daily  rates,  haasU 

is  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  few  mechanics  secured,  erven  if  they  ssaajl 

it,  employment  during  the  whole  year.    It  is  probable  the*  asanas 

labourers  did  not  earn  more  than  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week  with  ratan 

and  lodgings,  and  mechanics  of  the  highest  qualifications  did  not  avaflaj 

more  than  £2  per  week  the  year  round.   Where  no  quotations  are  givi 

in  this  and  following  tables  no  reliable  information  is  available. 


Trad*  or  Calling. 


|      18*3. 


r=~r 


Per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


b.   d.    ' 

Blacksmith    6    0 

Bricklayer 6    0    I 

Brick  maker,  per  1,000 6     0 

Cabinet-maker  6    0 

Carpenter   6    0 

Caulker  7    6 

Cooper 6    0    i 

Farrier     6    C    I 

lronfounder    6    3     : 

Labourer 3    0 

Millwright    6    6 

Painter    

Plasterer    5    6 

(Juarryman     

Shoemaker    G     0 

Stonemason    |     6    0 

Tailor j     i 

Wheelwright    |    5    C 


d. 
0 
0 


9  0 

6  0 

6  0 

7  6 
6  0 
6  6 
6  3 
3  0 
6  6 
5 
5 


0 
6 

5  6 

6  0 


Per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Agricultural  labourer  I  22fl0f-  |  22/10/-  I  22/10/- 

Dairywoman 10/-/-        12/-/-       12/10/- 


s.  d.    I 

s.   <L 

7    0 

6    8 

6    6 

7    3 

9    0 

5    3 

6    0 

6    4 

6    9 

6    4 

8    6 

6    9 

7    6 

6    6        7   € 

6    6 

6    6        6   1 

6    3 

6    3,13 

4    0 

4    6        4   6 

7    0 

7    3        7    3 

6    4     I     

7    6 

6    6        6    3 

5    0 

5    6 

6    0 

5  10 

6    8 

7    6 

6    0 

6    0 

6    6 

22/101 
12/10/- 
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Fowls,  p«r  pair  ..........™.  S  4  i 

Wheat,  par  bubal...—......  S  t1 

Mate,  par  baalial •  • 

Barley,  ptr  bubal —  At 

Potatoes,  par  cnrt*  -..*•••••—.  0  t 

Eggs,  ptr  down .„«.  1  10 


published  a  general  order  in  which  the 

the  public  service  were  reduced  to  7  lb.  of  bread; 

settlers  having  in  their  employ  aaagned  i 

mended  to  adopt  a  similar  scale,  and  to  make  «p  for  the 

increasing  the  ration  of  meat. 

The  prices  of  provisions  fluctuated  considerably,  < 
this  the  case  in  reference  to  such  as  had  to  be  imported. 
duced  provisions  of  all  kinds 
moderate  prices,  the  ruling  rates  in  1823-24  {wing  as  i 
ft.  d.      ft.  d. 

Butter,  per  lb 2  3  to  2  10 

Cheese,  per  lb 1  3 

Fresh  pork,  per  lb....  0  6,,    0    8 

Fresh  beef,  per  lb....  0  6  „    0    8 

Mutton,  per  lb.  0  6  „    0    3 

Bread,  per  lb. 0  3* 

At  this  time  only  one  market  a  week  was  held  in 
Parramatta  markets  were  held  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 
drought  which  began  in  1827  sent  corn  up  to  a  very  high  ft| 
forced  settlers  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock  in  order  to  bay  { 
the  support  of  their  household  and  establishments.  All  pfonshiee,  i 
the  exception  of  meat,  which  became  very  cheap  indeed,  rose  im  p 
and  the  crisis  was  accentuated  by  the  collapse  of  the  sheep  i 
speculation  inaugurated  a  few  years  previously,  about  the  ti 
formation  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  The  prise  el  i 
from  month  to  month  ranged  from  7s.  to  14a.  dd.  per  bushel ;  ell 
from  7s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  of  barley,  from  4s.  to  9s.  6<L  perl 
of  hay,  from  £10  to  £17  per  ton ;  and  of  straw,  from  20s.  to  35a.  ps? 
ton.  The  drought  appears  to  have  been  almost  general,  and,  in  tat 
won  Is  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  it  had  "  blasted  the  whole  country*; 
while  the  future  prospect  of  subsistence  diet  was  confined  to  1 
little  water  and  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  which  wai  bfflf 
retailed  at  ljd.  a  lb.  Fortunately  for  the  colonists  of  New  Sodfc 
Wales,  the  proximity  of  Van-  Diemen's  Land,  where  an  «Wy\ 
tiunally  <jood  crop  had  just  been  gathered  in,  prevented  many  of  Is* 
dire  eileets  that  must  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  iong-ooetiirtd 
famine  prices  for  grain.  Pork  was  quoted  at  8d.  per  lb.,  aodall  vaa> 
tables  were  advanced  to  twice  their  ordinary  price,  while  they  as! 
deteriorated  by  half  their  usual  quality.  The  Sydney  market,  » 
December,  1^:28,  supplied  the  following  quotations: — 


_.  d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel 9  0 

Maize,  per  bushel   11  0 

Flour,  per  100  lb 20  0 

Ki'gs,  per  dozen 3  0 

Butter,  per  lb 2  6 

'Jread,  per  2  lb 0  6} 

Beef,  per  lb 0  4 

Mutton,  ]>er  lb 0  5 

Pot  it,  perlh 0  8 


i<L 

Veal,  per  lb 0   7 

Fowls,  per  pair 6   6 

Ducks,  per  pair 9   • 

Geese,  each    10   • 

Turkeys,  each   12   • 

Potatoes,  per  112  lb.    0   i. 

Barley,  per  bushel    ft   S 

Oats,  per  bushel   5   # 

Onions,  per  lb. •  $■ 


I 
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hats,  and  other  articles  of 

The  principal  articles  of 
cabbage-tree  hats,  salt,  candles, 
earthenware.     The  export  of 
produce  of  Tasmania,  in  1821  it 
and  in  1830,  2,000,000  IK     The 
Newcastle,  after  the  wants  of  the 
supplied,  were  authorised  by  a 
1822,  to  be  sold  at  the  pits  to  those 
of  10s.  6d  per  ton,  and  the  proceeds  of 
Customs  as  the  cargoes  came  to  be 
commencement  of  the  year  1828  the 
directed  to  be  paid  over  to'  the  Commissariat 
tribntion  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  bond 
production  of  coal  was  usually  about  4,000 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Anstralian  Agricultural 

During  this  period  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
of  the  currency  and  reduce  it  to  a  fixed  standard  of 
denomination.  Up  to  1826  the  circulating 
dollars  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
dollars.  A  Government  order,  dated  the  5th  February,  Utte*  ss%i 
that  the  public  accounts  should  be  kept  in  dollars  and  canta,  sssi 
order  remained  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825.  It 
however,  to  be  the  almost  universal  practice  in  the  colony  to 
all  rates  and  sums  in  the  first  instance  under  British 
thereby  rendering  it  necessary,  before  any  sum  could  be  brought  to 
as  prescriljed  in  the  general  order,  to  calculate  the  amount  in 
and  the  inconvenience  of  the  operation  was  further  increased  hy  sVt 
diversity  in  the  nominal  value  set  upon  the  dollar.  In  ordinary  bunas* 
transactions  this  coin  was  rated  at  5s. ;  in  payment  of  the  salaries  sf 
civil  officers,  at  4s.,  and  from  the  1st  July,  1825,  at  4s.  4<L ;  inthf 
i.sMie  of  pay  to  the  military,  at  4s.  8d. ;  and  in  the  collection  of  Colons*1 
dues,  at  the  highest  rate  for  which  it  was  received  by  the  latest  pubfie 
tenders  made  to  the  Commissariat.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  a> 
anomalous  a  system  must  have  been  attended  with  great  inconvenwstfP 
Tt  was  determined,  therefore,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tho  Kntfi 
Treasury,  to  introduce  into  the  several  colonies  a  uniform  currency 
of  sterling  denomination,  and  in  furtherance  of  such  determination 
British  silver  and  copj>er  money  was  sent  to  the  Commissariat  Depart 
merit  in  the  year  182G  to  the  amount  of  £50,200  ;  in  the  following  jsar 
to  the  amount  of  £13,210;  and  in  1829  to  the  amount  of  £20,000 
giving  for  the  years  mentioned  a  total  sum  of  £83,410. 
remittances,  with  the  sums  introduced  by  private  individuals, 
were  estimated  at  from  £40,000  to  £50,000,  furnished  the  set 
with  a  circulating  medium  of  British  coin  amounting  to  £1 
Nevertheless,  up  to  the  year  1829  transactions  between  indirid 
continued  to  be  regulated  partly  in  British  coinage  or  in  Spanish  dsl 
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available  for  its  cultivation,  to  the  extent  of  4  square  aulas  a 
acres — the  limit  within  which  the  Governor  was  aathonsed  1 
grants  to  one  individual  Persons  possessed  of  a  capital  lei 
£250,  clear  of  all  expenses  of  reaching  the  colony,  wen  lor  a  la 
not  considered  as  eligible  to  receive  grants  of  land;  hot  a  swh 
regulation  extended  the  privilege  to  them,  as  well  as  to  not 
the  colony  who  were  of  good  character,  the  grant  in  audi  eat 
prising  from  50  to  100  acres  in  any  of  the  districts  which  had  I 
apart  for  the  settlement  of  small  farmers.  The  condition  of 
was  actual  residence  upon  the  land  granted.  Hie  regulation 
which  the  grants  were  made  were  quashed  by  Viscount  A 
afterwards  Lord  Ripon,  who  set  upon  all  unalienated  land 
colony  a  minimum  price  of  5s.  per  acre.  With  the  institution 
agrarian  law,  the  industrial  history  of  New  South  Wales  enten 
a  new  phase  of  development 

Third  Industrial  Period,  1838-1843. 

The  third  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony  may 
to  have  opened  under  favourable  auspices.  Immigration  was  enci 
by  votes  of  public  money,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  population 
five  years  increased  by  nearly  80  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  mo 
15,000  a  year.  Settlement  in  the  southern  portions  was  gi 
spreading,  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and 
having  thrown  open  to  occupation  large  areas  of  country,  which 
trade  of  all  kinds  a  powerful  impetus — an  impetus  which  was 
rated  by  the  amendment  of  the  land  laws.  At  the  beginning 
period  all  available  Crown  lands  could  be  rented  under  lease 
term  of  one  year.  The  lease  was  put  up  to  public  auction  at  a 
of  20s.  for  each  section  of  1  square  mile.  In  the  event  of  t 
being  sold,  the  lessee  was  required  to  surrender  it  on  one  i 
notice.  Should  the  land  not  be  sold,  the  lease  was  again  pu 
auction,  whether  the  occupant  made  application  to  that  effect  1 
but  should  it  not  be  re-let  the  fact  was  notified  accordingly 
minimum  price  of  land  was  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
20s.  an  acre,  although,  of  course,  it  sometimes  fetched  very  higl 
in  select  localities. 

This  raising  of  the  minimum  price  of  Crown  lands  immediately  o 
as  a  check  upon  the  land  sales,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
dwindling  away  almost  to  nothing.  In  1839  the  sale  of  Crow 
realised  £  152, 962  ;  in  1840,  £316,626;  in  1841,  £90,387;  a 
£14,574  ;  in  1843,  £11,297  ;  and  in  1844,  £7,402.  It  was  an 
stood  thing  that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Crow 
was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  immigration  1 
replenishment  of  the  colony's  labour  supply,  without  which  onl 
could  not  be  extended  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  acquisition  el 
by  capitalists  and  settlers  ;  but  when  the  land  fund  was  < 
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refusing  to  perform  the  work  lor  which  they  had 

also  be  sent  to  gaol  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 

to  the  house  of  correction,  with  hard  labour,  for  the 

all  these  proceedings  against  workmen  there 

signatures  of  witnesses  to  indentures  of 

servants  whose  engagements  with  other  _ 

fined  not  more  than  £20,  nor  less  than  £6 ;  and  the  servant  whs 

be  proved  to  have  spoiled,  destroyed,  or  lost  ptuyeHj 

pay  double  the  value  of  such  property,  and  also,  if 

to  gaol  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar 

offenders  were  exempt  from  being  sent  to  gaol  under  the 

the  Act.      Such  were  the  restraints  imposed  apon  both 

workmen,  and  such  the  restrictive  legislation,  enforced  with 

imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  which  the  wisdom  of  oqr 

evolved  to  stimulate  the  industries  of  the  young  colony,  and  to  sbm| 

its  development. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  period  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a 
labour  agreement.  So  many  disputes  arose  between 
respecting  wages  and  conditions  of  service  that  it  ~ 
employers  and  workmen  to  have  written  agreements.  The 
a  copy  of  one  such  document : — "  Frosser's  Plains,  December,  1S41 
The  undersigned,  John  Gudge,  agrees  to  serve  Mr.  Nathaniel 
a  farm  servant  on  such  work  as  may  be  required,  to  assist  as  _ 
or  any  other  work,  to  work  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  hmStj  sal. 
establisliment  when  required,  for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of  Xtfi  toi 
month's  notice  to  be  given.  The  weekly  rations  to  consist  of  Mm* 
flour,  or  14  lb.  bread  ;  9  lb.  mutton  or  beef,  or  6  lb.  pork ;  1£  Ib.mgur; 
and  2  oz.  tea.  All  other  things  which  John  Gudge  may  require  are  to 
be  charged  against  him  as  part  payment  of  his  wages." 

When  the  State  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  lack  of  money,  to  lero 
the  settlers  to  their  own  efforts  in  regard  to  procuring  labour,  virion 
schemes  were  propounded  by  which  a  continuous  and  cheap  mpplj 
might  be  obtained,  and  some  of  these  were  carried  into  effect  Xr. 
lien  jam  in  Ifoyd  introduced  several  shipments  of  natives  from  Taw* 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  employed  them  as  shepherds;  butts* 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  as  the  islanders  would  not  apply  then- 
selves  to  the  work.  Moreover,  the  local  legislature  interfered,  tad 
interdicted,  by  enactments,  what  it  regarded  in  the  light  of  anattenfft 
to  establish  a  new  slave  trade.  The  attention  of  the  colonists  wit, 
however,  chiefly  directed  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  labour  fron 
the  East  Indies  or  from  China,  but  immigration  from  such  sources  vtf 
deemed  inadvisable  or  unattainable.  An  agitation  on  the  part  tt 
employers  anxious  to  engage  cheap  labour  from  India  was  begun,  oa(| 
to  be  quenched  shortly  afterwards  by  a  wave  of  counter-agitation  on  tfi 
part  of  the  free  labourers  of  the  colony.  The  largest  public 
ever  held  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  that  time  was  convened  to] 
agai  nst  the  introduction  of  hill  coolies  from  India.    In  the  city  of  t 
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4,500  signatures  were  obtained  to  a  petition  on  this  subject  for 
>n  to  the  Queen ;  and  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
^pressed,  under  date  the  29th  September,  1843,  his  disapproval 
ect,  and  refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
umittee  on  Immigration,  in  its  report  to  Sir  George  Gipps, 
t  in  consequence  of  the  great  dearth  of  labour,  particularly  of 
ibour,  the  flock-masters  had  been  driven  to  exhaust  every 
to  increase  the  service  derivable  from  the  number  of  men 
>yecL  Three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  and  proper  tale  of 
it  was  reported,  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  each  indi- 
pherd,  and  many  squatters  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
lambs  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  provide  for  the  care 
ted  flocks.  The  demand  for  labour  of  a  pastoral  character 
>  have  been  continuous  ;  and  fresh  employers  were  ever 
nd  adding  their  demands  for  labour  to  those  of  the  existing 

ed  is  an  interesting  return  of  the  immigrants  who  arrived 
outh  Wales  during  the  year  1840,  and  of  the  amounts  at 
r  were  engaged  : — 

Males,  per  annum,  with  rations, 

£ 

54  Grooms  and  coachmen     30 

6  Millers    40 

35  Ploughmen     26 

1  Seaman   48 

108  Shepherds  27 

2  Shopkeepers  40 

8  Stockmen    27 

without  rations. 

s.  d. 

1  Nailer 3  6 

24  Painters  and  glaziers   6  0 

4  Plasterers   6  0 

1  Plumber 6    0 

11  Printers  8    0 

6  Quarrymen     5  0 

13  Saddle  and  harness  makers    6  0 

13  Sawyers  10  0 

3  Shipwrights   10  0 

41  Tailors 7  0 

9  Tinsmiths   6    0 

9  Turners   7    0 

2  Upholsterers 7    0 

5  Watchmakers    8    6 


cultural  labourers 
irs 

£ 
..    25 
..    50 

hers     

..    40 

:s  

..     35 

estic  servants    

1  overseers 

eners  

..     30 
..    40 
..     40 

Mates, 

ksmiths  

and  shoe  makers  . . . 
ier    

per  day, 
s.    d. 
7    0 
6    8 

6  8 

7  0 
7    0 

7  6 

8  0 
6    8 
6    0 

10    0 

6  8 

7  0 
6    8 
5    0 

slayers    

unakers 

net- makers 

enters  and  joiners. . . 
era  

iera  

neers   

ch-polisher 

mi    . , 

and  wheelwrights... 

ITS 

Females 

let-makers 

is 

,  per  an* 

£ 
...     14 
...     20 

unakers  

1  servants   

rml  servants  

...     18 
...     14 
...     16 

temaids   

...     15 

17  Kitchen-maids  14 

12  Ladies'  maids 20 

2  Laundresses   18 

14  Milliners     20 

35  Nursery-governesses 20 

138  Nurse-maids  10 
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In  Sydney  and  other  towns  it  wu  customary  to 
wages  only,  lodgings  and  rations  being  their  own 
country,  not  only  shepherds  and  pastoral  workers 
smiths  and  wheelwrights  and  other  artisan 
according  to  a  regular  scale.    At  the  beginning  of 
smiths,  masons,  shipwrights,  wheelwrights,  eabi 
and  glaziers,  harness  makers  and  shoemakers  could 
per  day  ;  working  overseers,  gardeners,  and 
from  £30  to  £70  per  annum,  together  with 
ploughmen,  stockmen,  shepherds,  and  briekmak 
with  lodging  and  rations ;  and  labourers  from  £15  to 
and  rations,   the  rates  of  wages  being  regulated 
capabilities  of  the  workmen. 

In  1839  there  was  a  great  increase  in  wages,  an 
being  able  to  earn  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  day,  and  a 
£20  to  £30,  with,  of  course,  a  hut  to  live  in  and  his  rations ; 
far  as  artisans'  wages  were  concerned  their  increase  was 
with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.     In  the  year  1840 
opinion  pronounces  wages  as  being  very  high ;  shepherds,  for 
receiving  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  and  rations ;  labou: 
sometimes  as  much  as  7s.  and  8s.  per  day ;  and  female  domestic 
£20  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.     These 
on  the  wages  of  the  old  assignment  times,  when  free  labour 
to  be  amply  remunerated  at  £14  and  £16  per  year  and  rations.  Wajfll 


fell  in  1841,  when  mechanics  could  be  hired  at  7s.  61  or  8s.  par  im 
farm  servants  at  £22  per  year,  and  domestics  at  £12.  In  1849  tM 
wages  of  station  servants,  shepherds,  hut-keepers,  and  others  dechned  to 
£18  per  annum,  and  even  less.  Sheep-shearing  was  paid  f or  si  tta 
rate  of  15s.  per  100,  and  sheep-washing  at  3s.  per  100.  The  ratkal 
served  out  were  valued  at  £12  per  annum,  and  comprised  flour,  Bea* 
tea,  and  sugar. 

In  1838  and  1839  the  crops  failed,  and  in  1840  they  partially  fiuHj 
and  during  those  three  years,  also,  the  price  of  wool  declined  from  2a  tt 
Is.  per  lb.  For  provisions  in  1838,  contemporary  quotations  were  ■ 
follow  : — Potatoes,  from  7s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ;  bread,  4Jd.  per  24b.  tosf ; 
beef  and  mutton,  from  4cl  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  cabbages,  from  2d  to  44 
each  ;  flour,  best,  17s.  per  cwt.,  and  seconds,  13s.  per  cwt.  The  yM* 
1839  was,  however,  a  year  of  drought  and  scarcity,  and  prices  nuA 
rose  to  the  position  already  indicated.  Flour  ranged  from  £50  to  JEN 
per  ton  ;  cattle  from  £8  to  £10  ]>er  head ;  and  sheep  from  90s.  tl 


£2  per  head.  Clean  wheat  was  quoted  at  £1  2s.  6d.  per  oin 
hay  at  £18  per  ton  ;  and  fresh  butter  at  3s.  to  3s.  6<L  per  lb.  Brtd 
was  sold  at  7d.  per  2-lb.  loaf,  with  a  subsequent  rise  to  8cL  ;  poMMf 
from  Id.  to  2 id.  per  lb.  ;  meat,  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  ant  flj 
prices  of  other  articles  in  common  use  were  proportionate.  The  odNJ 
was  at  this  time  greatly  dependent  upon  Van  Diemen's  Land  tor  M 
of  wheat  and  flour.     Much  of  the  grain-growing  land  in  Nsnrl 
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still  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  no  lew  than  809  such  i 
occupied  prior  to  their  completion.     In  the  country  districts  i 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  an  agricultural  labourer  cost  to 
about  £10;  but  it  was,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  description  of  1 

Notwithstanding  the  salubrity  of  the  climnte,  and  the  r 
different  writers  as  to  the  small  amount  of  clothing  necessary  to  1 
in  New  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom,  la 
and  particularly  agricultural  labourers,  required  a  quant i1 
clothing,  apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  climate  ;  and  this 
year  1840,  when  wages  were  regarded  as  being  particularly  hiijii,  i 
fairly  expensive.     In  1842,  when  wages  had  Mien  considerably, 
cost  of  clothing  still  remained  sufficiently  high  to  constitute  i 
drain  on  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  6s,  or  Vs.  per  d*y+  or  i 
£1 9  to  £20  per  year  with  rations.     According  to  a  list  of  prices  * 
date  30th  June,  1842,  the  following  quotations  represent  the  oof 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  some  other  goods,  os  I 
date: — 

Men's  Clothing. 


£    a.  d. 

Coloured  shirts,  each 0    3    3 

Flush  trousers,  per  pair   0  12    0 

Moleskin  trousers,  per  pair ...    0  12    0 

Moleskin  jackets,  each 0  12    0 

Straw  hats,  each    0    5    0 


1  M 

Boots,  per  pair «iiM.   •! 

Socks,  per  pair  , m    f  I 

Vesta,  each „„*,,    •  4 

Shepherd's  coats,  each t  1* 

Handkerchiefs,  each.,.. ,    t  1 


Women's  Clothing 


£   a.  d. 

Chemises,  each   0    5    0 

Petticoats,  each 0  10    0 

Gowns  (print),  each  0  10    0 

Bonnets  and  caps  (print),  each     0    9     3 
Shawls,  each   0  10    0 


1  a 

Aprons,  each  ..... ...    fl  1 

Stockings,  per  pair    ....    0  1 

Shoes,  per  pair   * ,.♦.    0    i   • 

Stays        t, .^.*    ft  U  • 

Merino  dresses,  each, .    1    5  • 


on 


Other  goods. 

£    s.  d.  I 

Blankets,  per  pair 0  12    0  |  Rugs,  each 

Mattresses,  each   0  12    0 

Clothing  was,  however,  the  only  thing  which  the  yearly  servant 
obliged  to  purchase,  save  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  tobacco,  for 
he  might  have  a  desire  ;  abundance  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
such  as  meat,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  together  with  a  hut  to  live  in, 
provided  by  the  employer.     From  £7  to  £10  per  year  might  be 
for  the  purchase  of  such  rough  clothing  as  was  necessary  for  bush 
hence,  although  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  considerably,  the 
mate  wages  that  remained  to  the  labourer  were  higher  doting 
period  than  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony     ~ 
rates  were  not,  however,  long  maintained.     The  position  of  the  mi 
in    the   towns  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
labourer  in  the  bush.     The  former,  besides  having  to  bear  the 
clothing  himself,  was  obliged  to  rent  a  house  to  live  in  or  to  hire 
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February,  1842,  to  the  31st  December,  1843,  the 

no  less  than  1,135 ;  and  of  these  600  belonged  to  the 

ending  the  31st  December,  1842,  and  535  to  the 

During  1843  a  local  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  aholhiun  of  i 

ceration  for  debt,  and  came  into  operation  00  the  la*  Afrfl  d 

same  year. 

The  failures  caused  credit  to  sustain  a  general  and  severe  si 


there  was  an  extreme  contraction  of  the  ordinary  coarse  of  tn 
total  absence  of  speculation  in  business,  and*  oonaaqnensfly,  a  j 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  legitimate  transactions.  Ylgoronse 
were  made  to.  realise  funds  for  the  discharge  of  eTisttny  defefts, 
property  was  forced  into  the  market  for  sale  until  pnrahassni 
hardly  be  found  at  any  price,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  ps 
known  to  be  possessed  of  large  properties  were  unable  to  meet 
engagements.  In  most  of  the  country  districts  orders  on  Sydney  a; 
were  the  medium  of  circulation  used  by  the  settlers,  and  when  the 
longer  passed  current,  as  in  times  of  confidence  and  prosperity,  ■ 
(which  did  not  really  exist)  was  demanded,  and  thus  great  satf 
were  rendered  compulsory,  because  property,  though  of  intrinsic  w 
possessed  no  exchangeable  value.  Historians  of  the  period  narrate 
of  enforced  sales  in  which  sheep  fetched  very  small  prices,  sobmI 
as  little  as  6d.  being  obtained  for  them,  while  cattle  occasionally  raj 
as  little  as  78.  6d,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  each. 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  distance  d 
colony  was  threatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  sosgl 
"  avert  ruin"  (to  use  their  own  expression)  by  "  pledging  the  p 
credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to  the  Bill  pi 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Treasury  bills,  be 
Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea.  The  failure  of  the  Ban 
Australia,  the  liability  of  whose  shareholders  was  unlimited,  bro 
affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders 
Bill  empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lot 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  but  it  wai 
tended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  were  seised  1 
execution,  the  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  possession  of  one  house  in  ever 
in  Sydney,  and  the  result  would  be  a  panic  which  would  altog 
annihilate  the  value  of  property.  Under  pressure  of  such  an  args 
as  this,  the  "Lottery  Bill"  passed,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  B 
authorities.  The  necessity  of  the  case  was  so  urgent,  however,  tKs 
lottery  took  place,  and  was  successfully  completed  before  the  lawoi 
of  the  Crown  could  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

When  matters  were  at  their  worst,  and  the  price  of  sheep  had  I 
as  a  common  quotation,  to  Is.  per  head,  there  was  made  what  was  1 
as  a  "great  discovery,  "  viz.,  the  boiling  down  of  sheep  exclw 
tallow,  for  which  product  there  was  then  a  good  market  in 
The  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  to  3s.  or  4s.  per  head,  5s.  or  ( 
of  tallow  being  obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling  down.      ' 
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of  a  due  supply  of  shepherds  and  agrieuftarnl  labourers,  tko  V$w 
ment  during  the  same  year  was  compelled  to  give  employment 
great  number  of  labourers.    Many  workers  left  t  he  colony  for  V«t 
and  other  places,  and  certain  discontented  imniigrantA   liad  deji 
from  Port  Phillip  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop>.      The   probabllit 
that  it  was  not  labour  which  was  hard  to  obtain,  hfrt  ^ehtsap" 
and  to  meet  this  demand  various  expedients   wore  resort**] 
one  finding  most  favour  being  the  proposal,  revived  fr< 
to  introduce  hill  coolies  from  India.     This  proposition  wm,  fa 
not  only  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  colony,  but,  as  before  staled, 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  British  authori 

The  demand  for  labour  at  this  period  was  confined  almo 
shepherds  and  other  pastoral  workers  and  domestic*,     Tb«.« 
in  despatches  under  date  of  August  and  September,  1843,  *ta 
in  Sydney  considerable  numbers  of  workmen  bad  Wen  thrown 
employment  in  consequence  of  the  check  that  the  building  l 
received  by  the  general  pecuniary  distress  and  the  n  in  ' 

rents,  and  he  added  that  the  arrival  of  immigrants  in  any  great  n 
under  such  circumstances  must  prove  injurious*  to  all   parties, 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Legislature,  which  represented  e&duxr 
the  interests  of  the  propertied  class,  was  to  promote  competition  in 
ranks  of  labour  by  excessive  immigration.      During  the  year 
many  as  10,000  and  12,000  immigrants  were  demanded  i 
"  export"  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  sales  from  the  wms4e*1 
of  the  colony  had  practically  ceased  and  there  was  no  other  fund  b 
which  the  passage  of  immigrants  could  be  paid,  and  great  di*eonM 
was  manifested  because  the  British  Government  entered  into  aoMitm 
for  the  free  transmission  of  only  4,000  adults.     In  1840  reque%u  *tw 
made  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  despatch  from  the  Uaili 
Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales  of  12,500  emigrants  annually,  ta 
made  up  of  4,000  or  more  men,  an  equal  number  of  women,  and,  m  i 
case  of  married  couples,  of  an  equal  proportion  of  children  ;  tie 
ratio  of  immigration  to  be  continued  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  tats* 
years.     Tlie  (Governor  recommended  that  the  immigrants  imported  I 
the  public  ex|>ense  during  the  year  in  question  should  number  4,00 
and  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  9,000.      The  fact  is,  that  elaboiali 
calculations  were  for  ever  being  made  of  a  proportionate  occupation  of 
new  lands,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  flocks  and  herds,  based  «• 
the  experience  of  past  prosperous  periods.     No  allowance  was  made 
the  possibility  of  the  new  areas  opened  up  turning  out  sterile,  arid,  1*4 
unadapted  for  grazing  purposes  ;  no  discount  was  allowed  for  flood 
drought,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  ;  hence  the  requisition* 
the  introduction  of  labour  for  years  ahead  were  nearly  always 
upon  an  over-estimate,  and  the  unfortunate  immigrants  were,  o< 
the  principal  sufferers. 

Many  of  the  large  stock-holders  of  this  period  were  enthusiastaoaB1 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  assignment  of  ~ 
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inhabitants  and  the  Executive.  Immediately  upon  ilia  fact  he* 
publicly  known  that  the  Haahemy  was  off  the  Heads  with  m 
on  board,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were  laihed  into  a  tm 
excitement,  and  a  great  public  meeting  was  forthwith  eonvsa 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  pressing  emergency 
was  universally  considered.  The  result  was  that  the  Gonrn— 
fit  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  prisoners  at  that  time!  not  earing  ft 


the  obloquy  and  public  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  aw 
course  would  certainly  have  brought  upon  them.  As,  however,  fM 
hemy  could  not  be  sent  back,  and  her  prisoners  could  not 
remain  on  board,  a  compromise  was  entered  into.  The  _ 
removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  number  sent  to  MoretonB 
order  that  the  settlers  in  that  district  might  have  an  opportna 
hiring  them.  The  remainder  were  allowed  to  he  assigned  to  n 
persons  in  the  colony,  though  it  was  stipulated  that  the  men  i 
not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed  in  the  county  of  Cnmbe 
The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  action  i 
matter,  and  a  resolution  was  prepared  to  the  effect  "  that  an  at 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Oixler-in-Coancfl  < 
declared  New  South  Wales  a  colony  to  which  convicts  might  be 

9  adjournment  of  the  Council  was.  hoi 


be  at  once  revoked."  The  adjournment  < 
agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  be  put  In  consequence  of  this  p 
shelving  of  the  question  a  great  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  i 
decided  to  petition  the  Council  to  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  pi 
wbhe  revival  of  transportation  in  any  form.  The  petition,  within  a 
time,  was  signed  by  upwards  of  35,000  persons,  or  by  more  than 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Sydney.  There  was  no  resisting  this 
festation  of  public  opinion,  and  the  pro-transportation  members  t 
rarily  withdrew  from  the  Council,  whereupon  the  motion  just  i 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  address  to  the  Queen  was  accon 
transmitted.  The  Order-in-Council  was  revoked,  and  transportat: 
New  South  Wales  was  thus,  after  many  years  of  fretful  agitatu 
Loth  sides,  finally  abolished. 

With  the  disap]>oarance  of  the  convict  from  the  stage  of  indi 
Jife,  the  immigrant  became  an  object  of  greater  attention  than 
•before.  Various  schemes  were  mooted  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  br 
to  procure  labour  at  the  old  rates.  One  of  these  schemes  was  the 
duction  of  expired-sentence  men  from  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  and  I 
at  ions  were  formed  for  the  purpose,  lx)th  in  the  parent  colony  I 
Port  Phillip.  That  the  efforts  of  the  associations  were  not  inel 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  given  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  Ol 
that  in  1847  the  number  of  )>ersons  leaving  Van  Diemen's  Lai 
the  other  colonies  amounted  to  4,787  ;  in  1848,  to  3,799  ;  in  M 
4,617  ;  in  1850,  to  4,146  ;  and  in  1851,  to  6,931  ;  or  a  total  ll 
years  of  24,280. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  and  in  consequence  of  the  das 
several  of  the  leading  industries,  a  new  view  began  to  be 
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ies  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  inclusive,  of  course,  of 
iern  sub-tropical  districts  of  what  has  since  become  the  colony 
Bland  ;  and  regulations  were  issued  with  the  view  of  promoting 
iuction  of  foreigners  to  cultivate  such  commodities  as  wine, 
Ik,  which  could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
ending  or  manufacture  of  which  skilled  labourers  could  not 
ritly  be  obtained  in  the  mother  country.  Such  colonists,  there- 
esired  to  employ  their  land  and  capital  in  the  production  of 
lodities  indicated,  were  offered  by  the  Government  a  bounty  of 
t  married  man  and  his  wife  (the  age  of  neither  of  whom  should 
)  years),  and  a  bounty  of  £18  for  each  child,  male  or  female, 
j  age  of  1 4  years,  accompanying  both  parents,  or  one  of  them, 
cognised  that  the  definition  of  the  foreign  labourers  for  whom 
would  be  allowed  was  necessarily  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
efinition  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  view — 
e  a  supply  of  labour  requisite  for  the  progressive  development 
parities  of  the  soil  as  they  might  from   time  to  time  become 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Government  intended  to  limit 
ance  to  such  labourers  as  were  requisite  for  raising  articles  which 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  for  bringing  them  into  their  simplest 
>le  shape.  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  wine  and  silk  were 
I,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former,  bounties  should  be  offered 

description  of  labourers  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
Manufacture  and  casking  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
bourers  required  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  raw 

but  not  for  its  manufacture.     Under  this  regulation,  bounties 

allowed  for  such  persons  as  overseers,  nor  for  any  labourers 
le  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

umber  of  each  class  of  immigrants  forwarded  to  the  colony, 
ing  in  Sydney  during  the  course  of  a  year  (1848),  is  shown  in 
fring  table  : — 


Class  of  Immigrants. 


Males.       Females. 


al  labourers  

1,782 
171 

79 
41 

264 
53 
20 

331 

Hirers  employed  in  the  management  of  stock  or  culti- 
1  of  the  soil    

tenant*  

1,542 
75 

1  engaged  in  erecting  buildings  or  in  obtaining  or  pre- 

I  building  materials 

pie  engaged  in  preparing  or  selling  articles  of  food  ... 
pie  engaged  in  making  articles  of  clothing 

napeople,  mechanics,  etc 

15 

Total 

2,741 

1,632 

~v^ 
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A  curious  fact  of  this  period  it  to  be  fond  ia  the 
of  expired-sentence  men.  While  the  flomrnmeit 
tioning  for  immigrant  labour,  the  expense  el 
which  they  were  prepared  partially  to  bear,  nirnHmatii 
workers  were  leaving  the  oolony  aa  rapidly  aa  they 
their  own  passage-money  to  the  mother  country. 

About  the  year  1849  the  emigration  from  Anetraii*  to 
which  had  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  diseoreries  el  goM  im  iWe  flfcti% 
began  to  grow  more  and  more  noticeable.  In  the  maath  af  ji  _ 
three  weeks,  three  vessels  sailed,  conveying  fawn  ^dneyaymsjbal 
passengers.  In  1850  the  desire  to  emigrate  to 
general,  and  the  moat  stringent  regulations  were  found  to  he 
to  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  outgoing  vessels.  Duong  the 
months  of  1851  twelve  ships  left  Port  Jaekeon,  conveying  to  these* 
gold-fields  of  America  1,684  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  etsa 
introduced  into  the  colony  at  the  expense  of  the  Land  Fund.  The 
migration  was  not,  however,  exactly  a  real  exodus.  Numbereef  OBnrisf 
settlers  doubtless  left  the  country  during  the  long  period  of 
dazzled  by  a  rising  star  of  fortune  in  the  east ;  but  many  wWlsft  lbs 
colony  were  persons  who  had  simply  made  the  bounty  system  sf 
emigration  to  Australia  the  means  of  proceeding  at  o  smaller  essi  Is 
the  gold-fields  in  western  America.  In  1851,  when  gold  wee  dbastsvtl 
also  in  New  South  Wales,  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  colamy  Ml 
only  set  in  in  a  steady  volume,  but  the  impulse  to  enuesate  fas* 
Australia  was  arrested,  and  California,  in  the  matter  of 
ceased  to  profit  at  the  colony's  expense. 

Wages  varied  very  considerably  during  the  period  under 
Different  contemporary  authorities  give  different  accounts  ;  but  the  IBM 
of  wages  depended,  no  doubt,  upon  the  distance  of  a  district  front  u» 
seaport,  and  its  accessibility  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  In  the  Aft 
Phillip  District,  for  instance,  wages  appear  to  have  been  higher  at  tWi 
time  than  in  New  South  Wales  proj>er,  and  they  varied  very  mucheni 
in  the  parent  colony.  In  the  southern  districts,  during  the  year  1843^ 
station  servants,  hut-keepers,  and  shepherds  received  £l&  per  annua 
witli  rations ;  in  the  more  central  districts  shepherds'  wages  rantsa  . 
from  £15  to  £20  per  annum,  together  with  rations  ;  and  the  wages  d  ' 
some  dosses  of  farm  lalnmrers,  such  as  good  ploughmen,  from  £30  te 
£25.  Domestic  servants  received  from  £12  to  £15,  and  even  £16^ 
44  according  to  abilities."  The  wages  of  artisans  were,  in  1845,  qaotsl 
at  rates  varying  from  2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  6d.  a  day  ;  and  employment  bmbk 
ever,  even  at  such  low  remuneration,  was  exceedingly  dimes' 
obtain.  In  1849,  while  the  mechanics  of  Sydney  were  suffering 
distress  for  lack  of  employment  in  their  respective  trades,  and 
roughly  censured  by  the  local  press  because  they  would  not  go  t 
hush  and  labour  as  hut-keepers  and  u  rouseabouts,''  newly 
immigrants  were  being  engaged  at  the  following  rates  : — Single gid 
domestics,  5s.  per  week  and  rations ;  general  farm-labourers,  freer 
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8  per  year  and  rations;  and  ploughmen  at  from  £20  to  £25  per 
and  rations,  house,  water  and  fuel  found.  In  some  cases  ex- 
iced  shepherds,  who  thoroughly  knew  the  conditions  of  the  climate, 
he  variations  of  pasturage,  received  £30  a  year  and  rations.  In 
ear  1850  stockmen  and  shepherds  received  from  £15  to  £18  a 
bullock-drivers  and  ploughmen,  from  £18  to  £20  ;  and  male 
(tic  servants  from  £17  to  £22  ;  in  all  cases,  of  course,  inclusive 
ions,  lodgings,  fuel,  and  water. 

the  following  table,  which  gives  the  medium  rate  of  wages  for 
pear  during  the  entire  epoch,  may  be  traced  the  emergence  of  the 
r  from  the  depression  of  1843  to  the  hopeful  new  conditions  of 


Tmk  or  Orifaisr. 


VHX    1844.    1845.    1846.  ;  1647.  ,  1848.  i  1849. 


1850.    1851. 


1862. 


rrighto 


Male*,  per  dwy,  without  board  and  lodging. 


|  ».  d.  s.  d.  i  •.  d. 

.50  40  40  52 

.604043  52 

.50  4  0,40  52 

.50  40,40  52 


8.  d.    s.  d.    a.  d.  j  s.  d. 


5  6  > 

5  6 

5  6 

5  G 


6  S 

5  8 

5  3 

5  3 


40i30     S3     48     50     53     40,46.04     90 


4  9 

4  9 

4  9 

4  9 


i.  d.  I  8.  (J.  a.  d. 
4  6  6  5*90 
4    6     6    8     9    0 


4    6 
4    6 


7    8 
6    0 


9    0 
9    0 


rda 


Male*,  per  annum,  icith  board  and  lodging. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

* 

15 

15 

18 

20 

23 

21 

14 

14 

17 

20 

23 

21 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18 

18 

20 

18 

18 

20 

28 


Female*,  per  annum,  uHth  board  and  lodging. 


*Ma 


15 

15 

13  | 

15 

15 

15  1 

12 

12 

15 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

16 

10 

10 

12 

10 

10 

12  1 

20 
17 
17 
15 
16 
16 
16 


22 
17 
19 
16 


21 
17 
18 
14 


18  i  16 
17  ;  16 
17    16 


17 
14 
15 
9 
12 
12 
12 


17 
13 
15 
9 
14 
11 
11 


22 
16 
20 
16 
17 
14 
14 


ions,  valued  at  about  £12  per  annum,  were  supplied  to  such 
ffe  as  station  servants,  hut-keepers  and  shepherds.  The  weekly 
,  as  stated  by  a  Select  Committee  on  Immigration,  comprised  10  lb. 
10  lb.  floor,  2£>  lb.  sugar,  some  tobacco,  and  }  lb.  tea.  If  wages 
vw  daring  the  first  portion  of  the  period,  so  also  were  provisions, 
m  eost  of  living  was  very  considerably  reduced,  bread  selling  at 

>  3d.  the  2-rb.  loaf ;    meat,  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  sugar,  from 

>  3d. ;  and  wheat,  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  bushel  ;  while  dairy  produce 
getahlea  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  1844  beef  and  mutton  in 
r  were  retailed  at  Hd.  and  2d.  per  lb.,  and  other  commodities 
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were  proportionately  cheap.    The  following  are  Sydney 
tijos  for  the  year  mentioned : — 

Wneat,  per  bushel 2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Maize,  per  bushel   Is.  Od. ,,  Is.  4d* 

Oats,  per  bushel 2s.  Od.  „  2s.  6d. 

Barley,  per  bushel 2s.  6d.  „  8s.  Od. 

Bread,  per  2-lb.  loaf  3d. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb...Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

„        salt,  per  lb 9d. 

Flour,  per  ton    £8  to  £8  Ids. 

Potatoes,  per  ton  £1  Ids.  to  £2 

Eggs,  per  dozen  6d.  to8d. 

Peas,  per  peck 6d.  „  8d. 

In  1845  flour  was  quoted  at  £10  per  ton,  cattle  at  £1  per  has 
sheep  at  5s.  per  head      Provisions  appear  to  have  remained 
cheap,  throughout  the  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,      la 
Melbourne  market  quotations  gave  potatoes  as  selling  retail  at 
to  4s.  per  cwt. ;    most  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  low 
geese  and  turkeys,  from  6s.  to  7s.  each ;  ducks,  from  3s.  6d.  to 
pair ;  fowls,  from  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  pair ;  eggs,  from  Is.  6cL  to  1 
per  dozen ;   and  butter  from   Is.  to  la  2d.  per  lb.     In  the  mo 
March,  1848,  wheat  was  quoted  in  Sydney  at  5s.  per  bushel ;  a 
2d.  per  lb.,  and  tea  at  2s.  3d.      The  prices  of  provisions  in  E 
markets  in  1849  were  according  to  the  following  rates  : — 


Pumpkins,  per  dot. ...„. 

Beef,  per  or.,  per  lb... 0*.  Old.  tot 
„    retail,  per  lb.... Ob.  ltd.  „< 

Veal,  per  lb. .fell    H< 

Poultry,  per  pair a.  Od.    „  ! 

Rabbits,  per  pair 4e,6d-    „l 

Sheep,  each fl*.  Od.    w  J 

Fat  cattle,  per  head..  Jtt  5s,    „j 
Milch-cows  (including 

calves),  per  head  £1  Ma.    „  i 


Wheat,  per  bushel 4s.  Od.  to  4s.  3d. 

Maize,  per  bushel Is.  8d. 

Flour,  tone,  per  ton ...£11 

,,         per  lb l£d. 

Potatoes,  per  ton £6  :  Mutton,  per  lb 1|<] 

Butter,  per  lb 8d.  to  9Jd.  J  Veal,  per  lb. 

Cheese,  per  lb 4d.  I  Lamb,  per  lb. 

Bacon  and  ham,  per  lb 4£d. 


Geese,  per  pair 

Ducks,  per  pair  

Fowls,  per  pair Sk 

Beef,  per  lb 2d 


The  retail  prices  of  articles  in  general  use  were  as  follow  :- 
butter,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  milk,  3d.  per  quart  :  tallow  candles  ( local  ly- 
4d.  per  lb.  ;  cheese,  Gd.  per  lb.  ;  coffee,  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  tea,  2s.  p 
moist  sugar,  3d.  per  lb  ;  refined  sugar,  Gd.  per  lb. ;  colonial  U 
9d.  per  lb.  ;  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  at  li 
prices.  A  sheep  could  l>o  purchased  at  4s.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  a 
cow  at  20s.  to  30s.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  however,  fat  cattl 
quoted  at  £5  per  head,  and  beef  and  mutton  were  sold  at  the  v 
prices  of  4d.  and  od.  per  lb.,  but  meat  did  not  long  remain  so  del 
December,  1849,  prime  beef  was  quoted  at  6s.  4d.  to  8s.  pet 
mutton  was  selling  at  2d.  per  lb.  ;  fat  stock  had  declined  to  50a.  I 
and  wheat  was  quoted  at  3s.  8d.  per  bushel.  In  1850  beef  wail 
in  Sydney  at  Id.  to  lid.  per  lb.  ;  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  sjngi 
l>er  lb.  ;  and  wheat,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

House  rent  remained  comparatively  high,  notwithstandi* 
building  was  at  a  standstill,  that  mechanics  were  looking  r$k 
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i 
The  manufacturing  progress  of  the  ookoj  doMsg  this  wU  6J 
be  fairly  gauged  by  the  following  table,  wbjeh  above  the  HHeiewi 
the  number  of  the  various  industrial  eetablisbsBe«s»  fram  1MM 
1848  :— 

K^hwwwito.                           iem  ism      1 

Distilleries t .  9 

Rectifying  and  compounding  establishments 9         < 

Breweries  •  St 

Sugar-refining  works   9 

Soap  works 3l 

Candle  factories    * 8! 

Tobacco  and  snnff  factories M.  4 

Cloth  factories  6  • 

Hat-making  estahlinhments  9  4 

Rope-works  4 

Tanneries  11  49 

Salt-workt 9  9 

Salting  and  preserving  meat  works § 

Gas-works 1 

Potteries 7 

Glass-works  1 

Smeltmg-works    1 

Iron  and  brass  foundries M 19 

The  following  mills  were  also  at  work  : — 

Steam-engine  corn-mills 4  65 

Windmills 16  26 

Water-mills    10  41 

Horse  mills     8  36 

The  colony's  principal  exports  at  the  l*ginning  of  the  period  wet 
wool,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  coal,  bark,  and  salt  beef ;  and,  at  the  close  of  t> 
period,  gold  was  added. 


FiFTn  Industrial  Period,  1852-1858. 

The   fifth   period  of   the  colony  s  industrial   history   extends 
the   year   1852   to   lS.ltt,  and  is  projterly  the  period  of  gold-h«atil 
throughout  the  eastern  Australian  colonies,  and  even  in  New  7 


It  begins  shortly  after  the  se] miration  from  the  mother  colony  ej  w 
Port  Phillip  District,  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  province  Wet 
the  name  of  Victoria,  and  closes  just  prior  to  a  subsequent  disBsBJeti 
meiit,  in  which  originated  the  northern  colony  of  Queensland*     fl 
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profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  ] 

drifted  back  to  Sydney,  where  a  large  number  of 

gathered  together  in  1858,  when  the  ruah    to  the  Fort 

field  broke  out     Joining  the  unemployed  from  the  mine*  of ' 

and  New  South  Wales,  they  rushed  in  thousands  to  the -new 

less  than  4,000  leaving  Sydney  in  the  apace  of  a  mouth,  while  I 

went  from  other  parts  of  Australia.     A  few  weeks  soffieed  toi 

that  the  Port  Curtis  gold-field  could  not  maintain  so  i 

latter  part  of  the  year  the  majority  left  for  Sydney,  when  they  l 

the  streets  disappointed  and  unemployed,  until  drawn  away  by  i 

attraction  of  other  rushes. 

During  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
immigrants  to  come  to  the  colony  from  the  United 
hilxmrers  and  mechanics,  and  in  view  of  the  great  dearth  of 
all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  the  importation  of  a  useful  d 
foreigners,  particularly  Germans,  was  strongly  urged  in  the  publk] 
and  it  was  asserted  that  any  number  of  men  from  Germany  < 
persuaded  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land  under  engsgi 
refund  all  the  expenses  of  their  passage  out.  Many,  in  fact,  whs  sfl 
imported,  under  two  years'  indentures,  at  £20  per  year,  bimiii^  then- 1 
selves  to  refund  £18,  the  cost  of  the  passage,  out  of  their  total  i 
However,  systematic  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  from  s 
country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  was  never  carried 
on  any  comprehensive  scale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  I 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  railway,  the  Government 
the  year  1852,  to  allow  500  railroad  labourers  to  be  brought  out  aft 
expense  of  the  immigration  fund. 

The  rates  of  remuneration  for  ordinary  labour  were  on  the  increase  m  j 
each  <>f  the  colonies,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were  coming  t»  j 
a  standstill   for   lack   of   men  to  carry  them   on.      In  Adelaide,  far 
instance,  wages  were  not  only  daily  advancing,  but  settlers  were  glad  to  j 
hire  the  almrigines  of  the  colony  to  gather  in  their  crops.     In  tke 
sister  colony  of   Victoria,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,    and   bricklayat  \ 
received,  in  1853,  15s.  ]>er  day,  with  hoard  and  lodging;  Carpentaria  ! 
town,  without  board  and  lodging,  28s.  per  clay,  and  in  the  country  22s.  6A; 
masons,  in  town,  without  board  and  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per  day,  and  in  the 
count iv  25s.  :  bricklayers,  in  town  and  in  country,  without  board  sad 
lodging,  25s.  ]>er  day:    and  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  in  town  and  in 
country,  without  board  and  lodging,  22s.  6d.  per  day.    In  1854  the imtei 
of  wages  ruling  were  quoted  as  follow  : — Smiths  in  country,  20s.  per  dsy; 
masons,  in  country,  22s.  6d. ;  wheelwrights  in  country,  24s.,  and  into***  j 
30s.;  car|K»nters  in  country,  23s.,  and  in  town,  25s;  and  bricklayem ia  j 
country.  25s.,  and  in  town  30s.,  without  board  and  lodging  in  each < 
But  in  Victoria  wages  were  much  higher  than  in  the  parent  colony, i 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  mining  boom  and  theafasw] 
tion  of  nearly  all  enterprise  and  all  available  labour  in  the  one  dilSdtiF" 
of  gold-getting. 
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following  table  shows  the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  New  South 
during  the  period,  taking  only  the  most  prominent  trades.  To 
fcte  the  vast  change  which  a  few  years  made,  the  rates  for  1851 
©  given : — 


le  or  Calling. 


1852. 


1854.    ,    1856. 


1856. 


I 


iths. 
era... 


nakers.. 


v  and  glaziers  . 


ths 


rights 


Males,  per  day,  tritAout  board  and  lodging. 


15 
1G 


9  0  ,16  0 


'  b.      «.  is.   ».  *.   a.  a. 

!25  to  9018  to  25  16  to  1812 
,*20  to  2514  to  16  8  to  13 10 
il5  to  2012  to  15  1-2  to  15  10 
!l5  to  e<>10  to  12  12  to  14  12 

15  to  20  12  to  15  12  to  1512 
112  to  15  10  to  12  9  to  1210 

16  to  20  12  to  15  12  to  1512 
:17  to  20.12  to  15  12  to  14  12 

16  to  2014  to  1612  to  14  11 
|1S  to  22:16  to  Is  1*2  to  15  10 
18  to  21  16  to  IS  126tol5  14 
....  !l4  to  22  1*2  to  14  10 
18  to  20  14  to  1612  to  14  12 
25  to  30:i4  to  16  13  to  IT  13 
13tol6  8 13  to  14  10  to  12  8 
•25  to  30,  ....   12,6tol513 


to  16 10/6  to  11  6 
to  14   10  6 

to  12  10  to  11 

to  14  

to  14  

to  12  

to  15  

to  15  

to  IS  

to  13  

to  16  

to  12  

to  14  10  toll 

to  15  

to  12  

to  15  10  6  toll 


Female*,  per  annum,  \cith  board  and  lodging. 


I       £    £        £\  £  £  £ 

16  to  25  18  to  25  24  28  28 

aids 14  to  IS  14  to  18  17  22  ,      22 

9«*e«  7  to  1215  to  IS  20  .      28  j      28 

aids 9  to  15  16  to  Is  17  !       18  18 

servants 14  to  IMC  to  1»  18  .      28  I      23 

rase  servant* 13            14  15  25  j      2*2 

13             14:  15  25  I      22 


£ 
25 
21 
24 
18 
22 
20 
20 


17 
23 
18 
23 
19 
19 


£ 
26 
23 
26 
19 
25 
25 
25 


e  prices  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  of  all  articles  of  clothing  were, 
g  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a 
lodity  in  the  market,  whether  an  article  of  use  or  of  luxury,   the 

of  which  might  not  be  described  as  "  fancy.'*  In  1853  bread 
it  3icL  to  4d.  per  lb.,  but  certain  lines  of  provisions  were  fairly 
liable ;  for  instance,  tea  was  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  sugar  at  3  Jd., 

meat  at  3d.,  butter  at  Is.  3d.,  potatoes  at  6s.  per  cwt.,  brandy  at 
>er  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  5s.  per  gallon  ;  flour,  however,  was 
jd  at  3d.  per  lb.,  the  price  per  ton  ranging  between  £20  and  £27. 
mse-rent  rose,  of  course,  with  the  influx  of  population,  the  numl>er 
rsons  requiring  residential  accommodation  being  so  much  in  excess 
bitable  dwellings  that  the  Census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer 
709  houses  as  being  in  occupation  although  still  in  the  hands  of 
uilder.  As  illustrative  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  par- 
irf  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  39,807  dwellings,  1,709  were 
,  31  were  drays,  and  64  were  ships  used  as  residences.  Of  the 
number  of  habitations  in  the  colony,  23,790  were  built  of  wood, 
>f  such  inferior  materials  as  l>ark,  slabs,  wattle  and  dab,  and  the 
and  225  of  iron ;  while  more  than  32  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings 
roofed  with  bark  or  thatch. 
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The  eight  or  nine  years  chaiacterised  by  the  Hhg*  ef  taw 

fever  exercised  a  very  great 


working  classes,  for  had  there  been  no  dtoavwy  *f  goM  it  is  I 
improbable  that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  if  jMaejaai  J 
remuneration  of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prio 
have  long  remained  without  any  great  change  for  the 
days  the  standard  of  labour  in  England  was  the, 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Australia*  wh 
off  simply  because  their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  the  Old  Woiii. 
era  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  standard  now  made  for 
Australian  workers  has  no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  eeanarj 
attractions  of  the  gold-fields  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  eJh 
industries  of  an  absolutely  different  character.  Many  men, 
sorts  of  trades  and  professions,  wbo  were  drawn  to  these  shores 
prospect  of  acquiring  enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  thai 
I>endence,  remained  in  the  country,  and  pursued  lees 
precarious  callings,  while  gold-miners  themselves  in  many  cat 
the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  which  -was  to  have  made  them  1 
turned  their  attention  to  the  winning  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  1 
other  minerals. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rush  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£  AUsi 
New  South  Wales  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  open  to  the 
British  convicts,  yet  the  colony  was  permeated  with  social  • 
ideas  begotten  of  the  transportation  era.  The  men 
convicts,  or  who  were  born  of  convict  parents,  were  a  constderdbli 
element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part; 
at  one  period  or  other  of  their  career,  been  masters  of  bond  labour.  A 
few  years  changed  all  this.  It  was  as  if  Australia  had  been  newfr 
discovered  ;  certainly  the  country  was  recolonised,  and  the 
population  and  their  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  ] 
lation  which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the 
day  it  is  only  in  out  of  the  way  corners  that  there  is  anything  It 
remind  the  observer  that  New  South  Wales  was  at  one  time  a  peatl 
settlement. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  considerable  activity  was  shown  is 
testing  the  navigable  waters  of  the  colony,  ami  repeated  efforts  1 
made  to  open   up  communication  by  way  of  the  rivers  Murray 
i>;irling,  which,  of  course,  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  gw* 
pnstoral  industry  of  the  colony  by  affording  means  of  cheap  transit  far 
the  leading  staple  of  the  interior.     In  1853,  W.  R.  Randall,  in  hinsnal 
steamer,  the  Mary  Anne,  was  the  first  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  1 
eventually  he  reached  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echoes  M  ■ 
MiKiniii  was  then  named.     In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  procecMi 
in  a  steamer  up  the   Murray  to  near  Albury  "with  the  greatest  IS*  i 
smd  suci-ess."     This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  4* 
cause  of  the    inauguration    of   regular    steam-service  on    the 
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ins  Cadell,  Johnson,  and  Roliertson.  and  Mr.  Randall,  subse- 
ly  followed  up  the  original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river 
it  ion  by  steaming  up  the  courses  of  the  Murrurubidgee,  the 
ig.  the  Barwon.  and  the  Edwards,  thus  mak in g  accessible  to  ]«»pu- 
,  and  opening  up  to  the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous 
se  of  territory.  In  the  north.  A.  C  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leicli- 
>.  ltalryuiple,  and  other  explorers,  were  successively  unlocking 
;t  squatters,  who  followed  ck«ely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas 
tturagc*.  whose  almost  immediate  occup.it it >n  advanced  the  northern 
ries  of  squatting  localities,  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  in 

strides  to  the  dignity  of  the  colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  note- 
iv.  and  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  lfcC>4 
urchase  of  land  for  agricultural  puqx*ses  had  almost  ceased,  terri- 
jeing  taken  up  instead  in  large  tracts  by  j>astoral  lessees  for  grazing 
<ses. 

?  development  of  the  ] amoral  industry  made  further  and  further 
•tions  inland  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  lirst  year.-  of  Australian 
•v  the  eoiistal  belt  only  wa>  available,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Mountains,  in  I8I0.  a  new  horizon  stretched  before  the  pastoral 
nation,  ami  with  each  successive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunningham 
ilchell  or  Hume  plain  was  added  to  plain  of  jiasture,  and  the  paths 
»  explorers  were  dotted  with  chains  of  squat  tages.      In  the  earliest 

of  pastoral  settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive 
hi'nls  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased 
ul  th<*  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
ring  them  occupie<l.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle 
decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
:o  bnied  them  ar  the  least  expense.  These  herds  were.  howe\  er. 
or  in  strain  :  they  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and 
i  only  with  the  influx   of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days. 

high  prices  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  value. 
at  tie.  nevertheless,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for 
grazing,  and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitherto  l>een  regarded  as 
•it  was  very  fattening  pasture — for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bush," 
ler  plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have 
withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  country,  or 
ina,  has  never  since  been  challenged. 

?re  were  three  great  waves  of  settlement  which  swept  over 
•alia.  The  first,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  flowed 
the  inland  plains  between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
ria,  and  South  Australia.  The  second  rolled  further  inland,  and 
id  the  occupied  country,  as  far  as  the  central  basin  of  the  conti- 
The  third  went  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  Tin* 
oigration  of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the 
liggers.  Thesuccessof  this  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second 
iment,  which  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wooL     The  third 
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essay  in  pastoral  settlement  was  occasioned  by  the 
creasing  value  of  all  squatting  property.  The  growth  at  the  vmfk 
industry  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  also  the  influence  teat  i 
gold  discoveries  had  upon  it — on  the  one  hand  rati 
ment  by  depriving  it  of  labour,  and  on  the  other  hand,  < 
by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  carcase  meat.  In  1861  the 
sheep  in  the  colony  was  estimated  at  about  7,000,000,  and  in  II 
just  after  the  subsidence  of  the  wild  days  of  speculative  aicitl 
6,000,000  ;  hence  the  dearth  and  costliness  of  labour,  together  with  1 
demand  for  meat,  appear  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  dm  new 
the  flocks  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  head  daring  the  decade.  1 
subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  at  « 
year  of  the  period,  together  with  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  1 
of  tallow  and  lard  : — 


Exports  of— 

Tear. 

Sheep. 

Wool 

TfcHow  *ad  LftnL 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1852 

7,707,917 

676,815 

146,611 

1853 

7,929,708 

999,896 

134,708 

1854 

8,144,119 

1,181,956 

164,286 

1855 

8,602,499 

1,078,017 

129,855 

1856 

7,736,323 

1,303,070 

187,202 

1857 

8,139,162 

1,275,067 

82,134 

1858 

7,581,762 

1,126,486 

53,186 

Horses  and  horned  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  although  the 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  latter  in  1858.  The  number  of  pigs  in  tl 
colony  gradually  decreased  to  the  year  1854  ;  in  1855  they  add 
nearly  5,000  to  their  number;  in  1856,  nearly  38,000;  and  in  185 
over  3,000  ;  but  they  declined  in  1858  by  over  16,000.  The  follow* 
are  the  stock  returns  for  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

Horned  Cattle. 

PiK* 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1852 

123,404 

1,495,984 

78,559 

1853 

139,765 

1,552,285 

71,395 

1854 

148,851 

1,576,750 

63,255 

1855 

158,150 

1,858,407 

68,091 

1856 

168,029 

2,023,418 

105,998 

1857 

180,053 

2,148,664 

100,166 

1858 

200,713 

2,110,604 

92,843 

NEGLECT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  during  the  days  of  the  gold 
ever,  and  the  sales  of  land  realised  far  from  what  might  have  been 
rpected  from  the  increasing  influx  of  population.  In  lfc*40  there  were 
,26,116  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue  for  the  year  was 
£316,626.  In  1854,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  number  of  acres 
inder  crop  was  131,857,  and  the  revenue  from  land  sales,  £319,533. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation  for  each  yeiir 
ti  the  period,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
oolony's  Crown  lands : — 


Year. 


Area  under  cultivation. 


acres. 

1852 

131,730 

1853 

139,014 

1854 

131,857 

1855 

171,100 

1856 

1S6.034 

1857 

184,514 

1858 

223,296 

Kevenuc  from  land 
sales. 


£ 
55,808 
211,035 
319,533 
270,63(1 
245,5.');") 
210,333 
240,633 


In  1846  there  were  183,360  acres  under  cultivation  ;  in  1843  there 
had  been  146,165  acres.  A  comparison  between  these  years  and  the 
Jean*  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  will  show  how  the  agricultural 
interest  had  been  brought  almost  to  a  standstill  during  the  period  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  gold-fields.  But  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
Pursuit  of  the  precious  metal  not  only  had  its  temporary  effect  upon 
*ke  pastoral  and  agricultural  development  of  the  colony  ;  it  retarded 
Uso  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  though  it  doubtless 
attracted  hither  the  population  to  whom  these  industries  owed  their 
tubsequent  revival,  and  who  supplied  labour  to  operate  them.  In  the 
fallowing  table  the  mills  and  factories,  together  with  the  population  of 
ike  colony,  are  given  for  each  year  of  the  period,  with  a  similar  series 
rf  facts  for  the  preceding  seven  years  :-- 


Mills  and 

1 

Mill*  and 

Year. 

Population. 

manufacturing  • 
establishments. 

Year. 

Population. 

manufacturing 
establishment*. 

1845 

181,556 

266 

1852 

208,254 

286 

1846 

196,704 

262 

1853 

231,088 

284 

1847 

205,009 

266 

1854 

251,315 

286 

1848 

220,474 

305 

1855 

277,579 

371 

1849 

246,299 

354 

1856 

286,873 

432 

1850 

265,503 

3S8 

1857 

305,487 

418 

1851 

•197,168 

291 

1858 

342,062 

464 

owing  to  sereranco  of  Port  Phillip  District. 
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With  steam  communication  with  other  patti  of  the) 
introduction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  ayiteni,  wmr 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  ahhoogh  It  was  afll  fcafm  f 
subsidence  of  the  gold  fever  that  they  bagaa  to  ho  araflai  e£  1 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tow,  and  in  1858  over  * 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1860  and  1861  tho  pmof  4 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton  ;  in  1862  it  had  rial 
although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at ' 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this 
l>criod  under  review  were  as  follow : — 


S3 


Year. 

Quantity  niaed. 

Average  prlee 
per  coo. 

'*IKl 

tons. 

•.    <L 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  11 

86,106 

1853 

tfOy^R/tf 

16    2 

78,050 

1854 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380 

1855 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117,906 

1857 

210,434 

14    1 

148,168 

1858 

216,397 

15    0 

162,182 

Up  to  the  year  1852  the  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  as  afaon 
in  the  figures  representing  the  imports,  was  erratic  in  an  ciass 

degree,  but  with  the  year  in  question  came  a  marked  expansion  in  t 
colony's  trade,  and  the  volume  of  imports  increased  in  a  single  ji 
from  about  two  to  more  than  six  and  a  quarter  millions,  although  t 
returns  for  the  next  three  years  would  appear  to  indicate  that  1 
imports  of  1853  were  due  rather  to  speculative  enterprise  than  tot 
necessities  of  commerce.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  iinpo 
and  exports  of  New  South  Wales  from  1851  to  1858,  the  former  y< 
being  included  for  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

Year.  Imports.  Export*. 

£  £ 

1851  1,563,931  1,796,912 

1852  1,900,436  4,604,034 

1853  6,342,397  4,523,346 

1854  5,981,063  4,050,126 

1855  4,668,519  2,884,130 

185G  5,460,971  3,430,880 

1857  6,729,408  4,011,962 

1859  6,059,306  4,186,277 

The  imports  comprised  mainly  manufactured  goods  and 
luxury,  while  the  exports  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  raw  l 
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It  was  not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Sydney  bama  to  i 
the  advantages  of  railroad  communication,  end  moot  us  den 
connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  inland  city  of  <k 
until  two  years  afterwards  that  a  company  was  formed  for  too 
of  constructing  a  line  to  Parramatta  anp  Liverpool,  wttk  ml 
possible  extensions.     In  1850  the  first  sod  of  the  fimt  raphray 
structed  in  Australia  was  turned.     In  1853  a-  second  eo 
formed,  with  the  object  of  constructing  »  railway  horn  N< 
Maitland  ;  but  both  companies  came  to  grief,  and  the 
obliged  to  take  the  projects  over.     On  the  26th  ~ 
line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta  was  declared  open  to 
and  thus  was  inaugurated  the  railway  system,  which  hi 
recent  times  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  commercial 
the  colony.    For  many  years,  however,  railway 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates  being  doubtless 
by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line  from  Sydney  to 
14  miles  in  length,  cost  about  £700,000— or  £50,000  a  mill 
.as  much  as  the  original  promoters  estimated  would  be 
build  the  line  all  the  way  from  Sydney  to  Goulburn,  a 
134  miles. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  np  of 
munication  with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  Ch' 
Australia,  and  the  Great  Britain — the  last-named  the 
afloat  at  that  time — visited  Port  Jackson.  In  1856  a  m 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  \tj  the 
sular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  but  tkt 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  come.  Then 
early  essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  stimulating  the  colonirti 
to  agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  ©ask- 
lishment  of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  brtf 
fruit  until  the  vear  18GG. 


Sixth  Industrial  Period,  1859-1862. 

The  years  extending  from  1 8~»9  to  1862  may  be  regarded  at  forming 
the  sixth  period  in  the  colony's  industrial  history.  During  the  wWi 
of  this  time  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  fw* 
days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  specob** 
of  "one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and  ' 
outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The 
munity  appeared  to  l>e  vaguely  restless,  as  though  beginning  to 
that  the  golden  era  of  their  experience  was  rapidly  drifting  into 
saie  period  of  sterner  conditions,  and  slower  and  more  arduous 

Wages,  as  recorded   for   the   period,  may  be   regarded  as  ■* 
nominal,  as  employment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  speculation 
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mi     The  following  are  given  as  the  rates  in  the  prominent  trades 
llings : — 


Trade  or 

1 
Catting.                   1         1S59.                  I960.         j         1861. 

1802. 

fcers  

niths    .... 
nights.... 
Ton 

Male*,  per  d 

ay,  without  board  and  lodging. 

s.   d.              8.   d.              s.   d. 
9    6             10    6             10    0 
9    6             10    6             10    0 
9    6             10    0             10    6 
10    6             10    6             11     0 
9    9             11     6             11    9 

8.     d. 

10    0 
10    0 
10    (> 
13    0 

1 ..*.. 

10    0 

Abourers 

rd*   ,  , , . . 

Male*,  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 

1          £                   £                   £ 

30to40         30  to  40         30to40 

1    30to35         30to35         30to35 

£ 

30  to  40 

35 

Females,  per  annum,  tcith  board  and  lo 
25to30     ,     25to30 

dging. 
25  to  30 

26  to  40 

naids    , 

16  to  18    j     16  to  25 
20to25         25to30 
15  to  18         15  to  20 
20to25         18  to '25 

20  to  25 
25  to  30 
15  to  20 
20  to  25 

20  to  25 

20  to  26 

30  to  40 

naids... 

15  to  25 

i  House  Servants   

25 

Servants 
en 

and    Dairy- ) 

15  to  20 

18  to  25 

22 

)  average  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption 
e  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  are  quoted  as  follow  : — 


Article  of  Consumption. 


I860. 


1861. 


8.    d.  8.    d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel    8    0  6    6 

Bread,  1st  quality,  per  lb.  ;  0    34  0    4 

Floor,          „            per  lb \  0    3*  0    3 

Rice,perlb 0    5  0    4 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 0    6  0    6 

Tea.perlb 2    3  2    4 

Coffee,  per  lb ,  16  16 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb !  0    4  0    3 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb '  16  18 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb.  '  16  17 

Potatoes,  per  cwt 7    6  7    3 


8.    d. 
7    0 

0  24 
I    0    3 
'2d.to4d. 

I    °    5 

j  l-OtoSf 

1/4  to  1/6 
!    0    4 
2    S 

1  6 

:     8    0 


the  close  of  the  preceding  industrial  period  there  were  in  the 
'  7,581,762  sheep;    but  in  1859  the  number  had  declined   to 
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M  62,671,  a  decrease  due  mainly  to  the 

the  mother  colony.     In  the  following 

of  sheep  and  other  stock  in  New  Sooth  Wales 

period,  together  with  the  valve  of  wool  and  of  tallow 

at  the  time : — 


Year. 

— 

Horned 
Cattl* 

*m- 

— 

"w^- 

5 

J 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

No. 

214,684 
251,497 
233,220 
270.389 

Ho. 

2,190,976 
2,408,586 
2,271,90 

2,620,383 

No. 

119,701 
180,602 
146,091 
125,641 

So. 

6,162>*7i 
6,119,169 

&,61**6M 

6,145,651 

£ 

hmjm 
1,454.289 
1.768,978 
1,801.186 

i 
i 

1 

Renewed  attention  was  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  which  ha 
remained  neglected.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  crops,  whk 
247,542  acres  in  1859,  had  in  1862  increased  to  302,138  acres. 

The  manufacturing  industry  also  made  progress,  aad  while  is 
the  factories  and  works  in  the  colony  numbered  567,  in  181 
number  was  601,  and  in  the  following  year  645. 

During  the  period  gold-mining  was  actively  prosecuted,  aad  th 
for  the  year  1862  was  better  than  that  of  any  year  since  1852. 
was  gradually  growing  into  a  staple  commodity,  and  in  1862  ta* 
of  the  export  reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money, 
following  statement  shown  the  value  of  gold  and  of  coal  pn 
(luring  each  year  of  the  ]>eriod  : — 


Year. 


Production  of  GokL 


Production  of  CcuL 


1859 
I860 
1861 
1862 


£ 
1,259,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 


£ 
204,371 
226,493 
218,820 
305,234 


The  epoch  closed,  for  the  majority  of  the  community,  with  a< 
incisure  of  hopefulness,  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  Farham 
enactment  under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  I 
election  before  survey.  Sir  John  Koliertson's  Land  Act — the  n 
referred  to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  princ 
initiated  had  lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  eftect  on  th 
dition  of  the  working  classes,  giving  them  opportunities  for  empsi 
not  previously  open  to  them.  The  nmin  principle  of  th*  ssi 
which  did  so  much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  assj 
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prevailed  at  the  doe.  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause  : — "  Any 
a  may.  upon  any  Land  Office  day.  testier  to  ihf  Land  Agent  ror 
»trk*t  a  written  application  f*c  the  c*«ndiiional  purchase  of  any 
land>.  nut  les*  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price 
r.  per  acre,  and  may  pay  to  sect  Land  Agent  a  <ie|usit  id  23  per 
im  of  the  porchare  nioaey  thereof.  And.  it  dm  other  application 
deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such 
€i  shall  be  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  price 
said.~ 

e  free  selector  of  any  port*  in  of  Crown  lands  had  three  years' 
t  fur  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  Should 
her  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  {aynient,  liberty 
rrantel  him  to  defer  instalment*  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
r  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  principal  amount  remaining: 
id.  It  was  abo  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
40  tu  320  acres  should  r*e  entitled  to  three  timers  th-?  extent  of 
orchaee  for  grazing  ground.  so  lung  a>  it  should  not  be  claimed  by 
other  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding 
rnce.  which  came  u>  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 


SEVEXTH    IXDCSTEIAL   PERIOD.    1SCV1S72. 

te  seventh  j^riod  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony,  extending 
the  year  1*%Z  to  that  of  1^72,  was  one  when  the  ill  Dorado 
ns  of  the  fifties  had  faded  from  men's  minds,  ami  when  the  social 
industrial  system  now  existing  was  evolveiL  Few  incidents  calling 
pecial  comment  marked  the  history  of  this  er»ich.  during  which 
nost  important  variations  in  the  conditions  of  laU.ur  arose  from 
r%e  masons,  vast  areas  of  the  colony  having  been  visited  by 
nate  d  noughts  and  floods. '  The  !listre*>  and  acute  suffer  in?  which 
ted  fr*»m  these  truly  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  climate  were  very 
^  and  the  destruction  of  property  was  in  many  instances  accompanied 
«s  of  life.  The  colony  was  not  inexperienced  either  in  the  matter 
«Ls  or  of  droughts,  but  the  record  of  such  disasters  during  this 
d  was  exceptional. 

le  year  1S62  had  been  ushered  in  with  a  drought,  but  in  February 
March  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  south-west. 
k  endued  in  those  districts,  but  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
sdiatelr  followed-  In  the  month  of  September  the  drought  was  so 
e  that  the  crops  began  to  perish,  and  the  tenners  were  compelled 
t  young  green  yields  in  order  to  supply  fodder  to  the  cattle.  Bush 
raged  in  many  districts.  In  February.  1S63,  the  drought  broke 
nd  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  the  Hawkesbury  rose  27  feet 
»  its  average  height,  and  floods  everywhere  prevailed  from  Rock- 
ton  in  the  north  to  Gippsland  in  the  south.     To  the  floods  again 
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eeded  dry  weather,  which  marked  the  clo 
The  year  1864  opened  no  more  auspiciously.     Ti*t*  summer  j>r 

ills    dry)    farmers    petitioned    Government    to    be   r- U 
claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previous 
many  parte  of  the  interior  mst  and  < 

and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain— for  flood  >  subn 

many  districts  of   the   colony — and  efforts  wen  made 

metropolis  to  provide  accommodate  the    houseless  poor, 

floods,  which  a  period  of  six  months,  extending  from  Fh 

t«»  .In  d  rivers  to  overflow  their  luniks,  swept  > 

destroyed  i  vast  amount  of  property.      Tin*  yeas?  L865  wi 

msous,  but  unsettled  condition    again   prevailed  in 
1 1   this  year  the  floods  wer  led  by  loss  of  lit 

destruction  of  property]  linos  of  railway   were  dosed   in 
of  the  heavy   rains,  and  public  works  in  some  d 
damaged.      The  distress  of  the   settlers  who  h;e  wa 

called  so  Loudly  lor  relief  that  public  meetings  M  forth*?] 

of  raisin-  subscriptions  j  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  others  ha 
the   inundated   districts   with    succour,   and    the    hut.  ! 
of   Sydney    sent    meat   and    bread    to    those   who    had    l>een 
destitute.     Dry  weather  supervened  from   October,    \ 
1868,    followed    by   heavy  rains   which   inundated    the 
Ihi.wkesliiiry  and  the   Hunter.      The  year   1^ 
drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  proc 

day  of  humiliation  and   prayer  for  tain.     The  pastoral  indu 
severely   affected,  and    the  whole  country  suffered.      In 

.  Lied    throughout    the   colony  ;    traffic    ■. 
property  destroyed.     A  flood  relief  committee  was  formed, 
withstanding    the    presence    of    many    unemployed    in    f 
efforts  were  made  to  send  succour  to  the  "washed  out 
month  of  November  in  tbi>  year  was  specially  fraught  *  ith  dii 
floods.     The  calendar  was  simply  a  is  wb 

general  throughout  the  colony.      About  the  i  i h» 

quarter  of  the  following  yearj  damaging  rains  again 

Fl Is  were  reported  from  Penrith  and  Windsor,  April  i 

the  Hunter  and  most  of  the  other  coastal  riv< 

The  year  1872  was  one  of  physical  conditions. 

The  alternations  of  inundation  and  drought,  which  marked  this 
i pa  more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  th 
baneful  effect  upon  industry.       Money   wa 
the  colony  were  in  anything  but  a  satisfa 
after  Treasurer  made  Ineffectual  attempts  to  make 
bad  Ji.el  their  etJect  in  aggravati 

depressioD  by  discouraging  the  Mow  soil,     Dti 

keen  distress  in  1866  the  unemployed  in  Sydney  v  v  pr 

to  afford  relief  a  number  were  sent  to  Has! em    >  h  eek  to  dear  sai 
land  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery.     At  the  close  of  the  yeart  ] 
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rt  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  unemployed 
1  published,  a  rush  broke  out  in  the  Weddin  Mountains,  and 
rily  drew  a  great  number  of  the  workless  away  from  the  city. 

the  end  of  the  period  great  depression  was  experienced  in 
ial  circles:  little  enterprise  was  manifested   in   the   building 
nd  property  changed  hands  at  a  depreciation  in  value  of  about 
?nt.  on  the  original  cost, 
trly  years  of  this  period  were  characterised  by  a  large  influx  of 

to  such  a  great  extent  that  at  one  time  they  formed  nearly 
it.  of  the  total  population,  and  their  presence  in  New  South 
-as  for  long  an  important  factor  in  democratic  and  industrial 
m.  With  the  development  of  the  colony,  and  the  increasing 
of  the  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  these  aliens  poured  into  the 
in  ever-increasing  volume.  In  1 856  they  numbered  only  1.806  : 
rs  thereafter  they  had  risen  in  number  to  12.988,  or  3*7  per 

the  population.  In  1*61  matters  with  regard  to  Chinese 
tion  reached  a  crisis.  The  gold-field  opened  up  at  Burrangong 
txtraordinarily  rich :  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large 
A  Chinese  nocked  to  the  diggings  there.  The  miners  received 
ix  of  Asiatic  fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a 
leeting  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was 
ean  or  a  Chinese  territory."  They  likewise  addressed  a  petition 
Lssembly  complaining  of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands 
se.  This  agitation  against  the  alien  miner?  resulted  in  continuous 
:  the  unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims, 
its  were  burned,  and  they  were  generally  ill-used.  The  Govern- 
etermined  to  uphold  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene 
tots,  a  place  called  L&mbing  Flat,  a  mixed  force  of  artillerymen, 

0  12-lb.  field-pieces,  some  men  of  the  12th  Regiment,  and  some 
b  of  the  mounted  police  force.  The  Premier,  Mr.  Charles 
,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
sympathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  nc 
could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased, 
the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly 
a  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Gully  lured  away 
iners  from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese 

1  to  other  fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between 
opeans  and  the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  to  the 
Lion  Act  of  1888  became  a  growing  menace  to  the  character  of 
ement  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

\  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  during  the  period, 
arly  so  with  regard  to  those  paid  to  mechanics.  In  1864 
rage  daily  wages  of  carpenters  ranged  from  8s.  to  9s,  in 
without  board  and  lodging  :  of  smiths,  wheelwrights,  and 
era,  from  9s.  to  10s.  :  and  of  masons,  10s.  In  the  country, 
lusive  of  board  and  lodging,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths, 
eelwrights  were  quoted  at  £50  to  £80  per  annum,  and  of 
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brirklayers  and  masons  from  £S0  to  £100  ;  farm  labourer?,  from  £28 
to  £30 :  shepherds,  from  £30  to  £3o  ;  female  rooks  and  laundre**, 
from  £26  to  £30  ;  housemaids,  from  £20  to  £26 ;  nursemaids,  froa 
£!.">  to  £20;  general  house  servants  from  £20  to  £30:  and  farm- 
house servants  and  dairy- women  from  £18  to  £26.  In  1865  female 
cooks  received  up  to  £36  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging:  and 
general  house  servants,  from  £20  to  £26.  This  showed  a  decline  on  tl* 
rates  of  wages  ruling  in  1S63,  when  mechanics  received  from  9s.  to  l(k 
per  day.  and  from  £65  to  £100  per  annum  ;  and  farm  labourers  and 
shepherds  fi-om  £30  to  £35.  The  wages  of  female  servants  were  nut 
however,  very  considerably  afFected.  In  1871,  workmen  in  the  metro- 
polis convened  meetings  to  protest  against  the  reduction  of  wapw; 
nevertheless,  then*  were  numbers  who  could  not  obtain  employment. 
The  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  wheelwrights  were  then  quoted 
as  ranging  from  Ns.  to  9s.  j»er  day,  and  from  £50  to  £70  per  annum  :d  j 
bricklayers,  from  Ss.  to  10s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum;  , 
and  of  masons,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
The  wages  of  farm -labourers  were  quoted  as  ranging  from  £26  to  £30: 
shepherds,  from  £26  to  £35  ;  female  cooks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  frnai 
£20  to  £26  ;  laundresses,  from  £26  to  £30 ;  nursemaids,  from  £13  to 
£25  :  and  general  house  servants  and  dairy- women  from  £20  to  £26. 
The  average  wages  per  day  or  per  week,  for  each  year  daring  uV 
period,  were  as  follow  :-  - 
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statement  is,  however,  too  sweeping  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  auk 
supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  the  banks  required  aa  mad 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  were  competing  for  it  in  the  local 
giving  for  twelve  months'  deposits  6  and  6}  per  cent,  interest 
tlit*  banks,  private  comj>anies  were  asking  for  money,  lor  which 
offered  7  per  cent. ;  while  there  was  a  large  amount  of  New  ~ 
Government  debentures  bearing  8   per  cent  interest  thrown  on 
market. 

Trouble  was  experienced  with  the  flocks  and  herds  in  1862 
following  year.     Sheep  were  infected  with  catarrh  and  scab; 
pneumonia  was  reported  to  have  attacked  the  cattle,  and  pienrii 
its  .appearance  among  the  horses. 

Governor  Young  s  term  of  office,  which  extended  from  1861  to  1817, 
was  marked  by  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  in  regard  to  raflvsy 
matters,  but  railway  construction  proceeded  slowly,  the  total 
open  for  traffic  in  1^66  being  only  113.  Several  lines  wer 
course  of  construction,  and  at  the  end  of  1871  the  mileage  had 
to  3oS.  In  that  year  the  lines  open  in  Victoria  measured  339 
and  in  all  Australia,  1,082  miles. 

This  was  the  great  bush  ranging  epoch  in  the  colony's  history, 
memorises  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gardiner,  As 
Clark es.  Dunn,  Johnny  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  " 
bolt,"  and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  boshranging  BflsY. 
was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  each  successive  Government,  ana  a 
standing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  that  accepted  office. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  mining,  agricultural,  pastoral  and 
lnanuf  icturing  statistics  of  this  j»eriod,  as  they  will  >>e  found  in  uV 
special  chapters  treating  of  the  development  of  these  industries. 


Eighth  Industrial  Period,  1872-1893. 

The  twenty-two  years,  1S72-1&3,  forming  the  eighth  industrial  period, 
do  not  call  for  such  lengthened  description  as  former  epochs,  seeing  that 
the  <tati<tics  to  1h*  found  in  various  parts  of  this  volume  illustrate  the 
details  of  the  progress  made.  The  preceding  period  closed  somevhtt 
tamely.  Population  was  not  lieing  attracted  to  the  colony  in  any  Urp 
numl'-erN  ;  land  was  not  being  taken  up  by  selectors,  nor  was  there  ant 
mi  stained  ell'ort  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony.  RailwiT 
o »iiM ruction  was  almost  suspended ;  the  expenditure  by  the  Government 
on  public  works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  v* 
small  :  while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  !■ 
1*7')  the  production  of  gold  tell  to  the  lowest  point  since  its  diseoverjt 
the  total  output  of  the  year  lieing  valued  at  £931.016  ;  the  conditional 
agriculture  gave  evidence  of  little  progress,  and  the  land  taken  opt 
settlement  showed  a  total  of  4*23,092  acres,  or  rather  less  than  A 
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keep  pace  with  tfce  demand  for  Uxmbt  the 
vigorous  immigration  policy,  sad  in  die  tat 

1885  nearly  49,000  persons  were  assisted  4e 
United  Kingdom,  end  were  readily  absorbed  m  the 
In  all  likelihood  industrial  oonditione  weald  km 
period  without  any  lavish  expenditure  fay  the 
was  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  lavotmfafe  eosnl 
stances  alluded  to. 

In  the  following  table  of  average  wages  far  each  year 

1886  the  quotations  are  classified  as  daily  or 
ordinary  modes  of  payment : — 


Trade  or  Calling. 


1879  a 

to  to 


1871 

1871 

1874. 

187S. 

1871 

1817. 

Males,  per  day,  without  board  mod  lodging. 


i    d. 

s.    d. 

9    0  ilO    0 

9    0  '10    0 

9    6  110    0 

9    6 

10    0 

10    0 

10    0 

9    0 

9    0 

9    0 

10    0 

7    0 

7    0 

... 

... 

Carpenter*    

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Masons* 

Plasterers 

Painters    

Boilermakers   

Labourers  and  navvies 
Brickmakers  (at  per  1 ,000) 

Males,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  labourers  114    0  (13    0  ;14    0  115    0   15    0   15 

Shepherds |l4    0  |l4    0  |14    0  !l5    0   15    0  ;15 

Females,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging. 


11  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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ii 
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Housemaids... 

Laundresses 

Nursemaids 
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Cookh    , 


9 
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10 

6 
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6 
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10 

6 
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6 
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Males,  per  day,  without  Itoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters     |10    0 

Blacksmiths  .- ilO    0 

Bricklayers 
Masons  .... 
Plasterers  .. 

Painters 

Boilermakers    ■  9 

La  1  ion rers  and  navvies    >  8 


11     0 

10  (5 

11  6 
9    6 

6 
0 


10  0  11  0 
9  6  10  0 

11  0  12  6 

10  6  11  6 

11  6  12  0 
9  6  11  0 
9  6  9  0 

0  8  0 


8 


Brickmakers  (at  per  1,000)    23    9  23    9  23    9 


1    0  11    0  11    0 
10    0   10    0   10    0 


6    12 
6   11 


12  6  il2 

11  6   11     

12  0  ;12  0   12 
11  0  11  0   11 

9  6     9  €  I  9 

8  0     8  0  i  8 

23  9  123  9  23 
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8.      il 

15    0  Il7    < 


it     > 


:7    i> 


. 


II     6 

II     0 

14      | 

17    6 

1 1    6 

11    «    11    0 

11     6 

49    6 

1,1 

17 
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capital.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
capital  per  annum  in  five-year  periods, 

£ 

1874-78 

1879-83 UIVJM 

1881  88 
1889-93  


The  three  last  years  of  the  fourth  period  showed — 

1891    

1892    lttS7,0Qf 

1893    116,000 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  many  years  the  amount  of 
both  public  and  private,  brought  to  the  colony  was  much  larger  tkta 
could  be  profitably  absorbed,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  wai 
devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative,  as  evidenced  in  the 
which  some  forms  of  property  acquired.  There  was,  however,  an  oil 
of  greater  consequence  than  a  temporary  inflation  of  values,  It  w9  st 
readily  conceded  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  " 
absorption  and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes  am 
to  true  progress,  while  on  the  contrary  the  over-introduction  of 
however  applied,  means  arrested  progress.  Of  the  twenty-two 
comprising  the  eighth  industrial  period,  1885  and  1886  witnessed  uW 
largest  introduction  of  capital,  viz.,  £11,470,807  in  die  former,  ssa 
£10,028,952  in  the  latter  year.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  to fci 
that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years  when 
compared  with  population  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  period 
under  review.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  pursuing  this  question 
will  find  ample  fcxxl  for  reflection  in  the  part  of  this  work  dealing 
with  the  export  trade. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  drawbacks  just  indicated,  flowing  from  as 
unnecessary  and  at  times  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the 
introduction  of  private  money  beyond  its  requirements,  the  colony  mad* 
substantial  progress.  At  no  j>eriod,  except  in  the  live  golden  yean, 
1853-7,  were  wages  so  high,  and  in  no  period  was  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  so  great.  The  tide  of  improvement  had  reached  its  higbert 
level  during  the  years  1882-85,  and  began  to  recede  in  1886,  wsea 
employment  became  difficult  to  obtain  and  wages  began  to  falL  Ik 
18SG-S7  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  suspeadel 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes ;  in  1888  the  coal* 
miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  several  months ;  « 
1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  various  large  public  works  threw  at 
of  employment  some  12,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  tks, 
unskiltal  labour  of  the  country — and  large  numbers  of  unuupkyf 
were  congregated  in  and  around  Sydney  ;  in  1890  the  maritime  *1 
pastoral  industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes  very" 
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community  in  general,  and  to  the  working  classes  in  par- 
and  in  1892  another  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the 
aines  of  Broken  Hill  to  remain  idle  for  fully  three  months. 
o  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate 
bs  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  rates  ex- 
sd  a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  round, 
•  second  half  of  that  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  indus- 
riod  under  vastly  changed  conditions,  Which  will  be  referred  to 


»de  or  Calling. 


1887. 


188S. 


1890. 


i  1802  and 
I  first  half 
]      1893. 


Males,  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 
b.    d.  I    8.    d.        8.    d.  ;    8.    d. 


ters  9  6 

niths    10  8 

vers i  11  6 

;  10  6 


era     

b    

takers  

era  and  Navvies... \ 


11 

9 

10 

8 


10  6 

9  8 

10  6 

10  6 


11 
9 
9 


8    0 


11  0 

8  6 
11  0 
11  0 
10  6 

9  6 
10  0 

8  0 


9 

8 

10 

10 


10  6 

9  6 

10  0 

8  0 


Males,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging. 
>    4  |     15    4 


ibourere  I     17    8 

rds    I     15    4 


17    8 
15    4 


Females,  per  week,  with  board  ami  lodging. 


laids 


aids 

servants 


13  C 

18  8 

11  4j 

16  8  ' 

21  0  < 


13  6 

18  8 

11  4 

13  6 

21  0 


14  0 

18  0 

8  6 

14  0 

25  0 


14  0 

18  0 

8  6  : 

14  0  I 

25  0 


8.  d.   ; 

9  5 

9  8  | 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0  ' 

9  C  ■ 

9  8  | 

8  0  : 


14  0  i 

18  0 

8  6 

14  0  ' 

25  0  ', 


d. 
6 


9    8 
10    0 


9 
10 

9 
10 

6 


10 
14 

8 


15    4  I     13    6 


11     6 
14    0 


Ninth  Industrial  Period. 

idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
ial  history  had  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  not  occurred.  It  may, 
r,  be  mentioned  that  wages  had  shown  signs  of  falling  before 
>ension8  took  place.  Between  the  first  and  second  half  of  1893 
as  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  mechanics,  and  a 
tat  greater  fall  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labourers.  In  1894 
as  no  further  fall,  but  employment  became  more  restricted.  In 
owever,  there  was  a  still  further  drop,  the  wages  of  the  year 
rig  for  skilled  workmen  22  per  cent  below  the  rates  of  1892,  and 
killed  labourers  about  17£  per  cent.  During  1896  wages  in 
trades  rose,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897  there  were 
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some  further  advances,  and  generally  mart 
at  any  time  ainee  the  hank  cririe ;  bat  ia  is 
say  whether  the  improvement  so  far  visible  m 
indicative  of  the  pasting  away  of  the  ind— Uial 

During  the  period  under  review  there  has  bee 
all  forms  of  speculative  activity ;  on  the  other 
a  marked  extension  of  agriculture  and  important 
From  1891  to  1896  the  area  under  crop  was 
acres,  and  the  output  of  gold  by  142,736 


the  average  wages  for  the  more  important  trades : — 


Males,  per  dajr,  xoitkout  board  and  lodging. 


s.    d. 

a    d. 

a  d. 

a  a> 

9    6 

8    0 

8   0 

•  8 

8    0 

6    8 

8    S 

9  9 

9    6 

8    6 

9  e 

9  9 

8    6 

7    8 

9    0 

9  9 

8    6 

7    0 

7    0 

9  9 

8    0 

7    0 

7    0 

9  9 

9    0 

8    0 

8    4 

19  9 

6    0       ' 

6    0 

6    0 

8  0 

Carpcntera 

Blacksmiths   

Bricklayers 

Mason*    

Plasterers    

Painters  

Boilermakers 

Labourers  and  Navvies 


Males,  per  wtel;  with  board  and  lodging. 
Farm  labourers ;      12    6        |      12    6        )      12    6 


I      »• 


Housemaids    

Ft  male*, 

per  ii*tkt 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

M'l 

Ih  Ixxird  ami 
10    0 

lodging. 

1       10    0 

14    0 

7    6 

11    6 

14    0 

10  0 

Laundresses    

i 

14    0 

7    6 
11    6 
14    0 

14   0 

Nursemaids 

(ieneral  servants 
Cooks     

1 

1 

7   • 
11   • 
14   • 

Wages  in  hklation  to  Cost  of  Living. 

For  the  periods  under  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  wages  hav 
alone  been  dealt  with,  hut  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  important*  I 
ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  waft 
in  comparison  with  their  nominal  value.  Such  a  comparisoa  M 
necessarily  1*3  defective  in  some  respects,  since  with  changing  csjsj 
tions  come  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wages  greater  oonM 
tion,  so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days  long  past  tbflvJ 
danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  important  against  what  wi 
no  consequence ;  notwithstanding  this  it  gives  a  more  exact  i 
the  value  of  wages  at  different  periods  than  can  be  obtained  i 
way.    It  also  affords  the  only  true  standard  by  which  material  i 
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times  i 


be  i 


l  ean  oe  accurately  gauged.     In  the  I  table  are 

{'a  wages  in  mc 

consu 

*8  history,  as  the  eondit 

ages,  allowed  littlti  be  opera- 


«S.t»      1*.  Ws; 


rri«  toi 
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f  real  W«£*s. 
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an 
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1,000 


2,338 
I  901 


ring?  the  year*   1821  to    I  transportation  system   wai 

»nt  and  l»ad  to  compete  with  bond  labour, 

tx  so  long  accustomed  to 
above  a  o  seemed 

ill  as  tbey  i  earn  ;  1.  both 

acy  wagaa  daring    the  During 

vges  nfc  w&s  a  fall  iti  : 

1  of  real    wage*   may    be  ive 
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avilv,  mid  real  WagM  v. 
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than  that  inn  ■riotl, 

attained  in  any  other  year;  but  taking  th 
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era  as  extending  from  1853  to  1858,  the  level  of  reel  < 
their  purchasing  power — was  not  greater  then  in,  the  ■nbceqneni 
as  the  foregoing  table  shows.  From  1855-58  to  1858-62  then  w 
of  33  per  cent,  in  money  wages,  but  prices  fell  mote  heavily 
level  of  real  wages  actually  rose.  During  the  nest  period  thsf 
further  fall  in  money  wages,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  while! 
in  prices  was  heavy,  far  more  than  compensating  for  the  foil  n 
During  the  next  period,  1873-92,  wages  rose  and  prices  fell, 
the  level  of  real  wages  was  for  higher  than  at  any  other  tint 
history  of  the  colony.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
labourer,  the  twenty  years  embraced  within  this  period  wen 
highest  degreo  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  they  wiD  be  n 
As  explained  in  the  detailed  review  of  the  eighth  period,  mud 
prosperity  was  due  to  the  adventitious  stimulus  which  the  in 
life  of  the  colony  received  from  the  borrowing  policy  which  info 
only  the  Government  but  all  associations  for  the  investment  of 
The  colony,  after  the  severe  regimen  of  the  banking  crisis,  and  i 
recovery  of  1894  and  1895,  has  at  length  entered  upon  a  p 
development  which  promises  to  be  more  substantial,  if  less  she* 
the  latter  years  of  the  period  1873-92.  The  prosperity  and  < 
ment  of  the  industrial  population  is  often  quoted  as  the  priflM 
the  progress  of  a  country.  In  New  South  Wales  from  1884  1 
and  perhaps  in*  some  other  years,  these  very  desirable  conditio 
obtained  under  circumstances  which  have  laid  a  lasting  debt-ob 
on  the  community,  and  which  indirectly  conduced  to  the  crisis  c 

The  improvement  in  the  lot  of  farm  and  station  labourers  and 
servants  is  still  more  marked.  The  rise  in  wages  of  male  hai 
excepting  the  period  1843-52,  been  continuous,  while  the  inci 
the  pay  of  females  has  suffered  no  interruption,  even  dur 
disastrous  years  preceding  the  gold  discovery.  Coincident  w 
rise  of  nominal  wages  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits,  there  ha 
marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  popul 
the  colony,  an  advance  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  wages 
cheapening  of  many  articles  of  food  and  dress  which  has  taken 
late  years  without  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  th» 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortabl 
acquisition  of  comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  a 
therefore  unlikely  that  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  wh 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  standard  of  livi 
now  enjoy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  e 
of  the  savings  banks  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  prosp 
depression  of  the  working  population ;  for  if  the  standard  oi 
indulged  in  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is 
that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will  be  do 
although  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be  materially  ad 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  condition  of  the  worker  has  been  cos 
apart  from  the  value  of  his  production.     This  latter,  " 
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ins  be  overlooked  in  a  review  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  are  commonly  called  prosperous 
nay  be  marked  by  a  neglect  of  productive  pursuits,  and  be  due 
xmomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  resources  of  future 
o  feed  the  present  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken, place  in 
South  •  Wales,  and  the  existing  depression  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
n  against  the  industrial  conditions  of  former  years.  On  page  125 
a  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  over  a  series 
re,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1896  prices.  From  this  it 
s  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  production — and  the  exports  of 
ic  produce  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  production — the  lowest 
reached  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  was  in  1886  ;  but 
»r  was  so  marked  by  lavish  State  expenditure  and  by  the  influx 
tish  capital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
ndition  of  productive  enterprise.  Since  the  year  named  there 
sn  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestic  produce, 
t  about  by  increased  attention  paid  to  productive  pursuits,  the 
g  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  the  fortunate  succession  of  favourable 
k  The  year  1891  was  the  point  of  highest  production,  both  abso- 
ind  relatively,  and  though  the  following  year  was  marked  by  a  fall 
ralues  exported,  the  rates  for  1893, 1894,,  1895,  and  1896  compare 
ivourably  with  other  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
bstanding  the  reaction  against  the  inflation  of  land  values  so 
ait  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
lony  to  warrant  the  distrust  of  the  future  which  prevails  in 
quarters,  and  which  directly  led  to  the  financial  scare  of  1893. 
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THE  population  of  a  country  is  naturally  divided'  into  two  broad  i 
sions — breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  cento*  ntaraa  ef  1 
South  Wales  for  1891  showed  on  the  side  of  the  bread  winners  tttji 
persons,  of  whom  382,385  were  males,  and  89,502  ware  *—— ^  wkU 
dependents  numbered  649,203,  comprising  223,286  males  and  420 
females.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  2,333  males  and  031  fessi 
unspecified  as  to  occupation,  and  these  figures  have  been  omitted  m 
following  pages.  The  female  worker  is  very  rarely  the  breadwinncrof 
family,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  such  is,  therefore,  i 
large ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers  styled  ait 
winners  earn  less  than  is  needed  for  their  own  support^  and  a  1$ 
classification  would  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dfrrii 
between  the  breadwinners  and  dependents,  but  this  is  a  rennemant  wh 
cannot  now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  rwascmable  to  set* 
persons  dependent  on  women  against  those  classed  as  breadwinners  l 
are  only  partially  self-supporting,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  anpenh 
may  without  much  error  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  male  bre 
winners.  On  the  382,385  of  the  last-named  class  there  were,  1 
649,203  persons  dependent,  giving  a  proportion  of  170 
every  100  male  breadwinners.  The  term  "dependent"  is  not  altogethe 
happy  one,  seeing  that  under  that  designation  are  included  nurri 
women  and  others  who  perform  domestic  duties,  and  the  term  can  oi 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  for  such  services  no  money-wages  a 
paid. 

Breadwinners. 
The  breadwinners  may  be  subdivided  into  divisions  indicating  tin 
status  as  workers  as  follows  : — 


Grade. 


Males. 


Females. 


ItataL 


Employers    

Persons  working  on  their  own  account 

Relatives  assisting 

Wage-earners 

Persons   not    rightly  classified    either 

as  employers  or  wage-earners 

Unemployed    

Not  specified  

Total 


53,403 

49,482 

8,943 

245,175 

6,597 

18,512 

273 


2,640 
14,123 

7,526 
54,857 

7,517 

2,810 

29 


56,011 

63>*» 

16,461 

30O,« 

14,114 


382,385 


89,502 


mjm 
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ons  who  were  ei  I  »ut  who 

:  -ervants 

'winners  upa- 

ioy  nutol" 

bread winners.       The  pro- 

:  employers, 
numerous,  an<  dally 

i sues  and  lopwi  n p  t  radin g  pu i 

the  three  classes  just 
;«ies  from 

and  who    are 
m  of  iiidrpi  v  emainder  being  pel 

liem&elves  as  mine- 

form  a  very  numerous 
jrieultural    pursuit 

ten  of  the 

:  ly  branch 
•  d   is 


Dstsroiira 

grouped  under  four  subdivisions : — {*■ 

nnd  only  9  »f  tender 

own  livelihood,  numtx  rhom 

and   117,136  females;  (c)  n  datives  and  others  not 
srho  numbered  96,140  males  and  94 

under 
■  i  ales, 

luties  without  wages  m 

number  ?  lie  so 

The  relatives  and  others  not  performh 

1  TtlMI.  tbfl  grand* 

mad*  i 

who 

aaaed  as  p«  <  Lies,  or  who  desired  not 

rr  portion  of  the  persons  dependent  on 
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charity  were  living  in  public  restitutions,  and, 
were  as  follow  : — 


Ag*  Group*. 

Mate. 

r— 

«* 

Under  5  yean  

187 
929 

957 

523 

2,850 

2,133 

1,701 

13 

151 
849 
307 
279 
1,073 
828 
480 
13 

888 

6  yean  and  under  15 

15      „           „       20 

20      „           „       26 

25      „           „       46 

46      „           ,.       66 

65  and  upwards 

1,798 
088 
80t 

3,923 

1959 
2»181 

Age  not  stated 

18 

Total  

8,508 

3,958 

12^51 

The  indigent  people  of  65  years  and  upwards  numbered  2.161 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  colony  of  these  ages  was  28,365,  m 
it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  100  persons  who  reach  65  years, 
enter  the  asylums  for  the  destitute. 

Ages  of  Breadwinners  and  Dependents. 

The  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  is  interesting  chiefly  as  sk 
the  employment  of  young  people.  The  number  of  children  mk 
years  who  were  employed  was  12,437,  of  whom  8,612  were  males  and 
females,  the  majority  of  each  sex  being  in  their  fifteenth  year.     8o 

can  be  estimated,  there  were  not  more  than  1,500  children  of  13 
and  under  employed  in  the  colony.  This  is  a  natural  result  < 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  requii 
attendance,  unless  with  valid  excuse,  of  all  children  from  6  to  14 
for  a  term  of  70  days  in  each  half-year. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  dependents 
pared  with  the  breadwinners.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  group 
the  dependents  and  breadwinners  under  ages.  The  following  f 
refer  to  males  only  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Bread- 
winners. 

Dependents, 

1     Drj*»J«t» 

Total.      IpSTTA 

Under  15  years  

15  years  and  under  20 
20      „       „        „    25 
25      ,,       ,,        ,,    45 
45      „       „         „     65 
65  years  and  upwards 
Not  stated  

8,612       209,302 
48,078           5,461 
56,521  ,            771 
178,626           2,987 
75,686  !         2,259 
14,069           2,458 
793  |             47 

217,914 
53,539 
57,292 

181,613 

77,945 

16,527 

840 

960 
102 
13 
16 
98 
148 
58 

Total 

382,385 

223,285 

605,670 
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it  at  the  oil  while  the  number  of  single  women 

1  rely  1  ngs  is  also  greater  : — 


Ag*Qtwp%. 

Br.  :-..|. 

• 

Itepen 

ToUi. 

■«•  p roup. 

1 '  n.l  rr  15  y»*r# 
15  yrart  and  un<I 

21,016 
11,487 

209 

; ;  i . 
912 

213,158 
116 

(91,9 
,399 

11 

992 

601 

777 
728 

694 

ToUl 

99,502 

425,918 

515,420 

926 
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but  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the 
wives,  who  are  not  solely  dependent 
and  who,  therefore,  are  in  a  position  to 
situated  sisters. 


Occupations  of 


The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eokay 
the  census  of  1891,  and  were  classified  on  a 
the  Census  Conference  held  at  Hobart  prior  to  the 
method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 
previous  census  was  based  on  the  English 
was  both  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory. 

As  already  explained,  the  population  is  divided 
divisions — breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  former  are 
the  natural  classes  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,  and  tha* 
again  into  their  various  orders  and  sub-orders.  Dividing  the  popehtisi 
into  the  seven  classes,  and  excluding.  2,333  males  and  531  ~ 
did  not  state  their  occupation,  the  number  falling  under 
follows : — 


of  188V 


into  two  pest 


CU«. 


Prof  e«ioDftl— Embracing  all  perms,  not 
|    wise  classed,  mainly  engaged  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  country,  and    in; 
satisfying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social, 
wants  of  its  inhabitants   31,491 


t  other-! 

tavern-! 

j    *_J 


II 


III 


IV 


Domestic — Embracing  all  persons  engaged  in! 
the  supply  of  board  and  lodging,  aud  in' 
rendering  personal  services  for  which  remune- 
ration is  usually  paid    55,867 


Commercial— Embracing  all  persons  directly: 
connected  with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distn-1 
bution,  storage,  aud  security  of  property  andj 
materials,  and  with  the  transport  of  persons 
or  goods,  or  engaged  in  effecting  communi- 
cation       86,029 


21,089 


17.859 


81,291 


Industrial — Embracing  all  persons  not  other-, 
wise  classed,  who  are  principally  engaged  in: 
various  works  of  utility,  or  in  specialities! 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  construe- j 
tion,  modification,  or  alteration  of  materials; 

,     so  as  to  render  them  more  available  for  the; 

i  various  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as  far  as, 
possible,  all  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the, 
service  of  commercial  interchange  1  140,451 


122,650 


HMOS 


«,» 


V* 


ram 
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Females. 


n 


TI 


AgrienHuraL,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other 
primary  producers — Embracing  all  persons 
mainly  engaged  in  the  cultiration  or  acquisi- 
tion  of  food  products,  and  in  obtaining  other 
raw  materials  from  natural  sources  .... 


I 

Indefinite — Embracing  all  persons  who  deriTe' 

incomes   from    services   rendered,    but   the 

direction  of  which  serrices  cannot  be  exactly 

determined 

Dependents — Embracing  all  persons  dependent 
upon  relatives  or  natural  guardians,  including 
wives,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  remuneration 
is  paid,  and  all  persons  depending  upon  pri- 
vate charity,  or  whose  support  is  a  burthen 
on  the  public  revenue  I  649,203 


J 
147,026    134,908 


10,423       4,788 


223,285 


12,118 


5,635 


425,918 


It  is  a  matter  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  exact  comparison  can 
made  between  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  1891  and  at  previous 
isus  periods.  The  tabulation  for  1881  fortunately  distinguished 
tween  workers  and  dealers,  but  some  large  divisions  of  workers 
ire  entirely  ignored  or  placed  with  others  to  whom  they  were  in  no 
lie  allied,  and  the  separation  cannot  now  be  made.  The  following 
oad  groups  show  the  manner  in  which  the  employments  were  distri- 
ted  in  1881  and  L891,  but  the  classification  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
garded  as  perfect.  The  figures  relate  to  males  only,  and  3,048  and 
133  whose  occupation  was  not  returned,  are  omitted  in  1881  and  1891 
tpectively : — 


1881. 

1801. 

Oocopstkiu. 

Number. 

Proportion 
percent. 

Number. 

Proportion 
per  cent. 

Professional  

Domestic    

Commercial 

Industrial  

11,546 
1      12,689 
|     41,441 
97,293 
1     96,091 
|       3,631 
145,410 
I 

283 
311 
1015 
2384 
2355 
0*89 
35-63 

21,089 

17,659 

81,291 

122,650 

134,908 

4,788 

223,285 

3-48 

2-91 

13*42 

20-25 

22*28 

Indefinite  

Dependents    

0-79 
36  87 

Total 

408,101 

100-00 

605,670 

100*00 

The  proportions  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  the  whole  population  ; 
nore  useful  comparison  is  perhaps  afforded  by  taking  the  wage-earning 
poJatkxi  only.     Comparing,  on  this  basis,  the  proportions  employed 
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at  each  period,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  slight  faffing  offfci 
tho  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic  jramuxts,  for  while  As  . 
total  so  employed  has  increased  from  12,689  to  17,659,.  the 
has  fallen  from  4*83  to  4-62  of  the  total  workers.  Thef 
has  apparently  declined  from  37*04  to  32*08  per  cent,  ml  wo  tut  m 
can  now  be  estimated  the  falling  off  has  been  in  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  workers.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  sJfcfded  employ- 
ment in  1881  to  77,698  persons  as  compared  with  98,748  in  1891 ;  bat 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  workers  would  appear  to  ham  dsdmed 
from  29-58  to  25*82  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  - 
increased  from  15*78  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  to  31*46  ] 
cent.,  and  the  mining  population  from  7*00  to  8*09  per 
reasons  already  given,  these  comparisons  must  not  be  too  < " 
upon. 

In  1881  only  54,963  females  were  returned  as  wage-earners,  and  of  Hmsb 
25,000,  or  45*49  per  cent.,  were  following  domestic  pursuits,and  10^326,or 
1 879  per  cent.,  industrial ;  as  compared  with  89,502  female  wagManen 
in  1891,  of  whom  38,208,  or  42*69  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  < 
pursuits,  and  17,801,  or  19*89  per  cent,  were  industrial  workers. 
greatest  change  in  the  two  years  has  been  in  the  number  of  i 
women ;  these  numbering  only  4,288,  or  7*80  per  cent  of  the  worken^ia 
1881,  as  against  10,402,  or  11*62  per  cent,  in  1891.  Eew  women  m 
engaged  at  the  time  of  either  census  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  other 
occupations  of  a  like  character.  The  following  are  the  ^'-fV  Mf"** 
for  the  two  census  periods,  omitting  2,846  and  531  not  stated  in  1H1 
and  1891  respectively: — 


As 


1881. 

ttn, 

Occupation. 

Kamlier. 

Proportion 
percent 

Number. 

ProfoevM 
p*f  cut 

iVofcsBionaJ    .„,.. 

Domestic     ...  ,ti 

4,288 
25,000 

4tl&4 
10,326 

ivirio 
282,510 

1  -27 

7*41 
1-24 

ft-oe 

2-64 

0-67 
83*71 

10,402 
38,206 

MW 

lT.soi 

12,118 

5,635 

425,918 

2« 
7*i 

Commercial    „„,„,„ 

104 

Industrial  .......«.........«*.< 

Pr  i inary  producers     .. 

Indefinite , „. , . 

3-45 
110 

Dqiemknta    „„.,„-.,....... 

82*4 

ToUl 

337,473 

100  -00 

515,430 

100U0 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  displacement  of  male  bj 
female  workers  during  the  decade ;  it  is  true  that  the  proportion  of 
females  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  has  increased  from  16*9  per  oars! 
to  18*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed,  but  this  increase  is  to 
rather  to  the  greater  opportunities  offering  than  to  the  displacesMQttt 
l>ersons  already  employed.     In  professional  pursuits  the  proportion:*! 
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01-5 
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831 

16-9 
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and  the  pledge  of  the  Statistician  that  under  i 

a  document  ever  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  tt.i 

The  method  of  collecting  the  returns  is  to  mpptj  the 
number  of  blank  forms,  one  of  which  m  left  with  An 
manager  of  each  factory  or  work.  This  is  filed  np  fay  1 
charge,  and  given  to  the  police,  who  send  it  to  the  Bteti 
figures  are  carefully- examined  in  the  Statistics!  (Mob,  aad,  M  i 
compared  with  the  returns  of  preceding  years ;  and,  in  the  < 
scrutiny  disclosing  any  apparent  inaccuracy,  the  proprietor  of  the  m 
communicated  with  on  the  subject.  In  tabulating  the.i 
those  factories  and  works  which  have  been  kept  going  all  An] 
are  included,  with  the  exception  of  sugar-mills,  which  are  i 
they  have  been  working  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  to 
Establishments  which  do  not  use  mechanical  power  were  for 
excluded  unless  they  employed  at  least  five  hands ;  but,  Uigiimm| 
the  year  1896,  the  minimum  in  such  cases  was  reduced  to  four,  in 
to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria.  All  works  and  factories  ~ 
machinery  is  used  are  included,  as  it  is  obvious  that  an 
where  only  two  or  three  men  are  employed  to  look  after  i 
turn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  another  in  which  the  as 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  men,  unassisted  by  mechanical  powi 
utilised.  Another  change  made  in  1896  with  the  object  of  niacin, 
statistics  on  a  uniform  basis  with  those  of  the  sister  colony,  ws 
inclusion  of  dressmakers  and  milliners,  who  were  not  enumerated  I 
that  date.  A  third  change  consisted  in  the  exclusion  from  the  n 
of  certain  blacksmiths  partly  engaged  in  jobbing  work,  and  not  cc 
under  any  specific  heading. 

Glancing  at  the  table  which  is  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
1892  the  statistical  year  was  not  coincident  with  the  calendar 
the  returns  being  collected  for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  M 
but  from  the  year  named  the  annual  period  begins  on  the  1st  Jai 
and  ends  on  the  31st  December.  The  figures  are,  of  course,  si 
to  those  slight  deviations  which  are  incidental  to  the  collectiot 
compilation  of  most  branches  of  statistics;  but  when  this  is  hot 
rnind  they  may  be  accepted  as  Ijeing  on  the  same  basis  until 
The  only  periods  for  which  explanations  are  necessary  are  1893 
1896.  In  1892  the  statistics  were  collected  under  the  Cental 
Industrial  Returns  Act,  and  as  originally  published  were  not  on  the 
basis  as  those  for  other  years,  a  number  of  workers  who  did  not  uf 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  returns  having  l>een  included.  ' 
comprised  dressmakers  and  milliners  ;  biscuit-makers,  who  wen 
employed  in  the  baking  of  bread  ;  tailors,  who  were  also  retail  dotl 
manufacturers  of  slop  clothing  employing  less  than  ten  hands;  1 
smiths  whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in  effecting  repairs ;  and  pftm 
working  for  themselves.  As  they  are  now  presented,  however,  then* 
for  1892  have  been  brought  into  line  with  those  for  other  J 
Beginning  with   the  year  1896,  the  factory  returns  of  the  eaist 
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and  it  may  be  accepted  that  in  the  buy  ataaqni  of 

more  hands  are  employed  than  the  avenge  of  the  whole  Wetas 

The  table  given  below,  in  which  the  hands  employed  art  dfvitW 
eleven  classes,  shows  the  average  number  of  penons  ei 
class  during  the  past  ten  years.     As  before  explained, 
1896  have  been  compiled  on  a  new  basis,  for  comparison  with 
The  classes  principally  affected  are  Noe.  HI  and  YJJLI,  to  the  fin 
which  3,686  hands  were  added  by  the  change  of  system,  and  to 

second,  136  hands.    Keeping  these  alterations  in  view,  a  er 

over  the  ten  years  discloses  the  fact  that  the  progress  made 

very  slight — in  some  classes,  indeed,  a  backward  tendency  hw 

been  evinced.     For  instance,  in  Class  III  (clothing  and 

there  were  5,532  hands  employed,  while  in  1896,  an  the  same  1 

there  were  only  5,190.     In  Classes  IY,  VII,  and  IX  there  were 

decreases  during  the  decade.      A  detailed  analysis — too 

however,  to  be  given  in  a  work  of  this  kind — would  show  that  lis 

greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  domestic  industries— that  m  is 

say,  in  the  industries  which  naturally  arise  from  the  linmiiiilaiius  rf 

the  population,  and  in  those  connected  with  the  preparation  of  m 

able  products ;  and  in  metal  works,  due  principally  to  the  exteosaoa^f 

the  smelting  industry.     The  total  number  of  hands  set  down  ia  lis 

table  as  having  been  employed  in  1896  is  the  largest  during  the deosdi; 

but  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  change  in  the  basis  of 

it  is  found  that  higher  totals  were  reached  in  1888-9  and  1890^-1 


Class  of  Industry. 


Number  of  hand*  employed. 


1886-4 


1887-8   18889  1880-901890-01   1892. 


1803. 


I.  Treating  raw  mate-| 
rials,  the  producti 
of  pastoral  pur- 
suits   

II.  Connected  with' 
food  and  drink,  or 
the  preparation 
thereof ' 

III.  Clothing  or  textile 

fabrics 

IV.  Ruildin?  material* 
V.  Metal    works*,    ma- 
chinery, etc   

VI.  Shipbuilding,  re- 
l Airing,  etc 

VII.  Furniture,  bed- 
ding, etc    

VIII.  Paper,        printing, 
binding,  etc 

IX.  Vehicle*,    harness, 
and  saddlery  . . . 
X.  Light,     fuel,    and 
heat , 

XI.  Miscellaneous  

Total  hands  employed  . . 


2,637 

8,063 

5,532 
8,275 

7,210 

1,077 

1,380 

3,660 

2,422 

745 
2,618 


43,527 


2,114 

8,543 

5,577 
7,384 

7,701 

791 

1,323 

3,771 

2,388 

033 
2,526 


2,338 


7,417 

6,729 
7,675 

8,986 

1,061 

1,477 

4,378 

2,545 

1,299 
2,659 


2,422 

8.244 

5,618 
6,982 

8,211 

1,225 

1,424 

4,688 

2,475 

1,414 
2.386 


2,046 


7,726 


1,983 


3.046; 


6,969  ;  7,243 

J 


6,005,    _  .,.„ 

7,712     7,648 '  6,709 


4,398     4,508 

_  .      | 


10,236 

1,076 

1,234 

4,200 

1,969 

1,545 
2,387 


9,760  .  6,686 

■  1,606  j  1,390 

1,048 i  637 

!  4,494  i  4.138 

2,551 '  1,37ft 

i  I 

|  1,895'  1,976  i 

2,026  2,211  I 


74M1  U* 


I 


6,394 
6,17* 

7,873 

1,606 

m 

4,184 
1,648 


1,< 


43,051  '  45,504 


44,089  46,135   44,268  38,918 


41,761 


6,014 
5^71 

7.745 

178 
4,1*1 
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intaining  the  same  broad  classification  as  before,  the  division  of  the 
>yes  into  grades  discloses  interesting  results.  About  9  per  cent  of 
arsons  employed  in  1896  were  managers  or  overseers,  and  3  per  cent. 
i.  The  number  of  persons  working  as  engineers,  etc.,  apart  from 
tanufacturing  operations,  was  1,609,  giving  a  proportion  of  over  3 
ent.,  while  6  per  cent,  were  employed  as  carters,  messengers,  etc. 
ollowing  are  the  figures  of  each  class  : — 


Daaipltafi  el  tndu>trk«* 


ill 

91 


4 

i 

e« 

a 

J* 

rr- 

i 

m 

-I 

"-■8       *=S 

It 


ing  nw  material,  the  production 
pastoral  punmita 


ring   material!   used  as  food  or 
ink      ...»,.,.«,  ,«»*••***»•«. 

ing  and  textile  industries..., 

fiacttir*  of  building  material*  , . , 

And  machinery  works  ».......*.,, 

uUding,  repairing,  etc 

lure  and  bedding  works    .  ...... 

i  printing,  binding,  and  engraving 

lea,  harness,  and  saddlery   »•-«< 

and  heat ,,..,.. ,.^.,..,,  ,.-. 

llaneons   ...... ,»«* .,-....., 


307 

953 

583 
795 
421 

42 
127 
531 
220 

S9 
305 


56 

428 

112 

179 

197 

22 

19 

315 

20 

44 

107 


145 

539 

26 
358 
217 

22 
7 

40 

6 

170 

73 


Total  wfm„t9fM ,.,  .....  ..',4,376 


1,41*11 


1,609 


2,848 

106 

0,771 

847 

8,032 

123 

3,663 

851 

7,600 

266 

999 

47 

982 

32 

3,859 

187 

1,327 

15 

536 

20 

2,215 

155 

38,832 

2,739 

3,552 

9,538 

8,876 
5,S4fi 
8,704 
1,132 
1,107 
4,933 
1,688 
859 
2,855 


49.055 


ild  labour  is  very  little  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  colony.  This 
at  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  by  the  law  regulating  primary 
ition  children  are  required  to  attend  school  until  they  reach  their 
eenth  year.  It  was  found  at  the  Census  of  1891  that  in  all 
►ations  only  8,612  males  and  3,825  females  under  15  years  of  age 
employed ;  in  1896  the  total  number  working  in  factories  was 
viz.,  543  males  and  150  females.  These  last  figures  may,  however, 
ken  as  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  owing  to 
emarkable  reluctance  of  female  apprentices  and  improvers  to  state 
ages,  the  number  is  under  the  truth. 
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the  col 
and  arcUJ 

eommun 
easy  com. 


Ther  en  some  tendency  for  the  number  of  1 

me  trap*  ><  istrict  to  increase  faster  than  those  in  the  other  portion, 

The  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  Urge  tndiutfria 
dney  are  considerable— a  commanding  position  a*  trp 
with  the  outside  world,  propinquity  to  the  enal-ftoi 
.  j  icatiuii  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  production  in  tb#  coin 
density  of  the  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — tiMK  k 
tended  to  centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  alJ  the  chief  industrial 
the  extra-met)  >politan  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-tmlH  Mm 
ing  works,  si  gar-mills,  and  Hour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  dum 
character  ink  ided  to  meet  a  day-tcnlay  demand^  or  for  the  treatni 
of  perishable  goods, 

The  following  table  show?  ilL^  -"^Sr  of  hands  employed  in  thea»4 
politan  district  as  compareu  e  remainder  of  the  colony  fa* 

past  ten  years  ended  with  18ku  . — 


H*iidfl  employed. 

Year, 

u^-*^ 

Y«*f, 

Metropolitan 
District, 

Other 
Districts. 

MctrcipoUtw 

»2£ 

1888-87 
1887-88 
1888-80 
1889-90 
1890-91 

34,900 
24,199 
25,885 
24,999 
28,058 

18,027 
18,832 
111,670 
19,990 
18,077 

1892 

34,128 

24,934 
2S,SS7 
28.W6 

sn.u 
KM 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  manufacturer  in  N 
South  Wales.  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kil 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civilisation,  it  U  efil 
that  the  colony  must  ere  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  thU  U 
Tin-  uxw  *jreat  vuw  which  has  hitherto  opened  to  proven]  ApkN| 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  impossibility  of  drawing  from 
population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the  op 
required  to  carry  them  on  Hitherto  the  chief  employment  found  I 
labour  and  capital  has  been  in  the  primary  productive  industries,  ■ 
these  industries  continuing  to  be  profitable  and  population  t*>  uicrp. 
whenever  the  prospect  of  profit  presents  itself,  manufactures,  adapt 
to  the  conditions  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  wiH  natral 
establish  themselves,  affording  other  investments  for  capital,  « 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  labour. 


Preparation  of  Haw  Materials. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  number  of  worf 
the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  product  of  pastoral  pi 
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Preparation  of  Food  Ftoosw 


The  establishments  connected  with  the  preparation  off  food  tail 
form  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  works  in  Vow  Sooth  Wale*  fill 
places  which  come  under  this  heading,  and  from  winds  udusi 
received,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  small,  owing  to  the  a1 
of  the  operations  carried  on,  although  the  output  may  be 
this  remark  applies  particularly  to  butter  factories :— 


vmm-mwm,**,* 


kr\  raff*  number  erf  Handi 


4 


If 

"4 


1 


I 


•Batter  ... 

CtlCflH ...... 

tComUjuetitii,  Coffee,  end  Sptaei 

Confectionery  ................ 

Coraflouf  i.  „  .„„„.„.. , 

Grameriea  .....,„., ...„, 

Flour 

Ice  end  fielrigeta*tog -. 

Jam  ud  FfUlt-euuitDff   ....... 

Meat  Preserving  and  Curing  . . . 

Stitfar  Mills  „„ 

Siurir  Keflneriw. , 

Vinegar.,  1 .....,.»..*,.. 

Total,. 


tj:. 


ii^a 


4-J-s 


IS 

.... 

u 


4T3 

■ 
as 
■ 

si 
m 
m 
tit 

IJSI 

am 
11 


M 

3 


at 
is 

45 

101 

1 


2 


UOiT 


IT 


*&    0,771 


647  .0,539 


V* 


1M 
71 


♦♦J 
«  < 


*  Including  1  butterine  factory. 


t  Including  1  condensed  milk  factory. 


Included  with  the  foregoing  figures  are  21  female  overseers  or 
agers,  5  clerks,  635  workers  in  the  factor}-,  and  14  persons  workinj 
side  factory — in  all,  675  females,  of  whom  23  were  children,  In 
establishments  as  aerated  water  factories,  breweries,  butter  and  < 
factories,  flour  and  sugar  mills,  and  jam  factories,  there  is  a  large  ft 
tion  in  the  amount  of  labour  employed,  in  some  seasons  many  more] 
being  engaged  than  in  others.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  above  von 
a  j»ortion  of  the  year  there  are  probably  fully  1,500  more  hands  esq 
than  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  brewing  industry  has  l>een  stationary  since  1886,  when  am 
of  3d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  manufacture  of  T 
open   to  question,   however,   whether    the  falling  off  in 
in    comparison   with   the   growing  population,  is   due   to 
as  there  is  evidence  that  the  depression  which  marked  the 
the   different   colonies  during   the  year  immediately   pr 
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about  a  lessened  demand  for  all  forms  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
ice  value  of  ale  and  beer  imported,  and  on  which  duty  was 
ing  1896,  was  £246,625 — not  a  very  large  amount  consider- 
£\ 63,801  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle,  which  the  colonial 
i  are  only  now  attempting  to  produce  on  any  extensive  scale, 
wing  table  illustrates  the  present  position  of  the  brewing  and 
industry  and  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years;  the 
manufactured  in  1886-87  must  be  accepted  as  approximate 
I  those  given  for  the  next  four  years,  during  which  period  the 
1  year  did  not  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  represent  the 
s  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891 
ely : — 


Tear. 

Hands 

Manufacture  of 

Employed. 

Ale,  Beer,  etc. 

No. 

gallons. 

1886-87 

987 

10,000,000 

1887-88 

804 

9,300,300 

1888-89 

850 

9,515,200 

1889-90 

836 

9,619,600 

1890-91 

793 

10,594,020 

1892 

745 

10,807,200 

1893 

685 

9,753,200 

1894 

744 

9,506,400 

1895 

848 

9,821,840 

1896 

791 

10,177,360 

x>wth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony, 
manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  have  now  become  important 
s,  the  output  in  1896  being  571,140  cwt  of  sugar  and  2,520,580 
I  molasses.  Since  1887  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
■ea  of  land  planted  with  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  year  ended 
1,  1897,  there  were  31,053  acres  under  this  crop,  of  which 
cres  were  productive.  In  1877-8  the  number  of  sugar-mills 
of  which  24  used  steam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by 
id  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.     These  had 

in  the  year  1885-86  to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by 
iDst  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
turned  out  had  correspondingly  increased  ;  but  since  that  time 
in  the  value  of  sugar  has  caused  the  closing  of  many  of  the 
itablishments,  and  the  cane  grown  has  been  to  an  increasing 
»ld  to  the  large  factories,  which  pay  to  the  growers  a  price 
tly  below  that  given  prior  to  1885.     Almost  everywhere  the 

to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  central 
nents  is  increasing.  In  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  small 
rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger  establishments, 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  industrial  process  of  sugar 


5*> 


nuking,  the  planters  attending  solely  to  tb» 
The  following  shows  the  partacolan  of  the  si 
ten  yean: — 


Y«tv 


1888-87 
1887*48 
1888-80 

1889-90 
1890-91 

um 

18M 
1805 

1898 


No. 
57 
57 
36 
38 
81 
24 
•25 
S3 


FOu 

7 

7 

„.-., 

1 
3 
2 
I 
I 


2,210 
1*980 

3,034 

• 

3,594 

3,244 

M71 

3,430 

3,479 


©ws^ 


18 

70 
18 

• 

4 

7 


888,890 
48*780 
478.605 
482,788 
444.&1 
571,140 


•Not 

In  addition  to  the  1,475  hands  usually  employed  in  1896,  the 
92  others  employed  at  busy  periods,  comprising  altogether  1,687 
very  possible  that  casual  hands  have  been  included  in  some  of  tfc 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement 

There  was  only  one  establishment  in  the  colony  for  refining  m 
in  1896.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  during  the  year  was  6 
cwt,  of  which  350,840  cwt.  was  imported,  chiefly  from  Queenslan 
remaining  509,160  cwt.  comprised  raw  sugar  produced  in  Net 
Wales.  The  ret  urns  relating  to  sugar  refineries  for  the  last  ten  y< 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year. 

Sufrar 
Ketlnerius. 

Hands 
employed. 

Quantity 

of  Sugar 

1   melted. 

''         Year. 

Sugar 
Refineries. 

Bands    . 
employed. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

1 

No. 

No, 

1886-87 

2 

214 

510,000 

1892 

1 

378 

18S7-88 

1 

200 

537,900 

1893 

2 

872 

1888-80 

1 

210 

550,149 

1894 

2      ■ 

440 

1889-90 

1 

230 

600,000 

1895 

1 

842 

1890-91 

1 

300 

6GOf00O 

1896 

1    i 

391 

The  hands  given  alwve  as  engaged  during  the  year  are  only  i 
constant  employment ;  in  addition,  there  are  many  m 
longer  or  shorter  periods  in  discharging  ships,  storing  sugar,  I 
work  incidental  to  the  trade. 

Almost  from  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-growing  i 
South  Wales,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  largely 
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Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  mills  on  the  Clarence, 
ichmond,  and  the  Tweed  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
rork.  This  company  also  owns  the  only  sugar  refinery  in  the 
r,  where  the  produce  of  their  local  mills  is  refined,  together  with 
ion  of  the  output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland. 
t  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  ample  for 
lg  the  flour  consumed  in  the  colony  ;  and  the  close  approach  of 
South  Wales  to  the  position  of  producing  sufficient  grain  for  its 
equirements  will  not,  therefore,  make  an  increase  in  the  number 
lr-mills  probable,  as  those  in  existence  are  not  kept  going  to  their 
ipacity.  The  figures  in  the  following  table  approximate  closely  to 
tual  amount  of  wheat  treated  in  the  local  mills : — 


•- 

New  South  Wales 
Wheat  treated. 

Imported  Wheat 
treated. 

Total  Wheat 
treated. 

Total  Floor 
made. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

tons. 

■87 

2,402,057 

984,773 

3,386,830 

67,736 

•88 

4,460,629 

233,535 

4,694,164 

93,883 

89 

3,975,090 

2,238,330 

6,213,360 

129,445 

40 

2,442,000 

3,255,168 

5,697,168 

118,691 

41 

5,049,000 

634,008 

5,683,008 

118,396 

► 

3,120,340 

883,292 

4,003,632 

83,409 

I 

6,356,260 

459,740 

6,816,000 

142,000 

[ 

5,426,262 

254,010 

5,680,272 

118,339 

> 

5,947,859 

358,861 

6,306,720 

131,390 

\ 

4*354,224 

2,238,576 

6,592,800 

137,350 

acularo  of  the  flour-mills  in  operation  in  the  colony  for  the  last 
in  are  given  below : — 


Flour-milk. 

Tear. 

Floor- mills. 

No. 

Hone- 
power. 

Hands 
Employed. 

No. 

Horse- 
power. 

Hands 
Employed* 

8-87 
7-88 
ft-48 
9-90 
9-01 

133 
128 
110 
103 
102 

2,650 
2,781 
2,877 
2,638 
2,363 

571 
599 
628 
635 
594 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

72 

87 
83 
87 
81 

1,936 
2,531 
3,305 
3,611 
3,448 

568 

699 
696 
678 
721 
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A-.  a  •*'o«i!-^rowii,iLr  «■■•:;:. try  N»--v  >-»uth  \Val»-s  i<*  apparently  *\ 
:-.  I'apf-'l  i"i'  *.}:♦■  ii:a:.:ifai:tv.r»-  ■■£  w.  ■•i!.-n  iv..-U?  and  ac^ordi:;^ 
industry  **"a-  "i;«-  •»£  th»-  •:arli«-»t  nriraiii^-d  in  tht-  •.■••I-«ny.     Th<-  »knd 

*-,  proJnot*-  tlj"  jo<\'d  Ilia!::i£:ii;t'1.r*-  •■£  W.  -  .lii-n  L'  h«k  hn\VrV»T,  ha.*  so 
v.  jr.  }|  I  i  t  r.  J  *  ■  .vj'.-i  :<•.»*.  S-v»*rai  £ai;?ori'rs  l;:iv-  .-tru^^l  :il«.«:i^  £-»r  .son 
»#•■*.  ljavi-  ruri'l"  no  h-ailway.  th«-  larjt-t  »-t:ili]i-lni)iiits  tiiuiinflj  it  l 
t'j  a-l'l  t*»  t!i*-ir  lrjsin*-«»s  thr  Tiiakii:^  ».-£  sl« »| ■  cluthinc,  by  which 
t}j«-y  ha-.*-  >*«:»*n  *nabl*rtl  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  The  machinery  i 
of  tli«r  inills  is  not  of  th»-  b»st  kin»l,  and  altogether  the  indoatrj 
appointing. 
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>  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  operation, 
imber  of  employes,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  during 
>f  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 

Woollen- 

1             Hands  Employed. 

Quantity  of 
Woollen  Cloth 
manufactured. 

fnilla. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

yards. 

1886-87 

8 

104 

78 

182 

324,788 

1887-88 

5 

101 

71 

172 

348,000 

1888-89 

5 

117 

60 

177 

241,000 

1889-90 

5 

110 

62 

172 

207,500 

1890-91 

4 

94 

61 

155 

310,000 

1892 

5 

127 

58 

185 

202,088 

1893 

5 

144 

59 

203 

440,500 

1894 

5 

159 

62 

221 

461,000 

1895 

5 

175 

67 

242 

613.500 

1896 

5 

162 

70 

232 

588,015 

m  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-mills 
oration  has  decreased,  and  that  the  five  now  at  work  provide 
yment  for  232  persons  only.  During  the  years  from  1882  to  1884  a 
erably  greater  number  of  hands  were  employed.  It  will  be  observed 
he  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  is  stated  to  have  been  manu- 
ed  bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  hands  employed.  The  figures 
b  down  from  the  manufacturers'  own  returns,  and  are  given  for 
they  are  worth. 

employment  afforded  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  has  kept  pace 
he  growth  of  population,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  table  below, 
iproved  efficiency  of  the  machinery  employed  is,  however,  apparent- 
increased  output : — 


Boot 
Factories, 

Hand*  Employed. 

Boat* 

Year. 

KalML 

Female*. 

TaUd. 

Manufactured, 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

pun. 

1886^87 

68 

1,856 

416 

2,272 

1,881,210 

1887-88 

60 

1,837 

436 

2,273 

2,278,612 

1838-89 

57 

1,618 

427 

2,045 

2,559,980 

1889-90 

59 

i,av» 

m 

2,420 

2,196,815 

1890-91 

60 

2,262 

544 

2,806 

2.634,254 

11*92 

66 

2,230 

478 

2,708 

2,500,000 

IVKJ 

54 

2,429 

661 

3.U!«> 

2,545,061 

1894 

68 

2,7  IS 

704 

3,420 

2,611,700 

1895 

66 

2,852 

891 

3,743 

2,721,132 

1896 

82 

2,059 

840 

3,499 

2,507,169 

m  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
imber  of  hands  from  2,272  in  1886-87  to  3,743  in  1895,  while  the 
ar  of  establishments  was  almost  the  same  as  it  was  nine  years  before. 
)6  the  hands  decreased  in  number  to  3,499,  despite  the  inclusion 
3  first  time  of  a  number  of  small  factories  employing  four  hands. 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  large  factories  to  supersede  small 
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works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of  competition  in  thia  1 
of  manufacture.  The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  1 
rose  from  334  in  1886-87  to  552  in  1895,   while  in   ISM, 
to  the  change  in  the  system  of  tabulation,  the  average  was  only  <„ 
The  number  of  pain  of  boots  manufactured  during  the  latter  year  | 
2,567, 1 69.     This  quantity  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  thai  shown  in  1 
of  the  preceding  years,  when  a  much  smaller  number  of  bandit 
employed.     A  comparison  simply  by  pain  manufactured,  however,  t 
altogether  satisfactory.     The  description  of  boot  made  has  vary  1 
improved  of  late  yean,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
output  per  hand  is  not  quite  so  large  as  formerly. 


Metal  Wora 

The  number  of  metal  and  machinery  works  in  operation  dm 
the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  machinery 
plant  used,  were  as  follow : — 


;l»t 


Description  of  Works. 


Average  number  of  Hands  *s*ffaff1 


*>  If* 


ti 


i 


! 


AsrrfcmltttraJ  Tmpioment* 

IV.ikr  iiitkint;  „*„,*..,»..*« 

Httish .*»***  *.»-».. , 

Co)^r>uiitbiny  ,.«.+*-»..,.   .,.,.* 

Kn^ncvriTiic 

iiiil vnitiMiL  Iron   .  ♦ r . 

Iron  Works  mid  Foundries  M,rtt„, 

1*muJ    .r. .. , 

Railway  Carritirea*    „..,,., 

Railway  ami  Tramway  Workshops* 
Smelting    ..,.....*.♦.....,,....., 

TiiuunitmiHT ,,.j  .,,....... .. 

Wire- w  irk  in  if  ............ , 

Zinc  (ormixiL-xital)  , , « 

Other  Metal  Works.,  m. ., . , ., 

Total... ,..,.„ 


10 

11 

4 

4 

* 

4 

. , 

1 

s 

12 

3 

3 

4 

7 

70 

134 

64 

66 

a> 

25 

10 

a 

H 

7S 

£S 

33 

J 

a 

S 

i 

8 

0 

• 

4 

41 

SO 

27 

*7 

^ 

si 

41 

67 

-i 

1>H 

S 

4 

4 

& 

Hi 

4 

2 

■ 

1 

m* 

18 

25 

1 

1 

2T0 

424 

1OT 

t» 

m 

41 

40 

41 

lv61ft 

148 
901 

n 

04 

1,706 

390 

IS 
163 


m 
I 

ii 
I 

6 

SS 

111 

1 

8 


114 
44 

#f 

m 

194 

■ 
Iff 

mm 

I7f 


n 

in 


MS 
400 

w 

1,017 


ft 


7,600 


S*704 


7,449     7>LC» 


*  Including  1  establishment  making  railway  spring*. 

The  classification  of  works  connected  with  machinery,  engineering! 
and  foundries  presents  many  difficulties,  as  the  trades  are  in  many  cases  ■ 
carried  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  establishment,  and  what  one  ; 
designated  by  a  proprietor  an  "  engineering  establishment,"  may  : 
following  year  be  returned  as  a  "foundry,"  according  to  the  impor 
the  work  done  during  the  year.     The  various  descriptions  of  irom 
have  been  separately  shown  above,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
them,  but  the  figures  referring  to  kindred  industries  should  be 
together. 
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Id  in  Lin, 

l'i-i  ..r  ir<  i 
of  the  world- — su< 

d,  bat,  U8 
i  and  mineral*,  the  lc 

te   in 
and  wrought    iron 

ment  for  the  man 

i.     The  other  deaa 
nannfactiu  more  forw 

ud  in  12                    works;  the  w  iber 

tit.*  I  L8e  in 

pairing  railway  and 

7  numbering  1,730 

railway*. 

Bun  vrKRIALft, 

ctly  o  pre- 

flowing  table  shows    the  hands 
6:— 


Average  number  of  lUnda  einployrd. 

ry  ami 

Plant. 

c«ptl«i  of  WorkJL 

3  v 

w  5 
J  J 

*2 

e  I 
II 

d 

I 

B 

e 

Fl  \3i 

1 

1 

c 

Value. 

t 

6 

no 

7 
tM 

21 

l 
N 

SB 

847 

4 
211 

40 

45 
1,844 

4,460 

111,721 

I 

5 

29 

6 

44 

600 

SSI 

as 

13 

13 

213 

88 

305 

SJfiO 

8*386 

8 

2 

38 

8 

80 

M3 

ss 

$4 

6 

4 

164 

6 

48 

ad  {mis.*™  making 

8 

4 

1 

.. 

11 

.. 

16 

J.OSO 

3 

3 

2 

8 

16 

9 

26 

78 

SO 

34 

11 

88 

838 

89,002 

SJM 

447 
11 

131 

MB 
11 

231 

£,886 

BC2 

ISBvOSO 

16,230 

ItOtf  fti    '    - 

3 

3 

2 

16 

23 

§3 

3,1100 

lb 

I 

4 

100 

6t0S6 

004 

Ttrt 

17* 

M 

3,068 

881 

,m  \   178,470 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the. 
saw-mills,  etc.,  increased  at  a  good  rate  from  1886  to  1893,  bat 
the  latter  year  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  stagnation  mthebnkBiigt 
The  establishments  in  1886-87  numbered  323,  employing  a  total  nv 
of  3,284  persons,  while  in  1896  there  were  326  mills,  and  the  n« 
of  hands  employed  was  3,187.  The  capacity  of  plant  in  the  latter 
was  5,385  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  £265,020;  the  quaafti 
timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  169,600,000  superficial  last  1  men  ti 
The  number  of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  output  di 
the  past  ten  years  were : — 


Tew. 

Saw-mills. 

mptojtda 

*~«**~ 

No. 

No. 

1,000  sup.  feet. 

1886-87 

323 

3,284 

,110,000 

1887-88 

322 

3,254 

125,000 

1888-89 

817 

8,616 

186,000 

1889-90 

325 

3,578 

186,021 

1890-91 

346 

3,788 

901,506 

1892 

288 

4,573 

229,696 

1893 

283 

3,266 

196,114 

1894 

299 

3,257 

173,068 

1895 

315 

3,402 

180,000 

1896 

326 

3,187 

169,600 

The  industry  of  brickmaking  has  declined  in  importance,  and  n 
employs  only  two-fifths  of  the  hands  of  ten  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  i 
almost  entire  suspension  of  large  public  works,  and  to  the  lean 
activity  of  private  builders.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  hu 
employed  and  the  output  for  the  last  ten  years: — 


Year. 

Hands 
employed. 

Bricks  made. 

[         Year. 

Hands 
employed. 

Bricks  as 

No. 

thousands. 

No. 

thOQSAU 

1886-87 

2,959 

243,831 

1892 

1,504 

115,* 

1887-88 

2,230 

214,199 

1893 

1,357 

105,441 

1888-89 

2,124 

219,795 

1894 

1,242 

98,10 

1889-90 

1,874 

187,769 

1895 

1,211 

mjm 

1890-91 

2,018 

184,862 

1896 

1,295 

mm* 
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Light  aot  Heat. 

The  hands  employed  in  establishments  connected  with  lighting  and 
siting  showed  a  steady  increase  until  1893,  but  in  1894  and  1895  the 
aller  number  finding  employment  in  kerosene  and  gas  works  caused  a 
taction  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  of  550.  In  1896  the  intro- 
ction  of  labour-saying  machinery  was  responsible  for  a  further 
iuction  of  200  hands,  the  remainder  of  the  decrease  being  accounted 
r  by  the  exclusion  from  the  returns  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
stribution  of  gas.  With  this  explanation,  the  following  table  showing 
e  number  of  hands  employed  during  the  last  ten  years  is  given  : — 


Tear. 

Hands. 

You*. 

i 

Hands. 

1885-87 

1 
745 

1892 

1,895 

1887-88 

933          ! 

1893 

1,976 

1888-88 

1,299 

1894 

1,683 

1889-90 

1,414 

1895 

1,424 

1890-91 

1,545          > 

j         1896 

859 

The  condition  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  grouped  in  this 
ass  during  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


1 

Average  number  of  Handi  employed. 

Machinery  ind 
Hani. 

Description  of  Wortta. 

h 

1! 

m      b*  La 

a  1  5  pi 

i 

If 

1 

i 

i 
1 

Value. 

ke    ........ ., 

4 

27 
4f 

1 

1 

m 

2 

4 

4 
30 

m 

107 

s 

m 

46 
407 

1 

1 

IB 

70  1      09 
134    3,041 
ft*l       0£5 

34  I       *0 

UftflDO 

Ktrie  lteht  , 

Lxuaoo 

lH>M*MllMrM4>ft"M< 

I.1P6  1*0 

15,000 

Total  .. .... 

7# 

30 

44 

1T0 

fi» 

£0 

g£ft     4.i,7'» 

uwatjm 

The  majority  of  the  hands,  as  will  be  seen,  found  employment  in 
is-works,  of  which  there  were  42  in  operation  during  the  year  1896, 
nploying  621  hands.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was  1,817 
ifllion  cubic  feet>  to  produce  which  about  171,000  tons  of  coal  were 
nd,  giving  an  average  of  about  10,600  feet  of  gas  for  each  ton  of 
*L    The  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  past  nine  years  was : — 


Thousand  cubic 

Year.  feet  of  gas. 

1887-S8    1,361,408 

1888-89    1,379,150 

1889-90    1,434,942 

1890-91    1,512,232 

1892 1,670,944 


Thousand  cubio 
Year.  feet  of  gas. 

1893 1,805,812 

1894 1,772,557 

1895 1,822,243 

1,816,613 
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The  rate  charged  to  consumers  Taries  a 
3s.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  17a.  6A  in 
prices  for  street  lighting  vary  from  £4  15a>  par 
Sydney  to  £10  in  Hay.  The  price  charged  by  the  ] 
to  private  consumers  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  has  T 
to  4s.  3d.  per  1,000  feet  The  total  consumption  of  j_ 
suburbs  during  1896  was  1,530,602,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  ', 
and  suburbs  1,236,600,000  cubic  feet  From  these  figures  it  fioDm 
that  the  consumption  per  inhabitant  in  Sydney  waa  3»740  edbio  ba\ 
and  in  Melbourne,  2,752  cubic  feet 


PEnrrara  Tradsb. 

The  trades  connected  with  printing  and  bookbinding 
keenly  affected  by  general  prosperity  or  depression  than  any  other  ii 
try.     The  fluctuation  in  trade  matters  will  be  seen  frost  the  figtwi 
relating  to  employment  in  printing  and  allied  works  dating  the  kit 

nine  years : — 


Hands 


4jm 


,.-    4,7*1 


1887-88  3,771 

1888-89  4,378 

1889-90  4,688 

1890-91   4,200 

1892 4,494 

The  following   shows  the  subdivision  of  the  hands   for  the  veir 
1896  :— 


Yttfc, 

1808. 

1894. 

1806. 

1896. 


F.1&rtroty|*Enu  and  rt*r*otjpinff  . 
rajicr  tuftit  boxen,  ete,  **.*..♦., 

Paper * . .  * 

Prin  Li  njj  and  book  binding' 
Printing  materkla  .,,,„. 


T&tAl 


i 

1 


5 

I 

fitff 
I 


:.3i 


315 


27 


i 

m 

3 


3,&5Q 


1*7 


a* 

ITS 

n 

40 


■I 
•2i 
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Vehicles  and  Saddlery. 

ber  of  large  establishments  connected  with  the  manufacture 

and  saddlery  is  not  great,  the  average  number  of  hands 

a  all  works  being  only  ten.     The  following  figures  refer  to 


Si 

°j 

Average  number  of  Hand!  employed. 

Machinery  and 
Plant. 

a  0*  Work*. 

i 

6 

■ 

U1 

I 

1 

a 

Value. 

s-lrees,  Whips,  Ac. . 

13P 
S 

170 

41 

1 

II 

6 

A 

1,02a 
*»i 

T 

5 
1 

1 

1,S» 

sue 
11 

m 

11 

30 

27,917 

4,471 

875 

al   „. 

171 

£20 

20 

e 

tJBR 

lii 

lr5vi 

188 

ujm 

\y  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  forestry,  the  timbers  of 
are  very  suitable  for  coach  and  waggon  building,  and  it  is 
•he  immediate  future  will  see  them  more  generally  used  for  this 
There  is  room  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  establishment  of 
•  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  which  are  at  present  largely  im- 
1  the  United  States  ;  and  if  they  were  conducted  on  American 
irould  probably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  trade. 


Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

he  year  1896,  works  connected  with  the  building  or  refitting 
lployed  1,132  hands,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  whom 
ed  in  or  about  the  port  of  Sydney.  Nearly  all  the  docks, 
Sydney,  where  is  situated  the  Sutherland  Dock,  one  of  the 
le  graving  docks  yet  constructed.  A  more  detailed  description 
ties  existing  in  the  colony  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping 
id  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  "Shipping"  : — 


1- 

Average  number  of  Hand*  employed. 
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The  furniture  and  allied  trades  now  employ  300 
the j  did  seven  yean  ago,  the  numbers  being : — 


Oat 


Tear.  Huxls  onploytd. 

1S86-87  1.380 

1887-88  1,328 

1888-80  1,477 

1889-90  1,424 

1890-91  1,234 


Twr. 


1803. 
1804. 
1806. 
1896. 


m 

772 
1,167 


The  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  was  continuous  frosn  1888  to 
1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  showed  a  satisfactory  increase,  the  labor 
conditions  being  greatly  improved  in  1896.  Included  with  the  843 
hands  engaged  in  making  furniture  are  300  Chinese.  Formerly  the 
number  of  these  aliens  occupied  in  the  cabinet-making 
much  larger,  but  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  has  effectually 
the  recruiting  of  hands  for  the  shops  employing  them,  and  by  psMsf  a 
premium  on  their  labour  has  enabled  them,  where  they  remained  m  bbi 
employment  of  the  furniture  factories,  to  obtain  higher  wages.  Of  has 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the  Chinese  workman  It 
abandon  their  old  employment,  and  combine  in  threes  and  fours  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  co-operative  shops. 
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Miscellaneous  Industries. 

ides  the  industries  already  dealt  with,  there  are  numerous  others 
adily  falling  under  any  of  the  categories  into  which  the  manufac- 
have  been  grouped.  These  have  been  placed  together  in  the 
bag  table,  though  there  is  little  relation  between  any  two  there 
ed.  None  of  the  industries,  tobacco-manufacturing  and  soap  and 
^-making  perhaps  excepted,  finds  employment  for  any  large  number 
ds;  but  many  of  them  promise  to  develop  into  important  interests, 
re  is  an  ample  field  for  them  in  the  colony. 
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b  table  includes,  under  "Other  Industries,"  one  of  each  of  the 
ing  : — Bee  hives,  cutlery,  explosives,  horse  and  cattle  medicines, 
lescent  gas-light  mantles,  leather  belting,  photo-engraving,  port- 
aus  and  bags,  revolving  shutters  (wood),  rubber  goods,  sewing 
nee,  sausage  skins,  tobacco  pipes,  trunks  (iron),  varnishes,  and 
drives.  These  have  been  combined  in  order  that  particulars  of 
tainess  of  individual  firms  may  not  be  disclosed. 
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Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  the  i 
tare  of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  be  expected*  is  firmly  mtahliabeil  1 
quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  bowwrr,  an  vet  bot  small,  i 
in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported  at  lower  prices.  Com 
aoap  of  local  make  is  cheaper  than  the  imported  article,  and  being  i 
much  better,  it  usually  commanda  the  local  market*  The  quantit?  m 
in  1886-87  was  155,430  cwt.,  which  had,  bowevttr,  decreased  to  15<y 
cwt.  in  1896*  The  quantity  of  candles  manufactured  wa*  2,199^ 
lb.  in  1886-87,  and  3,734,050  lb.  in  1896,  and  the  supply, 
eluding  imports,  was  4,915,042  lb.  and  6,334,916  IK  reap^ttn 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  during  1 
past  ten  years.  The  quantities  stated  in  the  table  are  thorn 
tontfld  by  the  manufacturers,  and  are  given  for  what  they  are  wor 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  information  for  years  previous  to  1$ 
is  but  little  to  be  relied  on  i — 


Quwtitirt  | 

V* 

Fkctorio. 

Hand* 
employed. 

\«ar. 

Soip, 

No. 

H* 

cwt* 

lb. 

i^m^n 

46 

3*21 

155,430 

2J99,» 

1887-88 

52 

367 

190,060 

2,442,960 

I£*8S—89 

G9 

3»7 

198,880 

3*790,700 

ISH^OO 

30 

250 

164,800 

2,388, 140 

JHIK)-91 

27 

194 

144,890 

1,545, 920 

1K!>2 

21 

257 

n  o.faio 

3,%Mj:40 

i«i:i 

51 

411 

IS0,576 

3,510,155 

\tm 

49 

467 

204,023 

4,765,109 

IW5 

50 

476 

299,356 

4,632,730 

1896 

43 

370 

150,373 

3,734,050 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of  local  manufacture  hat,  to  i 
very  large  extent,  superseded  that  of  the  imported  articles.  The  anon 
of  cigars  made  in  the  colony  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  small  eoi 
pared  with  the  total  quantity  consumed.  In  1886-7  there  were  10^6911 
of  leaf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  in  1896  tl 
quaii tity  had  increased  to  169,520  lb.  The  weight  of  each  description 
tobacco  used  in  the  colony  during  1 896  amounted  to  : — 


DMcrfptioa 

Imported 
lLwlificttir«4. 

Maricmtfaa 
Colony- 

TofcvL 

Tobacco  .,,,,,, 

lb. 

943,833 

179,492 

67,470 

lb. 
1,857,616 
16,553 
169,520 

lb. 
2,  £01,449 

Cigars  .im, •■*■■* .♦ 

196,045 

Cigarettes   ,.. ,„, 

236,990 

MUSUFACTTEE  OF  TOBACCO. 
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rge  anoint  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
rolony,  the  proportion  during  1S96  being  692,913  IK  of  imported 
iefly  American,  to  1,349,776  IK  of  Xew  Sooth  Wake  leal  The 
y  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  made  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  the 
of  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
The  qoantity  of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems* 
are  taken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  As  ingredients 
ban  tobacco  leaf  are  known  to  lie  used  in  the  making  of  tobacco* 
obable  that  the  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  locally-grown  leaf 
e  too  high.  The  proportion  of  leaf  not  used  would  be  about 
cent,  of  the  total  weight. 


•  Tobacco  Lai  wed. 

Qnanthy  mwnhrt 

New  Sooth  W*k*  Leal. 

Imported  LeaL 

Tobacco 

C*»ra. 

CSganttv*. 

IK 

IK 

IK 

IK 

IK 

• 

1,611,527 

552,217 

2,147,41$ 

6,057 

10,269 

> 

1,463,515 

610,485 

2,062,380 

3.624 

$,396 

> 

1,440,244 

545,743 

1,971.394 

5.393 

9,200 

) 

1,345,631) 

569,420 

1.S92.592 

4,120 

18,32$ 

t 

1,403,240 

639,14$ 

1,982,991 

3,412 

,     55,985 

> 

1,429,136 

617,608 

1,964,624 

5,12$ 

76,992 

* 

;            1,284,582 

597,482 

1,776,560 

4$0 

105,024 

I 

j            1,312,575 

540,009 

1,732,496 

5,117 

114,971 

> 

1,331,934 

• 

636,2S7 

1,833,744 

11,147 

;   126,320 

> 

j            1,349,776 

693,913 

1,857,616  j 

16,553 

169,520 

*  Stalks  and  fibre  of  leaf  removed. 

Government  Employes. 

Government  of  the  colony  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
market,  as,  according  to  the  Blue  Book  for  1894,  it  had  then  in 
no  less  than  31,741  persons,  including  those  temporarily  engaged, 
eluding  all  persons  who  were  merely  entitled  to  receive  fees  from 
blic  for  services  rendered.  The  police  were  included  in  these 
,  but  only  such  of  the  defence  forces  as  were  in  receipt  of  regular 
l  Of  the  number  given,  less  than  18,000  could  be  called  civil 
«  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  employed.  A 
■nt  of  the  Service  as  it  now  stands  will  not  be  available  until  the 
f  the  "Public  Service  List." 

2k 


■  ..^ 
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The  following  table  gives  the  distribution 
ments  in  1894 : — 


Department. 


Chief  Secretary 

Railways  and  Tramways   

Public  Instruction  

Public  Worka  

Postmaster-General  (Poet  and  Telegraphs) 

Colonial  Treasurer  

Justice  and  Attorney-General 

Lands 

Mines  and  Agriculture  

Other  Departments  (Executive,  Legislature,  and  Mint), 

Total ." 


The  figures  given  above  included  a  large  number  of  _ 
only  partially  employed  during  the  year,  and  were  in  receipt  of  v«J 

small  salaries. 

Steam  Power. 

The  power  used  in  the  colony  for  manufacturing, 
other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  162,462  horse-power,  or  126" 
for  every  thousand  persons,  a  rate  comparing  not  unfavourably 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement,  competed 
from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Country. 

Hone-power 
employed. 

Per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

United  Kingdom    

thousands. 
9,200 
4,520 
6,200 
2,240 
2,150 

830 

740 

810 

250 

France  

110 

Germany    

130 

R  u  ssia 

30 

Austria 

Italy 

50 
30 

Spain    

40 

Belgium   

140 

Holland    

United  States 

340 

14,400 

162 

80 
240 

New  South  Wales 

126 

Of  the  total  power  employed  in  the  colony,  by  far  the  greater 
is  derived  from  steam.  The  services  for  which  the  power  is  1 
thown  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  thatfc 
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?r  transport  absorb  89,614  horse-power,  or  over  55  per  cent,  of  the 
I  horse-power  employed.     The  information  with  regard  to  transport 
manufactories  is  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  approximate  for  the  other 
LStries : — 


Industries  employing  power. 


Horse-power. 


Transport,  Land N 68,500 

Transport,  Water  21,114 

Manufactories,  etc 33,253 

Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Dairy  Fanning  ...  18,220 

Mining '  9,875 

Miscellaneous 11,500 

Total 162,462 


iew  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  placed  as  to  be  avail- 
j  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

larger  portion  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam  ; 
ome  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  gas  is  employed  ;  the  other 
rer  used  is  in  a  few  cases  hydraulic  or  electric,  while  the  balance 
iprises  machinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  table  given 
>w  the  number  of  establishments  using  machinery  is  shown,  with  the 
regate  horse-power.  By  the  term  "  full  capacity  "  is  understood  the 
rer  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  boilers  or  machinery,  and  by 

term  "power  actually  used"  the  power  required  to  work  the  pro- 
tea: — 


Classification      Industries. 


5  c 

ill 

=21 


Full  Capacity  of 
Machinery. 


Steam. 


Gas. 


Other 
Power 


Power  actually 
used. 


Steam.     Gas.    £  * 


tting  raw  material,  the  product  of 

pastoral  pursuits 

inected  with  food  and  drink,  or  the 

preparation  thereof 

thing  and  textile  fabrics   

Iding  materials  

tal  works,  machinery,  etc    

p-building,  repairing,  etc 

■nit u  re,  bedding,  etc 

>ks,  paper,  printing,  etc.  

nicies,  saddlery,  and  harness    

fat,  fuel,  and  heat   

ter  works  

Total   


197 

6S3 
51 

558 

211 
12 
27 

149 
14 
61 

155 


2,118 


h.p. 
3,043 

15,989 

426 

7,665 

7,319 

1,062 

144 

590 

124 

2,756 

1,890 


h.p.     h.p. 
8       22 


78 
14 

137 
64 

120 


269 

203 

111 

57 

4 
114 
588 

4 

3;i,920 
112 


41,008  1,473'2,358 


h.p.     h.p.  h.p. 
2,350|        6,     18 


12,765 

285 

6,292 

5,467 

627 

119 

522 

106 

1,708 

1,394 


185, 
174, 

ior>. 

411 
363J 


65 
14 
93 
55 
65 


26S 


31,634  1,0371  582 


5l6  EMPLOYMENT  AND  MaMClKXV. 

Very  few  manufactories  ue  different  kindi  of  motive  pora 
same  time,  their  number  not  exceeding  twenty. 

Returns  regarding  the  employment  of  machinery  in  waaadmdtari 
been  obtained  for  some  few  years,  and  the  aggregate  figures  lor  en 
are  given  below.  The  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth 
years  previous  to  1892  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  are  moi 
approximate  : — 


Year. 

Ilont  powif  of  JHtocalM^F 

MDplojpn  Id  MMMritacaviML 

1886-47 

25,192 

1887-38 

20,152 

1888-89 

24,990 

1889-90 

25,790 

1890-91 

24,662 

1892 

28,061 

1893 

27,162 

1894 

29,197 

1895 

31,802 

1S96 

33,253 

The  importance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to  the  coal  n 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,78Q,9< 
raised  and  1,589,263  tons  required  for  local  consumption  in 
755,000  tons  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  adkfi 
158,000  tons  consumed  by  gas-works.  The  total  value  of  fuel  en 
was  .£425,161,  of  which  £396,375  was  the  value  of  coal ;  the  v 
tire  wood,  gas,  or  other  fuel  was,  therefore4,  not  considerable. 

Value  of  Production. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  noi 
t aiiietl  every  year,  as  the  labour  and  expense  involved  in  obtaini 
information  are  very  considerable.  The  last  year  fur  which  tin 
full  particulars  is  1892.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  total 
of  articles  produced,  or,  where  manufacturing  in  its  restricted  s 
not  carried  on,  tin*  increased  value  to  materials  from  treatmei 
£16,098,630 :  and  the  value  of  materials  used,  including  fuel, £8,21 
the  difference,  £7,798,790,  representing  the  production.  This  la 
may  again  Im?  divided  into  £4,408,836,  the  amount  of  wage 
and  £3,339,9.r>4,  the  earnings  of  capital.  What  is  the  income,  p 
so  called,  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industries,  apart  from  ra 
interest  on  l>orrowed  capital  and  trade  losses,  was  not  ascertains 
attempt  to  arrive  at  this  sum  was  made,  but  the  results  dednec 
the  information  supplied  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  and  m 
fore  not  given.  In  the  following  statement  the  various  elements 
are  shown  for  each  class  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  amount  « 
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embarked.     By  fixed  capital  is  understood  the  value  of  lands 
ildings,  machinery,  and  plant : — 


Class  off  Industry. 


Fixed 


Vah»«T 
1  ;  ArUclrt  nro- 

I  Total  Value  of  Value  of  *■*■*.  , 
Wags  .M*teriato  Fuel  "J™?* 
paid.  used.      |    used.       maurial. 

I  fro. 

tmtmrat. 

1  I 


ferial,  the  product  of  Pas- 
Pursuits. 

d  with  Food  and  Drink  or 
•reparation  thereof. 

and  Textile  Fabrics   

Materials  

irks.  Machinery,  etc 

ling.  Repairing-,  etc i 

;.  Bedding,  etc 

aper.  Printing,  Engraving, 

Harness,  and  Saddlery 

lei,  and  Heat    


No.    I 
140 


£ 
606,908 


611  4,100,034 

250  904,888 

600  .  2,798,060 

267  .  3,326,240 

32  '  769,044 

70  242,911 

100  1,549,332 

186  ,  449,766 

57  .  1,825,320 

137  ,  1,077,466 


Total 2,319     17,538,979 


151,134 


£ 
350,600 


680,204  !  3,123,697 

I 

465,291  !  865,443 

742,736  918,193 

1,227,439  1,273,183  j 

119,079  88,462  I 

88,112  J  164,211  I 

482,910  273,049  ' 

227,335  210,924  ! 

208,730  139,274  I 

165,866  467,146 


£ 
16,410 

83,546 

1,772 

94,978 

193,167 

1,965 

747 

«,358 

3,188 
14,073 
9,967 


£ 
729,908 

4,899,007 

1,650,415 

2,031^30 

3,274,116 

262,475 


1,089,319 

645,696 
597,149 
820,428 


4,458,836     7,874,682  »  425,161      10,098,629 


value  of  wool  washed  has  been  omitted  from  the  total  under  the 
g  of  value  of  articles  produced  and  increased  value  to  materials 
1 ;  so  also  has  the  value  of  repairs  effected  in  Government  work- 
and  docks. 

1  not  possible  to  give  like  information  to  what  is  shown  in  the 
ing  table  in  regard  to  the  year  1896  ;  but  the  total  value  of  pro- 
n,  apart  from  the  materials  used,  may  be  set  down  at  £7,243,700, 
this  amount  wages  represent  £3,961,300. 

value  of  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
ted  for  1880  and  some  succeeding  years,  and  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
;  table.  The  figures  are  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for 
the  details  of  which  are  given  above. 


Year. 

Value  of  Production. 

£ 

1880 

4,437,700 

1885 

6,296,000 

1890 

7,615,000 

1892 

7,798,786 

1894 

6,726,750 

1895 

6,965,100 

1896 

7,243,700 

employment  and  production  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages 
o  establishments  classed  for  statistical  purposes  as  manufactories 
s  the  49,055  hands  accounted  for  in  the  tables,  there  are  otf 


5i8  emplotmmst  jsd  pmmccnoaL 

actually  engaged  in  manufacturing 

These  comprise  persons  working  in 

ments  too  small  to  be  properly  f 

foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  1 

ment  using  steam,  or,  when  steam  is  not  i 

are  usually  employed.     It  is  ei 

10,960  females  who  are  thus  excluded  Cram 

comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in 

companies  of  less  than  four ;  and  wheelwrights,  1 

other  workers  of  the  same  type,  whose  estabtishBaanfai 

repairing  shops,  such  as  are  found  in  every  village  of  the 

females  are  mainly  seamstresses,  milliners,  i 

their  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  women  working  onfenri 

factories  are  a  far  more  important  body  than  the  hands  em] 

within  those  establishments. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  w**n«fa*< 
processes  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  at  65,300,  and  the  valued 
production  at  £7,955,000,  which  includes  £711,300,  the  value* 
work  of  the  hands  not  included  in  the  returns  of  factories.  The 
the  figures  which  will  be  quoted  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  ch 


Importation  of  Labour. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  the 
been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manufsc 

of  the  colony  ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  wbc 
arrived  here  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  those  who  hai 
the  other  Australasian  colonies  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  po 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  question  of  the  importation  of  labou 
not  been  largely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  this  colony.  The 
enactment  on  the  subject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  3S 
No.  29,  which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyoc 
colony  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall 
binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into  withi 
colony,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been 
and  subscril>ed  to  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  authorised  u 
behalf  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wal 

Wages. 

In    New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other   Australian  colonic 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  created  a  demand  for  labour 
kinds  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant 
laljourers  from  other  countries.     This  demand,  which  was 


for  many  years,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of  wajsa 
higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  older  lands.     During  1892,hQfl 
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»8ion  in  trade  there  came  a  partial  reduction  in  wages, 
and  the  two  following  years  this  became  general  The 
the  average  weekly  wages  in  various  trades  during  1896. 
rates  of  representative  trades  from  the  year  1821  to  the 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  work 
the  industrial  history  of  the  colony.  In  the  numerous 
flrhich  work  is  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly 
i  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  a  week  is 
-eight  hours'  work,  and  the  rates  quoted  show,  therefore, 
wages  which  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 


SOAORD  15  TRRATHQ  RAW  MATERIAL,  THK  PRODCCT  OP  PASTORAL  PlUBlTm. 


2   5 
2   0 


Boiling-down. 
d.  1  £  a.  d. 


0  2  0 
0  15 
0  I  1  16 


Tallowmen  , 
Oilmakers 


£  s.  d. 
2    0    0, 
2    0    0 


£  a  d. 

1  18    0 
I  16    0 


Tannerie*. 


I  4  10 

[2  5 
I  2  10 
1  2  8 
I  3    0 


5  0 
2  8 
2  8 
2  8 
2  10 


2  10  0 

1  16  0 

2  0  0 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 


Tanners    «  2    5    0 

Rollermen    2  10    0 


1  10  0 

1  10  0 

Yardmen J2    2    0       1  10  0 

Limemen I  2    0    0       I  10  0 


Wooi-KtUfhinff* 

2    5  0  Wooldrieni ,2    2 

2    0  0  Woolsoakers    2    0 

2    0  0  Skinmen !  1  16 

1  16  0  Bearers  and  Drivers 1  16 


0  • 

1  10 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

1  16 

0 

0 

I  13 

0 

instance  this  class  of  work  b  done  by  piecework,  and  the  weekly  earnings  given 
nts  earned  on  those  lines. 


>  in  Trades  coxmctkd  ami  Food  and  Drink,  or  tub  preparation  thereof. 

Aerated  WaUrt. 

5  0  0     2  10  0  1  Washers   115  0.  0  10  0 

,4  0  0     2    0  0  Wirers ■  1  15  0  i  0  15  0 

2  0  01  10  0  Corkers 115  0i  0  15  0 

2  0  01    0  0  |  Labellers 0  15  O;  0    8  0 


tctory 


Bread,  Biscuit*,  and  Cvn/ectionery. 


4    0    0 


3    0 
0  15 


0    0 


1  10 
0    8 


Bakers 3    0  0 

Forewomen :  1  10  0 

Biscuit-bakers    !  3    0  0 

Boys 10  0 

Girls I  0  10  0 


Bi-eicerie*. 


4    0  0     2  12 

2  10  0  I  1  15 

2  10  0  j  2    0 

2  10  0:2    0 

2    2  0  ;  1  10 


6  Bottlers  . 
0  Coopers  . 
0  i  Dravmen  . 
0  ,    Boys  

0|. 


2  12 

6 

8    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

1    5 

0  16 

1  10 

0    8 
0    8 


0  10  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0 

0    7  6 


rers  at  large  breweries  command  salaries  ranging  from  £250  to  £S00  per  annum 
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EMPLOYMENT  AMD  PRODUCTION. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 


II.— Pnaon  bmaiid  nc  Trades  oomii 


Expert*  at  milk' 
Butter-makers . 


Foremen '4  0  0 

Mill  hands  and  journeymen .. '  8  0  0 

Storemen  I  8  0  0 

Forewomen  I  1  5  0 


Butter  Faeteriee 

|£  a.  d.|£  a.  d. 

4    0    0     2    6    0 

|  8    6    0  |  S    0    0 


Miller*  ... 
Samplers  . 
Sleevemen. 
Stackers . . . 


Flour  and  Matte  MeaL 


8  10  0 

2    6  0 

2    2  0 

2    0  0 


8    0  0 

2    0  0 

2    0  0> 

1  16  0  j 


Packers    

Purifier  men 


2   •  tl 
IIS  • 

111  • 


Nora,— In  the  smaller  mills  the  proprietor  usually  acta  aa 
of  the  foreman  miller  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  wtfh  the  owi 
given. 

lee  and  Refrigerating. 

Foremen    I  3  10    Of  2    0   Oj 


.If    ft   01   I 


Foremen    4    0 

Jam-boilers  2    6 

Firemen 1  16 

Solderers  and  tinmakera 2  10 

Labellers    0  15 


Jam  and  Fruit  Canning. 

2  10 

1  10 


1  10    0 

2  0    0 

0    S    0 


Packers    IN  •(  • 

Case-makers  2   •  •<  1 

Boys 017  •'  • 

Women  and  girl* 1    5    0     • 


Ex  tract- makers    '  3  12  0 

Tallow-makers 2  18  4 

Saltern    3    0  0 

Smallgoods  man 2  14  0 


Meat  Preferring. 

2  5  0      Butchers I  3  10  u  t 

2  2  0      Tinsmiths  and  solderers |  3  10  0  S 

2  2  o!    Boys 1    0  0  «» 

2  2  0  1  I 


Nora. —Most  of  the  men  employed  in  meat-preserving  works  are  |*id  by  results,  sad  tke 
of  wage*  quoted  represent  the  amounts  usually  earned  per  week.  The  week.  In  sosne  o* 
reckoned  as  seven  days. 

Sugar  Mill*. 


Managers   )  I 

Cane  Inspectors   ■ '  Salaried  officers. 

Chemists  for  sugar  analysis  )  >  i 

Engineers  and  fitters 4  10  0     3    0  0 

Foremen  mechanics   !  4    0  0     3  12  0  ' 

Mechanics !4    0  0j2    8  0 

Pan  toilers    !  3    6  0  |  3    5  0 


Foremen  latourers   |  2  10  0  1 

Labourers    115  0  1 

Steamer  hands  3    0  U  1 

Cane-throwers   2  10  0  2 

Cane-cutters   8  10  0  2 

Bag-sewers |  1  15  »  1 

I 


Notk„— The  rates  of  wage*  quoted  are  those  paid  hr  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 

Limited.     All  employes  on  dailj  wages  are  provided  with  Iraard  and  lodging,  the  estfea 

of  which  is  included  in  the  wages  here  quoted.    The  regular  hours  of  working  are  ten  perexf. 


Vinegar  Work*. 
Manufacturers (3    0    u  i  3    »    0  l|  Bottlers  and  labellers 1    •   0J  • 


Frturf  Work*. 


Makers    j  2  10    0  j  2    0    0 


RATE8  OF  WAQE8. 
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III.— PKRS058  BX0AGKD  15  THK  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHIXO  AKD  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 


c  operator*  . 


nt  dickers    

stuff  cutters  and 


aids,  Males  

Females 

rs  hands.  Males 

„  Females . . 

inda,  Males  

Females 


£    s.  d. 

£  s.  d.i 

3  10  0 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0  ' 

2  6  0 

1  10  0  | 

15  0 

0  12  0' 

1 

2  10  0 

15  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

2  0  0 

1  0  o  1 

1  £    s.  d. 

Fitters !  17    6 

Ticrs-off   0  10 

Finishers !  2  10 


Packers 

Repairers 

Female  machinists   . . 

„      (apprentices) 
Boys 


2  6 
2  0 
1  6 
0  15 
0  15 


Clnthing. 


3  0  0 

2  10  0  < 

6  0  0  1  3  0  0 

3  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  16  0 

0  15  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

15  0 

0  10  0 

2  8  0 

2  0  0 

1  2  6 

0  10  0 

Machinists 

Trimmers 

Button-hole  workers 

Folding  hands   

Pressers   

Examiners  

Boys 


1  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

£  8. 

d. 

0  10 

0 

0  4 

0 

1  6 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  6 

0 

0  12 

6 

0  4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0  6 

0 

l— Most  persons  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  a  considerable 
tkm  of  the  work,  both  for  clothing  factories  and  shops,  is  done  by  the  employes  at  their  own 
In  such  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  statement  of  actual  weekly  earnings, 
»  rates  quoted  are,  therefore,  those  paid  per  week  to  employes  constantly  at  work. 


2  12    0  1 

I  1    6    0  | 


2    0    0 
10    0 


Furriers. 

Females   II    0    0  1    0  10    e 

Boys |0    7    6  |    0    7    6 


0  12    0 
0  I  0  10 


Hats  and  Caps. 
0  II  Girls  . . 


1  10    0  1    0  10    0 


i.— •The  wages  quoted  must  be  taken  as  approximate,  the  number  of  people  employed  at  this 
ry  being  small  and  the  work  chiefly  piecework. 


Oilskin  and  Waterproof  Clothing. 

3    0    0»2    0    0  ||  Oilers    .f  2    0 

2  10    0  I  1  15    0  ||  Machinists  1    2 


1  10 
0  15 


L— The  proprietors  of  the  few  establishments  devoted  to  this  industry  generally  act  as 
n,  and  in  some  esses  as  cutters. 


otters . 


J  4  0 
.  I  10 
.110 

.1 1  o 


Shirtmaking. 

3    0    0  |«  Machinists 

Button-hole  workers . , 
Finishers , 


16  0 
0  10  0 
0  10    0 


1  0 
0  18 
0  12 


0  15  0 
0  16  0 
0  10    0 


L— Shirt-making  is  generally  carried  on  by  the  employes  at  their  own  homes,  and  as  payment 
b  by  results  the  weekly  earnings  are  in  some  cases  below  the  figures  quoted. 


i  (dressmakers) 


Dressmakingt  Underclothing,  and  Millinery. 

Machinists  *.%. 

Forewomen  (milliners)...... 

Milliners 

Improvers    

Saleswomen    


6  10  0 

1  10  0 

2  10  0 

2  0  0 

1  16  0 

0  10  0 

1  10  0 

0  14  0 

1  10  0 

0  14  0  , 

1.10 

0 

3  .0 

0. 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

6 

3  10 

0 

0  14 
2  0 
0  15 
0  7 
0  15 


.—The  rates  quoted  are  those  paid  by  large  establishments.    The  wages  paid  or  amounts 
*c  in  smaller  establishments  vary  considerably,  as  payment  is  by  piecework. 
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Occupation. 

Max!- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

O-o^ 

at 

S 

III.— PSRSOKS  EXOAOID  IX 

Foi etuen    

the  Maxi 

£  a  d. 
5    0   0 
3    0   0 
3    0   0 
t    5    0 
8    5    0 
8    0    0 
110    0 
2    0    0 

T ACTUM  < 

WoeOm 

£  s.  d. 
5    0   0 
S    0    0 
1  10    0 
t    ft    0 

1  10    0 
10    0 

too 

2  0    0 

w  OumuBVAioTknaaFaHi 
Warpers 

• 

*  »  Ci  £a 
lift   0     i  » 

Carders 

I  wSSSmn ::;:::::::" 

111  • 
1  •  • 
110  • 
010  • 
10    0 
01ft    0 

IS 

Loom-tuners ; 

IV 

Wool-sorters 

Weavers  gemalss).  ........ 

1  Feeders   

{  Burton  and  pickers 

i  Boys  and  glrii..... 

•  V 

Finishers 

•  V 

Dyers 

on 

Spinners 

•  • 

lfillmen 

IV.— Pbrsohs  ExaASED  a  Conrscnox  wtth  BiiLMim  Matsboais,  nc 


Asphalters I  2 

Woodblockers 8 


AtpkaUing  and  Tar-paring. 

2   0  |  1  16    0  II  Boys 

0    0  I  1  10   0  l| 


II    0   01   ft  7 


Foremen    

Clay  -diggers  and  pitmen  ... 

Panmeo  and  grinders   

8etters   

BrlckmAkers  and  moulders . 


Brickwork*, 

4    0  0     2    8    0 

2    8  0:110    0 

2  10  0  !  1  15    0 

2    8  0:200 

2  15  0  |2    0    0 


Burners   .... 
Loaders-out 
Stackers  .... 
Carters 


ttt  0 
tN  • 
ttt   0 

too 

t    ft   0 


IS 

t  ft 
t  • 

t  0 

IS 


Millers    . 
Burners  . 


I  8  10 

t  12 


Cement. 

8    0    0 
2    0    0 


Kiln-f 
Labourers 


It    ft   01   2  •  i 

|t   •   Oj    1st  < 


Note.— Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  the  men  beta*  paid  at  per  ton  of  assess! 
The  figures  quoted  represent  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Joinery,  Wood-turning,  and  Carving. 

Foremen    13  12    0(3    0    0  M  Carvers 13    0   Oi 

Joiners    2  14    0     2    S    0  j    Apprentices    1    5    Oi 

Turners J  2  14    0  )  1  10    0  ||  I  | 


Lime  Work*. 


Foremen    IS    U    0  13    0    0  il  Lime-drawers 12    8    0 

Ouarrvmeii    2    5    0     2    2    0      Burners    2    8    0 

Crane-drirers I  2    0    0  |  1  16    0  ||  I 


1st  < 

•  7  < 


i  t  • 
s  t  o 


Modelling,  Pattern*,  ami  Cetnent  and  Plotter  Decoration* 

Modellers  |3    0    013    0    0  ||  Casters |1    it    0'    U»« 

Pressera )2    8    0  |  1  10    0  ||  I  I 

None.—  The  works,  which  are  small,  are  generally  carried  on  bv  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  a  a* 
youths  as  pressers  and  casters. 


Monumental  and  Marble  Maeon*. 


Foremen    3  10  0-210  01 

Sculptors   3    0  0     2  10  0 

Letter  cutters  and  carvers  . .  |  »    0  0     2    8  0  ! 

Marble  masons I  2  10  0     2    0  0  | 


Bluestone  masons  . 

PolUhero 

Fixers   


2  10  0 
2  8  0 
2    8    0 


Chemist* 
Foremen . . 


Paint  and  Varnith. 

, 10    0    0:0    0    0  1   Manufacturers 

, |  2  10    0.210    Ol   Labourers    .... 


|  5  10 
I  1  16 


Foremen 13  10    o 

Throwers    3    0    0 

Pipe-makers J  3    0    0, 


Potteris*. 

8    0M  Burners    

0    0  ,;  Clay-getters 

0     0    j 


2  15    f> 

2    6    0 


t  •  I 

i»! 
1 1  < 


til 
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upation. 


Max! 

mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


I1 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


-Perboss  Exoaqid  ijc  Coxxkction  with  Biildino  Materials,  mx— continual 
Bate  Mill*. 


tistants 


\£  s.  d. 

£   s.   d. 

310    0 

2    7    6 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

2  10    0 

10    0 

2  10    0 

1  15    0 

Measurers 
.  Tailera-out 
i  Labourers 
I  Draymen  . . . 

I 


£  s. 

d. 

2  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  16 

0 

2  10 

0 

Quarrying  and  Stone  Crushing. 

.8    0    0  J  3    0    0  II  Stone-breakers  |2    2    0  1 

.|  2    5    0     2    2    0      Stone-feeders I  2    0    0 

J  2  10    0,2    0    0  l|  I  I 


£  s. 

2    0 

0  15 

1  10 
1  10 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1  10 
1  16 

0 
0 

I  (a\  II  (a),  III  (n),  and  IV  (a).— Mibckllaxkou8  Traow. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  artisans  and  others  employed  in  the  various 
irorks  given  under  Classes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  who  are  not  identified  with  any  one 
dustry,  are  included  under  this  heading. 


in. 


3  12 

2  10 

3    0 

i  3    0 

rpsnters  '  3  12 

tod  joiners 3    0 

214 

icklayers 3  12 

3    0 

3  12 

3    0 

2  14 

2  14 

2  14 


0 

2    0 

0   I 

0 

2    0 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0 

3    0 

0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

8    0 

0 

0 

2  14 

0 

0 

3    0 

0 

0 

2  14 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2    5 

0 

Tinsmiths    

Painters  

Slaters 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths   

Brsssrlnishers 

Watchmen  

Time-keepers 

Foremen  labourers 
General  labourers . . 

Carters 

Apprentices    

Boys 


2  15 

0 

2  15 

0 

2  16 

0 

3    0 

0 

3    5 

0 

3    0 

0 

20 

0 

2    2 

0 

2  14 

0 

2    2 

0 

2  10 

0 

I  16 

0 

0  10 

0 

2    0 

1  15 

2  8 
2  8 
2  0 
2  0 
1  10    0 

1  10    0 

2  8  0 
1  16  0 
I  10  0 
0  5  0 
0    7    0 


In  all  Government  contracts  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  is  set  out,  forty-eight 
considered  as  a  week's  work.  On  it  being  proved  that  any  contractor,  or,  in  the  event  of 
of  the  work  being  sub-let,  any  sub-contractor,  is  paying  a  lower  rate  than  hss  been  set 
lister  has  the  power  to  cancel  the  contract.  The  minimum  rates  to  be  paid  are  decided 
>  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  affecting  each  particular  contract.  No  standard 
lend  use  have  been  fixed. 


V.—  PERSONS  HXQAOKD  IX   EXGIXKBRING,  MkTAL  WORKS,   ETC. 


nd  draftsmen . 
f  fitters'.! '.'.'.'.'. 


adgasfttters 


5    0    0 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

2  10    0 

3    0    0 

2    5    0 

3    0    0 

2  12    0 

3    5    0 

2    0    0 

2    0    0 

1  10    0 

3    5    0 

2    0    0 

2    8    0 

1  18    0 

2    8    0 

1  15    0 

S    0    0 

2  14    0 

2  16    0 

2  14    0 

2  16    0 

2  14    0 

3    5    0 

2  10    0 

3    5    0 

2    0    0 

3    5    0 

2    0    0 

2  17    0 

1  10    0 

2  14    0 

2    8    0 

2  15    0 

1  15    0 

Wheelwrights 

Bolt-screwers 

Stove-fitters    

Galvanisers 

Wire-workers 

Cutlers  and  grinders 

Japanners   

Engine-drivers  

Firemen  

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Labourers    

Carters 

Storekeepers 

Time-keepers 

Apprentices    

Boys 


1  10 

2  10 
1  16 

1  16 

2  14 
2  8 
1  16 
1  10 
1  13 
1  13 
0  5 
0    5 


8    0 
0 


SH 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUGTIOM. 


Occupation. 


Mud- 
mom. 


Mini- 


VI.— Ps&SOKS  ES0AQID  IX  SmP-KOMIM,  RlMIOTW,  ■■& 


\£  s.  d. 

Foremen    7    0  0 

Shipwright* I  8  12  0 

Boiler-makers  and  riveters  ..•  8    4  0 

Pattern-makers  [SIS  0 

Bolt-Rcrewera   «  2    8  0 


£  s.  <L 


Foremen    

Journeymen 

Machinists  (males)  . 


VIL— Puaora  nraA«n>  »  rax  Mavutaciuu  or  Fuurmru,  Bwma,  ov. 


2  10 

1  16 

2  0 
2  5 
2   0 


Foremen    5    0  0  18    5 

Machinists  2  18    0 

Cabinet-makers     2 17  0 

Polishers    2  11  0 

Chair-makerf   2  17  0 

Chair-fitters   2  12  0 

Wood-carvers  8    0  0  l  2  10 

Wood-turners '8    0  0     2    6 

Upholsterers 2  17  0     2    0 

Upholsteresses <1    5  0    0  16 

Seamstresses Il    5  0    0  16 

Hair  and  flock  hands 2    2  0     1  16 

Mattress-makers 2  15  0    2   0 

Mount-cutters I  8    0  0     1  18 

Frame-makers !  2  12  0     17 


Gilders. 
Fitters  . 
Girls... 


Venetian-blind  painters  . 
Billiard-table  makers 

Ivory  tuners .,» 

Packers    


Labourers   .. 
,  Apprentices 
Boys 


J 
1 

•  1 
2 

11 
2] 
8 
2 

•  I 
11 
2  I 
II 

•  I 

•  I 


Xotr.—  The  number  of  Chinese  engaged  5n  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  Sydney  Is  not  soli 
an  formerly,  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  enabling  manufacturers  to  successful}/  essq 
with  them.  No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  on  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  Chinese  shops*  i 
of  the  work  done  there  being  piecework. 


VIII.-PkJUJONB  KXOAOKI)  IX  PRINTING     LlTII0GRAPIiI56  ESTASLISHMSXTS,  ETC 


Readers 

Readers'  attgigtants 

ComiKwitors,  jobbing  offices — 

Foremen     

.Journeymen 

Apprentice!* ' 

ComiKMitors,    newspaper       ' 
offices-  ' 

Foremen    

Journeymen—  ! 

Morning  paper*   ! 

Evening  papers   ' 

Linotype  o|»erators 

letter- press  machinists—        I 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Improvers , 

Apprentices 

St  ereoty  pern- 
Foremen 

Journeymen 

Electrotypers— 

Foremen    

Journeymen 


4    o 

3  10 
1     5 


0 
0 

2  16 
0  lfi 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3    0 
2  12 

0    8 

0 
0 
0 

i 

1) 

4  10 

(1  ' 

0     1 
0    1 

o   o 


[.per  U«» 


(5     0 

0 

4     0 

O 

2    0 

0 

1     5 

0 

ft     0 

0 

2    5 

0 

3  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

4    0 

2  12 

1  10 
0    7 

3  10 

2  0 

3  0 
2  12 


i  * 
i* 

sis 

1   4 
s  « 

1 1 

•  T 

sa 

4  I 

1  S 


Engravers    ;  5    0  0 

Lithographers- 
Foremen    15    0  0 

Journeymen |  8  10  » 

Improvers '  1  10  0 

Apprentices 1    &  0 

Artists  and  illuminators  ....;  &    0  0 

„      apprentices 1    6  0 

Rulers |  3  10  0 

Folders 17  6 

General  hands    1  16  0 

Bookbinders—  I 

Foremen    4  10  0     S  < 

Ruler* '  4    0  0     *■ 

Binders 3    5  0     til 

Finishers   4    0  0     Sfl 

Booksewers  (females) 1  10  0!  •* 

Bookfolders       , 1    7  «     •  « 

Apprentice* 15  0     0  1 

Rubber  stamp  makers 2    2  ft     If 

Paper  boxes  and  bags- 
Foremen    2    0  •     tfl 

Forewomen  1  10  0     II 

Boys  and  girls 1    0  6)     tl 


RATES  OF  WAGES. 


5*5 


Occupation. 


Occupation. 


Maxi-        Mini- 
mum,      mum. 


-— Pekboxs  raeAOKD  »  thk  Maxckacti  re  or  Vehicles,  Saddlery,  a5d  Harkes*. 


cero  ... 
ights  . 
iths... 

tkers  ., 
makers 
kers  .. 
(ids.... 


£   s.  d. 

S  10  0 

3    5  0 

3    0  0 

3    0  0 

3    0  0 

1  10  0 

2  5  0 


Coach-bttttding. 

d. 
0 


2  10 
2  2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
1 
1  10 


Trimmers 

Painters   

Labourers    

Improvers    v 

Apprentices    

Boys 


Saddlery  and  Harneaf. 

Bagmakers 

General  hands 
Female  hands.. 
Apprentices    . . 


!  3  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

1  10 


£     8. 

d. 

3    5 

0 

3    0 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  14 
2  10 
1  10 
1    0 


0  15 
0  5 
0    5 


2  8 
1  10 
1  0 
0    5 


s.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


X.—  PZJLSOXS  ENGAGED  IX  THK  PRODUCTION  OF  LlOHT,   FCEL,   HEAT,   ETC. 

Electric  Light  Work*. 


.  .1  3  10 

I 

°o 

0 
0 

3     0     0    1  Electrirt&nii-. 

....1  3  10 
...J  2  10 

1  2  15 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

200 

s 

...|  4  10 

...1  6    0 
. . .    2  18 
...    3    « 

2  10    0 

Ga$ 

3  10    0 

1  Installing  workmen  . . . 

Work*. 
Main-la  vers 

200 

1  19    l> 

tnd  Firemen 

2    7    0 
2    9    6 
2  15    0 

2  15 

1  19    0 

Lamplighters 

....    1  12 

....|  2    0 
....;  l    0 

1  12    0 

1 

..."  2  15 

...|  2  10 

Fuel. 

2    0    0  ||  Carters 

1  10    0  ||  Boys 

I     1  10    O 

and  jardsmen  . . . 

...|  2    0 

0    8    0 

akers. 


XI.— Persons  engaged  15  Miscellaneous  Trades. 

Basket-making. 
!  1  10    0  J  1    5    0      Apprentices  and  boys  .. . 


I  0  10    0  1    0    5    0 


Box  and  Packing  Ca*e  Making. 

3    0  0  300 

2    8  0  2    5    0 

2  10  0  2    5    0 

2    8  0  2    8    0 


[  Engine-drivers 

Carters 

1  Boys 


V 


1  10  0  1 


takers. 


Broom-making. 

1  15    Oil    5    0   I  Sorters. 
1  10    Oil    0    0   I 


I  0  15    0  1    0    8    0 


.12    0    0 
.1  1    0    0 


Brvth-inakiiig. 

15    0  1    Bovs  . 
0  10    0  |, 


I  0  15    0  1    0    C    0 


Dye  Workh. 

I  2  10    0  I  1  15    0 
2    2    0     2    0    0 


Pressers  (women) II    6    0  1 

Feather  curlers 1    6    0 


12    0 

1    4    * 
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Occupation* 


Maw 

mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


\L— Pmkjsh  rstaAuwn  is  Mj#ciu^ 


1-v.n-nmi 
MUsrs    . 


>C  *.   d. 
,    I    -    D 


£  •*  d.   ■ 
2  10    'i 
A    & 

!?Jrt4U  »*'#«•    fMft 

I  3    a    n  II  GlwM-eimers  .... 


£  *,  a  I 

=     *     II 


i;li^->>Ju*eM    J  3  12    <>  .   i     *     o       Bo?i 


,11    H    ill 

.1  i   t  ol  < 


Artists..., ,, ..  ;  a  10 

Cutter*   ,.*..,,.....-..„....•.[,  B    0    0     2    6    0 
Dewllm    -,-.Ja    0    0     *    ft    0 


0     3    0    0]'  titaiiert    ... 


1 10   a 

fit 

i  a  «! 


Hairdresser* . 
Wljcmakers    . 


HairdrMivj  and  Wi*r  Mtiktitg* 

£    0    0      A|.pnnHow,t., 
S  10    ON 


A  3    0    0 
.)  S  10    o 


Foremen . .  * , 
Hope  layer* 
Heelers   ..,, 


.f  l»  Of 


it'  men     ..  .  ,. ..,« |  I     D 

Af nt-xnikn*  (adults)  I  1  10    0 


Jfrff-rmlJb'i.*. 
•2     u     u        M  it  t»*k«a  [l-i  *> 


ijperator*  ..,....,..,, j  4    A    0 

Printers J  BOO 

Assistants . |  1  10    0 


4  10  ll 
2  6  0 
2    0    0 


1  10    0  [ 

I'hnl'yrCjihy. 

i  2  0  0  l|  Flni»ti«n<tflrla).~*... 
1  &  0  RHumber*  (nwlea)  P. 
o    1   u||  do       ifcmoJes) 

Itope  Work*. 
4    0    0  i|  Hfutflipuinen  ♦.,•.«♦ 


ia  it  o 


i   I   I 

?  i  i 


Machinist* 

0    0  ,'J  Jenny  boy* . 


1  It   til 

1       10  M  , 

..      I'  ..  . 


Journeymen |  8    0 


Rubber  Work*. 
C  I  2    0    0  ||  Boys  . . 


Foremen 

Stearine  and  Candle  Makers 

Moulders    , 

Soap-boilers 

Soap-boilers'  assistants 


Foremen    „.,„,..,, 

Journeymen * 

OenenJ  hands  {male*)    , . 
(female*) 

Titers.  *..*..„.„ 

rrvawrt  ..„„*..,,,...... 


Foremen  Watchmakers. 
Jeweller*.,.,, 

Stono-setters 

I  jutruiiient-inakerm 


4  10 

3  0 

1  7 

4  0 

2  2 


.;'  1    0    0|    fl 


Soap  and  Candle  Works. 


0 

2    b 

0 

0 

1    5 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

2    5 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

Coopers 

General  hands 

Packers 

Boys  and  Girls 


2  14 
2  0 
1  T 
1    6 


jTiAhw-"  M    fi>. 


ft   o   ti 

:;    ii    ii 

2  II    0 

1    10     (1 

2  10    0 

I  10    0 

1  17    C 

0  Ifi    0 

3    0    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

0  IB    0 

Phiit-eovervr*  .„..„... 
Stenuners  and  strippers  . 
Packer* — ...  ..,.„.„ 
RgainMm..«.»-a . 


t  0 1  I 
1  10  0 
1  1*  0 
10  0 
!U    0 


Hates  .«»,„, .,,, I  S  10 


t"  P  brt4ia  -mating 
0  j  1    0    0  j|  Females 


.flit   ti 


5 

fi    0 
3    0 

i  io 


WVifi  A-nrwfctVujr,  Jewellery  t  etc 

0    0     2  10    0  I  Opticians  (male*)  .. 
fl        (females) 
Polishers  ,., 


i  10 
3  13 


2U    0  1 
»    I    • 
2    0    t 


RATES  OF  WAGES. 


5*7 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 

1    mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XL—  PUBOXS  KX8A0ED  »  Miscellaneous  T*±Dn— continued. 


t  Officer . 


Fire  Brigade  Employes  (City). 
£  s.   d.    £  s.   d.  1 


s  10  0 
3  8  0 
8    3    6 


3  0  0 
3  8  0 
3    3    0 


Firemen    

I  Probationers 


£  s.  d. 
3  0  0 
2    0    0 


£  s.  d. 
2  5  0 
2    0    0 


1  (underground) 
avermen 


lrivers 

icn  and  firemen 


1  (overground) 

ire-engine  stokers  . 


•    .... 
■flan 


11 . 
1    . 


XI  (a). — PkMOXS  EXQAOED  IX  MlXlXQ. 

Coal-mine*, 

Xortiierx  Mixes,  i 

per  ton. 
0    2  11  '  0    2  11  I  Miners 

per  day. 
0  13    0     0  10 
0    0    6     0    8 
0    9    0     0 
0     8     0  ;  0 
0    7    0  '  0 


0  10 
0  12 


Overmen  (underground)... 

Deputy  overmen  

Shiftmen 

Onsettcrs     

Banksmen   

Screenmen 

Mechanics   

Engineers    

Enginc-drjvcrs   

Enginetnen  and  firemen  ....  I  1 

Screen-overmen     

Overmen  (overground)    . 
Locomotive-engine  stokers...1 

Platelayers 

Furnacemen    

Harness-makers 

Packers 

Wheelers 

Water-bailers 

Horse-drivers 

Stablemen   

Labourers    

Flatters    

Trappers 

Boys 


South  tax  Mixes, 

per  ton. 

0    2    0  1 

0    1  10 

per* 

i»y. ' 

0  13    0 

0  10    0 

0    9    6 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 

0    7    0 

0    8    0 

0    7    0 

0    7    6 

0    7    0 

0    7    6 

0    6    8 

0  10    6 

0    8    6 

0    9    0 

0    8    0 

0    9    0 

0    3    0 

0    8    0 

0    6    0 

0  Vo 

o'V  0 

0    9    0 

0    7    0 

0    7    0 

0    6    0 

0    8    6 

0    8    0 

0    6    6 

0    6    6 

0    8    0 

0    6    6 

0    8    0 

0    6    6 

0    8    0 

0    6    0 

0    8    0 

0    7    0 

0    6    6 

0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    6    0 

0    4    0 

0    8    0 

0    3    6 

0    8    0 

—The  Union  rules  fix  434  hours  as  the  maximum  working  hours  per  week  for  miners,  and  48 
r  those  engaged  in  mechanical  trades  about  the  mines.  The  actual  time  worked  during 
not  average  more  than  32  hours  for  miners  and  45  hours  for  mechanical  trades. 


Siloer-minet,  Broken  Bill  District. 


and      surface 


s  and  bricklayers. 


smiths' strikers 

r-drivers,  stationary., 
hoisting   .. 


en's  assistants  ... 

makers   

iths 

withers  (exclusive  of 
» occupied  in  dcaning 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  7 
0  9 
0  10 
0  9 
0  8 
0  10 
0  10 


per  day. 


6  '  0  9 
0  I  0  10 
0  1  0  ~ 
6  ,  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  10 


4  I  0    8    0 


Mechanics  and  surface  I 
Hands— continued.  \ 

Labourers 

Boys    

Tappers 

Slag-wheelers  

Feeders 

Charge-wheelers 

Underground  Hands— 

Miners 

Brace  and  platmcn 

Truckers    

Ore-dressing  Hands  — 

Shift  washers    

Engine-drivers,  stationary 


per  day. 


9  0 
8  4 
7    6 


9    0  ! 

0    0  I 


—Wages  are  calculated  at  per  day  of  eight  hours.    All  time  worked  over  eight  hours  per 
sld  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted). 
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MasJ-       Usss- 


M(H-1 


Eww  ov  bUwvms  as»  TmMMT* 


sn**t 


Locomotive  Engine-drives* 


Fitters 
Turners 


l£ 
,015 

!  o  10 
;  oio 

j016 
.0  12 
.0  12 

Boiler-makers ;  0  14 

Hoikr-mates*  Assistants....   0    8 

Moulders    10  14 

Blacksmiths '  0  16 

Striker* 0   8 

Tinsmiths 011 

Pattern-makers   10  10 

Oasfitters  0  12 

Carriage     and    Wanon 

Builders 0  14 


XI  <c)l-I 


Kinjt  OtfRx-rs  (Steamers)    lit 

(Sailing  Vessels  8 
Second  Officer*  (Steamer*).  ...11 
„  (Sailing  Vessel*  ti 

Thinl  Office!*  (Steamers)  . 


Chief  KniriiMi-n   22 

Second  Knxiiicers    IV 

Third  Engineers 13  10    0   12  10 

Fourth  Engineers    Ill    0    0   10  10 


per  month. 

0  0  10    <» 

o  0  6  10 

0  0  10    o 

0  o  5    0 

lo    o  o  0    0 

0  o  is    0 

0  0  14  Jo 


Wharf     I,atiourerH    and 
Lumpers 


per  hour, 
o    1    0     o    <•  10 


Firemen    ■  5 

Boatswain* :  7 

Seamen  (Steamers)   •  0 

(Sailing  Vessels)....!  4 

Trimmers ■  0 

Sea  Cooks    11 

Chief  Stewards  if 

Assistant  Stewards   5 


Wharf    Labourers    and 
Lumpers  (Overtime). , 


pern 
0   0 


I    6      if 
per  week 

5    (»  I    S 

Not*.  The  rates  qnoted  for  steamers  are  those  paid  by  uwnersheloiiKiiur  to  the  Steamship  0« 
AsHOi-iation  of  Australasia.  Home  ownei>  of  Mimil  htcamer*  pay  lower  rates,  and  on  ships  In 
with  the  island*  and  foreign  parts  the  monthly  rates  {taiil  to  seamen  range  from  £3  15a.  ftotf. 


Wharf  Lat tourers  and  Lumpors  (constant  hands)  . 


XI  (♦/>  —  I'KaBOSh  KN'OAOU)  IN  OT1IKK  OCU  RATIONS, 

Coachhw. 


per  week. 

Carters  owl  TroM>  nieri 2    2    0  {  1  1<;  0 

Drivers  (Licensed) 2    6    0  ,  1  lo  0 

Farriers 2  10    0     2    2  0 


Grooms I  I  10  0|  1 

Omnibus  I >ri vers  >t    0   0|   I 

Omnibus  conductors    jOU   0|  #1 


RATES  OF  WAGES. 


n-O 


OcCBpMUJB. 


Mae 


OcCCp*^3Q. 


Maxi- 


ii  (<r.— i 


EtoawD  cf  Orssn  CVaxnTt-.-M— o:*rins«£. 


JfftndjMce  «*i  Smier. 


£  s.  <L    £  fL  <L      Female 


Coachmen 

Cx-k* 

Dairymen 

Gardeners 

Gardeners' Labourers 

SchIIcj  mien 

Waiters 


1  5 
1  0 
1    5 

3    0 

0  14 

1  5 

0  15 
•  15 

1  0 


0  15 
0  15 
0  15 

0  15 

o  :o 

0  15 

•>  10 
o  * 

0  15 


per  week. 

£  n  i      £  fL  <L 


Cooks 

General  Servants. 


1 
1 
0  15 


Home  and  Parlour  JUkis  0 


Laundresses  . 
Nursemaids 
Waitresses . . 


1 

0  10 
0  l> 


Ironiuotiicis. 
General 


3  10  0  2  0 
0  1  10 
0  ,  1  10 
0  '  1  10 
0  ,  1  10 


.30 

.115 
.1  3  10 
5 


Milliners. 
Drapers  ., 
General  . 
Girls    ... 


|  0  10    0  |  0    7    0 


Sort— Board  and  lodging  is  provided  in  addition  to  the  wages  quoted. 
Sktrp  AtrittunU. 


0  15 
0  12 
0  * 
0  S 
0  1* 
0  5 
0  10 


0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0  10  0 

0    2  6 


Sort. —At  the  Abattoirs  butchers  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  when  in  full  employment  are  able 
Vocarn  over  £7  per  week,  oat  of  which  they  have  each  to  pay  an  assistant. 

Is  same  shops,  assist  siHs  (male  and  female)  are,  in  addition  to  the  wages  here  quoted,  provided 
'with  a  midday  meal,  and,  when  working  late,  with  tea. 


OMpenters. 


Municipal  Empicyts  (City). 

3    6  0  '  2  14  0      Carters >3  3  0 

3    6  0  I  2  15  0  Inspectors  of  Wood-blocking   2  S  0  ■ 

3  15  0     2  U  0      House  Inspectors |2  3  0 

3    6  0     3    6  •■      Park  Rangers 2  5  0 

2  10  0     2    2  o    •Watchmen  2  9  o 

8    u  0!3    0  0      Bailiff* 3  0  0 

3  0  0     2    3  0      Mewengers 2  8  0 

3    0  0     2    2  0  i  Tar-pavers and  Asphalters..;  2  2  0' 

3    0  0     2  14  0   I  Street  Cleaners 2  2  0. 

3    0  0,2    5  0  I  Metal  Gatherers !  1  10  0 

2    2  0  I  2    2  0  I                                                     I                 I 

•  Working  7  days  per  week. 


1  10 


3  0 
0 
O 
0 


XI  (^-FmOM  BUSD  E*  AOEICTLTCKAL  A!TD  PaSTOEAL  PUMrm. 


Riders. 


*oks  (Station) 


I  Couples  (wife,  oookl. 
M         (husband, cook) 


0  17    6  I  0  15 

1  0    0     015 

2  0    0  I  1    0 
per  100  sheep. 

1  0  0  ;  0  17 
per  annum. 
£  I  £ 
60  50 

75  60 


Farm  Labourers    0  15 

Milkers 0  15 


Stockmen . . 
It  Vignerons 


0  10 
0  10 


F" 


r annum. 

52      I        50 
52      I        60 


»**«•.—  Except  in  the  case  of  shearers,  board  and  lodging,  or  rations,  are  provided  in  addition  to 
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Trade  Unions. 

The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism  has  been  dealt  with  by  I 
only  one  instance  in  this  colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881. 
measure  enacts  that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  be  di 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  its  members  liable  to  criminal  pi 
tion  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are-  in  vestra 
trade ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  be  im 
void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  that  nothing  in  the  Aet  shell  i 
any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  «W 
of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  ana 
between  the  members  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  imndilMwn 
which  they  shall  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  I 
payment  of  subscriptions  or  penalties  to  the  union,  or  for  S| 
tion  of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes;  bat  at  the 
time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  make  such  agreementa  unk 
Neither  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Aet 
Apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can  the  unions  be  registered  under  i 
of  those  Acts.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  ugfaliaal 
trade  unions  under  the  present  Act,  provided  always  thai  if  c 
the  purposes  of  such  trade  union  be  unlawful  the  registration  ah 
void.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  appointed  Baj 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  provisions  are  made  for  the  appointee 
trustees,  treasurers,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  of  rules,  the  prepsi 
of  annual  returns,  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  change  of  name 
other  matters.  The  term  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  "any  c 
nation,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  rel 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  worl 
or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing  restrictive  corul 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  comUi 
would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  d« 
to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  m 
its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  Few  of  the  trade  a 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  < 
quently  particulars  in  regard  to  their  membership  cannot  be  given 
any  accuracy. 

No  union  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  relations  of ' 
men  and  employers  has  so  for  been  registered.  The  unions  ha 
every  case  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  CM 
or  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  had  l>een  161  ■ 
remastered  up  to  the  end  of  181)3,  of  which  *S  were  societies  promot 
employers  and  1  •*>.')  by  workmen.  Many  of  these  unions  are  not  W 
existence  ;  but  it  is  imjiossible  to  say  how  many  remain  at  the  pi 
time,  as  the  Registrar  has  been  unable  to  reach  a  large  number  0 
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es.     Of  the  161  unions  registered,  only  the  following  seventeen 
?d  the  statutory  return  of  their  operations  in  1695 : — 


Kama  of  Union. 


of 
Funds,  31st 


ISM. 


Receii 


Nwipts, 
1896. 


J  Amount  of 
Expenditure,    Funds,  Sift 
I960.  DGcefnbert 

1806. 


Mtad  Miners*  Association— Hunter 

r  District 

and   Engineer  of  Harbour  and 
r  Steamers  Association  of  N.S.W. . 
<wwinllft  Engine  DriTen\  Fire- 

and  Cleaners' Association 

i*i mi— ire  8odet7  of  Carpenters 

loioers 

ws*  Protective  Association  of  New 

a  Wales  (half-year)  

i   Saflmakers*  Trade  and    Burial 

tjr  of  Sydney 

malgammtrri  Railway  and  Tramway 

ce  Association   

n  of  Trade  Marks  and  Exchange 
Hatioo  (Limited) 

•  Typojrrapbical  Association. . . 
tocJetr  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron 
BoilJers  of  New  South  Wales  . 
La  Wales  Protective  Association  of 

ny  EDfisw  Drivers  

sanjtoeiety  of  Engineers   

-men*  Benefit  and  Pro- 
j  of  Now  South  Wales  . . 
Bote!   and   Caterers    Em 

no*  Union  in  New  South  Wales    .. 

inagrs  Engine  Drivers'  and  Fire 

•  Association 

sen  Coopers'  Sodsty  of  New  South 


■ted  Miners*  Association  of  Aus- 
rr.  Colonial  District,  No.  3 


£  a,  d. 
•180  14  11 

929  2  1 
1,469  11    9 

266  10  S 
3  18    3 

151    9    4 

266  15  11 

5    17 
94  12    5 

2,199    8  10 

7  16    34 
331    0    7 

100  11  9 

98  13  4 

5  17  1 

2S1    0  6 


£     a  d. 

2,362    2  10 

313    1  4 

654    9  4 

38    8  0 

26  10  6 

20  13  4 

387  16  9 

59  14  10 
67    3    3 

474    6    1 

64  13    2 

1*)    4  11 

38    2  0 

113    0  5 

37  16  6 

148    6  1 


£     a  d. 

3,725    5  6 

343  15  0 

557    3  8 
62    0    0 

21  17  8 

6    0  6 

84  11  2  ; 

68    6  4 

56  17  2  , 

217  14  10 

408  0' 

50    3  6  I 

41    6  6  : 

i 

91  18  1  ■ 

30    3  4 

128  15  Of 


£     s.  <L 
817  12    8 

896  8  6 
1,566  17  6 
241  18  3 
8  11  1 
166  2  2 
570    1    6 


104  18  6 

2,456    0  1 

23    1  54 

401  11  0 

106    7  3 

119  15  8 

13  10  3 

300  11  64 

235  13  4 


Co-operative  Societies. 

;  V  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1 873  deals  with  the  registra- 
'  Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies.  It  provides  that 
dumber  of  persons,   not  being  less  than  seven,  may  establish  a 

under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  labour,  trade, 
dicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  except  the  business  of  bank- 
bich  the  members  of  such  society  voluntarily  unite  to  carry  on  or 
le,  and  of  applying  the  profits  to  any  lawful  purposes  ;  and  the 
;  and  selling  of  land,  and  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  shall 
med  to  be  a  trade  within  the  meaning  of  this  section."  The  Act 
r  requires  the  word  "  Limited  *'  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  name 
y  society  registered,  and  limits  the  interest  to  be  held  or  claimed 
-  member  in  any  society  to  the  sum  of  £200. 

provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have 
aade  use  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extent.     Sixty-two 
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societies  have  been  registered  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  then 
there  were  not  more  than  seventeen  in  existence  in  tha  middle  of  1B9& 
The  balance-sheets,  published  at  various  dates  between  November,  189$, 
and  September,  1896,  and  extending  over  periods  of  three,  six,  *&d 
twelve  months,  show  that  these  seventeen  societies  had  altogether  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £17,416,  with  reserve  and  contingency  funds  anioaiitia| 
to  £15,278,  and  balances  at  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account*  i 
£6,858.       Their   liabilities,   exclusive  of  liabilities    to    nhirftlwii 
amounted  to  £12,649,  viz.,  bank  overdrafts,  £2,225 ;  bills  payable  i 
sundry  creditors,  £6,780 ;  and  other  fatalities,  £3,644  ;  while  tha 
assets  were  given  as  £51,773,  viz.,  stock  and  fittings,  £26,056 ; 
debtors,  £7,660 ;  bank  and  cash  balances.  £1,860 ;  and 
£15,297.    The  seventeen  societies  had,  therefore,  a  total 
over  liabilities  of  £39,124. 


Trades  Conciliation  and  Arbitration, 

After  the  termination  of  the  maritime  strike  of  1890  a 
mission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
means  for  prevention  of  industrial  disputes.  The  introduction  at 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Conciliation  isd 
Arbitration  into  Parliament  early  in  1892  was  one  of  the  result*  tf 
this  Commission.  The  bill  became  law,  and  was  to  continue  in  Cons 
for  four  years  from  March  31,  1892.  Under  it  two  Connd 
established — a  Council  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three,  and  a 
of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.  One  of  the  former  *ad 
nine  of  the  latter  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  organiflaiuvt 
representing  the  interests  of  the  employers,  and  a  similar  number  by  a 
majority  of  the  organisations  representing  the  employes.  The  Br» 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Arbitration  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  membfCi 
of  the  Council.  The  regulations  under  the  Act  were  carried  out  by  as 
officer  called  the  Clerk  of  Awards.  From  the  time  the  two  Cobdobi 
were  appointed  to  the  end  of  1894  only  one  case  of  conciliation  and  ©*• 
of  arbitration  were  dealt  with  by  them.  Negotiations  were  opened  in 
a  large  number  of  other  cases,  but  without  success.  The  principle  flf 
the  Act  being  a  purely  voluntary  one,  the  Councils  had  no  power  to 
bring  either  party  to  a  dispute  before  the  industrial  tribunal.  Parlia- 
ment having  refused  to  vote  supplies  for  the  continuance  of 
Councils  during  1 895,  they  came  to  an  end  on  December  31, 
The  Act  itself,  however,  remained  in  force  until  March  31,  1896. 

In  the  early  part  of   1895  the  Minister  for   Public  Instructioo 
created  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  and  took  over  the  " 
Bureau.    As  has  already  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  a 
and   Shops  Act   was   passed   in    189G,   and  is  administered    by 
Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  inspectors. 
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Production. 

er  chapters  of  this  work  details  have  been  given  of  the  various 
I  industries,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  them 
;  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  group  these  industries  together 
ble  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  their  respective 
ce.  From  the  total  obtained  by  adding  together  the  production 
jious  industries  there  must  be  deducted  something  to  allow  for 
twice  included,  first  as  the  output  of  one  class  of  industry,  and 

as  the  raw  material  of  a  more  advanced  industry.  Under 
re  is  included  the  value  of  green  food,  which  may  be  termed  a 
srial  in  dairying ;  grain  for  swine  and  poultry  feeding  also 
twice ;  coal,  coke,  and  timber  used  in  mining  appear  under 
nd  forestry,  and  afterwards  in  the  value  of  metals  obtained  by 
;  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character.  It  must 
stood  that  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  industry  is  concerned, 
iction  is  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  forms,  including  coal,  being 
from  the  totals  given.     The  value  of  material  twice  included 

£199,700,  which  forms  a  deduction  from  the  total  of  the 

table :— 


Industry. 

H*nds  employed. 

Value  of 
Production. 

ring  and  allied  processes    

No 
65,300 
67,180 
23,634 
30,323 
39,938 

7,200 

£ 
7,955,000 

e  

5,321,570 

ad  poultry  farming 

idnstry ^    *.*..,  x  ± . . 

2,546,000 
11,774,000 

oduction 

4,354,690 

nd  fisheries    , 

715,000 

Total 

233,575 

32,666,260 

for  raw  material  twice  included   ... 

199,700 

Net  production 

£ 

32,466,560 

rure  £32,466,560  just  arrived  at  is  less  than  the  value  of 
n  in  1891  by  £4,273,200.  This  fall  is  due  entirely  to  the 
i  prices,  as  in  every  branch  of  industry,  except  manufacturing, 
s  been  a  distinct  advance  since  the  year  named.  If  the 
es  had  been  obtained  last  year  for  produce  as  were  obtained  in 

value  of  production  would  have  been  £38,959,870.  The  foi- 
ble shows  the  value  of  production  in  various  years  from  1871 

additional  columns  have  been  added,  so  as  to  show  the  value 
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of  production  if  prices  had  remained  unaltered,  and  also  the  val» 

1806  prices  only  had  been  obtained : — 


Ten. 

Actual  Value  of 
Production, 

Value  UISTI 

pricti  had  been 

obtained. 

VAluelflSW 

pfioahadbt«i 

obtained. 

1871 

1883 
1891 

1806 

£ 
15,379,000 
25t  180,000 
36,739,760 

£ 

15.370,000 
34,072,2011 
57,405,900 
GO,S09,900 

s.-JlOJW 
10,707,280 

32,486,500 

The  foregoing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showing 
difference  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  «3 
in  1896  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  realised  had  1871  f* 
prevailed  represents  a  loss ;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  tkmmi 
pointed  out,  although  the  colony  has  suffered  by  the  fall  is  price*, 
loss  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  debtor  oocntry, 
that  the  fall  in  import  values  has  not  been  equivalent  to  th«*  fal 
export  values.  What  the  tahle  really  does  show  is  that  the  vohmi 
production  has  been  more  than  sustained.  Compared  with  pojralal 
the  value  of  production  shows  an  average  of  £25  4s.  3d,  par  hoati 
which  £ld  Is,  5d,  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly  conn* 
with  the  soil,  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to  equal 
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Roads  <?f«. 

.rs  widen  I  to 

untains 
.1   main  h   this  CO" 

its  nfter  -  These  roads 

tructed  i 
upt    wall 

Jill  access  to  As 

ss  made  an    attempt 
ti  range,  l^r  returned  after   bji  i 

a  passage  rwii   for  ■  pej 
1  seaaoi 

my  entire]  i  tho 

land  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within   w 

nant  La* 
across    the   mountains.      After    u 
as?  be  preseoi  who 

lich   Bath 
reached    in     a    few     boon,    ti  in 

ping   through     dense    forests,  at 
'  sea!'  -est 

strmlia,     They  6th  June, 

Macquarie  sent  a  party  of  surveyors, 
cans,  DepQty  8ur  rt  on 

g  a   road.      B  H    was   fa1  md 

f  ?h»*  t_'r< 
work  being  ;  The  ti 

I  rreat   Western  Be  nth, 

s  Bathnrat  by  the  -1st  January,  1 
rat   Plain 
gave  so  great  an  imj  --ttlement  that  it  was  found 

to  keep  pace  in  the  f  roads  with  the  demands  • 
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settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  contented  i 
the  road*  already  constructed,  and  1 
principal  centres  of  settlement.  For  many  yews  1 
the  only  ones  which  received  attention. .  Tins  would  ]_ 
sufficient  had  the  progress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1860 1 
to  that  made  during  previous  years.  Such,  however,  wee 
case.  The  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  drctunetenoss 
colony,  and  during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  j 
that  remarkable  event  so  many  new  roads  wen  opened,  an 
increased  so  largely,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  h 
was  by  no  means  good.  The  Roads  Department  wee  fbrmei 
back  as  1857,  and  although  good  service  was  done  by  ti 
pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modern  system  of  roadmahing  ma] 
to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the  department.  It  was  not,  1 
until  1864  that  the  whole  of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subc 
received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  colony  are : — 

Northern  Road— length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  M 

New  England. 

Western  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townships 
prolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourke,  by  a  line  175 1 
length 

Southern  Road — length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Alborj 
road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway,  tl 
highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miles.  This  road,  after 
Campbell  town,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  < 
it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses  the  I 
district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  ri 
watered  by  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya,  as  far  i 
whence  it  extends,  as  a  minor  road,  to  the  southern 
the  colony. 

None  of  these  roads  has  now  the  importance  which  it  foran 
sessed.  The  railways  of  the  colony  for  the  most  part  follow  tl 
tion  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly  all  the, 
traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feedei 
railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towi 
venient  stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Road  Supern 
for  the  district,  which  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  esj 
Formerly  the  roads  of  the  colony  were  divided  into  seven  classes  si 
to  their  importance,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  ranged  from  £50 
on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile  on  those  in  the  1 
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of  road*  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  colony  is  divided, 

of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trusts.     The 

imded  into  sixty-two  road  districts,  each  of  which  is 

.rge  of  a  Superintendent,  who  is  directly  responsible  to 

!*er  for   Roads.      The   Road  Superintendents  have  the 

yf  the  road  communication  of  the  colony  outside  the  municipal 

»  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  municipalities,  under 

The  road  trusts  have  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of 

nut  a  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  districts  which  are  chiefly 

r*  are,  ho*  tain  important  roads  in  the 

tropolis  governed  by  trusts.      The  length  of  roads  in 

f  Road  Superintendents  on  the  30th  June,  1  St)7,  was  38,881  miles, 

viles  were  under  the  care  of  road  trusts.     There  were 

Alias  within  municipal  areas,  which  were  subsidised  by 

,  making  a  total  of  40,798  miles  under  control    Of  the  38,881 

charge  of  Road  Superintendents,  7,277   miles  were  metalled, 

i  or  gravelled  ;  5,367  miles  were  formed  and  drained,  and  all 

re    not   metalled;   5,375    miles 
and  drained  ;  8)231  miles  wen  only  ;  and  12,631 

j  roads  which  wind  their  way  through  tl  »rior, 

by  the  cart-wheels  ol    th- 
diy  weather,  adequate  means  of  communication  for 
although  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  in  seasons  of  rain 
passable.     Besides  the  roads  mentioned 
I  mountain  pa  f  these  passes 

the  klhculties,  and  their  construction  reflects 

n  the  engineering  skill  of   the  officer,  now  i 

ars  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  and 
of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  colony. 

m  the  colony  were  of  stone,   and 
Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  extension 
he  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
after  a  life  of  about  twenty -five  years.     Nearly  all  the  large 
it  date  are  of   iron  or    steel,    and  some    of   them   1 

izineering  conditions  almost  unique,  owing  to  the 
r-flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.     There  were 

of  20  feet  span  and 
164  ,086  feet;  while 

1  culvert*-.  span,  48' 

a  total  length  of  377,298  feet     Whew 
4   warranted  the  c  *,  or  where   local 

UbOfis  have   rendered  them    inadvisable,  punts   or   ferries   have 
In  June,  1897,  tl  10  iron  punts,  94  timber 

•i-boats.     Of  these  punts  and  boats,  7  were  worked  by 
wire-rope,  82  by  hand-gearing  and  wire  i  I   19 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Department 
one  steam-launch,  10  iron  and  59  timber  flood-boats, 
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other  boats,  and  10  pant-dips  lor  the 
1,504  men  were  employed  daring 
addition  to  5,200  men  engaged  by 


The  use  of  roads  as  the 
metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  hi 
but  the  roads  remain  not  only 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
the  railway  system  of  the  country.     No 
roads,  but  their  indirect  advantages  to  the 
and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  ml 
national  property.    It  is  estimated  thai  <£17y3&5>000 
on  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  and  their  present  sahas  to  tka 
allowing  for  depreciation,  cannot  be  km  than  £14*000^000. 


indirect  value  cannot  be  calculated;  bat  as  an 

brought  about  by  the  system  of  road 

that  after  the  organisation  of  the  Boads 

basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of' 

reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  as  will  sppear  from  the 

statement : — 


Sydney  to  Goulburn    

„        Bathnrot 

Newcastle  to  Murrarnndi, 


miles. 
134 
145 
119 


days. 

! 

!  £  s,  d. 

days. 

174 

;  12  5  0 

71 

23i 

15  10  0 

11 

21 

1  9  0  0 

8 

£a  i. 

31*  0 
6  is  t 

e»  t 


The  progress  exhibited  during  these  seven  years  is  very  great  Fart  si 
the  improvement  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  better  roam; 
but  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  uamlicsi  si 
the  gold  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  lessened  cost  of  transit  1st 
price  of  carriage  by  road  has  not  declined  since  1864,  most  of  the  1 
lieing  through  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  whei 
requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  feDoswlj 
by  the  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway  lines,  and  the  . 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  station  supplies,  wool,  and  other  ]_ 
The  ratf-8  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  i 
traversed,   but  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
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for  outv  ur  to 

Id,  per  mile  less  than 

■L    4. 

Tp  to  40  miles  16  per  ton  per  I 

100  1     0 

W3Q      ti  'i  J 1  |t 

30U  -    0  10 


ration  of  these  figures  will  bo  si 
n  facilitate 
med  as  t. :  hieli 

rate  by  teams  would  be  1- 

nly 
•'rages  not  more  than  lfid.     It  would  be  o 
ise again  tge,  however,  it  the  latter  figure 

stage  pi  > 

which  is  only  2*5 3d  pec  too  per  mih 

i  bieh,  as  ati 

for  the  whole'  of  the  railway  traffic 

In  the 

lilw&yg,  particulars  are  given  <»f  the  gradual 
bis  form  of  carriage  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

.i-TN  the  old  facie  might  frequently 

huge  load  :    the   mum    roads 

The  price  paid  b 

it  was  -  len 

Rai  1  way   Co  run  i  i  ■  for    the 

run  ehiHs  of  good-  trane 

sum,  however,  included  the 
punt 
ital  to  the  Go  of  the 

the  expenditure  - 
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form  of  expenditure  increased,  iti  rate  very 
of  the  general  population: — 


Tear. 

Expenditure 

by  Roads 
Department 

Bxptnditro 

TbtaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

(SIMM 

1881 

484,567 

23,186 

507.753 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

601,834 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

750,584 

27,722 

778*306 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

826*106 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,433 

767.427 

1888 

663,929 

31,608 

686*08 

1889 

632,398. 

31,361 

863,781 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

806,308 

1891 

965,688 

31,990 

897,678 

1892 

859,028 

30,606 

889,633 

1893 

676,233 

30,330 

700*088 

•1894-5 

800,690 

30,034 

830,654 

1895-6 

757,115 

19,285 

776,108 

1896-7 

666,300 

9,910 

676,210 

Total 

16,800,588 

1,231,244 

18,031,832 

*  1894  and  first  half  of  1895. 

Besides  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Government*  there  existed, 
the  close  of  the  municipal  year  in  February,  1896,  7,117  miles  of  roa 
and  streets  belonging  to  and  largely  maintained  by  the  municipalities 
the  colony.  Of  these  roads,  2,265  miles  were  regularly  formed  si 
metalled,  gravelled  or  ballasted,  and  1,335  formed ;  while  1,591  nil 
were  cleared,  and  1,926  miles  not  cleared.  The  value  of  these  roads 
estimated  at  £4,780,000 ;  but  this  sum  must  be  looked  upon  at  i 
approximation  only,  as  the  information  obtained  from  the  vario 
municipalities  is  not  complete. 

Railways. 
The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the  blessiif 
railway  communication,  which  has  so  revolutionised  the  comment 
the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  the  26th  Asj 
of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  deeMsl 
survey  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  the  city  of  Goulbnm*  t 
years  afterwards,  on  the  11th  September,  1848,  the  Sydney  ~ 
and  Railway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,00%  1 
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L6  construction  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool, 

•  na,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathurat  and  Goulburn, 

wan  U *t  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  J  0,  tin* 

toot,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy, 
in  Australia.     The 
upany,  however,  did  not 
prosper  aa  tin  rs  had  expected  they  would  do,  and  it  was  found 

the  property  of  the  company  to  the  Government  of 
Ukj  colon  inwhile  another  company  had  been  started  in  1853, 

rith  the  object  of  ting  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to 

.it land  ;   hut  it  met  with  no  mof  than  the  Sydney  company^ 

aba:  On  the  Government  taking  possession  > 

efunct  companies,  however,  tin  re  carried  on 

>ur,  and   on   t]  the  line  from 

to  ParramalLa    was  declared  open   fur    public    traffic,   and    the 

bum  wa«  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1 

resn  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty  years  which 

.:  of  the   first    line   was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 

in  operation  had  135  miles,  or  at  the 

Not  a  singb    mile  of  railway  was 

.true- 
of  the*-  il  highways  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and 

■II  it  stood  still  for  an 
of  I  which  only  5  miles  of  line  were  thrown 

to  tr.i  luring   1875,  33  miles  were  opened,  and  from   tbe 

19    still  greater  activity  prevailed,  1,748  miles 
> !,  or  a  yearly  average  of  1  25  miles  ; 
ate  of  in  d   a  check,  and  only   14   miles  were 

following  years.     There  were,  how 
ending  June,  1893;   ! 
and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended  June, 
z  working  year  no  lines  were  opened;  but  durin 
of  the  u  Pioneer"  class  were  op 
io  to   B«  bains;  Parkes  to 

Parkes-Condobolin   line,   23  miles  38 
►  ;  an  10  chains.      Lines  of  the 

H  olas*  are  in  i  a  from  Bogan  Gate  to 

to  Warren,  the  former  39  mil 
In  length,  tin  12  miles  3  chains.     In  each  case  the  line 

'  i rl iament  has  also 
ncci  of  lines  from  Tamworth  to   Manilla,  and 

mgan  to  Fin  hey  will  shortly  be  taken  in  hand. 

railways  of  the  colony  may 
statement  It  is  necessary  to  point   out 

wn- Camden   Tramwa\ 
«8fclt*Soi  id  the  Yam  Tramway,  whit  h  are  worked 

railway  a,  and  that  after  1887  the  year  shown  must  be  taken 
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as  ending  on  the  30th  Jane,  a  change  in  the 

made  in  1888 :— 


Opened  daring 

Hotel  opted. 

*- 

Yew. 

Ml*"* 

mile*. 

mile*. 

»&■» 

mtm> 

1856 

16 

16 

1       1877 

88 

888 

1856 

9 

25 

1878 

88 

888 

1857 

17 

42 

1879 

48 

731 

1858 

15 

57 

1880 

110 

848 

1859 

niL 

57 

1881 

148 

988 

I860 

13 

70 

1888 

988 

vm 

1861 

4 

74 

1888 

tt 

u» 

1862 

24 

98 

1884 

801 

W« 

1863 

27 

125 

1886 

114 

1.745 

1864 

20 

146 

1886 

182 

1,807 

1865 

niL 

146 

1887 

151 

2,958 

1866 

niL 

145 

1888 

88 

2.198 

1867 

60 

205 

1889 

87 

2,181 

1868 

44 

249 

1890 

10 

2,191 

1869 

70 

319 

1891 

1 

2,194 

1870 

21 

340 

1892 

8 

2,187 

1871 

19 

359 

1898 

164 

U51 

1872 

38 

397 

1894 

160 

2^01 

1873 

5 

402 

1895 

80 

2,511 

1874 

nil. 

402 

1898 

nil- 

2,5*1 

1875 

33 

435 

1897 

108 

M» 

1876 

73 

506 

Of  the  2,639  miles  in  operation  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  there  mt 

2,470  miles  of  single  line,  154  A  miles  of  double  line,  and  8|  mflcsof 
line  with  four  tracks.  The  quadrupled  lines,  which  extend  from  Sydmf 
to  Flemington  on  the  suburban  line,  were  brought  into  use  during  thi 
year  ended  June,  1N92.  The  double  lines  extend  from  FlemingtoQ  tt 
Penrith,  26  miles  ;  from  Granville  to  Pic  ton,  39  J  miles  ;  from  IlUwtm 
Line  Junction  to  Waterfall,  23  miles  ;  from  Stratiitield  to  Hornibf, 
11  miles  ;  from  Newcastle  to  M  ait  hind,  20  miles  ;  from  St.  Leonardito 
Milsons  Point,  3  miles  ;  from  Redfem  to  Darling  Harbour,  li  mtei 
from  Sydenham  to  Belmore,  5  miles  ;  from  Teralba  to  Adainstown, 
8  miles;  while  various  short  lengths  of  lino  make  up  the  remaining 
14  h  miles. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  State  railways  of 
the  colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  perwnt  to 
each  mile  of  lint*  ojieu  for  traffic  at  different  |>eriods,  and  the  avengj 
number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant.  Thus  in  1860  there  wtjrt 
4/J79  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880  thl 
work  of  construction  had  proceeds  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  th 
ineivase  in  the  population  that  the  average  number  of  persona  per  ail 
had  fallen  to  SS2,  so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway*  Ml 
mme  than  li\e  times  as  great  as  in  the  year  first  named;  wUfe  ■ 
li>'J7  the  average  population  per  mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  497.    Hi 
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Base  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant  has 
i  very  rapid,  rising  from  0*5  miles  in  1860  to  1*8  in  1870,  4*4  in 
),  and  7*4  miles  in  1890.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1891, 
a  the  number  of  train  miles  run  per  head  of  the  population 
aged  7*5.  For  the  four  years  ended  30th  June,  1897,  the  rate  was, 
t>ximately,  6  miles  to  each  member  of  the  community.  The 
•wing  statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  since 
):— 


Tear. 

Population  to  each 
mite  ol  line. 

Number  of  train 
miles  run. 

Number  of  train 

mile*  run  per  bead 

of  population. 

1880 

4,979 

174,249 

0-5 

1865 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,467 

901,139 

1-8 

1875 

1,366 

1,472,204 

25 

1880 

882 

8,239,462 

44 

1885 

544 

6,638,399 

7-2 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7  4 

1891 

521 

8,410,421 

75 

1892 

538 

8,356,096 

7*2 

1883 

515 

7,505,310 

63 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

5-9 

1895 

501 

7,594,281 

61 

1896 

510 

7,719,618 

6*0 

1897 

497 

8,130,405 

62 

Comparison  op  Railway  Facilities. 

<ew  South  Wales  stands  in  a  good  position  among  the  Australasian 
nies  in  regard  to  railway  development,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
>wing  table,  which  shows  the  length  of  Government  and  of  private 
i  open  for  traffic  in  the  various  colonies  in  the  early  part  of  1897  : — 


Colony. 

Lines  Open. 

Government. 

Private. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

miles. 
2,639 
3,129 
2,445 
1,869 
970 
420 
2,013 

miles. 
85 

*"i>6 

391 

55 

167 

miles. 
2,724 
3,129 
2,445 
1,889 
1,361 
475 

Queensland     ... 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

2,185 

Total    

13,490 

718 

14,208 
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Points  of  comparison  between  the  railways  of  a  km  aad  Ah 
inhabited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  coaak 
of  the  Old  World  are  difficult  to  obtain.    The  following  table,  1 
shows  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of 
of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open,  in  the  principal  ouiiiiUim  of,  I 
world.    It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  comes  bMj  ■ 
the  comparison : — 


Countries. 


Australasia : — 

New  South  Wales . 

Victoria  

Queensland , 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia., 

Tasmania , 

New  Zealand 


America  j— 

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil   

Canada , 

Chili 

United  States  of  America. 

Europe  :— 

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium   

France  

Germany , 

0  reat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Norway    

Russia  (exclusive  of  Finland) . 

Spain    

Sweden    ^ 

Switzerland... 


Asia : — 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States) 

Africa  : — 

Cape  Colony    

Natal    


2,724 
3,129 
2,445 
1,889 
1,851 
475 
2,185 


19,678 


2,441 
402 


Ha 
481 
874 
198 
188 
118 


8,882 

447 

7,087 

MM 

15,977 

808 

1,782 

1,868 

181,080 

846 

18,983 

2,179 

2,857 

2,244 

25,121 

1,533 

27,392 

1,908 

21,174 

1,799 

9,579 

3,266 

1,672 

2,906 

1,071 

1,868 

21,948 

4,291 

7,301 

2.495 

6,058 

812 

2,233 

1,314 

14,596 

701 
1,353 


114 

88 

878 

478 
717 

55 


186 
16 

13 
4 
8 
8 
6 

11 
8 

lie 

86 

27 

21 
7 


90 
51 


Railway  Systems. 

The  railway  system  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  into  throe  < 
branches,  each  representing  a  system  of  its  own.     The  southern  I 
including  the  principal  line  of  the  colony,  branches  at  Junee,  and  J 
the  important  district  of  Riverina,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Haj  1 


igan    in    another,    in   d  with 

>tu  wl  nd  43 i 

b  t 

tflic.       From  CuL 
m  the  Murray.     I 

umlagai, 
D   :i    north-westerly   direction 

on 
nil  western  s\ 

im  the    j' 

uport&nt town  r,M  ioulhurn 

i  which  —  that  from 

1  down,  and  1  b   pastoral 

tea  through  the  richest   and    most  ihickly- 

raQjj  in  i  and  &rnuig6BMnta  far 

Ljular  cur  uable 

than   twenty  hoi;  s  are 

South    Wal 
assured  by  tin*  introduction  of  the  mosr 

d    mid   fitting    up   of    the    rai 
ay    from 
id«%  .\  1  the 

land   to  all  parta  of  Victor 
and, 

h  forms  part  of  ten  baj  bees 

;     with     tl  A    ilinUi 

wi  I  in  the  produ  lire 

iuus  is  al  the 

en  ran  I  of  Bdaa 

of  Bega, 
iltural  district;  but  this  i- 


timn 


Lllawiura  railway,  a  line,  <r>  miles  in 
tii  B  will  no  doubt  evaatual] 


aya  oxter 

•untain*,   of  wi  little 

nt,  whirl  the 

ig  line  was  used  to 
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enable  trains  to  climb  this  slope  of  the  mountain* ;  bat  an 
mentioned  a  deviation  by  which  the  ag-ng  was  avoided  wai 
for  traffic.  To  admit  of  a  direct  line  of  ascent,  a  tunnel,  S3}  c 
length,  had.  to  be  constructed  through  part  of  a  mountain. 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  range  until  it  descends  into  a  Talk 
Mount  Clarence  by  the  Lithgow  zig-zag,  the  uimiiiRliuu  a 
is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill  In  its  course  over  to 
tains  the  line  passes  through  magnificent  scenery  of  a  c 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  its 
grandeur.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  western  railway,  after  1 
out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the  1 
Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricuhai 
of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond 
it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  the  Darling  at 
503  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Orange  a  branch  line,  97  miles  ii 
-connects  that  town  with  Forbes.  From  Parkes,  one  of  the 
on  this  line,  an  extension  to  Oondobolin,  62  J  miles  distant,  is  in  < 
construction — a  section  of  this  line,  Parkes  to  Bogan  Gt 
miles  in  length,  having  been  opened  for  traffic  on  the  15th  D< 
1896.  Farther  west,  at  Nyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney,  a 
line  has  been  opened,  connecting  the  important  mining  dn 
Oobar  with  Sydney,  and  affording  at  the  same  time  rapid  s 
means  of  communication  with  the  pastoral  country  of  which  < 
•also  the  centre.  It  has  been  proposed  to  continue  this  line  a 
Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  might  be  extended  to 
Hill,  to  meet  the  South  Australian  system,  but  for  the  present  • 
ject  remains  in  abeyance.  The  western  railway  system  aLso  in 
short  line  from  Black  town  to  the  Hawkesbury,  via  the  towns  of' 
and  Richmond. 

The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle,  bu 
necting  line  between  Horaebush  and  Waratah  has  been  con1 
making  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  system: 
colony.  The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been  crossed  by  an  iron 
2,896  feet  long,  in  seven  spans,  the  iron  superstructure  of  wb 
.£327,000.  This  connecting  line  allows  direct  communication 
Adelaide,  Mell>ourne,  Sydney,  and  Brislwine,  a  distance  from 
end  of  1,808  miles,  and  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  those  r 
quick  transit,  and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.  It  f* 
moreover,  the  active  business  life  of  the  colonies,  and  will  be  of 
importance  should  at  any  time  strategic  movements  require  to! 
in  connection  with  military  operations. 

The  northern  line  runs  via  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal 
through  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
important  part  of  the  colony  known  as  New  England,  passing 
some  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  New  South  Wales,  sack  I 
land.  The  country  traversed  by  this  line  north  of  NewcafA 
tremely  fertile.     As  the  lino  goes  farther  north  it  passes  th 
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and  agricultural  territory,  and  some  important  townships 
viz.,  Tam worth,  Armidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tenterfield,  and 
yond  the  last-mentioned  township  the  line  crosses  the 
rallangarra  or  Jennings,  where  a  junction  is  effected  with 
nd  railways. 

ern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek  to 
ich  is  now  extended  as  far  as  Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and 
in  the  west,  thus  placing  the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral 
irect  communication  with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney. 
England  District  a  line  has  been  long  projected,  which  would 
x>wn  of  Glen  Innes  with  that  of  Inverell  on  one  side,  and 
'  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  on  the  other ;  an  alternative 
a  surveyed  to  connect  the  Clarence  and  New  England  dis- 
oposed  junction  on  the  Northern  line  being  at  Llangothlin, 
j  route  and  the  one  proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton 
jical  difficulties  of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
ill  be  carried  out,  at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come.  A 
ie  North  Coast  railway,  64  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tweed 
smore,  on  the  Richmond,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894. 
massed  in  1896  for  the  construction  of  three  new  lines,  viz., 
tire  to  Warren,  which  is  now  almost  completed  ;  from 
>  Manilla,  and  from  Berrigan  to  Finley. 
ue  was  constructed  in  1890,  branching  off  the  main  northern 
sby,  2 1  miles  from  Sydney,  to  Pearce's  Corner,  on  the  heights 
irds,  and  this  line  was  afterwards  extended  from  the  latter 
north  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  at  Milson's  Point  Proposals 
lade  from  time  to  time  to  bridge  the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel 
and  thus  allow  direct  communication  by  rail  between  the 

the  north  and  the  city  on  the  south  shore.  In  1896 
»osals  were  submitted  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  who 
favour  of  a  tunnel,  and  this  action  was  endorsed  by  the 
ben  considering  the  private  bills  introduced  for  the  purpose 
;  the  means  of  communication  between  the  city  and  North 

Gradients. 

ays  of  the  colony  have  been  constructed  with  a  large  pro- 
beep  gradients,  but  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
uce  some  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  Railway  Com  mi  s- 
ne  of  their  Annual  Reports,  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
Wales  lines  and  the  Alpine  railways,  and  it  was  found  that 
t»  were  steeper,  and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines  of  this 
on  the  Alpine  lines.  By  reducing  some  of  the  gradients, 
Icing  locomotives  of  greater  power  than  were  formerly 
rmsiderable  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  the  expediting 
a  been  effected.  The  traffic  is  now  carried  on  more  satis- 
d  the  expense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which  would 
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have  been  necesssiy  under  die 
been  postponed  for  years.     However,  a 
plished  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
to  the  following  table,  which  shows 
gradients  in  November,  1897.   The  ~ 
length  of  lines  for  deviations,  and  are 
table  distances. 


Gradients. 

_«*_ 

W^*— 

»—*«-. 

~  ; 

lin 
18  to   60 

mh.  cha, 
4  19 

IO 

!^ 

6  S 

31  „    40 
«..   50 

58  26i 
60  29 

75  66 
62  17 

36  87 
72  13 

170  71J 
184  50 

51  „    60 

39  59 

55  19 

46  21 

MO  21 

61  „    70 
71  „   80 

47  53* 
60  16 

43  6*i 
50  23| 

16  61 
90  44 

116171 
169  It 

81  „    90 

30  41 

32  69 

18  10 

tt# 

91  „  100 
101  „  150 
151  „  200 
201  ,,250 

46  55 
104  51 
60  25| 
31  63 

64  381 
101  39 
50  774 
16  45 

46  36 

79  79| 
46  671 
16  66 

lM#i 

m  h 
mm 
•  11 

251  ,,300 

41  16 

29    4 

29  66 

•  75 

301  „  level 

537  28 

258  60} 

266  11 

1.0O19! 

Total 

•1,123    li 

833  27) 

726  43 

2,882  75 

•2  miles  29}  chains  difference  in  mileage  over  deviations,  fee. 

Cost  op  Construction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  wit* 
branches  of  the  railway  system  of  the  colony  at  the  middle  of  the  Jtff 
1897.  The  average  cost  for  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  « 
be  £12,132  per  mile,  including  all  charges  except  those  for  rolling-stock, 
machinery,  and  workshops — a  figure  which,  considering  the  character  J 
some  parts  of  the  country  through  which  the  lines  have  been  carried, 
and  the  cost  of  lal>our,  which  is  considerably  greater  in  Australia  tksS 
in  most  other  countries,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one.  In  considering  • 
detail  the  figures  given  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  low  ( 
per  mile  of  some  of  the  extensions  through  pastoral  country. 
line  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar  averaged  £3,712  per  mile  ;  that  : 
Molontf  to  Forbes,  £5,307  ;  from  Junee  to  Hay,  £5,709  ;  from 1 
Creek  to  Narrabri,  £5,871  ;  and  from  Dubbo  to  Bourke,  £5,970. 
line  from  Cootamundra  to  Temora  was  also  cheaply 
the  average  cost  per  mile  being  £4,312.     The  lines  of  the  "1 
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s  opened  during  the  year,  however,  in  a  special  manner  show  that, 
certain  districts  of  the  colony,  railways  capable  of  effectively  carrying 
traffic  can  be  constructed  at  an  average  cost  far  below  what  has 
berto  been  attempted.  The  average  cost  of  the  line  from  Narrabri 
lioree  was  £2,025  per  mile  ;  that  from  Jerilderie  to  Berrigan,  £1,778 
-  mile  :  and  that  from  Parkes  to  Bogan  Gate,  £2,053  per  mile.  In 
inection  with  the  Culcairn-Corowa  line,  which  averaged  £4,444  per 
le,  the  betterment  system  was  brought  into  operation.  The  Campbell- 
rn  to  Camden,  the  Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci,  and  the  Yass  lines  were 
istructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines  : — 


Lines  opened  for  TraAa 


Length. 


Total  Cost. 


Cost 
per  Mile. 


Parli ng  Harbour  Branch    . . 

Sydney  to  G ranville    

Granville  to  Goulburn 

Goulburn  to  Wagga    

Wagga  to  Wodonga    

Culcairn  to  Corowa , 

Janee  to  Hay   

Xarrandera  to  Jerilderie    ... 

Granville  to  Penrith   

Penrith  to  Bathnrat    

Bathunt  to  Dnbbo 

Dubbo  to  Bourke 

Xyngan  to  Cobar 

Wallerawang  to  M udgee    . . 
Blacktown  to  Richmond    .. 

Goulbarn  to  Cooma 

Cootamnndra  to  Uundagai.. 
Cootamandra  to  Temora    .. 

Orange  to  Molong    

Molong  to  Forbes    

Murrumbarrah  to  Blayney 

Sydney  to  Kiama   

Kiama  to  Nowra 

Homeboah  to  Waratah  

Newcastle  to  Wallangarra.. 
Wenis  Creek  to  Narrabri  .. 

Bullock  Island  Branch   

If  orpeth  Branch   

Hornsby  to  Milson's  Point.. 
Lismore  to  Murwillumbah.. 

Sydenham  to  Belmoro    

Campbelltown  to  Camden.. 

Kogarah  to  Sans  Souci  

Yass  Tramway 

Narrabri  to  Moree 

Jerilderie  to  Berrigan    

Parkes  to  Bogan  Gate    


Total  or  average., 


m.  ch. 
1  42$ 

13  36* 
121  5$ 
174  79* 

79  13* 

47  39    , 
167  35}  ' 

64  54]  i 

21  26*  , 

109  27  ; 
134  5  > 
225  45 

81  27* 
85  06 
16  12 
130  40 
33  454 
38  69 

22  60 
72  69 

110  63 
71  53 

22  43* 
93  03 

392  54 
96  48 

1  45* 

3  374 
13  27* 
63  57 

5    3} 
7  65 

4  71 

2  73 
63  10 
21  65 

23  38 


2,639  56} 


£ 
363.106 
1,SS7,476 
2.56S.S10 
1,509.080 
914,468 
211,050 
955,937 
409,435 
609.355 
2,440,494 
1,196.554 
1,346,501 
301,964 
981,407 
175,823 
1,403,188  { 
259,773  I 
167,564  ! 
269,821  i 
386,690  , 
1,079,496  i 
1,953,015  I 
363,284  I 
2,630,577  J 
4,985,197  i 
567,156  ! 
86,672  ; 
60,849  I 
583,765  j 
882,338 
179,333 
39,137 
12,111 
28,339 
127,818 
38,781 
48,194 


£ 

237,130 

140.300 

21.217 

8,624 

11,550 

4,444 

5.709 

6.330 

23,570 

22.321 

8,925 

5,970 

3,712 

11,536 

10,887 

10,752 

7,739 

4,312 

11,860 

5,307 

9,744 

27,253 

16,115 

28,274 

12,695 

5,871 

55,249 

17,542 

43,748 

13,849 

35,555 

5,010 

2,478 

9,730 

2,025 

1.778 

2,053 


32,024,538  1     12,132 
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The  amount  expended  on  roIling-Htock  to  the  30th  Jvna,  1897,  * 
£4,412,862  ;  for  machinery,  £290,074 ;  on  workihopa,  £651,8*4;  i 
for  furniture,  £9,867 ;  or  £5,344,667  in  alL  This  malm  the  total* 
of  all  lines  open  for  traffic,  £37,369,205,  or  an  avenge  on  all  ehaifi 
£14,157  per  mile.  The  growth  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  q 
lines  may  he  traced  below  : — 


Your. 

Capital  expanded 
on  lines  open. 

Tew. 

CteyHd  iiflil 

£ 

* 

£ 

1855 

515,347 

1889 

29,8»,1«7 

1860 

1,422,672 

1890 

30,565,12* 

1865 

2,746,373 

1891 

31,768,617 

1870 

5,566,092 

1892 

33,812.608 

1875 

7,245,379 

1893 

34,857,571 

1880 

11,778,819 

1894 

35,865,271 

1885 

21,831,276 

1895 

36,611,306 

1886 

24,071,454 

1896 

36,852, 19ft 

1887 

26,532,122 

1897 

37,389,305 

1888 

27,722,748 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  50 
June,  1897,  as  already  stated,  was  £37,369,205.  Of  this  amooi 
£903,565  has  been  provided  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  of  * 
colony,  and  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £1,696,675  have  been  tin* 
paid  off,  leaving  a  balance  of  £34,768,965  which  has  been  raised  by  i 
issue  of  debentures  and  other  stock.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  i 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June,  1897,  after  paying  working  expert' 
was  £1,413,524,  which  gave  a  return  of  3*78  per  cent,  upon  the  tc 
capital  expenditure  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  4*06  per  cent,  upon  * 
capital  on  which  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  The  so-called  reducl 
of  the  railway  debt,  however,  is  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  hulk 
the  debentures  retired  were  renewed  out  of  fresh  loans,  and  the  sump 
from  revenue  to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  prol 
The  proper  comparison  between  railway  earnings  and  interest  char, 
is  obtained  from  the  net  earnings  of  railways  on  cost  of  construct' 
and  the  actual  interest  paid  by  the  State  on  outstanding  loans.  The 
earnings  of  the  railways  represent  3*78  percent,  on  the  cost  of  conab 
tion  ;  but  as  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  col 
was  96*28  per  £100  of  stock,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  CM 
be  taken  at  more  than  3*64  per  cent,  while  the  interest  charged 
outstanding  loans  is  3*71  per  cent.  Another  point  to  be  oobmi 
is  that  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  authorised  by  Parliament* 
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ended  in  connection  with  the  improvements  to  the  grades  on  main 
is,  and  the  quadrupling  of  the  suburban  system.  The  cost  of  these 
ent  works  was  to  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  on  the 
lerstanding  that  the  loans  should  be  redeemed  from  railway  revenue 
the  rate  of  £75,000  a  year,  and  already  £450,000  has  been  nominally 
eemed.  This  redemption  has  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
ieral  revenue,  seeing  that  in  the  years  when  the  redemption  was 
de  there  was  not  sufficient  railway  revenue  to  meet  working  expenses 
I  interest,  and  there  has,  therefore,  really  been  no  reduction  of  capital 
icted  by  these  payments. 

[he  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
rid  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder.  The  figures 
lude  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for  traffic,  and  are 
ught  down  to  the  latest  available  dates: — 


Coon  tries. 

Cost 
per  Mile 
open  for 
Traffic 

1 

1       Cost 

Countries.               1     PerMj,e 
,     open  for 

1      Traffic. 

1 

United  Kingdom 

France 

£ 
47,280 
27,540 
20,409 
20,231 

Australasia : — 
New  South  Wales... 
Victoria   

£ 

14,157 
12,249 

Germany    

Switzerland   

New  Zealand 

7,719 
7,180 
7,359 
8,395 
4,494 

Norway 

7,397 

5,738 

11,584 

1 

Queensland 

Sweden 

Canada   

,     South  Australia 

I    Tasmania 

United  States   

11,536 
9,407 

Western  Australia 

i 

Cape  Colony 

New  Lines  and  Revenue  Returns. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Iways  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1855  is  a  remarkable  one.  In 
56,  the  first  year  which  can  fairly  be  taken  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
e  number  of  passengers  on  the  railways  was  only  350,724,  whilst 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  the  number  was  22,672.924,  or  nearly 
>  times  greater.  But  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  represents  a  very 
och  larger  increase,  having  grown  from  2,469  to  4,567,041  tons,  or 
*riy  1,850  times  since  the  first  full  year  of  railway  operations.     PV»- 
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the  first  ten  yean  of  the  period  under  review  the  Urgrr 
railway  earnings  was  obtained  from  the  passenger  trainc,  no  do 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  railways  were  almost  entirely  Miburt 
was  not  until  the  line  crossed  the  mountains  and 
interior  that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the  good*  1 
principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  railways.  This 
place  in  1867. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  period  prior  to 
when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small  porno 
interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
and  of  the  subsequent  period ,  affords  matter  for  satisfaction*  The 
for  1886  and  1887  show  a  falling  off  from  those  of  the  previous  1 
years  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing'  these  tn 
with  the  excellent  results  exhibited  during  the  period  from  1874  ( 
when  an  average  of  considerably  over  i  per  cent,  was  realist*!,  I 
fall  in  receipts  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  J 
drought,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  lawi 
had  recently  been  materially  altered. 

During  the  yeans  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main 
line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Bourl 
opened ,  and  the  line  branching  off  from  Wallerawang  was  oomp 
far  as  Mudgee,  the  length  being  85  miles.  On  the  south-  western 
the  branch  line,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  covering  a  distance 
miles,  was  opened  for  tranic.  All  these  extensions  run  throa 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  this  was  the  case  with  record  U 
the  whole  of  the  other  172  miles  opened  during  the  two  ymmmm 
This  total  of  41.2  miles  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  i 
caused  a  serious  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  expc 
during  the  period  ended  June,  1888,  the  net  revenue  yielding  le 
3  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditure.  Since  that  time,  desj 
addition  of  further  unprofitable  lines  to  the  system,  the  retun 
improved  step  by  step,  rising  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  to  3 
3  58  per  cent.,  and  during  the  four  years  of  depression  ended  189 
falling  below  3*44  per  cent.,  while  in  1897  a  return  of  3*78  p 
was  obtained.  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  burden  of  unpr 
lines  continues  to  be  heavy,  the  loss  on  1,257  miles  during  tl 
ended  31st  December,  1896,  being  no  less  than  £357,093;  I 
expenses  of  working  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  fact  tl 
lines  as  a  whole  in  the  past  have  not  returned  a  profit  should  oca 
surprise,  as  the  statistics  of  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  world  slv 
few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return  anything  lik* 
during  the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In  England  m 
of  seven  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  authorities  for  a  iin+tQ' 
traffic;  and  if  such  is  the  fact  in  more  densely-populated  ecu 
whose  resources  are  more  developed  than  is  the  case  in  New 
Wales,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  thai  1 
of  this  colony  have  yielded  so  good  a  return  as  they 
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period  from  1^70  to   1*75,  when 
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way  ] 

j    extended    chieflj 

England, 

it  and  I>ubbo  ;  and  as  these 

from 

v      South 
yi  witb    i 

tost  part*  * 
of  (!<♦•  ireatern 
n  line  to  Wal 

to  the   ri  -    of 

rah    to   I 

vet  paj  a^y. 
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y  become 
in  the  ca  J  burn  t<,  ('noma  line,  a 

V  ictorian 

with  n  branch  In  of  old  Da 

iUji  i  from  Bairn&dale  to  tl  and 

I  these  two  lines  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne 
i\ase,  no  doubt,  the  ea  land 

i  at  Eden.     Expensive  ■  result  in  an 

iroenta^e  of  working  expexune  to  the  cross  earnings,  as 
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■ 

the  profits   of  a  railway   system   takei 
of  railway  construction  in  all  parts 
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ig  table  shows  the  tots  on  non-piying  line*  doriaj 
ndar  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  <*pttal 
tpenditure  on  equipment  ha  well  u  construction  > 


fioalhiirn  to  Cooma    

Mnmiinbumli  to  Blajiiey  .... 
CcfoUmamlm  to  Gundagai  ,*  M 
■'.Vtotatnundm  to  Tcmora   .....  ,. 

June*  to  Hay  ,< ,««**» 

Xarr&n  der*  to  J*riM*rie 

c'uloaim  toCorow*    ... ... 

Sydney  to  Klanaa  $ 

Kbma  to  Nowm .,„v 

Sydenham  to  Belmore   + . . . 

Blatiktown  lo  Richmond  ........ 

Wallera wang  to  M  udgee  . .. 

Orange  to  Molong  „„g 

Molong  to  Forbea   ...„,,„.„..„„ 

Nyngan  to  Cobar    ^ — , 

Hornsby  to  Si,  Leonard*  ..„.,.. 
St  Leonard*  to  Milson't  Point,. 
Werrii  Creek  to  Tarn  worth  ...,. 

Tarn  wo rtU  to  Armidale  . . . . . 

Armidale  to  Jennings 

Liamore  to  M  urwill  umbab   

Total... 


£ 
1,462,111 

-7 

—      5 

7 

i*"  0 

2 

8 
4 

110,009 

196  Am 
1,042317 
2S7,42i 
427,118 
323,532 

296,905 
1,214,548 

916,tJ34 


14,349,994 


£ 

36,934 
6J63 

urn 

19,122 

14,806 

7,818 


£ 
43,096 

37,686 

6.474 

1.943 

17,563 

uftm 

S>023 


mjm 


39,356      41,091 


6,290 

6,800 

+2,386 
9,021* 
9,950 

M -2,8451 

t 

t 

63,540 


12,9*9 


5,116 
29.514 
3,759 
2,228 
3,588 

i  30,183 


901164 


4,764 
31,786 
63.S47 
tU,695!    32,019 


324,012  |  358,520  i  374.»l 


•  Not  opened.  t  Opened  for  part  of  the  year  only. 


J  Not 
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ay  Oocntnbsioners  in  their  annua!  m  i*l  suggested 

aids.     They  recommended 

f  1 0  miles  on  each  side  of  a  proposed 

»y  should  be  *<  >,  and  half  the  ] 

file*  I  ;  and  w]  land  required 

TCo  aals, 

i-owiM*rs  shou  .(*  and  convex  \>sary  lai. 

the  owners  woul 

the  enhanced  value  of  their 

mmunication 

h    a 

1  that  railways  in  light  unduls  intry 

I  at  a  modern?  fold  m  fair  return 

tally  what  are  kn  ecr 

acted  at  an  average  of  about  £  I 
-riilgrs. 
>tem  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  ii 
on  of  the  Culeairii   to  Oorowa  Railway 

blishmeni  principle  ;  bat  by 

a  eUusr  was 

to  a]  railways   constructed   sub- 

to  ti 

*'.  'ulcairn  to  Corowa  railway 

. 

an  enhat: 

hi 
the  southern  • 

_ 
rt  of  produce  by  w 


Gross  Earnings  and  Working  Expenses. 


f  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  c< 
railways  in   v  during  tfc 

■  »218j 

on  the  p 

book 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  tin 
hare  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  In 


o  s  = 

-■■■ 

Y« 

Grom 

Working 

J  If 

III 

Year. 

Qrvm 

|fl 

gMMN       In 

£ 

£ 

p*  cent. 

IH£ 

£          jv  c«t 

1865 

9.24(1 

5,950 

644 

1889 
1890 
1891 

2.538,477 

1060 

62,269 

50,427 

SI  0 

2,033,086 

i.ckmbs  |  m 

1§&S 

166,092 

108,926 

65*6 

4,421 

*# 

1870 

307,142 

206,003 

671 

1892. 

3,107,2% 

I,914*S2 

fit 

1875 

614.64$ 

296,174 

48^2 

1893 

2,927»06f 

1.758,516 

AN 

1880 

1,161,017 

647,719 

55-8 

1894 

2,813,541 

Uii 

M 

1885 

2,174,368 

1,458,153 

67 '1 

1895 

2,878,204 

M4 

1880 

2,160,070 

1,492,992 

691 

KM 

2.tti0,4l7 

immm 

fft 

1887 

2;  208,295 

1,457,760 

WO 

1897 

3,014,742 

1^001,218 

«i 

1SSS 

^295,134 

1,530*551 

667 

1 

1 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  Ike 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  present  management*  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  per  twain  mile  ran  hare 
The  explanation  of  this  increase  in  the  expense  per 
found  in  the  met  that,  although  the  business  has 
in  cut  have  contrived  to  reduce  the  mileage  run,  and  have  at  As 
time  effected  a  thorough  o  verb  an!  of  the  property  in  their  hands    TW 
distribution  of  expenses  is  shown  below  : — 


1                 1                 1 
Head  of  Expenditure.         1     1880.      1      1SS5.      1      189a 

1886. 

1896. 

1*. 

i    d- 

Maintenance  of  way 11*40 

Locomotive  power    i     16*33 

Ref-aira — carriages,      wag- 
gons, etc i       2*47 

cL       |       d. 

15*71    1     15*39 
15*62  1     16*73 

1 

2*65   .      4*59 

14*92        15*07 

0*30         0*97 

3*52  ,       216 

d. 

12*63 
1563 

4*13 

d.           A 

10*91       10-51 
1658       16* 

4-67  '     4'M 

Traffic  charges  15-83 

Compensation    0'50 

13*96  i     13*60      Hi) 
1*05         0-47        0t» 

General  expenses  1*46 

214 

2*01  |     2*01 

Total   j     47*99 

52*72  j    54*91 

49*54 

48*24 

47* 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  t*i 
sources  of  railway  revenue.  It  will  Ik?  observed  that  in  the  year  18H 
the  earnings  from  jwissenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  those  from  IpA 
but  after  that  year  the  proportion  derived  from  that  source  deaMk 
reaching  the  minimum  in  1875.  This  falling  off  was  almost  oriMf 
due  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  main  lines  through  pM* 
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',  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
tently  furnishing  the  railway  with  large  quantities  of  produce  for 
>  to  the  seaboard.  From  1880  to  1889,  however,  the  percentage 
pts  from  passengers  steadily  advanced,  the  proportion  in  the  year 
med  being  as  high  as  40*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  For 
r  ended  30th  June,  1897,  the  passenger  traffic  contributed  but 
r  cent  of  the  total  railway  earnings  : — 


Percentage  of—                 1 

Year. 

Percentage  of— 

Passenger  Earn- 

Gooda Earnings  I 

Passenger  Earn- 

Goods Earning* 

ings  to  Total. 

to  Total         ; 

ings  to  Total. 

to  Total 

73*0 

27  0 

1889 

40*4 

59*6 

66*0 

44  0 

1890 

40*2 

59*8 

384 

616 

1891 

39*6 

60-4 

33*5 

66  5 

1892 

383 

617 

33-6 

66*4 

1893 

381 

6P9 

38*2 

61-8 

1894 

37*2 

628 

393 

60-7 

1895 

351 

64*9 

38*5 

61-5 

1896 

37-0 

63  0 

401 

59-9 

1897 

36  5 

635 

Net  Earnings  and  Interest  on  Capital. 
net  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June,  1897, 
,413,524,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  lines  in 
on  to  the  same  period  was  £37,369,205.  The  net  return  on  the 
expended  equalled  3*78  per  cent. — a  more  satisfactory  return  than 
own  in  any  of  the  preceding  years  since  the  Commissioners  took 
nd  0*04  per  cent,  above  the  average  interest  payable  on  the  public 
id  only  0*09  per  cent,  below,  if  the  actual  price  received  for  stock 
n.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  earnings  and  the  interest 
d  on  the  total  capital  expended  on  railways,  including  the  cost  of 
mstruction  and  equipment,  for  the  year  1855  and  subsequent 


Net  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

Year. 

Net  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

* 

per  cent. 

1 

£ 

per  cent. 

3,290 

063 

1889 

903,875 

314 

11,842 

0  83 

1890 

967,251 

3-17 

57,106 

2-07 

1891 

1,143,050 

359 

101,139 

1-81 

1892 

1,193,044 

3*58 

318,474 

4  39 

1893 

1,188,540 

3*48 

513,298 

435 

1894 

1,221,699 

3  46 

716,215 

337 

1895 

1,310,615 

360 

667,078 

2-90 

1896 

1,268,529 

3  44 

750,535 

2-96 

1897 

1,413,524 

3-78 

1 

764,573 

285 
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Tw 
railw 
train 
reali 
per  ti 
preaen 
of  the 
27  4d.  vu 
the  adva 
follow! 


mi  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  poaitton 
the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earn! 
per  average  mile  open,     Although  the  returns  now 
;  he  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the 
xitj  fell  Little  short  of  52cl,,  and  per  mile  open  £1 
lings  are  in  every  way  encouraging.       Pi 
missioTn-rs  the  waA  return  per  train  mile  km  i 

*?*L,  or  52*2  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  li 
as  been  from  £374  to  £548-9,  or  46*8  per 
w/Kt  gives  details  nf  the  net  earnings  since  Ift 


Year. 

Net  Earning*  per— 

X*t  Kkn»ln««  pa»- 

Train  Mile 

Train  Mu>  Aircraft  <  Kite 

Run, 

Hun               Opfh. 

d. 

d. 

£ 

1800 

15'il 

1880 

28*4 

42*7 

lS6fi 

5»-3 

18110 

29*0 

444  3 

1870 

28H 

iv.M 

32U 

091 

1875 

51*9 

18112 

M  ■:< 

S46'0 

1880 

36*0 

1893 

38*0 

6134 

IKST> 

25  •» 

1894 

40^ 

5033 

issii 

247 

IS' 15 

414 

fiO(HI 

1867 

27-8 

imm; 

305 

501  *> 

1S8S 

*H 

IS97 

41*7 

fl4Si> 

I  jeb  Traffic. 

The  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  colony 
averages  17*2  per  annum,  as  against  7*5  in  1880  and  1*6  in  1870. 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  wi 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Journeys. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Journeys. 

1855 

04 

1889 

15*3 

1860 

16 

1890 

15  8 

1865 

1-9 

1891 

17*0 

1870 

1*6 

1892 

171 

1875 

2  3 

1893 

16*6 

1880 

7*5 

1894 

15*7 

1885 

14*6 

1895 

15*8 

1886 

15*4 

1896 

16*3 

1887 

144 

1897 

17*2 

1888 

149 

The   figures  just  given   include  journeys   of   season  tic) 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head  would 
10*5,  a  number  larger  than  the  average  of  any  of  the  adj 
Victoria   excepted.      The  average  number  of  journeyi 


t*£f 
•MM 


UJLllWJL\ 
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i     Kiagdo  viurli     In; 

r  population.      W'nh   i 

Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
country.     Th< 

,3*1;  R< 

rage 
•  ■  is  obtain* 
sacli 

! 

u  In  the  next  table,  which  should  I 

. — - 


Tea*. 


VwmwgH 


Tn  U 


1  •*#* 


£ 

4. 

!>V 

117,1 

:>4I 

390, 

17*21 

U  -Tr*. 

1,004 

13-70 

K  499 

15,174,113 

•7!ll 

1891 

1,177 

14*84 

1 1  \Kl 

n  ig 

9  a  far  larger  nui 
than  ir*,  but  a  lew 

i  much  arise  from 

lers  from 
to  diminii 
I  hIiow  an  uu  •vrllers,  but  it 

i  return  t<.  prm  ious  b  may 

revenue   even   when   the  original   cause  of  the 

i  disappeared- 
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The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  comprise onlr  distances  wi 

20  miles  of  Sydney  and  Kewcaatle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  inctaxfed 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.     In  the  following  table  a  eomfn 
is  instituted  Ire t ween  the  traffic  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1 
1896,  and  1897:— 

Sulim-bui  Traffic 

1891. 

«t 

m 

TR um Kef  of  ordinary  passengers  ~ 

9,384,435 
2,422,544 

4,127,192 

10,035,753 
3,306,996 

4,608.89 

ll.M 
4,817 

„        workmen  »  journey  a  *.,.,...«., 
pi         season   ticket    holdcra'    jour- 
neys    .M.„ 

Total  passenger  journeys  . „ * ,„ 

15,934*961 

13,551,577 

29,151 

Number  of  miles  travelled    .„..,.., ,,.,.»-,  r 

89t270r546 
5^1 
£252.271 
0-684 

1(M,310J88 

£252,025 
0^584 

115,059 

Average  mileage  per  passenger    .,,,♦,..♦.., 
Amount  received  from  passengers  . , . . 

£364 

Average  reeeipti  per  mile,  per  passenger 

0 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  populi 
advanced  very  rapidly  until  1891 ,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20*.  11 
against  10a  8-5d  in  1880,  and  4a,  9-T4  in  1870.  Thim  was  art 
bo  much  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  (lie 
that  the  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  popaJft1 
enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  itatA 
in  accordance  with  the  well-eat  a  blished  rule  that  the  more  facility 
travelling  are  extended,  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic,  Since  1891 
average  has  lessened  and  now  stands  at  16s.  11 '2d.  In  this  coronet 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  subui 
lines,  over  which  the  majority  of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much 
for  both  classes  of  travellers  than  the  English  rates,  although  the  eo 
working  is  very  much  higher.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic 
head  of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures : — 


Ye*r. 

Amount  per  head. 

Tw, 

AmoantpcrhmL 

t,     d. 

a    d. 

mo 

2    7*8 

1889 

19    fl-2 

im>5 

4    7*8 

1VJO 

19    7  1 

1870 

4    9*7 

I  Sill 

20  11  8 

1575 

7  10*2 

IS92 

20     41* 

I     HO 

10   ft* 

1191 

18    7*4 

|gU 

17  11-1 

IBM 

17     1-4 

1886 

17     6  2 

LS85 

16    4<2 

1887 

16  11-1 

1896 

16    4  1 

tsss 

18    0*2 

1897 

Itf  11-2 
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Goods  Traffic. 

weight  of  goods  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New  Sooth 
ompares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries  where  rail- 
ive  long  been  established.  The  average  tonnage  for  1860  and 
?nt  periods  was : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

1860 

1 
1 
0-2 

1889 

33 

1865 

1-2 

1890 

35 

1870 

1-6 

1891 

3*4 

1875 

2-2           ! 

1892 

37 

1880 

2-4 

1893 

3^ 

1885 

35       ; 

1894 

2-9 

1886 

33           ' 

1895 

33 

1887 

33          ' 

1896 

31 

1888 

3'3 

1897 

35 

urgest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  the  United  States*- 
;  averages  10*8 ;  the  lowest  European  country  is  Italy,  with  only 
\  per  head.  The  relative  position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be 
>m  the  next  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise 
per  head  of  population  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 

Tons. 


ad  States  108 

ted  Kingdom 9*0 

7-8 

4-9 

4-2 

37 

27 

28 

2-6 

21 

0*8 


jinm 

many 

ida 

tzerland 

tria-Hungary 

den 

nee  

herlands 


^ 

2   x 


Tons. 
0-7 
0-6 
0-5 


Russia   

Spain 

Italy 

Australasia — ' 

New  South  Wales  3*5 

Victoria 2*03 

Queensland  2*6 

South  Australia    3*2 

Western  Australia 6*2 

Tasmania 1*4 

New  Zealand  3-4 


S62  imxRSJLL  cGnatxneiCATtow. 

The  following  figures,  which  extend  as  far  back  a*  thi?  8**t 
of  the  lines,  show  how  greatly  the  gi  hj<1s*  traffic  Uii*  expanded,  m 
ia  recent  years  :— 


Y**r, 


Grod*. 


Ti*r. 


1S55 

I860 

ISTQ 
1875 

I  g$5 
ivst; 
ISS7 

|SSS 


140 

55,394 

416,707 

766,523 

1,171,334 

1,712,371 

3,273,004 

3,339,253 
S,309,772 


16,841 

73,  tW 


LS0Q 

1  v  >2 


a,78t\iw 


40*.  7  "7 

1  v,  | 

77<*.H4itf 

iv.'t 

:v.,  M  ■kf'1 

l^w.vw* 

1  HiC. 

1,310.817 

1806 

1,357,  ?.><; 

1897 

:  .<>*  i 

uisrv,i40 

I,  HI  2,014 
l.8kVWI 
1,916,1 II 


It  is  iinfortimntely  mipovablo  to  subdivide  the  tonnage  uf 
given  for  1S9G-7  into  anything  ap|froftching  a  general  cA»*m' 
this  c&n  !►*«  done  for  the  year  v  I  >€*»«!**  r.  18H 

the  statement  Iran  givr-n,  which  rvlatoa  to  the*  year  in 
found  particulars  of  the  tuui'iairc  under  ctgtit  broad  chug***,  tlir  *n-t 
distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  tlu»  »vrni«t«  « 
ton  per  mile.     This  last  figurr,  howr*  r,    I  m  not  i  nrj  ride  the  to-ra 
charges,  whirh  would  probably  increase  the  n  par  Ion  p* ' 

by  about  *20d.,  or  from  1*444  to  1«€4A  Tho  >*  Mitccllmnm*  a* 
el mr  *  comprises  timber,  lime,  manures,  fruit,  vcg©tahk&,  hid**,  l*A 
lenf,  bricks,  gravel,  drain-pipes,  and  traffic  of  a  similar  nature 


Dncri(ttlon  of  Traffic. 

Ton*  curried. 

nniulMt  v4       Bra 

k*i  <rf  tr*fc|     ■! 

Coal  ,. *-*—**•**-  - ~ 

2,573,590 

87,577 
3*3,171 

lUi.KU 

iiia,47^ 

17  47        H 
»<*        W 

1411*5 
mu*        04 

t*1    I] 

Firewood  ,., ♦.„..,. *♦..., 

("raiiij  iVmr,  etc .-.,.  ...*.,„.„ 

Hay,  straw,  and  ehuff  ...... t 

MiwftUarmfiti*  niel  Acl«st ,,  Ml  , 

Wool  .....  ..... , 

Livfatock    „..,.  ...*..,„„ 

{jeneral  merchandise   and  other 
olasdlied  , ,, ,  ,, 

traffic  not 

TrriiiiBal  charge*    », 

4,173,880 

61^4         H 
M 

Total .........  ...  . 

4,173,8*0 

(U-M 

14 
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e  statement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  carrying 
one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  colony.  The  information  reaches 
to  1872,  when  the  charge  was  3*6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of 
ty-three  years  it  had  fallen  to  l-6d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to 
extent  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more 
sive  development  of  the  mineral  trade  than  of  the  carriage  of  general 
landtse  ;  but  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it 
ie  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has 
verv  substantial : — 


1872  

1873  

8-6d. 

33d. 

1SS3  

185a  

1SS5  

2-Od. 

l-9d. 

1874  

3-Od. 

31d. 

2'8d. 

l*9d. 

1873  

1876  

1886  

1887  

1591  

1592  

l-8d. 

l-8d. 

1877  

2*7d. 

l-9d. 

1S78  

24d. 

23d. 

l\Sd. 

1870  

1893  

1894  

1S95  

189G  

1-8*1. 

1880  

1881  

1882  

2JM. 

23d. 

21d. 

1*8(1. 

T6d. 

1-6<1. 

e  figures  just  given  should  not  be  too  strongly  relied  u]>on  in 
iring  one  year  with  another ;  but  they  may  safely  be  taken  as 
iting  generally  the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding 

by  rail.  The  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural 
ice  and  live  stock. 

ring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  189.*>,  some  important  reductions 
made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  live  stock.  The 
for  cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep, 

practically  a  reduction  of  20  j>er  cent.  In  March  a  general 
on  of  the  goods  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles 

placed  in  lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
ct,  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also 
;ly  reduced.  By  a  revision  of  the  wool  tariff,  the  anomaly  of 
;ing  higher  rates  from  stations  nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the  same  line,  but  which 
kflfected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition,  was  entirely 
red.  In  April,  1896,  a  general  reclassification  of  <*oods  came  into 
,  by  which  a  large  number  of  articles  were  reduced  to  lower 
».  Further  reductions  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  rates 
K?  carriage  of  agricultural  produce  over  long  distances.  The  rates 
igricultural  implements  forwarded  in  5- ton  truck  loads  were 
?ed  by  50  per  cent,  and  for  small  consignments  by  20  per  cent, 
ssist  the  mining  industry,  the  rates  for  explosives  and  mining 
inery  were  also  reduced,  the  latter  by  50  per  cent. 
m  revenue  from  goods  traffic  per  inhabitant  rose  rapidly  from  the 
ing  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood  at  30s.  4d.,  at 
h  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  The  unfavourable  seasons  experienced 
lg  the  subsequent  years  greatly  affected  the  traffic,  and  the  revenue 
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in  1888  had  fallen  to  27s.  per  ™li»lifr*iriL  For  a  nonbsr  el  ji 
afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase,  and  in  1892  the  aaont  at 
at  32s.  lid.— the  highest  figure  yet  attained;  in  18Mf  honte^l 
had  decreased  to  28a  10d.,  but  in  1895  the  amount  ran  to  3k, ! 
In  1896,  owing  chiefly  to  the  diminished  wool  traffic,  and  party  a 
to  the  Newcastle  strike,  the  amount  fell  to  27a.  lOd.  Daring  U 
the  amount  again  rose  to  29s.  7<L  The  results  achieved  mast  lis 
garded  as  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  face  of  the 
in  the  freights  : — 


Your. 

Amount 

t«.   j   a— a 

£  s.  d. 

£  a,  d. 

1860 

0  0  11-8 

1889 

1  8  9-4 

1865 

0  3  7-8 

1890 

1  9  1+ 

1870 

0  7  8-7 

1891 

1  12  0*5 

1875 

0  13  11-8 

1892 

1  12  11-0 

1880 

1  1  1*9 

1893 

1  10  3*1 

1885 

1  8  11-7 

1894 

1  8  10-6 

1886 

1  7  0-5 

1896 

1  9  7*8 

1887 

17  0-3! 

1896 

1  7  9-6 

1838 

1  6  11-7 

1897 

1  9  71 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  on  the  3 
June,  1897,  consisted  of  502  engines,  420  tenders,  1,026  coaching  «u 
9,455  goods  vehicles,  and  1,048  stock  for  depart  mental  use  only,  mat 
a  total  of  12,451  stock,  and  showing  a  decrease  of  19  locomotives, 
tenders,  6  coaching  stock,  12  departmental  stock,  and  70  merchan 
stock,  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Despite  these  decreases,  n 
ever,  the  total  traction  power  and  carrying  capacity  have  been  increa 
The  number  of  engine  miles  run  was  11,61 1,964.  while  the  train  n 
numl>ered  only  S,  130.405. 

During  the  year  ended  June,  1897,  the  wages  paid  by  the  Rair 
Department  amounted  to  £1.092.511  as  against  £1,022.309  in 
previous  year.  Of  the  former  sum.  the  Maintenance  Branch  4 
£362.611.'  and  the  Locomotive  Branch  £493,267,  while  the  Tb 
Branch  absorbed  £236,633.  Additions  and  improvements  to  ■tatil 
buildings,  siding  accommodation,  etc.,  and  rolling  stock  during  the] 
cost  £1  Us 207,  which  was  charged  to  capital  account. 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  |iaid  during  the  twdvaMi 
to  the  amount  of  £1.284.  and  for  damage  to  and  loxs  of  goods,  £M 
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consequeneeof  the  heavy  claims  made  in  connection  with  the  accident 
ch  occurred  at  Redfern  Station  on  the  31st  October.  1894,  the 
rernment  has  passed  an  Act  limiting  the  amount  recoverable  from 
Railway  Commissioners  in  connection  with  injuries  sustained  by  any 
person'to  £2,000. 

[*he  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts. 

*  the  last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and  wood 
illed  £71,763.  The  coal  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to 
!,299  tons,  or  an  average  of  "72  cwt.  per  train  milt*. 

["here  were  altogether  10,357  persons  employed  on  the  railways  of  the 
miv  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  of  which  number  1,220  comprised  the 
iried  staff,  and  9, 1 37  were  on  wages.  For  the  previous  year  the 
d  number  was  9,745,  of  whom  1,229  were  on  salary  and  8,516  on 
^es. 

Hie  management  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales  was  in 
hands  of  a  single  Commissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  Public 
>rks,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1888.  At  that  date  the  service 
g  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the 
ual  administration  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three  Commo- 
ner*, to  whom  were  given  very  extensive  powers,  amounting  in  fact 
almost  independent  control.  The  change  was  made  with  the  view 
securing  economic  management  of  the  lines,  free  from  political 
erference. 

Private  Railway  Lines. 

[n  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
i  railways  under  State  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present 
le  there  are  only  four  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
abort  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  etc.  The 
rliament  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from 
niliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the 
irray,  where  it  meets  the  railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable 
>portion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the 
^bourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and 
it  constructed  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the 
i  March,  1874.  The  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South 
ales  Government,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
y  time  after  twenty -one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
tal  capital  expended  is  £162.672,  £40,000  of  which  was  raised  by 
ibentures — £31,300  now  outstanding — and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of 
14,187.  The  dividends  formerly  paid  averaged  10  per  cent.,  but  the 
test  dividend  declared  was  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  During 
teyear  1888  a  line,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,  was  laid  down  from 

*  Barrier  silver  mines,  Si  1  vert  on,  and  Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Aus- 
llian  border.   The  total  capital  expended  is  £34 1,765,  of  which  £80,000 


waa  raked  )>y  debentures,  and  theft*  ix  a  reterv*  font!  of  MMflMk 

line  .since  its  inception  baa  had  larg*  soppert .     I  n  1 88 1  i  hi'  1 

of  70  per  cent,  was  dtdnivd.     Tin*  latM  dividual 

rate  tit  50  pet-  cent,   on  jw*  id-op  capital.     A  short 

with  the  Roseliill  Racecourse,  and  another  join*  Liverpool 

Warwick  Farm  mrse.     The  following  table  khowa  tbs 

of  these  lines  during  the  year  1806  : — 


The  DenUtquin  and  Moana  Company  possesses  4  loaMMtav 
passenger  carriages,  and  03  goods  carriages  and  vans  :  and  tW  S2i 
Company  has  15  locomotives,  17  pamwger  carriages,  and  600  | 
vehicles*     On  the  Rose  hill  and  Warwick  Farm  lines  Government  n 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  d 
private  lines,  namely,  from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  W< 
district,  and  from  Rosehill  to  Dural  (Simpsons),  in  the  Ami 
district.  Three  miles  28  chains  of  the  latter  line  have  been  conttn 
but  not  yet  opened  for  traffic. 


Railway  Accidents. 

The  railways  of  the  colony  have  been  as  free  from  acciikait 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries  1  n  order  W  < 
a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion  wh» 
number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  t<  -sen gen 01 

There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two»  fci 
obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chietiy  devoted  to  goods*  f 
and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accident*  to  [.m^er^r* 
compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  Th«  da  La 
such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  fur  some  1 
far  as  the  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  U 
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cb  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per 
srsons  carried.  Hie  figures  are  calculated  over  a  series  of 
i  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  dates  : — 


trie.. 

Avenge  per  million 
pasamgera  carried. 

1 

1              Countries. 

J 

Average  per  million 
passengers  carried. 

Killed,    j  Injured. 

Killed.    1  Injured. 

01 

o-i 

0-3 

01 
0-2 
03 
01 
01 
01 

04 
1-2 
2-0 
0-2 
1-0 
20 
01 
03 
1*0 

Russia 

United  Kingdom    ... 

Spain    

Canada 

New  South  Wales  .. 
Victoria    

0*6           25 

mgary 

01            1-6 
08           41 
1-0           3*9 

01            36 

01            3-2 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand  

0'4      i      0*8 

0*3     i     3*a 

I   

i 

>ve  mode  of  comparison  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  one  as  the 
>f  the  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  is  an  important 
f  the  risk  run,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration.  If  this  were 
ictor  of  the  comparative  statement,  it  would  probably  be  found 
risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less  variation  in  the 
countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  figures  just 

rsons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
?e  heads — passengers,  servants  of  the  railways,  and  trespassers ; 
iccidents  themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  from 
yond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  due  to  mis- 
r  want  of  caution.  Adopting  these  classifications,  the  accidents 
ew  South  Wales  Railways  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
•e  as  follow  : — 


Paawnpcrt.       Railway  Employe*  Trespaaatrt,  etc.  , 


Total. 


arming. 


Killed.    Injured.    Killed.    Injured.    Killed.  I  Injured.    Killed.    Injured. 


19 

2 

... 

21 

2 

31 

8 

76 

15 

7 

25 

114 

2 

50 

8 

78 

15 

7 

25 

135 

es  beyond1 
roi  ... 
lisconductj 
caution. 


ignres,  while  approximating  to  those  of  1895-6,  show  a  large 
rom  those  for  1894-5,  the  accident  which  occurred  at  Redfern 
1  October,  1894,  being  alone  responsible  for  13  killed  and  30 

urns  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that  during 
1896  the  number  of  persons  killed  was  1,008,  and  of  persons 
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injured,  5,877.    The  passengers  killed  and  iajnrod 
1,586  respectively,  or  0*1  and  1*6  per  million 
railway  employes  were  killed,  and  3,986  wen 
cases  of  suicide ;  and  the  other  persons  killed 
passers  and  persons  who  were  crossing  the  lines. 

In  the  following  statement  particulars  regarding 
lines  of  the  colony  are  given  for  ten  years : — 


Pmatengers. 

Railway 
Employ*. 

^TT* 

T*L 

Year. 

Kilted. 

Injured 

Kfltod. 

Injnrad 

n* 

1887 

10 

90 

16  1       17 

12 

6 

38 

112 

1888-89 

3 

38 

16        27 

12 

9 

31 

74 

1889-90 

6 

53 

22  1    103 

27 

90 

65 

176 

1890-91 

7 

42 

32  '     114 

21 

14 

60 

170 

1891-92 

17 

58 

26  i    163 

7 

7 

50 

29 

1892-93 

7 

47 

10 

87 

11 

5 

28 

131 

189&-94 

8 

33 

7 

93 

13 

18 

28 

144 

1894-95 

16 

77 

17 

70  | 

9 

13 

42 

169 

1895-96 

5 

27 

9 

83  ' 

\l 

8 

SS 

118 

1896-97 

2 

50 

8  !      78  1 

7 

ss 

135 

Total    

81 

515 

163  |    835 

138 

106 

382 

1,454 

Tramway  and  Omnibus  Traffic. 

Within  the  Metropolis  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the  excej 
tion  of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit  Commissioner 
comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  Inspector-General  of  Police. 
representative  elected  by  the  Aldermen  of  Suburban  Municipality 
and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  under  the  Commissioners.  Tl 
tramways,  like  the  railways,  are  the  proj>erty  of  the  Governmen 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  for  Railways.  Thfi 
were  in  the  year  ended  June,  1897,  five  distinct  systems  of  tramway*  i 
operation,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Ash  field  to  EnJield  line 
measuring  together  42  miles ;  the  North  Sydney  cable  tramway, 
miles  ;  the  North  Sydney  (Military  Road)  electric  tramway,  3i  rniki 
the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway,  2  J  miles  ;  and  the  Nei 
castle  to  Plattsburg  Tramway  (including  Mere  wether  and  Tighes  Hi 
sections),  12  miles;  giving  a  total  of  al>out  62  miles  of  lines  in  M 
The  Campbelltown  and  Camden  line,  7  A  miles,  and  the  Kogarah  M 
Sans  Souci  line,  5  miles,  formerly  classed  as  tramways,  are  B0 
included  under  the  head  of  railways. 

The  metropolitan  tramways  may  fairly  b**  regarded  as  street  id 
ways,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  constonKflali 
A  cable  tramway  was  inaugurated  at  North  Sydney  some  yean  efl 
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The  feres  pud  on  the  tramway*  avenge  about  Id 
being  divided  into  Motions  of  about  1  and  2  milea     Tb* 
persons  using  the  tram-cars  baa  not  been  asaaiiaingd  with 
nes»t  as   the  tickets  collected  give  only  a  partial 
number  travelling*     It  is  believed  that  the  far**  paid 
average  3d.  a  journey,  so  that  toe  number  otjwmmmJki 
30th  June,  1897,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  16,019,1*13, 
for  every  person  living  in  the  metropolitan  area.      Oaati  J 
tickets  are  allowed,  a]  though  this  ftvstai 
extra  fee  is  charged  when  money  is  tendered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  avi 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  steam  tramways  open  on  the  { 
1897  :— 


Railway  Station  to 

Liverpool  street  to  Ranowiek  sad  Goom 

iMrtbghnrst  J  tractw  to  Waverlsy  andWoollahimt 

Wftverley  to  Bond!  Beach    .»„ ,„,*,. 

Waverlcy  to  R&ndwick    „.„.„„.„,.„........, 

Crown -rtreet  Junction  to  Ctareknd-ttreet  ,. 
Railway  Station  to  ftlelm  and  Forest  Lodge 
Newtown  ami  PammattarStrset  Junction  to  Dal- 

wtehHill 
Foreat  Lodge  Junction  to  Leicobardt,  Five  Bock, 

ami  AbViottfoTd.... *.....„. rJ  .... 

Railway  Station  il  unction  to  Botany...,.., 
Forest  l^id^u  to  Gladstone  Park,  Halinahi 

Newtown  Bridge  to  St.  Peters    

RedftTii  t<»  Moore  Park 


ls!oS2   I     17.SS* 


Cost  of  construction  40    *2o      6oU,40o    |     W.J5T 

Equipment : —  |                 !                     | 

Tramwav  workshops    £55,261  ' 

Rolling  stock 23tt,K04 

Machinery 12,342  I 

Furniluie  « 2,113 


309,520 


Total  or  average 40    25      968,925    I     24JB 


The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Ash  field  to  Enw 

line,  which  was  opened  on  23rd  ISeptembcr,  1891,  was  £16.371.    Ftf 

the  y«*ur  ended  June,  1897,  the  revenue  amounted   to  XI,  107,  sad  li* 

working    expenses  to  £1,764,   showing  a  loss"  of  £657  in  conned! 

*  — ■ 
witli  actual   working,  or  of  £1,230  if  the  interest  on  capital  b»  ttM 

into  consideration.    The  niimlier  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  2CUV| 

The  revenue  of  tlie  North  Sydney  cahle  line  was  £12,343,  mi 

expenses  £10,170.     The   net  receipts,  therefore,  amounted  to  Jtt 
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The  n  >f  m en  em pi oy  ed  was  1 , 4  5  4 ,  as  against  1 , 3 4 7  t  o  1  v 

1,292  it  'evious  year.     The  salaried  start"  mimhcmi  (ft,  and 

were  on  w"*—       Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  th*  no  a 
persons*         frf  was  11,801,  of  whom  l»27G  were  on  th*i 

and  10, 5*        ^re  on  wages.     To  the  latter  th^Mj f  £1,2&M?| 

as  wageK  a  tiring  the  year,  being  £1,092,51 1  for  service*  on  ih 
and  £173,308  for  the  performance  of  work  On  th«  'runway* 
payments  for  wages  in  1895-6  were: — Hail  ways,  £1,022.: 
£16~>,100  ;  total,  £1,187,401*,    In  the  preceding  fmr  iqrasi 

railways    £959,920  ;   tramways,    £165,181  ;    total.    * 
average  number  of  working  days  for  the  workshop  stall   t 
ended  Jane,   1897,  was  31 1,  as  against  309 J  for  the  previous  ?« 


27;'i  for  1894-5  ;  and  the  r 

and  tramways — averaged  X 1 1  w  i 

Any  statement  as  to  the  BOO 
of  the  city  compared  with  the         I  , 
taken  as  approximate,  as  the  IiLtwr 
of  the  accidents  which  occurred  di 
shows  them  to  have  been   18  in 
9  were  cases  of  injury.     There  was 
fatal  accident,  to  passengers.    On 


man  on  tin*  angles  staff— r 
2d.  for  the  twelve  mouths. 

persons  injured  on  the  I 
uuthnr  of  persona  carried,  tutu 
1  not  definitely  known, 
g  the  year  ended  30th  i 
ruber,  of  which  9  were  fatal, 

fatal  accident,  and  2  c&xwnf  I 
•/ant  of  tho  Department  n»  kil 
it h    train*  OCOWDOd  U>  pOIOU 


„, 


Fourteen  accidents  in  connect  i* 

were  neither  passengers  nor  employes,  7  of  which  wen-  fatal*  and  T  i 

fatal 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  mi  the  tramways  during 
ended  30th  June,  1897,  was  about  36,000,000,  which  would  jrfvn  iki 
of  fatal  accidents  to  passengers  as  002 8  per  million,  and  of  nnn-f 
accidents  as  0*056  per  million.  Seeing  that  the  tramways  for  a  gi 
part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets,  the  number  of  fatal  i 
non-fatal  accidents — 7  and  7  respectively — to  persons  who  were  neh 
passengers  nor  employes  must  be  considered  very  small. 

Private  Tramways. 

There  are  two  tramways  under  private  control  within  the  Me 
politan  area.  One  of  these  branches  from  the  Illawarra  Line 
Rockdale  and  runs  down  to  Lady  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance  c 
mile,  being  chiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores  of  Bot 
Bay.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line  pa 
through  the  township  of  Parramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  Oi 
and  continues  as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  Bin 
distance  of  3  miles,  where  it  connects  with  the  Parramatta  S 
steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney*  jv 
line  was  laid  down  in  1883.  A  private  tramway  2 J  miles  imf 
was  opened  in  1891  from  Fassifern  to  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ma 

A  private  line  was  some  time  ago  constructed  at  North  S*f 
purpose  of  connecting  the  cable  tramway  on  the  heights  o 
with  the  village  of  Gordon.    On  this  line  a  magnificent  so 
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is  been  built,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  colony.  It  is  designed 
three  spans — one  of  500  ft,  and  two  end  spans  each  of  150  ft.,  with 
(altitude  of  180  ft.  above  water  level.  The  tramway  was,  however, 
it  quite  completed,  and  has  never  been  opened  for  traffic. 
A  Bill  was  passed  in  1896  authorising  the  construction  of  a  private 
unway,  21  miles  in  length,  to  connect  with  the  Government  railway 
ar  Capertee  on  the  line  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee. 

Omnibuses,  Cabs,  and  Waggonettes. 

In  addition  to  the  tramways,  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  pro- 
led  with  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban  limits,  as 
•re  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.  The  traffic  employs 
ittle  over  8,900  horses  and,  including  the  licensed  drivers,  some 
00  men. 

Die  numberof  cabs  registered  and  licensed  by  the  Transit  Commissioners 
der  the  Municipal  by-laws  is  1,066,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  1,355 
inibuses  and  waggonettes,  and  571  drays  and  vans.  The  public  interest 
secured  against  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  licensed  cabmen 
d  other  drivers  of  public  vehicles  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a 
de  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly 
y.  The  drivers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit 
immissioners,  who  have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of 
e  vehicles,  should  any  just  complaints  be  made  against  them.  The 
llowing  shows  the  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licensed  during 
*  year  1896,  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 


Description. 

Vehicles. 

License     1     Drivers, 
Fees.                etc. 

License 
Fees. 

Omnibuses  

No. 
339 

£        1        No. 
1>6S      }      *589 

£ 

Wamronettes 

16 

205 

cJsr. 

1,066    1       1,565    1       1,312 
571     1          539              592 

480 

Drays  and  vans 

148 

Total 

1,992 

3,832     ;       2,493 

833 

*  Includes  61  conductors. 


Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  the  matter  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  the  colony  of 
»ew  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided  for.  Not  only  is  the  intercolonial 
Jegraphic  system  fairly  perfect,  but  the  colony  is  in  direct  com- 
uinication  with  Europe  and  the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  cables 
fenecting  with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  telegraph  lines.  A 
ibmarine  cable  also  connects  the  colony  with  New  Zealand,  and 
H  its  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain 
tok  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw 
the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La  Perouse — the  unfortunate 


and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great  English  navigator— Ami 
Pere  Ij<*  Rsceveur,  the  botanist  attached  to  his  %%aJd\ 

The  history  of  the  Foetal  Department  of  Now  South  Wale*  tx 
ing  as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  tin?  nuuinrr  in  wh; 
small  U  winnings  have  led  to  great  result*.  For  ill*  1inrt  twig 
years  of  the  colony's  existence  there  were  neither  regular  pcavo 
means  of  postal  communication.  The  first  post-office  waa  eataW 
Governor  Bdaoquarie  in  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Ittae  N» eholi  l**inga 
Postmaster,  The  olfiee  was  in  H  tgli  street  (now  known  a*  tiisjrsji 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kiehola,  who  W*a\  "  in  con*idt*ratii»l 
trouble  and  expanse  attendant  upon  tins  dirty,*  allowed  to  eh 
delivery  to  the  addressee,  8d,  for  every  English  or  foreign 
whatr  .  :  ;ind  for  cwry  parcel  weighing  not  more  thai 

Is,  6dM  and  exceeding  that  weighty  Sa.  The  rfiarg*  on  Colon* 
was  4d.,  irrespective  of  weight- ;  and  soldiers'  tetters,  or  those  i 
to  feMr  \viv."N  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  f 
postal  matters  took  place  for  Home  year*.  In  1825  an  Act  w« 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  wto 
the  pontagu  of  letters  in  New  South  Wftkft,"  d\ihg  power 
establish  mt*ot  of  post-offices,  and  for  At  farfog  Ol  rates  of  pool 
proclamation  wjis  wtlmj^ciatittj  breed,  fixing  m  Mritl  of  postage 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters ;  and  at  the  snow*  tin* 
v.'civ  i'iviT«i.l  to  tender  for  the  convey  a  i  IOB  of  mail*  l*etw*vn  &y4 
Parrwuxatta,  Windsor  «nd  Liverpool  ;  between  Liverpool  mm 
bell  town  ;  and  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  f 
It  was,  however,  not  until  IS 2$  timt  the  provisions  of  the  Art  T 
into  full  force.  The  rates  of  j»ost;tge  appear  to  have  depended  i 
distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  singl 
rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  in 
according  to  its  weight,  and  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  oi 
not  exceeding  £  ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  i 
Diemen  s  Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspa 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  a 
excess.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Govern 
number  of  the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  j 
passed  free  under  certain  regulations.  In  1823  the  total 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  country  postmasters  was  £34  7s.  ! 
the  establishment  in  Sydney  consisted  of  on*j  principal  po* 
one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  letter-carrier  was  suh* 
appointed  for  Parramatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  obi 
public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by  him,  which  was 
remuneration.  In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  i 
and  in  1835,  under  Sir  Richard  fiourke,  tho  Act  of 
repealed,  and  another  Act  passed,  which  fixed  the  charge  OH 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  milea,  5d.  for  20  miles,  oM  for  30  l 
so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  In  1837  a  post  office 
lished  in  Melbourne,  which  was  then,  of  course,  a  p.irt 
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The  first  iron  pillar  letter-receive      :  i  Sydney 
During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  w*re  utili&ed  fi 
poses,  and  16J  miles  were  added  in  the  following  yean     The  tiuaiW 
of  letters  delivered   in   Sydney  in  1856    was  1, £36,032,   and   in 
country  1,481,416,  being  an  average  «.»f  about  10i  to  every  pemm  i 
community.     There  were  86,914  registered  letters  m  I  &*7,  and 
of  gold  were  sent  through  the  poet  that  year,  as  against  23,7 1 2  ox.  it 
previous  year.      The  postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  amotmW 
£35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps,    TW 
expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyine*  ' 
mails  in   the  colony  absorbed  £41.324,  wicliout  reckon 
towards  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  English  mail*    In  \ 
for   1857   the  Postmaster-General  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  AnstraJaaai 
and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  tailor*,  so-  i 
stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  as  a  criterion.9    Only  14 1 
mail-steamers  arrived  that  year,  and  bnt  one  to  tmntrait  il»»H 
only  1 1  were  despatched.     The  time  allowed  was  58  day* 
atnpton  to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Boutbanf 
1896  there  were  1,503  post-offices  in  the  colony,  besides  503* 
offices  and  three  travelling  post  offices.     The  postal  lines  Cor  that 
extended  over  34,083  miles,  on  which  the  mails  were  conveys*1 
miles  by  rail  and  tram,  824  miles  by  steamer,  20,309  miles  by  I 
and  10,258  miles  on  horseback.     The  number  of  miles  actually  liaidte 
by  the  mails  was  9,773,500,  being  an  increase  of  435,500  «s#^ 
mileage  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  933,500  over  that  of  1894. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1896  w 
over  nine  times  the  mileage  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  kttan 
posted  during  the  same  period  had  increased  32  times,  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  over  21  times.  In  1896  the  numl>er  of  letters  ** 
6s,S95,300  of  which  62,681,000  were  posted  within  the  colony,  or  49 
per  head  fur  every  individual  of  the  |x>pulation.  The  number  of  ne»* 
pajiers  was  45,558,300,  of  which  the  number  posted  in  the  colony 
during  that  year  was  41,807,300,  or  33  per  head.  Packets  and  hook 
parcels  numbered  15,603,600,  of  which  14,714,000  were  posted  within 
the  colony,  or  about  11  per  head  :  while  in  1858,  the  first  yesr  in 
which  they  were  enumerated  separately,  there  were  only  68,564  packet! 
and  parcels.  Post  cards  were  tirst  introduced  in  1876,  when  the 
number  sent  was  128,786;  in  1896  no  less  than  949,600  were  postal 
within  the  colony. 

Double  cards,  which  may  be  closed  against  inspection,  and  whkh 
are  designated  letter  cards,  were  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
public  (iii  the  1st  July,  1894,  the  rate  charged  being  l£d.  each.  TT«* 
card ;  may  l>e  transmitted  within  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  Virions*  i 
tjiHMMislaud,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  N**] 
Zealand,  Fiji,  and  British  New  Guinea.  The  number  carried  sp* 
tie?  end  of  the  year  was  142,400,  while  11,300  were  received, 
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Regular  steam  commnainaMnn  with  i*yfr~~*  was 
1852.  Prior  to  that  time  the  4xdoiiy  had  to  depend; 
arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels,  hnttin  net  jeer  the  el 
Australia,  Ohnsan,  and  Gnat  Britain  wen  <" 
making  the  voyage  in  60  days, 
aunds  of  the  colonists  for  i 
communication  with  the  Old  World.  The 
War  in  1854  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
bnt  in  1856  a  line  of  ateamei 
carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  41 
Mail  Company  for  some  yearn,  without*  however,  giving  i 
satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  ~*f***A 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  far  the  rrtnHrrhw 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  enbj 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  n 
that  in  1866  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operati 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  faihu 
^company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out  In  the  following  ; 
-colony,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mai 
via  Ban  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  -and  undei 
eonEtions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  tune.  The 
expired  in  November,  1890,  and  has  since  then  been  renew 
year  to  year,  New  South  Wales  at  present  paying  a  subsidy  of 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  eta  America  had  the 
stimulating  the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  set 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvemen 
steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  * 
mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compel 
with  very  few  interruptions,  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  aim 
the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service  until  now.  Towi 
end  of  1878  tin?  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do 
since.  More  recently  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Message  ries  M 
of  France  ami  the  North  German  Lloyd's  have  entered  the 
between  Europe  and  Australia,  so  that  there  are  now  one  or  ti 
received  and  despatched  every  week. 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between 
and  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  the  New  8outl 
Government  undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,00( 
maintenance  of  this  service  for  a  ]>eriod  of  three  years.  In  Ms 
this  agreement  was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  three  year 
tracts  were  made  in  189f>  by  the  Ini}M»rial  Government  with  th 
sular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient  Companies  for  the  est 
mail  service  until  the  31st  January,  1SJ»K  ;  and  in  the  I 
a  new  contract  was  made,  to  take  effect  from  1st  February,' 
maximum  time  for  delivery  of  the  mails  between  Sydney  and 
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reduced,  and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  by  Australia  and 
ania  being  also  lessened. 

»  amount  paid  by  each  contributing  colony,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
,  towards  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  for  the 
1896,  was  as  follows : — 

£       •.  d. 

New  South  Wales 27,075    5  0 

Victoria    25,078  10  0 

Queensland   9,747    3  4 

South  Australia  7,577    1  8 

Tssmama 3,407  16  8 

Western  Australia 2,114    3  4 

Total £75,000    0    0 

•  contribution  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  £95,000. 

•  approximate  net  cost  to  the  colony  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail 
«  via  Suez,  the  San  Francisco  Service,  and  the  Vancouver  Service 
e  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
lent : — 


Service. 

Estimated  Net  Cost. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Com- 

ancisoo  (per  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand) ... 
MFer  (per  Canadian- Australian  Line)      

£ 

12,877 
1,892 
7,846 

£ 

12,438 
2,123 
9,041 

£ 

10,510 
1,645 
7,717 

subsidy  of  £1,200  per  annum  was  for  several  years  paid  to  the 
IN.  Co.  for  the  trans]>ort  of  mails  between  Sydney  and  New 
>nia,  New  Hebrides,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Fiji.  The  same 
ny  also  provides  a  twenty-one  days'  service  between  the  principal 
is  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group.  A  subsidy  of  £1,000  was  paid 
lis  service  between  the  Islands  when  it  was  a  monthly  one. 
votes  were  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1891. 
&e  year  1865  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
t  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Mt-office  building  in  George-street  was  found  so  small  and  incon- 
it  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
5  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the  business  of  the  department 
removed  to  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  Wynyard-square.  It 
not  until  1873  that  the  construction  of  the  new  building  was 
ic&Uy  advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded 
U-ventilated  structure  in  "Wynyard-square,  where  they  had  carried 
eir  business  under  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  present 
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bure,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to 
rters  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  IVjwtmrnt, 
ind  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  nrv  in  tbn  name  b\ 
istm  aster-General  has  around  him  all  The  various  V: 
ne  presides.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  opcral 
dee,  in  five-year  periods  from  I  $55  to  1 885,  and  &i 
since  that  date  to  the  end  of  1896,  For  1885  and  succeeding 
the  figures  showing  the  number  of  persona  employ**!  and  the 
and  expenditure  refer  to  the  Department  as  a  whole ;  prior  ' 
year  they  refer  to  the  Post  Office  only.  Also,  from  1885  iim  m 
exclusive  of  interest  on  Savings  Rank  investments,  and  i»t*Tt*t 
uninvested  Savings  Bunk  balances  in  the  Treasury  ;  and  tbe  «j* 
is  exclusive  of  interest  &"  ivingg  Bank  dej>ositors  :- — 
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.<,>;.;•■; 

1SS.912 

10M*1 

1S80 

1P27 

110 

1,586 

891 

8,717 

IS            0,40 

5,246,373 

1T4J» 

m^*« 

1885 

1,115 

20iS 

:t.-itf 

1.7B7 

11,736 

18            IMS 

6.621,9*1 

BM8I 

4SMHV 

ISSfi 

U  • " 

217 

3,1(18 

1    -4  - 

12,  MO 

12,600 

6,gftl,«tf 

233,723 

vajm 

1387 

1.167 

■:<■• 

3.227 

2.071 

13,306 

12,135      27,514 

:/'i:vk»' 

Mftjgtf 

IB  IR 

ls^ 

1,203 

f$& 

3,387 

gjii 

14,411 

11,530      2S.160 

7,144,500 

248,409 

DMJ 

1889 

1,261 

30S 

3,676 

2,36,1 

14*i>14 

11,641      t&JU 

T.-7MI- 

211,72* 

1S3» 

i«33a 

325 

:t,v.'i 

2.273 

IbfJlM 

11,547      20,504 

7,443,000 

©t,4*7 

SK5 

1M»! 

1,334 

914 

4.070 

fc^tt 

ISJffl) 

11,802  .  31,267 

8,235.*»0 

207,357 

•■s 

um 

1.423 

377 

4,478 

3,217 

17,467 

11,610  '  32,300 

&HMTO 

:KM->i 

gjg 

\m 

1,423 

(04 

4,646 

3,412 

18,3*0 

H,W"i 

32.7*2 

8,784,600 

*J»,7« 

im 

1,445 

450 

4,082 

3,473 

l'j.iin 

10,200 

33,064 

8,840.010 

214.670 

693j9M 

1806 

1.470 

603 

4.074 

3,473 

10,545 

10,675 

njaa 

9,S3.x,0nr> 

tWJfri 

MS  At 

ism 

i,eoa 

fios 

4,BH 

3,616 

20,300 

10,258 

34,083 

0,773.600 

aotvoio 

«*» 

•Notr 

©corded. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Postal  Department  is  carried  on  at 
siderable  annual  loss  to  the  State.  This  is  due  in  a  great  met 
the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country  is  m 
which  necessitates  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  for  the  c 
of  mails ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  form  thftl 
the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.  But  it  has  always  been  held^ 
safe  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails  is  an  f 
much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social 
colony  to  be  neglected,  even  though  it  should  entail  a 
upon  the  general  revenue.  An  additional  sum  of  .££** 
obtained  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postagr 
throughout  the  colony,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fre* 
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1801  to  2Acl.  By  an  arrangement  made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  re* 
of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union  on 
the  1st  October,  1801.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  redness1 
rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union.  The  letters  posted  in 
New  South  Wales  to  countries  outside  Australasia  increased  frost 
986,400  in  1801  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  793,600  to 
873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900  ;  but  in  1896  the  number 
of  letters  had  increased  to  1,285,800 ;  newspapers  had  decreased  to 
833,700,  while  packets  had  increased  to  316,200. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  ne 
t>e  registered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers 
supplements  must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  set  ap 
therein,  in  order  to  entitle  the  publications  to  be  transmitted  as  news- 
papers. Tf  posted  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  news- 
papers are  transmitted  within  the  colony  free,  if  not  exceeding  10  at 
in  weight,  and  at  the  rate  of  Ad.  each  for  every  additional  10  as 
Newspapers  for  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  (if  printed  in  New  South  Wales)  are  charged  U. 
each  up  to  10  oz.,  and  Ad.  for  every  additional  10  oz.  ;  and  to  Queensland 
and  British  New  Guinea,  Ad.  for  every  2  oz.  To  the  United  Kingdom 
or  foreign  countries  the  charge  is  Id.  each  for  any  weight  up  to  4  at, 
and  .Id.  for  everv  additional  2  oz.,  the  rates  having  been  assimilated  in 
October,  1894. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  registered  letters 
through  the  General  Post  Office  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 

V.ir.  N-.nniior.  Year.  Niin.Wr. 

lsV7  41,.).3*S             1S92 1,0:.">.*41 

I-vs  .ViTi/JOT             1S03  SliGM 

l^v.i  6-»».b"il             1S1I4  SStiJd 

\*M) 7S0.-2O2             1SSI5  9U£.44» 

1*1)1 1,047,0M)            1S9G lvO0v,tiB 

Of  tin-  registered  letters  in  1  *!).">  and  lS9o\  there  were  respectively 
.'»2<)/»'J')  and  3-Mv">49  from  ami  to  places  lieyond  the  colony,  aii-1 
'>7~k*'--  and  f>~>i,ll*i  inland. 

Tin*  L'lvnt  im*re:isi*  in  the  nuuiber  of  registered  letters  up  to  1*92  «"** 
not  a  natural  growth,  but  \vji<  largely  due  to  correspondence  relating  to 
the  >'i-ealled  "consultations,"'  or  lottery -.sweeps  connected  with  horw- 
raei improbably  one-third  ■  »t  the  letters  registered  in  L**9l!  l>eing  associated 
with  the^c  sweeps.  The  Government  dealt  with  this  evil  in  an  Amend- 
ing Po-tal  Act,  assented  to  in  1S93.  This  Act  provides  that  lettcn 
aildie>^(l  to  promoters  of  sweeps  within  the  colony,  whcise  names  have 
be.-n  vrazetteil,  .shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  addressees,  but.  opened  and 
retuni'-d  to  the  senders.  The  great  fall  in  1S93  in  the.  number  of  registotd 
h»fterN  reeeived  at  the  General  Post  Office  was  due  to  the  operations *f 
tin-  Art. 
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year  1871  at  the  General  Fort  Office,  Sydney,  with  Weather 
principal  country,  towns.  The  growth  of  this  taanoh  of  the  atnrii 
fully  kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.  In  1896  tfcmwji 
Postroffioe  Savings  Banks  in  various  parte  of  the  colony,  am  ham 
3  over  the  number  open  in  the  previous  year.  Daring  the  jeer  4 
new  accounts  were  opened,  and  34,572  accounts  wen  doted,  the  n 
of  accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  140^86. 
amount  of  deposits  received  was  £2,110,579,—*  doorcase  of  JH 
as  compared  with  the  business  of  the  previous  year.  The  ■ 
£128,630  was  added  to  depositors'  accounts  for  interest.  The  hah 
the  credit  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £4*372,9651 
Average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  £6 17a  24d.v  and  the  *****&  I 
at  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  £31  2s.  llfd.  Farther  infon 
respecting  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  will  be  found  in  the  chef 
Private  Finance. 

Telegraphs. 
The  electric  telegraph  was  first  used  by  the  public  of  New 
Wales  on  the  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Sydi 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  brought  into  operation.  Fro 
small  beginning  the  system  has  increased  until  in  1896  there  we 
«tationB  in  the  colony,  and  12,418  miles  of  line  open,  carrying  • 
miles  of  wire  in  actual  use.  The  following  table  gives  a  view  • 
business  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  from  1865  to  189 


Number 
of  Telegrams 
despatched, 
received,  and 

Year. 

No.  of 

Revenue 

No.  of  miles 

No.  of  miles 

0 

Stations. 

received. 

of  Line. 

of  Wire. 

cons) 

passed  through 

the  Colony. 

1865 

55 

•138,785 

£ 
29,769 

2,989 

14 

1870 

86 

•173,812 

28,550 

5,247 

19 

1875 

137 

•719,745 

48,657 

8,012 

25 

1880 

289 

1,319,537 

84,110 

13,188 

44 

1885 

404 

2,625,992 

155,073 

19,864 

61 

1886 

425 

2,661,126 

158,128 

20,797 

60 

1887 

434 

3,258,733 

164,511 

21,444 

68 

1888 

460 

3,936,830 

185,965 

22,219 

7C 

1889 

485 

3,932,670 

186,862 

10,7*2 

22,606 

71 

1890 

628 

4,101,449 

193,707 

11,231 

23,598 

74 

1891 

674 

4,046,251 

191,319 

11,697 

24,780 

71 

1892 

706 

2,976,109 

185,014 

11,905 

26,443 

80 

1893 

724 

2,853,691 

157,482 

12,097 

27,326 

H 

1894 

813 

2,464,074 

147,903 

12,201 

28,085 

a 

1895 

834 

2,635,456 

145,901 

12,316 

28,799 

M 

1896 

856 

2,796,776 

159,741 

12,418 

30,820 

m 

•  Number  despatched  only. 

The  number  of  telegrams  received  and  despatched  duringthl 
inland  telegrams  being  counted  once  only,  amounted  to  2,660^3 
about  2  per  head  for  every  individual  of  the  population. 
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Lcnirth  to  MII*»— 


Of  Line.     Of  WLr*. 


21,036 

11,540 

Italy 
Japan 

I*   

Norway 

1 
1  States 


24,717 
40.990 

.5,105 

17,028 


95,767 


12,511 

11, ltr 

11,875 
15,175 

290,608 
926,490 


Cable  Services, 

ice  of  the  Postal    and   Telegraph  authorities  held   in 
nary,  1891,  the  question  of  the  cable  rates  came  under 
rid  a  proposal  of  tl  tension  Telegraph  Company 

v  which  the  colonies  of   N  toria, 

ilia,  r&lia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make 

loss  which  the  Company  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  in 
08,     The  auiended  cable  rates  01 

ages   the   rates  w**re   reduced    hotn 
4v  per  word  for   ordinary   I  from    7s.  Id. 

at  messages,  and    from 
press  messages,   proportion  1  ing   roads   for 
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messages  from    4  \^r   won  \tra  cost 

*  follows: — To  the  Cable  Company,  7d,  per  wi>rd  ; 
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to  South  Australia,.  2d.  per  wonL 
on  1st  January,  1893,  concurrently 
New  Zealand  became  a  contributor,  est 
colonies,  towards  the  guarantees  to  the 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  into 

From  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894, 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in 
with   the  reduced  rates  mentioned 
12a.  8d  also  being  paid  to  South 
for  that  year  in  respect  of  cable 
amount  paid   by  the  colony  for  the 
£17,659  5s.  Id  ;  while  in  the 


£16,166  18a.     The  payments  to  the  Cable 

Australian  Government  have  now  riissppisuMl,  €be 

cases  being  in  excess  of  the  guarantee.     For  the  twelve  i 

30th  April,  1897,  the  only  contributions  which  New  f 

called  upon  to  pay  were : — Duplicate  Gable  Subsidy 

DarwinandBanjowangie,  £13,150 15s.  10d.;  ~  ' 

£1,704  14a  8d.;  and  New  Zealand  Guarantee,  £853  15s.  5i  ; 


£15,709   5a   lid.      The  expenditure  mentioned  is 
guarantee  in  connection  with  the  New  Caledonian  cable 
below. 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  an  agreement  was  entered 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Society  Francaise  des  Telegraphes 
(now  known  as  the  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Gables  T<  "_ 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable, 
pose  of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  consideration  of  New  South  Wales  and 
land  each  guaranteeing  a  sum  of  £2,000  yearly  for  a  period  of 
years.  Provision  was  made  that  the  Governments  should  have  tat 
use  of  the  cable  for  official  messages  up  to  this  amount.  In  October, 
1893,  the  cable  was  opened. 

The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable,  to  connect  C!*ihm<».  and  tke 
Australasian  colonies,  was  advocated  by  an  Intercolonial  Postal  sod 
Telegraphic  Conference,  held  in  New  Zealand  during  March,  1894*  ssi 
was  reaffirmed  by  conferences  of  a  similar  character,  which  met  is 
Hobart  in  February,  1895  ;  and  in  Sydney,  in  January,  1896.  lht 
Colonial  Conference,  which  sat  in  Ottawa  in  the  early  part  of  1894, 
also  recommended  that  such  a  cable  should  be  constructed;  and  tfat 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  a  Commission,  on  wines 
the  British,  Canadian,  and  Australasian  Governments  were  itpicsentwli 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  best  route  for  the  cable,  and  tat 
probable  cost  of  its  construction.  This  Commission  recommended  tat 
adoption  of  the  proposals  made  at  the  Sydney  Postal  Conference, 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equally  between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia,  and 
landing  places  within  British  territory. 
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following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
w  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  six 


AT. 

Cable  Meaaagea 

Mat  from 

New  Sooth 

Waks. 

Amount 
reoanred. 

Year. 

Gable  Meeeagea 

sent  from 

New  South 

Walea, 

Amount 
received. 

192 

No. 
14,982 
16,511 
15,587 

£ 
46,192 
41,746 
50,625 

1894 
1895 
1896 

No. 
15,146 
17,761 
19,826 

£ 
50,567 
60,652 
68,040 

•  Partly  old,  partly  new  rate*. 


lpared  with  1891,  the  year  1896  shows,  therefore,  an  increase  of 
messages,  and  of  £21,848  in  revenue. 


Telephones. 

1  total  number  of  lines  connected  with  the  telephone  system  of  the 
'  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  5,105,  of  which  4,550  were  in 
j  and  suburbs,  and  555  in  the  country.  The  number  of  tele- 
s  in  use  was  5,459.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  transmission  of 
gas  cannot  be  given,  as  the  telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for 
ones  also.  Some  particulars  regarding  telephones  in  the 
ahsiin  colonies  in  1896-7  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Oology. 

Exchangee. 

Telephone* 

Length  of  Wiree 
(distinct 

from  Telegraph 
Wiree). 

Revenue. 

oath  Wales 

No. 
22 
13 
22 

8 

6 

4 

29 

No. 

5,459 

2,939 
840 

1,022 
942 
722 

5,747 

miles. 

• 

£ 
31,955 

ui  

10,135 

1,043 

2,727 

577 

549 

5,201 

37,511 

rlairi       

5,228 

Australia 

15,514 

rn  Australia. 

nia 

Mand  

6,398 

3,382 

29,249 

*  Not  famished. 


POPULATION, 


OKE  of  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1691,  taken  on  iae  5d 
April,  was  the  readjustment  of  the  estimates  of  population,  Ptwr 
to  that  date  there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of  Ke*  Bwjli 
Wales  since  1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  the  of* 
mated  population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  win  dow  bj 
taking  into  account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  birth*  am 
deaths,  and  of  arrivals  over  departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  theae  d»U 
couhl  be  ascertained  exactly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  ifi 
accurate  estimate  of  the  population  at  any  time.  But  although  tbe 
machinery  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  comet 
return  under  these  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  partiatlut 
respecting  arrivals  and  depart  ures — especially  departures;  The  b»ta  of 
passengers  arriving  by  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the  eas*  of  penofif 
leaving  the  colony,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on  board  *i*»jnfn 
at  the  last  moment,  without  having  previously  booked  their  nam®*,  wiv 
are  not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants.  It  therefore  becomes  at  l  try, 
when  estimating  the  population,  to  make  allowance  for  unrwcflW 
departures.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  however,  showed  tfcit 
the  allowance  made  on  this  account  during  the  previous  ten  yeart  *» 
not  sufficient,  and  that  the  estimates  were  therefore  in  exraa  of  fr* 
actual  jHjpulation.  Consequently  they  were  recast^  and,  an  now  jff- 
sented,  the  figures  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  publishrd  pri* 
to  1892, 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Aaife^ 
asian  colonies  on  the  30th  June,  1897  I — 


Colony. 


Papulation 


Now  South  Walea 
Victoria     ,  .„..*,.».., 

Queensland .... 

South  Australia*  .... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  ,,.„.„,..  , 
N*w  Zcahuidt  .*-..*. 


Australasia 


1,311,140 

1,170,30* 

4«M»79 

157,781 
167,oS2 
719,^2 


4,362,793 


■  Including  Northern  Territory. 


t  Explttdr*  Of  WSBi  M*ori« 


In  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  uatcMid 
departures,  and,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  for  unrecorded  ifrtfl 
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i  Australia,  8' 
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attsl  ith  Wale*  afc  the  close 

,  will  be  found  hereunder:— 
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1,020 

(160 

,<M 

340 

534 

im 

Mil 

SoiJKl 

900 

1,223,370 

1,251 

jsrr, 

,160 

710 

1,273 

1896 

.150 

i<»0 

1,893 

[  pojrakr 

any  o  m   the  pei 

ent,  in  1 B06,     The  ralia 

ivin  that   colony  erago  annun! 

Qoly,  13\V  I  he  m< 

ins,  an   » 
while  in 
per  eeat>     (h 
wl  t,  his  had  the  hit^li*  st 

mae,  i  1  rate  h 

-I  a  minimum  of 
had  an  increase  averaging   2*75  per 

I,  and  a   I 

i  raU*  but  i*6l!  percent.     I 

Australian  group  in  thi 
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South  Wales  baa  had  the  greater  rate  of  increase,  Victoria 
experiencing  a  decrease  to  the  extent  of  0  5 8  jm*  cent  in  lt<tM»,  i 
end  of  which  year  it  was  estimated   that  the  southern 
122,752    inhabitants  less  than  New  South  WwktKL      In   tl 
colonies  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia, 
increase  during  the  last  ten  years  was  at  the  rate  of  2-36  I 
per  cent,,  and   1-70  per  cent,   respectively,       Tb©    &M 
Tasmania  was  5 '04  per  cent,  in  1891;  la  Kw  Zoalaiul,  3*36  pur  < 
1893  ;  and  in   South  Australia,  3*86  per  cent,  iji  1592.     In  T 
the  minimum  rate  of  increase  was  Q-M  per  cent,  in  1HG2,  and 
Zealand,  044  per  cent  in   1*488  ;  while  In  South  Atuctroli*  ai 
decrease  at  the  rate  of  0  51  per  cent,  was  experienced  in  tit*  [ 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  3*18  per  < 
1887  ■  in  1896  it  was  2  per  cent, 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  at 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  in  poriodB  bum   VBfil   to  the  end  of 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Y«*r. 

Qflfttinent  of  Aiutntlk. 

Aunniulit 

1861 

1,076,  Q«5Q 

1,205,808 

1866 

]  ,345,058 

l,fi4O,&40 

1871 

1, GO)  ,295 

1,970.066 

1876 

1,855,996 

s.sao.tti 

1881 

2,204,435 

2,822,990 

1886 

2,677,911 

3,308,058 

1891 

8,112,359 

8,89*4)96 

1S02 

3,t81,fi07 

3, 9S5.tr;  i 

1893 

3,241,613 

4008,302 

18H4 

3,310,1*2 

4,153,768 

1MI3 

3,378,867 

4,238,407 

bM 

3,443,873 

4.323,148 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female  p 
lation  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since  1887,  allowi 
being  made  for  the  persons  whose  departure  from  the  colony  m 
formally  recorded : — 


Y«r. 

M*Jw, 

Pcm*J«L 

TxMmL 

1887 

15,090 

16,980 

30,918 

]sss 

14,840 

15,910 

30.750 

I8S0 

15,830 

14,920 

JO»74<> 

1800 

20,640 

19,400 

40.040 

1S9I 

21,220 

22,220 

4X110 

1892 

15,670 

16,6H0 

32,350 

1893 

12,450 

13,270 

2&7» 

!v<» 

13,»80 

14,120 

38,860 

1893 

12,210 

14,210 

2fl,43D 

1896 

8,990 

9,im 

l«.7» 

aaaoB.' 


it?   of 

■ 

mcnmaed  \ 

itse  in  population 

I    ;unl   tl 
with  atiun   of   tbi 


U  Walt*. 
Ou»i'  [  i^  I.niii 

CmiUnrnt  o(  Aunt 
Tasmania  . 

i 


wym 


930,426 


1,066,008 


U,100 


367,793 


Tut  si? 


381,191 


The  aijfn  (— )  iutUeatM  d«cr«ue. 

nhows  al  incfBf  [ration  of 

»„  :  I  43   per  und   a   home 

arid 

'. 

I  40  misted  b 

iii  Immigration  wma  only  1ULV77'  rident 

•or  of  an 


tU 


n*  wii 


1 1  the 
rstem  i  nth  alight  interrup- 

New  South  VV 

lu 
it  ihowinj 


were 
child* 
adult 
1896, 
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aisted  immigration  up  to  that  year.  During  18M 
grants  arriving  in  the  colony  numbered  f»T,  of  wlwn 
ales,  28  adult  females,  18  mak*  children,  nd  H  U 
ing  1895,  37  persons,  of  whom  2  wore  adult  ma)* 
,  1 2  male  children,  and  7  female  children ;  and  «k 
^i  ions,  of  whom  8  were  adult  inalea,  3  adult  fen»t 
male  chuuren,  and  3  female  children.  It.  may  be  explained  tbi 
persons  still  assisted  in  making  their  way  to  the  colony  an*  brough 
in  terms  of  a  promise  which  was  made  to  emigrants  while  the  spA 
assisted  immigration  was  in  force,  namely,  that  if  any  mesabcfl 
family  choosing  to  remain  hehind  should  afterwards  desire  to  f 
their  friends  to  their  new  home,  they  should  be  assisted  to 
the  same  terms.  To  the  M"1  **'  189G,  the  assisted 
arrived    in    the   colony   numu  211,923,  viz.,   76,839    m> 

women,  27,246  boys,  and  25,0  'k     Of  these,  77,27*  km  ai 

since  the  year  1861,  viz.,  28rh *i      en,  29,079  women,  9,760  bpyi 
9,506  girls. 

As  recorded  in  the  Shipping  ?,  the  persons  arriving  in  the  o 

by  sea  during  the  last  ten  y<  ere  as  stated  below.     The  «hi| 

authorities  do  not  classify  the  en  according  to  sex  : — 


Year. 

Adult* 

Children. 

Totol 

ma* 

Ftwule. 

Total. 

1887 

43,769 

i.vjso 

69,005 

4,413 

«Mi8 

188$ 

40,295 

15,446 

55,741 

4.13- 

60,176 

lssr» 

39,208 

16,719 

55,927 

4,855 

S9, 782 

ISIK) 

43,124 

19,107 

62,231 

5,285 

67,515 

1891 

44,519 

ia,3is 

63,837 

0,082 

69,919 

1892 

39,538 

17,757 

57,290 

4,902 

62  J  97 

I8i»:i 

42,536 

is.tioa 

61,139 

5,770 

66,9(0 

1S94 

46,917 

21,*23 

r»s,74ii 

6,848 

75,588 

]V>1 

40,338 

22,719 

69,057 

6)994 

76,061 

1806 

38,164 

18,342 

56,506 

6, 127 

02,633 

The  departures  during  the  same  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Adult* 

CbiJdreiL 

Total 

Male 

Ft-iiiilv. 

TotaL 

Droiffinta 

1887 

38,162 

12,439 

50,601 

3,619 

54,220 

1888 

36,27* 

14,553 

50,831 

4,070 

54,901 

l.NSi* 

32,535 

14,030 

48,565 

3.753 

50,318 

1890 

34,302 

tUpftSS 

49,837 

4,043 

13,009 

1891 

83.  £77 

14,512 

48,389 

3,684 

52,073 

1892 

33,839 

48,687 

4,020 

52,687 

1893 

37,923 

10,379 

54,303 

MI4S 

58,88 

1894 

41,060 

19,292 

80,369 

5,mt 

65,976 

1895 

40,747 

19.549 

00,296 

6,038 

Ufl*" 

1893 

36,941 

18,766 

65,707 

8,809 

£ 
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owl  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  overland  is  only  available  for 
nine  yean,     The  figures  are  as  follow  : — 


Male*. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


32,868 
44,124 
90,183 
40,826 
37,091 
27,519 
26,247 
33,427 
37,536 


9,086 
17,231 
19,012 
28,409 
24,959 
17,656 
16,562 
19,368 
21,324 


41,904 
61,355 
69,195 
69,235 
62,050 
45,175 
42,809 
52,795 
58,860 


29,502 

9,024 

♦4,507 

17,215 

47,621 

17,937 

39,631 

26,696 

37,362 

25,372 

29,176 

20,031 

27,328 

18,114 

35,839 

21,286 

35,740 

21,950 

38,526 
61,722 
65,558 
66,327 
62,734 
49,207 
45,442 
57,125 
57,690 


The  Census  op  1891. 

nsus  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years.  The  last 
ition  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  5th  April,  1891,  and 
ticulars  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  General  Report  on 
•enth  Census  of  New  South  Wales,"  Sydney,  1894. 


Distribution  of  Sexes. 

listribution  of  the  sexes  has  undergone  little  change  for  many 
wt.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures,  which  give 
wrtions  of  males  and  females  to  the  whole  population  at  the  last 
xnnial  censuses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  the  last  census 
en: — 


Tear. 


Males. 


Females. 


Year. 


Males. 


Females. 


1861 

5657 

43*43 

1893 

53-87 

4613 

1871 

54  67 

45-33 

1   1894 

53-77 

4623 

1881 

54-86  . 

4514 

,   1895 

53*62 

46*38 

1801 

5414 

45-86 

|   1896 

53-57 

46-43 

1892 

53-98 

46  02 

1 

loan  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  ages  <** 
■0  yean,  and  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country 


■ 
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population  of  which  is  largely  recruited  by  immigration*     ll  w 
observed,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  lower  death-rat*  of  frraaV 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  Wing  steadily  lessened. 

Ages  or  the  Peopij;. 

The  Census  of  1801  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard 
ages  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  tliat  date.     The  lahl* 
below  shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each 
quennial  period  of  age.     The  males  in  their  2 1st  year  numbered  1 

and  the  females,  10,H57  : — 

Total  I'opul&ii™,                   r*rU»&to*tn 

mam 

FciroJt*. 

Peroral            llik*         f 

Under  a  years    * ........*., 

84,014 

81,736 

71,359 

61,166 

54,476 

53,441 

46,950 

30,«!*u 

27,303 

22,237 

IS,  658 

14.853 

10,812 

7,70:2 

4,905 

3,692 

1,903 

*;: 

2S4 

79 

27 

7 

435 

165,750         13.715 

5  years  and  under  10 ..... 

10     »                 m         1"' 
15     „                 „        »„..., 

20     „                 „        25. ... 

25    „                „       30 

30     M                 ,,        35 

™>     „                „        40 

40    „                „        45..., 

-45    ,t                „        50 

50    „ 

55     „                „        60 .. 

*>n     H                ti       65 , 

B5     „                fJ        To 

70    ,,               lt       7."j 

75     n                „        SO 

80     „                 „        85 

«5    „                „       90,... 

90    ,fl                „       95 

95     „                 „      100.  ... 

100    ,,    and  over  ............ 

Unapedfied  ...„,..,........., 

72,895 

62,230 

64,387 

67,563 

59,895 

52,115 

40.3M.I 

31,446 

87,054 

28.758 

16,716 

12,690 

7,030 

5,048 

2,842 

1,294 

422 

142 

21 

12 

1.333 

144, J    1 

123,416 
108*743 

111,404 

106,845 

SS,h05 

53,683 

4X712 

27,.V28 

20,452 

11,935 

S.740 

4,745 

2,171 

706 

221 

4S 

II 

1.76$ 

11,900 
10,159 

&.H39 
9.462 

9.77* 

6.502 

5,133 

4,417 

3,714 

2,788 

2,072 

JJ48 

sJi 

464 

211 

n 

23 
3 
£ 

218 

All  ages, .,, 

612,562 

510,672 

1. 132,234 

100,000 

I 

It  will  be  noticed  thatf  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  l 
of  persons  at  the  different  periods  of  age  from  infancy  to  old  if 
only  exception  being  the  period  between  20  and  25  years  of  agl 
females  show  a  steady  falling  off  at  each  period  from  the  top  I 
bottom  of  the  column  ;  but  the  males  show  an  increase 
periods  from  20  to  25  years  and  from  2*j  to  30  ye 
when  the  physical  energies  of  men  should  be  at  the  higfe 
Altogether,  the  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  I 
to  approach  very  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  p*«rlVci 
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Supporting,  Military,  and  Reproductive  Ages. 

aing  that  males  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  are  capable  of 
ng  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  possessed 
ist  census  period  no  less  than  306,911  males  of  that  desirable 
50*48  per  cent  of  the  male  population,  excluding  aborigines, 
ere  but  29,170  males  of  60  years  of  age  and  over,  representing 

per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population ;  while  the  remaining 
males,  forming  44*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  under 
s  of  age.      The  number  of  males  from  20  to  40  years — the 

age,  that  is,  the  age  of  those  upon  whom  the  first  call  for  the 
of  the  country  would  naturally  be  made — was  209,589,  equal  to 
t  cent,  of  the  male  population. 

15  to  45  years  of  age  is  usually  considered  the  reproductive 
f  life  in  females.      There  were  at  the  census  date  239,503  such 

in  New  South  Wales,  or  46*42  per  cent  of  the  female 
on. 

y  be  presumed  that  at  the  middle  of  the  year  1897  the  population 
South  Wales  included  354,600  males  from  20  to  60  years  of 
,100  under  20  years,  and  33,700  of  60  years  and  upwards.    The 

of  males  of  military  age  at  that  date  may  be  set  down  at 
Females  of  the  reproductive  period  of  life  would  number 


Birthplaces  of  the  People. 

e  1,123,954  people,  exclusive  of  8,280  aborigines,  who  composed 
ulation  of  New  South  Wales  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
>e  birthplaces  of  all  but  1,301  were  recorded  ;  but  of  those  who 
>  state  the  place  of  their  nativity  1,206  had  British,  and  95  had 
names.  The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the 
on: — 


Birthplaces. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

British  Empire. 
foth  Wales   

303,496 
22,702 
4,987 
9,850 
244 
3,075 
4,883 
471 

92,617 

3,232 

23.026 

39,449 

127 

1,309 
248 

361.520 
17,976 
5,186 
7,866 
220 
2,776 
4.132 
403 

56,615 

1,765 

13,795 

35,602 

50 

491 
57 

725,015 
40  76H 

t 

bad   

10,173 
17,716 
464 
5,861 
9,015 
874 

tuftraHa     

n  Australia 

da  

•tend               .     . 

Ik  (Colony  not  defined)    

Room— 

d 

149,232 
4  997 

d 

36,321 

75,061 

177 

'iriimiuiu 

issrions- 

1300 
306 

Total,  DrltUb  Kmplre 


wVPfiffn  Lunnfrt#m. 


EurainahD    Countries   (Including 
Europ*>— 
<  lennin  Empire    ....  ....♦*.* 

Fraiie*  and  Pa 
Rnw. 


nut     >»f 


Austria*  Hamfary. 
8|4iti  and  Ptoeeeael 
Portugal  and  Pom 


'•*"»"■'' 


SwLtxertiuul 

Ketneriende  and  Foaenrfons 

Hel\tium ..*.. 

[ten mark  and  Ft  m  suit)  tie  . . 

Turkey   ►*  —  ».„ 

Gr 


nthtrr  Balkan  State*  . 

Sweden  and  Norway  ,.„...., 

Italy    ,... 

Europe  (country  not  defined)  . 


Astatic  Countries— 
Chineee  Empire 
Japan  .,.»*.<?.. 
others... 


African  Couiitrtcf    ..  . 

American  Gnuntile*— 
rnited  State*  .... 
Other*, ... 


Polynesia 


<S,*7* 


ltT7fl 


3 


17* 
1SS 


Total,  Fo-rctim  Countries  , 


MJH 


Att 


British  Names  , 
Foreign  Names 

1'iiflMcfHecl— 

Bri  ti»h  Xamea  . . 
Poreign  Kaniea. 


4,0*7 
£1 


013 


Total  Population  f  exi-liie!**  uf  A barigi  nee) , ,        *fc»008 


Hi 

64 

41 

li 

100 


Tit 

m 

u 

i 


II 

n 


57 


117 


5 


m 
1 


*5 


*? 


it 


u 


1 


mm 


A  comparison  of  the  racial  eotnpoaition  of  the  people  at  the  1 
census  period*  is  afibrdwi  by  I  he  table  given  below.      It  wil 
that  in  the  coarae  of  the  thirty  yewm  from  1861  to  1891  tJ 
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ustratari&n-born  to  the  total  population  advanced  from  47 '03  per 
to  71*53  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  persons  born  in  the  British 
declined  from  45-19  per  cent,  to  23 -5  per  cent : — 


Nationality. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

South  Wales 

r  Australasian  Colonies 

per  cent. 

45  69 

1-34 

23-98 

15-63 

519 

0-39 

0-99 

per  cent. 

58-38 

2-67 

019 

1733 

12*49 

3-98 

0-37 

0-68 

percent. 
61-95 
5-95 
022 
14-32 
9-21 
3-34 
0-41 
0*69 

percent, 

64*03 

7-50 

urines  

0*73 

ST.:::::::::::::::..::..:::.:.:::::. 

13*18 

6*63 

h 

3*25 

h 

0-44 

r  British  Subjects 

0-71 

Total,  British  Subjects 

93-21 

96  09 

96  09 

96-47 

Me 

3-70 
1-56 
1-53 

1-43 
1-31 
117 

1-36 
1-00 
1-55 

1-16 

tan 

0*84 

r  Foreigners 

1-53 

Total,  Foreigners  

679 

3*91 

3-91 

3-53 

I  the  Australasian  natives  living  within  New  South  Wales  when 
1891  Census  was  taken,  280,624  were  adults,  the  birthplaces  of 
d  were  as  follow  : — 


Birthplace. 

Males.           Females. 

i 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

115,530 

15,225 

2,003 

5,215 

167 

2,599 

2,258 

359 

116,571 

10,825 

2,060 

3,576 

150 

2,248 

1,562 

276 

232,101 

Victoria  

26,050 

Queensland     

4,063 

South  Australia 

8,791 

Western  Australia 

317 

Tasmania 

4,847 

New  Zealand 

Colony  undefined  

3,820 
635 

Total    

143,356 

137,268 

280,624 

ie  question  of  the  Chinese  and  other  alien  races  is  elsewhere  dis- 
d  in  this  chapter. 


Centralisation  op  Population. 

le  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilisation 
e  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
viefl  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.     Not  only  is 
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apparent  in         dand,  France,  and  other  countries  where  Ihe 
merit  of  mi  stares  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  til  the 

ments  of  eople,   and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggreg&iina  of 

workers  in  to,,  is,  hut  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  Uia  mot 
favoured  counts/  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  thai 
in  all  new  countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  immigrants  to  trail  tii*** 
selves  in  and  near  the  great  cities,  and  the  colony  of  New  South  WaVi 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-born  population  amounted  tt 
only  45*69  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  the  n  umber  Gvitg 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs  formed  only  42*13  per  cent,  of  the  mriropoHtti 
population  j  while  Britislvborn  colonists,  forming  46*16  per  eiaiL  of  Ik 


inhabitants  of  the  col 
the  city  and  environs,     ah  3 
of  the  total  population,  but 
the  metropolitan  area  had 
of  British -horn  had  declined 
the  other  colonies  who  havb  ■ 
shown  no  decided  preference  i 
'  t  riots  ;  but  such  slight  diflerei 
The  non- British  population  ha. 
tricts  to  Sydney.     Latterly,  ho^c 
part  of  certain  foreign  e 
This  is  especially  notic 
the  ease  of  Syrians  am_      "u 


^93  per  cent,  of  the  dwtJUas  b 
ive-born  formed  64*76  per  c«L 
tion  of  native-born  rwudW  la 
>3  per  cent.,  and  the  proportas 
■  cent.  Of  late  years*  native  4 
sted  to  New  Honth  WaIm  hm 
he  metropolis  or  the  rural  <b* 
&re  is  is  in  favour  of  to*a  life 
■ule,  preferred  the  country^ 
ere  has  been  a  tendency  ou  thf 
vitatc  towards  the  chief  att. 
nese  and  Hindoos,  as  wdl «  » 
Levant. 


The  conditions  of  progress  in  w*o  Australasian  colonies  approve*** 
somewhat  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  tfef 
increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  k  n<* 
without  interest.  The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from  d* 
fad  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  cities,  while  in  New  Sotrti 
Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.  The  population  of  the  f&tf 
States  for  four  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to  city  popeUsian, 
will  be  seen  below  :— 


Ywr, 


Popufalh 

of  the 

United 


Citfc*  of  United 


Urban  to  T**l 


1860 

1870 

ism 

taso 


31,443,321 

3S,558,37t 
50. 1 55  J83 
63,622,250 


5,072,256 
8,071,875 

11,318,547 
18/284,385 


20H3 

mn 


The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  given  ru*  » 
couaidembh*  speculation.     It  seems  an  established  fact  that  this 
tnept  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  oj 
is  &  sign  of  the  desire  of  the  rural  population  for  an  impr 
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rircumstances ;  for,  like  every  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates 
market  where  it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.  In  America 
crease  in  town  population  has  been  derived  niainly  from  abroad  ; 
lere  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of 
population  has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.  In 
rJasia,  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
ealtby  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
x>lis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Over  57  per  cent,  of  the 
ae  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  period 
91  was  retained  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  colony  the  proportion 
n  population  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  United  States, 
I  be  seen  from  the  table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage  of 
.tion  of  Sydney  and  suburtis  and  of  the  country  districts  : — 

Year.  Metropolitan.  Country. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861 

26-70 

7330 

1871 

26-73 

73-27 

1881    I 

3034 

69*66 

1891 

34~S 

65-74 

percent. 

1861 

25-89 

1871 

28-87 

1881 

32-81 

1891 

42-49 

the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  the  corresponding  figures 


Metropolitan.  Country. 


per  cent. 
7411 
7113 
6719 
5751 


he  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  page  598 
eluded  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitants ;  nevertheless, 
^portion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  there  than  in  either  New  South 
or  Victoria,  where  only  the  chief  citv  has  been  taken.  The  case 
Ibourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney ;  for  during  the 
years  covered  by  the  table  the  growth  of  Melbourne  at  the 
»  of  the  rural  districts  has  been  proportionately  greater  than 
jwth  of  Sydney,  and  up  to  the  year  1892  its  actual  numerical 
le  was  also  greater.  During  the  last  four  years,  however,  a 
lumber  of  breadwinners  have  left  these  cities  for  the  west,  while 
again,  have  gone  to  the  country  in  search  of  occupation  which 
lave  failed  to  find  in  town,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
population  is  now  somewhat  less  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the 
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last  census.  At  the  close  of  1896  it  is  estimated  thai  Sjdaey  mi 
suburbs  contained  31*60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  How  8oslh 
Wales,  and  Melbourne  and  suburbs  38*40  per  cent*  of  the  population*! 
Victoria.  The  following  figures  represent  the  population  of  tot  dtp 
and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  at  the  and  of  each  year:— 


Year. 


Sydney. 


Melbourne. 


Tour. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1886 
1891 


95,596 
136,488 
237,300 
308,270 
390,270 


130,860 
206,780 
206,347 
388,612 
491,942 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1  411.710 
,  481,080 
I     488,8m 


474.M4 
444.8B 


447J0 


The  extraordinary  progress  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  has  no  panlk! 
-  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Even  in  America  the  rise  of  the 
great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  corresponding: 
the  rural  population.     In  the  Australasian  colonies,  however, — [ 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world — is  seen  the  disquietnsj 
spectacle  of  magnificent  cities   growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  aW 
embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
of  which  they  are  the  centre.     The  chief  cities  of  the  other  Australian 
colonies  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  and  Melbovse; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains  fully  two4Ms  1 
of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they  are  not  so  large  is 
proportion  to  their  rural  population. 

The  one  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  ill* 
i-hief  cities  of  Australasia  is  that,  in  spite  of  their  inordinate  size  whm 
■compared  with  the  population  of  the  colonies,  they  have*  not  grown  rv 
the  process  of  absorbing  the  rural  population.  This  question  was  fully 
•discussed  by  the  author  in  his  report  upon  the  last  census  of  New  Sunk 
Wales,  and  it  may  suffice  to  repeat  here  that  the  growth  ««f  d;- 
Australian  cities  is  due  mainly  to  the  physical  configuration  « f  trs*- 
rontinent,  which  makes  no  other  mode  of  development  pofiMble-fi* 
here  are  no  great  rivers  with  leagues  of  navigable  waterway  stretching 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  far  remote  from  the  seaports.  To  sow 
extent  the  growth  of  cities  has  also  been  favoured  by  the  comnwrcial 
development  of  the  colonies.  For  many  years  wool-growing  haA^ii 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country  ;  and  while  the.  actual  tending  *i 
(locks  needs  few  hands,  and  those  widely  scattered,  the  handling  of  bJ» 
of  wool  at  a  convenient  place  of  shipment  demands  all  the  re*onrcrt<** 
a  gi'««at  eommercial  centre.  Also,  gold-digging,  to  which  the  eoloeiei 
<>we  mi  much,  is  not  an  industry  likely  to  promote  permanent  settlestfat 
Ui  the  interior.  The  miner  of  the  puht  was  in  every  respect  a  no 
if  Miee»*ssful  in  his  quest  after  the  precious  metal,  he  became  an  < 
to  the*  old  world  or  n  sojourner  in  an  Australian  capital. 
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lie  estimated  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
he  end  of  1896  is  given  below  : — 


city. 


Population, 
Sl«t  December,  1896. 


Sydney I 

Melbourne    I 

Adelaide  

Brisbane   j 

Wellington  ; 

Hobort 

Perth I 


410,000 

451,110 

145,212 

100,913 

41,758 

37,885 

34,129 


Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  the  most  populous 
in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  Christen  urch,  and  Dunedin,  all  contain 
;er  populations. 

ydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  of 
tion  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
gress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  has  not  been  less  than 
ectation  warranted.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the 
>le  metropolis  was  95,5i)6  ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483  ; 
le  at  the  census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211  ;  and  at  the 
ius  of  1891,  383,386.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  and  of 
country  districts  may  ho  traced  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 
mated  population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year : — 


Metropolitan. 


New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

City. 

Suburb* 

Total. 

1670 

75,403 

59,085 

134,578 

1875 

85,267 

78,808 

164,075 

1880 

09,083 

1-'4,20S 

223,886 

1S85 

122,010 

160,640 

292,550 

iaw 

111,080 

268,000 

380,040 

ISM 

109,000 

200,180 

309,270 

UM 

106,380 

305,330 

411,710 

law 

105,890 

315,140 

421,030 

ISM 

103,870 

310.730 

423,000 

1806 

100,000 

308,500 

408,500 

ISM 

98,330 

313,070 

410,000 

Country. 


Male*. 


Females.  ;    Total. 


364,081   . 
430,222  j 
524,004   I 
657,020  , 
741,820 
708,030  | 
785,040  I 
802.340 
827,8f»0 
860,370 
887.640 


272,5*3 
323,080 
400,224 
523,030 
OOO.UTiO 
63O.K70 
046,540 
668,000 
672,050 
635,160 
695,150 


I 


220,116  ' 

271,217  j 

338,720 

426,540! 

612,210 

534,43i) 

651,110 

564,380 

578,500 

502,710  | 

002,400' 


408,650 

604,297 

747,050 

040,670 

1,121,860 

1.165,300 

1.107,650 

1,223,370 

1,251,450 

1,277,870 

1,297,640 


be  increase  of  population  during  the  twenty  years  which  closed 
1896  has  been  140*45  percent,  in  the  metropolis,  and  100*07  per  cent. 

le  country  districts.  The  population  of  the  whole  colony  has  more 
doubled  itself  during  this  period,  the  total  for  1896  showing  an 

ase  of  111*28  per  cent,  on  the  number  in  1876. 
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The  incorporated  area  in  the  metropolitan  district  it 
miles,  or  90,230  acres,  so  that  the  average  Jeositj  of 
end  of  the  year  was  4*54  persons  per  acre,  tome  of  ike  mom 
suburbs  being  more  densely  populated  than  the  city  itself, 
of  land  permanently  dedicated  for  public  recreation  in  the 
is  3,053  acres  (including  the  Centennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  ia 
530  acres),  equal  to  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  total  extort  of 
district,  which  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  at  a  very  liberal 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  health.  This  is  quite  apart 
National  Park,  an  area  of  36,320  acres,  which  is  within  as 
journey  by  train  of  the  city ;  and  of  the  Kn-ring-gai 
in  extent,  which  has  recently  been  reserved  for  public  HHmfali 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  The  area  of  Melbourne  and  aaburk  a 
163,942  acres,  or  about  256  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  thecal 
of  the  year  1S96  was  451,110;  this  shows  a  density  of  population  ef 
2*74  persons  to  the  acre,  The  area  reserved  as  public 
within  the  boundary  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  is  5,329 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  forty  distinct  mm 
population  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891  and  at 
of  189G,  will  be  found  below  i— 


Mimii-ipaliLy. 


Populftikm  P<i 
5th  April,    3Jit  D*o. 
18»1.  ism;. 


HutiietpkUty. 


mc-^st 


Alexandria.  ..„.. 7,fl05 

AnniimlatQ ......... 4,075 

AahfitM    .„...,..;;  11,697 

llalm.iiii ■  23*475 

Botany -rJ  2,0ti0 

Botany,  North  .  2,407 

BurwouU ,.*.*,-  ..."  0,227 

L'nm  punlti  wn . . 6,658 

Can  terlmry 2, 426 

Concord »  „»'  2,107 

Darlington „.„..<  H,44n» 

DnitniiMjyuc  ....  1,451 

KnhVM     .......... |  2,050  ' 

Five  Duett I  1,250 

lilclx 17,075 

Kunter'HHill ■  3,633 

Hurstville  '  3,175  | 

Kogarali 2,328 

Lane  Cove 925 


7,870 

7,«o 

12,1550 

2S,00U 
2,400 

2,!I90 
0,300 
7,000 
3,350 
2,34)0 
3,500 
2,100 

-1,4110 

l.-»IH> 

16,680  , 
4,000 
5,330 
3,190 
1,200  . 


Leichfaardt  .. 1*12,002 

Manly  ...„....*.„„„..  3.236 

MiuTickviUe    ,-......  13,807 

Mu-ilicld j  023 

Mosntan    .  r.%MJ  1,480 

New  town... .,.....„  j  17,870 

North  Sydney •  15, 646 

Paddington !  18,392 

Petersham    .....  .....j  10,369 

Ramlwick     ,..M.„>.„(  11,236 

Keilfcrn    ........ ...  |  21,322 

Rockdale.... ,...*.  4,908 

Kyde , „ "1,800 

St.  Peter's    J  4.860 

Stmthfield    .... J  1,830 

Vauchue 870 

Waterloo I  8,701 

Waverley I  8,842 

Willoughby '2,886 

Woollahra    |  •g.lM 


HM» 


•  Within  present  limits. 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
municipal    districts    outside 


year  1897   there  were  142  borougfai  f" 
the   metropolis.      A  statement  of  4 
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ities,  with  the  moat  recent  estimates  of  population  will  be  found 


PopuU-  l 
tion.     I 


Country 
Municipalities. 


Popula* 
,     tion. 


Country 
Municipalities. 


|POt^ 


II    

Vale. 


1      and 
ale 


and 


720  ; 
2,180 
5,650 
4,700 
2,400  1 
1,350 

720 
1,000, 
9,200  || 
2,300  | 
2,300 

SOU, 
1,200 
1,020  ' 
3,400  > 
2,100'. 
1,500; 
18,580  ' 

400 '! 

750 

950 
1.700  i 
2,400 

C50 
2,120 
2,300 
1,400 
2,000  , 

850  ■ 
2,000  1 
1,100,1 
2,920  ! 

650 
1,750 

600 
2,300 
2,930 
3,450 

900 
1,100 

640 
3,700 

750 
3,200 

650 
12,300 
4,600 ! 


Grafton,  South.. 

Granville  

GrenfeU    

Greta 

Gulgong 

Gundagai  

Gunneoah  

Hamilton  

Hay    

Hill  End   

Hillston 

Ulawarra,Central 
,,         North. 

Inglebnru 

Inverell 

Jamberoo 

Jerilderie  

Junee 

Katoomba 

Kempsey 

Kiama    

Lambton 

New... 

Lismore 

Lithgow 

Liverpool  

Maclean 

Maitland,  East... 
West... 

Merewether 

Mittagong 

Moama  

Molong 

Moree    

Morpeth    

Moruya 

Moss  Vale 

Mudgee 

Mulgoa  

Murrumburrah  ... 

Murrumndi  

Musclebrook 

Narrabri    

West 

Narrandera 

Newcastle 

Nowra    

Nyngan 

Orange 


1,400 
4,800 

720 
1.280 
2,000 
1,000 
1,200 
5,200 
3,250 

910 

750 
3,300 
2,400 

550 
3,250 
1,340 

790 
2,200 
1,500 
1,960 
2,300 
3,500 
1,570 
3.300 
3,500 
3,200 

950 
3,000 
7,600 
4,420 
1,100 

860 
1,200 
1,700 
1,100 
1,000 
1,500 
2,500 

500 
1,500 
1,150 
1,500 
2,450 

750 
2,000 
14,800 
2,150 
1,200 
3,600 


Orange,  East... 

Parkes     

Parramatta    j 

Peak  HU1   

Penrith   ; 

Picton ! 

Plattsburg j 

Port  Macquarie 
Prospect      and     I 

Sherwood  

Quean  bey  an  

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace, 

Richmond    

Rookwood i 

Scone  I 

Shellharbour j 

Shoal  haven,  South 

Silverton  

Singleton  i 

South..; 
Smithfield   and    1 

Fairfield , 

St.  Mary's 

Stockton 

Tarn  worth 

Taree  

Temora  

Tenterfield 

Tumut  

Ulladulla 

Ulmarra 

Uralla 


Waega  Wagga  ... 

Walcha  

Wallendbeen 

Wallsend 

Waratah , 

Warren  

Wellington  

Wentworth 

Wickham 

Wilcannia 

Windsor , 

Wingham  , 

Wollongong  

Yass  

Young 


2,250 
3,200 
12,500 
1,100 
4,570 
1,130 
3,300 
980 

2,550 
1,200 
1,250 

900 
1,370 
2,350 
1,200 
1,650 

920 

550 
2,000 

800 

1,500 
2,000 
2,220 
5,400 

730 
1,800 
2,500 
1,300 
1,370 
1,400 

610 
4,600 
1,500 
1,500 
3,670 
2,530 
1,330 
1,520 

720 
5,650 
1,040 
2,200 

570 
3,100 
1,700 
3,000 
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ilk  of  the  population  dwells  along  the  i 

the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are-  the  fertile  1 

.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  population.,  the  Hunter 
Urge  agricultural  and  mining  industries,  stands  tinL 
ict,  rich  in  coal  and  pasture,  eom«a  next  ;  then  Uie 

owing  country  of  the  Clare uce  and  the   ****** li 

population   originally  followed    the   main    math  o 
i  now  drawn   to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  nulwiv,  | 

superseded  tht*m. 


K  ATU  RALI S  ATIOX, 


The   law  relating   to  the  natural,  nation  of  foreigner*  ill   B 
Wales   is   mainly  contained    i  >   statute*.     One  of   thorn  k 

Denization  Act  of  ls-js,  9  G  IV,  No.  6.     This  Act  enable 

Governor  or  Acting  Govemoi  *ant  letters  of  denization  lo 

foreigners   as    may  arrive    in    th  with    a   recorn mendatki 

that  e fleet  from  the  Secretary  of  nies,  th*-.    l^tt • 

denization  entitling  the  holder  to  mi   the*  rights,  privilege*,  and  m 
tages  in  t-h  which  a  British-born  citizen  may  doixn 

Act  which  was  passed  to  deal  with  naturalisation  was  1 1  Vu-tori 
H9,  which  was  amended  by  17  Victoria  No.  8,  and  re}*sl*d  in  1** 
•  favuur  of  an  Act  now  in  force,  which  is  known  as  tlie  Natural* 
Act  of  New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19.  Thi*  atmmn 
pus.sed  in  ls7-';  mnl  :»sseiited  to  in  1*76,  having  been  reserved  fo 
ijueen's  pleasure.  The  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  New  Sooth  1 
may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not  be  < 
tied  for  any  office  nor  enjoy  either  a  municipal  or  parliamentary  franc 
shall  not  be  qualified  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship  ;  and  ahal 
have  any  rights  and  privileges  except  such  as  are  expressly  con! 
upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  colony  of  not  less  than  fire ; 
a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalisation,  which  the  Gon 
may  or  may  not  grant,  in  his  option.  After  letters  of  naturalis 
have  been  received,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken, 
holder  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferral 
British  birth.  Under  a  special  enactment  the  naturalisation  of  Cli 
is  no  longer  permitted  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  this  proving 
other  coloured  races  by  the  "Coloured  Races  Restriction  and  Regit 


Act,  1896,"  from  which  the  Royal  assent  was  withheld. 
of  natural  isation  granted  in  other  colonies  do  not  confer 
British  citizenship  in  New  South  Wales. 

There  were  184  foreigners  naturalised  in  this  colony 
(xermans  have  availed    themselves  most    largely  of  the 
naturalisation,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them 
upwards  of  one  half  of  the  total  number  granted  sine 
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g  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists  who  obtained 
tea  of  naturalisation  from  1849  to  1896  :— 


Countries. 


1**7 


1S8S. 


1880, 


1890. 


iKOi.'itfe, 


1803.   1894.  IKK. 
I 


ISM/ToM. 


k 

n    .. 

rk  ....„„ 

iv  ....... 

r . 

U    

States  ... 
scifieri    ... 

iuimlitiea 
jciJwi  ,., 
1 


74 

15 
l!Hi 
IM 
2,729 
22 
S3 

m 

63 
27 
55 
13 
173 
124 

100 
13 

907 

IS 

m 


4 

11 

9     1 

2  1  .„ 


4,036    119 


4 
105 


1       1 
6     19 


137 


^ 


193   143 !  221 


23*   i;o 


l.s 


184 


131 

I!* 

349 

262 

3,329 

34 

70 
163 
154 

37 
201 

IS 
401 
152 

110 

IS) 

90S 
23 

Mil 


6,541 


raons  naturalised  during  1896,  there  were  3  bakers,  1  blacksmith, 
itants,  5  carpenters,  3  clerks,  4  dealers,  3  engineers,  38  farmers, 
iera,  5  hawkers,  1  hospital  attendant,  2  jewellers,  23  labourers, 
9d  victuallers,  10  mariners,  5  merchants,  8  miners,  14  store- 
3  tailors,  1  teacher,  1  wharf  labourer,  and  46  others. 


Chinese  Population. 

oanimity  with  which  the  Australasian  colonies  have  passed  laws 
ig  the  immigration  of  Chinese  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence 
desirability  of  that  race  as  colonists.  At  the  Census  of  1 86 1  there 
New  South  Wales  12,988  Chinese.  In  November  of  that  year 
)f  £10  per  head  was  imposed  upon  Chinese  male  immigrants. 
Ltinued  until  the  month  of  November,  1867 ;  and  when  the 
vas  taken  in  1871  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  colony  was 
have  fallen  to  7,220.  In  1881  the  number  had  risen  to  10,205, 
5,445  at  the  end  of  1888.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  depar- 
re  been  numerous,  and  only  14,156  Chinese  were  enumerated  in 
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April ,  For  many  years  New  South  Wales  offered  litt  I 

to  the  « A         as  a  place  of  settlement,  the  superior  aftr 

Victoria  ai       >tbcr  colonies  as  gold  producer*  claiming  tin 
At  the  *•  Lambing  Flat  in  1860,  however,  largo  number*  of  I 

came  i  -ie  loonier  and  established  themselves  in  Ifiii 

strengt  g  constantly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  ' 

these  Liuuirwe  did  not   remain  in  New   South    Walr*,   for,  a*  AJn 
shown,  at  the  Census  of  1871   there  wore  5,7*58   lean  than 
previously, 

The  nu rollers  of  Chinese  who  entered  and   left    Sew 
during  each  year  since  1^75  will  Lie  found  in  the  following  i 


♦r,  m  m 

utii    Trr    v 
£  table :— 
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Arriral*. 

11 

Y«w. 

Arrfvtk. 
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1S75 

625 

1 

1880 

8,002 

MB 

J  87*i 

(i'Mi 

1887 

4,43$ 

*771 

1877 

m 

1888 

1,848 

hm 

1878 

2,485 

1 

1889 
1890 

7 

tti 

1ST9 

K'JTSI 

15 

m 

1SS0 

2,942 

1801 

17 

»i 

IskI 

4,41*5 

i-*+. 

IS-.12 

2! 

i 

IS.S2 

l.u»7 

.S.S4 

1893 

34 

* 

1883 

J, 93(5 

1,402        , 

1SU4 

II 

tr 

1884 

2,Hil 

1,038 

1S95 

M 

413 

1885 

•2,929 

..726 

18% 

89 
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Tt  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  following  yeani  were  marked 
large  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  China.  The  influx  appear*]  in 
sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Lrgiik 
Accordingly,  the  "  Influx  of  Chinese  Restriction  Act"  was  passed,  i 
imposing  a  poll-tax  of  £10,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  yeai 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458.  After 
time,  however,  there  was  a  steady  increase  until  1888,  when  the  pc 
of  the  Legislature  were  again  invoked  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
undesirable  colonists.  This  legislation  was  partly  the  outcome 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Australasian  colonies  which  was 
in  Sydney  in  that  year,  and  which  was  convened  after  conside 
discussion  had  taken  place  upon  this  growing  public  danger.  Altfa 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  altogether  prohibit  the  immigrate 
Chinese  aliens,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  numbers  | 
leged  to  land  should  be  so  limited  that  an  effective  check  would  bej 
to  the  immigration  of  this  race.  The  New  South  Wales  ParlL 
already  considering  a  Bill  when  the  conference  was  sumti 
ultimately  the  new  enactment  came  into  force  in  the  colony  J 
11th  July,  1888.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  I 
to  the  colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  3001 
Chinese  landing  are  required  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100 ;  t 
engage  in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  h* 
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[inister  of  Mines ;  nor,  as  before  explained,  are  they  permitted  to 
advantage  of  the  Naturalisation  Act.  Chinese  who  by  birth  are 
h  subjects  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  restrictive 
ttion :  but  the  Coloured  Races  Restriction  Bill,  from  which  the 
I  assent  was  withheld,  proposed  to  place  them  upon  the  same 
ig  as  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of 
'hinese  Restriction  Act  is  £500.  The  Act  has  operated  to  the 
»  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration.  How  greatly  the  number  of 
ds  of  Chinese  has  fallen  off  since  1888  will  be  seen  from  the 
ring  table,  which  also  shows  the  number  who  have  paid  the  poll- 
uring  the  years  enumerated  : — 


Chinese 

Chinese  paying 

Year. 

Chinese 

Chinese  pacing 

arriving. 

Poll-tax. 

arriving. 

Poll-tax. 

185 

2,929 

1,060 

1891 

17 

1 

186 

3,092 

1,284 

1892 

21 

2 

187 

4,436 

1,798 

1893 

34 

7 

88 

1,848 

462 

1894 

76 

3 

m 

7 

1 

1895 

94 

0 

(90 

15 

3 

1896 

99 

2 

the  Census  of  1891,  there  were  42,521  Chinese  recorded  in  the 
-alasian  colonies,  as  shown  in  the  table  following.  When  the 
is  of  1881  was  taken  the  total  number  in  the  colonies  was  set  down 
,706,  so  that  there  was  a  net  decrease  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
185 :— 


Colony. 

Number. 

New  South  Wales  

14,156 
9,377 
8,574 
3,997 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

917 

Tasmania 

1,056 

New  Zealand    

4,444 

Australasia 

42,521 

the  colony  of  New  Zealand  a  Census  is  taken  every  five  years. 
e  Census  of  1896  the  number  of  Chinese  was  3,711. 
brmation  showing  the  number  of  marriages  of  Chinamen  resident  in 
South  Wales  is  not  available  annually,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain 
ationalities  of  the  women  who  form  matrimonial  unions  with  the 
06.  The  last  Census  returns,  however,  showed  that  of  the  286 
se  then  in  the  colony  whose  wives  were  with  them,  129  were 
ed  to  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  29  to  Victorians,  7  to  wives 
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born  in  Queensland,  1   to  a  Stout  h  Australian,  i  u*  Ta*manian»,  1  t*i 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  4  to  wives  b  jatrniia,  tfm 

colony  not  being  stated.    Twenty-eight  Chinese  wicr*  married  to 
women,  3  to  Scotch  women,  16  to  Irish  women,  1  to*  German, 
a  French  woman.     In  00  canes  the  wife  we*  a  native  of  the 
Empire  as  well  as  the  husband,  while  in  the  remaining  2  oiim 
place  of  the  wife  was  not  stated, 

Prkventio^  of  Influx  of  Ooloikku  Races, 


In  1836  the  question  of  the  influx  of  the  alien  races 
Parliament  to  be  sutliciently  grave-  to  justify  it  in  extending  U*  j 
visions  of  the  Chiw  fiction  and  Regulation  Act  uf  l^*«l 

exclude  from  the  colony  the  coloured  race*  of  Asia  and  Africa  aod  ill 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  island*  in  ihe  Pacific  and  Indian  Oneav 
An  important  feature  of  the  Hit  I  vu  that  it  prnpoeed  to  rrtftritft  tfcf 
immigration  of  persons  belonging  to  the  inferior  mod  whether  they  mi 
or  were  not  British  *  abject  a  by  birth, and  the  existing  Act  wasso— iN 
that  Chinese  bom  in  British  territory  1PW0  -hut  out  from  free  «n&J 
into  the  colony  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Emperor*  iW 
Australian  aborigines  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  wftW  Ml  aflMfd 
by  the  Bill;  and  all  pei-sons  partially  of  European  descent  wvn?  lit**ie> 
unrestricted  in  their  movements.      Provision  VM  tt  U  W  of  tl» 

admission  into  the  colony  of  accredited  representative*  of  the 
whose  subjects  were  excluded  under  the  Bill,  and  of  mi**tnnarii 
and  persona  travelling  with  the  object  of  prosecuti* 
Also,  division  of  a  family  was  prevented  by  treating  wive*  a*  nf  tie 
nationality  of  their  husband*.  The  new  measure,  which  was  fewei 
11  The  Coloured  Races  Eestriction  and  Regulation  Act  IFfS,*  wsi 
reserved  for  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty*  but  this  was  withWJd.  ai 
was,  therefore  proposal  towards  the  close  of  189?,  to  in tnraitMY 
bills  to  effect  the  same  object  in  another  way, 

Ahomginbb. 
TIi is  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin/1  wag  given  to  the 
known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  hut  it  is  now  applied  to  the  original  or  pi 
tive  inhabitant*  of  any  country.     As  the  history  of  the  nmttvr  n 
these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  progress  of  the  British  pea 
Australia,  a  few  words  concerning  them  may  not  be  out  of  plats*. 
aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  hm  I 
that  the  whole  of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  tfc»  i 
stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  language*  difW  m 
that  tribes  within  short  distances  are  ofton  quite  unable  to  ur 
each  other,  and  in  fact  almost  every  large  community  of  natives  ] 
own  peculiar  dialect.      It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  eetiwl*  of  did 
numbers  of  the  aborigines ;  but  while  there  is  reason  to  U4i**M 
some  generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous,  there  in  ample  \ 
of  late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing,  and  they  mat  1 
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ba 
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with  greatly  unproved  huts  for  married  couples,  and  adequate  so 

dation  for  teaching,  duly  qualified  instructor*  having  been  flffNU 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction-  At  iht*  rnd  of  1890  tfcci 
544  ffnfl-Wami  aborigines  and  half*caste«  living  at  the  miwwinfl  4 
and  on  the  name  elate  090  aboriginal  children  wen?  receiving  iatt 
in  schools*  During  the  year  a  sum  of  £17,3 1 J 
aborigines.  Then?  are  altogether  in  die  colony  110 
aborigines,  the  total  area  being  25?338  acres.  At  the  Census  « 
only  1,6*73  aborigines  were  enumerated :  fita  returns  for  IHll  1  mi 
however,  he  taken  as  showing  an  increase,  bat  as  proving  that 
previous  Census  the  aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wu 
far  Qutnu! altered  those  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  tin*  aboriginal  of  Australia,  a* 
of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Houeutu 
found  in  the  way  of  European  colonisation  ;  and  the  black  has  s 
the  white  man  take  possession  of  his  territory  wit 
attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  the 
avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  record*  of 
colonisation  in  Australia  many  instances  of  horrible  crime*  eon 
by  the  aborigines,  who  are,  in  fact,  partakers  of  the  worst  fM 
human  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  thi 
of  British  origin  who  settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied 
blacks  alone,  were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  i 
equalled  in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race,  C 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  ft  straggL 
the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  have  done  tends  ! 
the  colonists  slow  to  rwi>gniso  any  characteristics  of  an  opposil 
in  the  blacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  songs  and  eh 
traditions  of  the  aborigines/  that  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  < 
qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory — such  as  the  power  of  nr 
tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the  thirst  for  religious  mystery,  i 
tempt  of  pain,  and  reverence  for  departed  friends  and 
manner  in  which  they  have  displayed  these  characteristics  ]_ 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  dej 
thoughts,  of  interesting  and  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathet 
grotesque  observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent 
dictions  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  rs 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilisation,  of  which  its 
have  retained  some  memorials* 


Vide  Kamllaroi  and  other  Australian  Languages,  by  Rev,  W*  Eiillt*, 
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Coicjugal  Conditio!!  of  the  People. 

WHEN  the  Census  enumeration  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  on 
the  5th  April,  1891,  information  was  obtained  respecting  the 
Sonjugal  condition  of  the  people.     Exclusive  of  8,280  aborigines,  the 
feopolation  of  the  colony   was  ascertained  to  l>e  1,123.954.     Of  this 
Bomber,  there  were  424,286  unmarried  males  and  324,378  unmarried 
females,  including  children  who  had  not  reached  a  marriageable  age  ; 
16,905   widowers  and    25,799  widows;    178  divorced   men   and    126 
fivorced  women  ;    and   166,634   husbands  and   165,618  wives.      The 
■amber  of  married  couples  living  together  was  141,656,  so  that  it  will 
k  seen  that  on  the  night  on  which  the  Census  was  taken   24,978 
married  men  were  not  residing  with   their  wives,  and  23,992  married 
women  not  residing  with   their  husbands.     These  married   people  who 
Were  not  living  with  their  husbands  and  wives  included  not  only  those 
persons  who  had  obtained  a  judicial  separation  or  otherwise  had  come 
4o  an  agreement  to  live  apart  in  consequence  of  domestic  infelicity, 
Vit,  of  course,  such  as  were  unavoidably  separated  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  affairs  or  had   temporarily  parted   for  the  purpose  of 
sseking  a  change  in  the  interest  of  health  or  enjoyment.      It  is  obvious 
that  the  conditions  of  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  art*  such   that 
■any  men  must  of  necessity  have  been  absent  from  their  wives  at  the 
tisje  of  the  Census  ;  but  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this 
■Bore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  wives  who  have  been 
-  ferted  by,  or  are  permanently  separated  from,  t  heir  husbands.     1  ndeed, 
fcre  is  evidence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  tin*  number  of  such 
"omen  is  not  less  than  1 1,000,  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  number  of 
*kdows  a  total  of  37,000  widowed  and  deserted  women  is  obtained  out 
•f  191,500  females  who  had  taken  marriage  vows. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  means  of  readily  identifying  a  married  woman 
■vinff  in  one  port  of  the  colony  as  the  wife  of  a  man  residing  in  another, 
*>  that  for  the  purpose-  of  instituting  a  comparison  l»etwi»en  the  ages, 
^tionality,  and  religions  of  married  people,  only  the  141,656  couples 
lVing  together  at  the  time  of  the  Census  can  be  taken.  It  is  interest- 
[*jr  to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  married  people  who  were  not 
-vinjr  together  were  decidedly  young.  Two  of  the  husbands  were  boys 
C  16  ;  six  were  only  17  years  of  age  :  thirteen  were  one  year  older  : 
Venty-one  were  19  years  of  age  ;  and  lifty-nine  were  only  20  years  old. 


On  the  other  hand,  four  of  the  wives  were  girls  of  15; 

one  year  older  ■  forty -seven  were  1 7  J$m  of  ri#«* ;  and  ovrr  < 

were  but  18  years  old.     The  ages  of  the  married  oOQpb 

are  given  below.     The  total  of  141,656  is  inclusive  of   fortj-rii 

in  which  the  husband's  ags  was  not  stated,   29  cases  in  whi 

wife's  age  was  not  stated,  and  forty-six  cases  in  which  neither ! 

of  the  husband  nor  that  of  the  wife  was  given  :— 
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While  the  majority  of  marriages  had  evidently  been  entered 
persons  of  suitable  ages,  in  some  cases  there  was  a  great  «li 
between  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  figures  also  < 
not  a  few  very  youthful  unions.  In  the  table  given  all  married 
under  20  years  of  age  have  been  classed  in  one  group ;  but  the 
show  that  a  child  of  14  years  was  married  to  a  man  over  21  y 
age  ;  two  girls  of  15,  to  men  over  30  years  of  age ;  and  two  girls  o 
men  over  40  years  of  age.  In  three  cases  of  wives  aged  17  yet 
greater  disparities  were  observable,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  h 
being  over  50  years,  and  in  the  third  case  over  70  years  of  age 
it  was  also  disclosed  that  three  girls  of  19  were  married  to  men< 
years  of  age,  a  woman  under  30  to  a  man  over  80,  and  a  woman 
40  to  a  man  over  85  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  ci 
wife  was  a  great  deal  older  than  the  husband.  For  instant 
women  over  75  years  of  age  were  mated  with  men  under  45  :  a 
over  70  was  married  to  a  man  under  40  ;  and  another,  over  65,  U 
not  yet  30  years  of  age.  Three  husbands  were  set  down  as  o< 
years  of  age,  and  there  were  five  wives  over  95  years  of  mm 
youngest  husbands  were  three  of  17  years,  each  of  whom  waul 
to  a  girl  slightly  older  than  himself ;  in  fact,  the  united  ages  of  %h 
couples  only  amounted  to  108.  The  youngest  wife  was  14  j 
were  twelve  wives  of  15  years  of  age ;  and  ninety -two  of  16  « 

The  average  age  of  husbands  was   41*43  years,  and   1 
36-96  years,  showing  a  difference  of  four  years  und  a  ha] 
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res.  The  average  age  of  widows  was  55  years.  There  were  S 
i  under  20  years  of  age ;  4,091  between  20  and  40  years  of  age ; 
between  40  and  60  years  of  age ;  10,227  over  60  years  of  age ; 
whose  ages  were  not  stated. 


Birthplaces  of  Married  People. 

le  1893  and  1894  editions  of  this  book  the  nationalities  of  the 
5  married  couples  who  dwelt  together  at  the  Census  of  1891   are 

It  is  there  shown  that  51,492  husbands  were  New  South 
aen,  of  whom  41,403  had  married  natives  of  the  colony  ;  3,714, 
t  or  Welsh  women ;  2,146,  Irish  women  ;  and  1,698,  natives  of 
Qrhhouring  colony  of  Victoria.  The  wives  born  in  New  South 
numbered  69,707.  In  additiou  to  the  41,403  who  had  married 
of  the  colony,  13,670  had  married  Englishmen  or  Welshmen; 
Irishmen  ;  2,784,  Scotsmen  ;  and  2,334,  natives  of  Victoria.  In 
rath  Wales  there  were  5,134  husbands  and  6,634  wives  who 

Victoria  as  their  birthplace,  but  in  only  1,623  cases  did  both 
i  and  wife  hail  from  that  colony.  The  number  of  wives 
i  the  other  Australasian  provinces  was  in  every  case  greater 
be  number  of  husbands.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
land,  the  northern  colony  furnishing  1,155  wives  and  only 
sbands.  In  only  60  cases,  however,  did  both  husband  and  wife 
to  Queensland. 

Religions  of  Married  People. 

following  table  shows  the  religious  professions  of  the  141,656 
I  couples  who  were  living  together  when  the  Census  was  taken : — 
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The  total  number  of  husbands  and  of  wives  belonging  to 
the  principal  denominations,  with  the  number  of  caw 
parties  were  adherents  to  the  same  Church,  will  be  found  below : 


Bcnominhtlons. 
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Wives  at  boitte  it 
Um*a  of 


WJtm  vjtk 
JRirtamli  at  IM 

At  time  of  Oat! 
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No  very  remarkable  differences  are  disclosed  by  kw«  Mmhi  , 1 
in  point  of  religious  opinion*,  as  well  ai  in  nationality,  the 
couples  were  fairly  well  matched.  Of  64,650  husbands  and  64,4 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  there  were  55,591 
both  adhered  to  that  denomination ;  and  of  30,051  husband 
wives  attached  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  there  wen  36,253  i 
which  both  parties  were  Roman  Catholic.  There  were, 1 
9,259  male  and  9,033  female  members  of  the  Church  of  England  wbo 
had  married  out  of  their  own  communion  ;  while  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  only  3,798  males  and  8,384  females  had  contracted  nixed 
marriages.  Similar  consistency  will  be  noticed  in  respect  to  the  other 
principal  denominations.  Among  the  Presbyterians  there  were  11*147 
couples  who  both  belonged  to  that  Church,  while  3,334  males  and  2,737 
females  had  married  persons  of  other  religious  bodies.  Only  1.301 
male  and  2,488  female  Methodists  had  married  persons  of  other 
denominations,  although  there  were  13,263  cases  in  which  both  1 
and  wife  were  Methodists. 


Marriage  Laws. 

The  law  relating  to  marriages  is  contained  in  four  Acts  of  ! 
the  principal  of  which  is  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  "An  Act  to  Amend  I 
Consolidate  the  Laws  affecting  the  solemnization  of  Marriage." 
Act  determines  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  1 
officiating  minister  duly  registered  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  [ 
that,  in  cases  where  the  contracting  parties  conscientiously  objeafc  \ 
religious  ceremony,  or  where  the  services  of  a  minister  are  not  aval 
tbey  may  sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  and  be  married  by  a  Dh 
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1,000,   and   the  number  of  marriages,   8,490, 
recorded : — 


the  high*  j* 
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The  year  1883  was  distinguished  by  a  high  marriage-rate  not  only  ia 
the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  but  in  most  of  the  other  Auitnliim 
colonies  as  well.  Since  that  time  the  rates  then  recorded  have  not  ben 
exceeded  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  sal 
Tasmania ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  an  indirahal 
year  here  and  there,  have  all  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  falL  As  k 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  marriage-rate  in  Australasia  is  am 
index  to  the  state  of  general  prosperity,  evincing,  however,  an 
to  anticipate  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  and  a 
to  accept  the  evidences  of  the  approach  of  times  of 
Probably  the  year  1883  marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  lavish  pohfio 
expenditure,  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  married  life — the  inability 
to  enter  into  the  married  state  being  confirmed  later  on  by  the  bad 
years  of  which  the  colonies  had  experience.  In  addition  to  the  fow 
provinces  mentioned,  New  Zealand  also  had  its  highest  marriage  rate 
of  recent  years  al>out  the  same  time,  namely,  in  1884,  since  which  rear 
the  Rite  has  likewise  steadily  fallen.  In  Western  Australia  the  rite  hii 
fluctuated  considerably.  So  recently  as  1891  it  was  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  l.M>S  ;  but  the  great  influx  of  men  who  have  left  their  wamrn 
folk  in  the  other  colonies  has  in  this  case  doubtless  been  the  canst*  of 
the  reduction  in  the  numljer  of  marriages  proportionately  to  population 
during  the  last  few  years. 

For  the  year  1^96  the  average  marriage-rate  per  1,000  of  population 
in  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  6o4.  The  rate  of  New  South  Wales 
was,  as  already  stated,  0  60 ;  that  of  Victoria,  was  6*48  ;  of  Queensland. 
r,0.r)  ;  of  South  Australia,  609  ;  of  Western  Australia,  8*82  :  of  Ta* 
mania,  fr91  ;  and  of  New  Zealand,  6*86.  The  average  annual  rate  for 
Australasia  during  the  last  ten  years  was  6*79  per  1,000  of  population 
The  colony  with  the  smallest  average  rate  during  the  decade  is  New 
Zealand  ;  and  Western  Australia  has  the  highest  average  rate  forth* 
same  time,  Victoria  coming  next  in  order,  although  the  rate  of  the  lattsr 
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In  1895  the  marriage  rate  of  England  and  Walea  was  7-5  per  I 
of  Scotland,  6*8  per  thousand  ;  and  of  Ireland  5*1  ;  th*  gvnen 
the  United  Kingdom   being  7*2  per  thousand.  It  may  be  mfah 

to  point  out  that  the  above  figures  kIkjw  the  ratio  of  ma 
population ;  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  p*uians  married  it  k 
necessary  to  double  the  figures  in  each  ease. 


Illiteracy  displayed  by  Mahmage  Register*. 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  i 
steadily  declined  for  niany  jean  past  In  1871  the  proportion  of  m 
tures  made  with  marks  was  UrDo"  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  1 
the  percentage  had  fallen  to  2*19,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  being  il 
fure  highly  satisfactory.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  taM*»  Appended, 
greatest  proportion  of  signatures  affixed  by  means  of  marks  has  ah 
been  supplied  by  the  country  districts*  In  both  the  country  and 
metropolis,  however,  the  number  of  persons  signing  with  mark* 
steadily  fallen,  the  percentage  in  I8#£  being  only  2*3$  far 
country  and  1-67  for  the  metropolis,  as  com  pared  with  1S*3"2  mod.  1 
respectively  in  1871  r— 
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The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  sign  the  i 
register  in  the  proper  manner,  was  for  many  years  greater  and 
females  than  males.     The  returns  show  that  such  was  the  case  tft  & 
year  from  1871  until  1887.     With  the  exception  of  1894,  howtw, 
proportion  of  females  signing  with  marks  has  been  lean   than  till 
males  during  the  last  eight  years.       It  would  therefore  appear 
women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men   in  the  acquirement  o 
rudiments  of  education  ;   and  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  thai  ! 
women  refrain  from  signing  their  names  in  the  marriage  ii^klUj 
from  inability  to  write,  but  from  sheer  nervousness.     In  1; 


of  women  who  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  amounted  to  n**rfy 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  married ;  but  the  proportion  had  f 
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44*42.     A  glance  at  the  following 
marriages  celebrated  doling  1896  by 
notably  those  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Baptist  Churches,  far  exceeded  their 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  registered  by  tfc 
principal  denominations  during  the  last  eight  years : — 
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Total  Marriages 7,530  I  7,876 
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During  the  last  two  or  throe  years  there  have  come  into 
certain  institutions,  named  "  Matrimonial  Agencies,"  which  combiae  tl 
easy  formalities  of  a  district  registrar's  office  with  the  attendants  <f 
clergyman.     It  is  to  the  connection  of  certain  clergymen  witk  tfcs 
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Minor* 

ntfttfe  of— 

*m*. 

tn«jiri<. 

Brides. 

(fn« 

Brides. 

1887 

1,01 1 

2*38 

18 

1886* 

!<)!» 

96 

14fl 

177 

94*06 

2  "2 1 

72 

167 

IS 

During  the  year  1896  there  were  registered  in  New  skroth  Wd 

i between — 

Bachelors  and  Spinetes* ...                                      ..*. **_  7JB7 

„             Widows .,^  , ,  o  i y,  ,   Mmm*m ,„.»  jjf 

„           Diroroed  Women  .« «-•«.«. .  „ ■ 

Widower*  and  Smarten .....*„ 90 

n            Widows „  ^.-w*,,. «.»,«»». ,*.»..,.,  356 

„             Divorced  Wumeo  IS 

Divorced  Men  and  Spin* ttris.„. < »*. 0 

M  Widow*  .... ■■«•«•*». 

,»                    Divorced  Women  . ,„«—.  f 
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Similar  information  b  available  for  the  nine  ream  extendi**  fi* 
1888  to  1896.     Taking  this  period  as  a  basis,  H  mar  be  said  tlm  a 
very   10,000  marriages  celebrated   in    the   colony,   there  will  t 
between — 


Bachelor*  and  Spinsters 

„  Widows  „ „<, 

ft  Diroroed  Women . 

Widowers  and  Spina  ten  

„  Widows.... 


„  Divorced  Women.. 

Divorced  Men  and  Spinsters    ...  . 
„  gjjpwi  .  ._... 

If  Divorced  Wen 

Total 


a*si 


9 

♦ 
2 


As  very  few  marriage  are  contracted  hy  males  before  the  •*!  t 
21  or  after  that  of  50,  or  by  females  before  the  age  of  18  or  titer  urn 
of  45,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  marriage  tfc 
population  of  other  ages  than  these  may  be  omitted  from  considerstia 
The  mean  number  of  marriageable  males  during  1888-96  was  136,631 
and  of  females,  85,737.  These  comprised  130,234  bachelors,  6,39 
widowed  and  divorced  males,  79,100  spinsters,  and  6,637  widows  so 
divorced  females.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  inn* 
marriage  rate  per  thousand  is,  approximately,  for  bachelors*  M  J  l< 
widowers  and  divorced  men,  101  ;  for  spinster^  1*2  ;  and  for  widows  id 
divorced  women,  99.  As  regards  the  probability  of  marriage,  tlstufuf 
the  widower  holds  the  highest  place  and  the  bachelor  the  lowest,  wi£ 
the  widow  has  a  slight  advantage  over  the  spinster. 


Duration  op  Life  after  AIariuage. 

Although  the  ages  of  the  parties  contracting  marriage  are  1 
in  the  marriage  registers,  the  information  may  be  obtained  i 
from  the  death  registers,  which  contain  many  interesting 
relating  to  the  life  of  the   person  whose   death  is 
the  information  thus  obtained  it  is  possible   to  establish  the 
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tion  of  life  after  marriage.  Tables  giving  detailed  information  on 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  on  Vital  Statistic*, 
this  volume  the  appended  figures,  which  relate  to  the  four  yean 
-6,  and  which  deal  with  10,652  married  males  and  9,905  married 
les  whose  ages  both  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  death  were 
rn,  must  suffice.  It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  deal  with 
Damages  of  males  under  the  eighteenth  or  over  the  fiftieth  year, 
I  females  under  the  sixteenth  or  over  the  forty-third  year,  as  the 
es  are  too  small  to  possess  any  significance : — 


Period  lived  after       1 

Period  Hred  after 

Age  a* 

Marriage.             ! 

Age  at 
Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Males. 

Female*. 

Males. 

Females. 

yean. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

16 

38*6 

34 

27  8 

307 

17 

34-3 

35 

295 

30*7 

18 

36-9* 

34-3 

36 

28-7 

307 

19 

38-2 

31-2 

37 

28*2 

28*9 

20 

3T>6 

32*8 

38 

28*2 

26-5 

21 

35  1 

283 

39 

250 

291 

22 

34  0 

30-9 

40 

294 

27*0 

23 

31*5 

29*8 

41 

23*8 

26  1 

24 

301 

29*5 

42 

231 

301 

25 

314 

311 

43 

26  8 

20*8 

26 

28*3 

29-2 

44 

22-6 

27 

293 

30-8 

45 

240 

28 

277 

30-9 

46 

22*0 

29 

284 

271 

47 

192 

...... 

30 

30*8 

31  1 

48 

20*9 

31 

26  6 

29-7 

49 

219 

32 

260           277 

50 

24  3 

33 

282           29-0 

fise  averages  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  expectation 
e  of  persons  marrying  at  each  of  the  ages  set  down.  This  expecta- 
of  life  of  married  persons  has  not  been  established,  although  the 
site  data  are  available.  So  far  as  the  investigation  has  proceeded, 
ver,  it  confirms  the  popular  opinion  that  the  length  of  life  to  the 
ment  of  which  a  married  person  may  look  forward  is  greater  than 
of  the  unmarried,  both  female  and  male,  at  the  same  age. 


Fecundity  of  Marriages. 

e  death  records  of  the  colony  also  show  the  issue,  both  living  and 
of  the  deceased.  During  the  four  years  1893-6  there  died  11,699 
ed  males  and  10,665  married  females.      The  children  of  these 
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11,699  men  numbered  61, 557 1  giving  an  aTOrage  of  S*26  toi 
man-  The  registrations  of  death  showed  that  of  these  < " 
male*  and  22,871  females  were  alive,  and  7,939  males  and  6,784 1 
were  dead.  Hie  total  issue  of  the  10,665  married  f 
54,632  children,  or  an  average  of  5 -12  to  each  woman.  Of  this  on 
20,294  male  and  19,618  female  children  were  alive,  and  7,771  o 
and  6,949  female  children  were  dead.  An  anal  ruin  of  the  %am  tb 
that  at  each  age  at  marriage  the  average  number  <*f  childrro  nrsoftt 
from  the  unions  was  as  set  down  below.  It  is  nuuuuary  to  state  l 
in  cases  where  the  deceased  was  married  more  than  once,  the  age  at 
first  marriage  only  is  noted  b  the  table,  while  the  total  family,  wast 
the  fruit  of  one  or  more  than  one  marriage,  is  indttdwd.  Ins  U 
shows  only  three  children  as  issue  of  females  who  married  after  read* 
age  45  :■ — 


A  Terra  number  of  1 
CWkJfwi 

AfW(*l 

nnbtrtf 

af** 

STEHLUlillJjjg 

of- 

Afftl* 

Marriage. 

n*<to<- 

Fttomlet 

lUa    J  Piaalia 

years. 

years* 

years. 

years. 

yean. 

yoara 

IS 

850 

41 

3*41 

0i* 

M 

5U2 

42 

3*56 

l^3 

16 

7-40 

43 

#■18 

16 

5  89 

:  \r, 

44 

330 

0*31 

17 

5D9 

6-98 

45  . 

t'JB 

012 

18 

6*16 

e-61 

46 

346 

**.  * 

19 

7'52 

659 

47 

3-47 

6*17 

20 

643 

610 

48 

:w:i 

0  40 

21 

6-59 

5  57 

49 

4*10 

****** 

22 

6'4I 

5  49 

50 

l>l>: 

23 

0M4 

5-38 

51 

i  <;: 

24 

611 

5  05 

52 

vm 

25 

6-12 

4-74 

53 

1-00 

..,*» 

26 

JS-58 

4-20 

54 

1-24 

...... 

27 

5-m 

432 

55 

2U6 

•*<*** 

SB 

5  39 

4-02 

56 

0-J0 

29 

524 

3'74 

58 

tm 



m 

613 

3-58 

59 

i-oo 

.  - . » * 

31 

4-65 

3'20 

60 

2-21 

+  -  .»♦- 

32 

4*68 

2*85 

61 

0  33 

33 

519 

2  71 

62 

0-57 

34 

4  72 

2*46 

63 

0-25 

IB 

4-67 

2111 

64 

l'OO 

...... 

36 

471 

1-84 

66 

2-00 

37 

4-90 

1-46 

Not  itated 

2  00 

2*24 

38 

4-73 
4'34 

096 
1*34 

39 

40 

4  34 

0*83 

Average.* 

626 

512 
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lie  difference  between  the  number  of  children  born  to  males  and  to 
tales  is  explained  by  the  larger  number  of  second  marriages  eon- 
•ted  by  men.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  the  averages  of  males  and 
tales  would,  of  course,  be  the  same. 

lie  average  number  of  children  born  to  a  marriage  in  each  of  the 
stralasian  colonies,  during  the  decennial  period,  1887-96,  is  shown 
>w: — 


Colony. 


Average 

number  of 

Children  per 

muxiape. 


Colony. 


Average 

number  of 

Children  per 

marriage. 


I 


New  South  Wales...! 

Victoria  ; 

Queensland     .... 
South  Australia 


519 
4*64 
545 
4'49 


Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia... 


7  20 
4  79 
501 
492 


Hie  average  for  New  South  Wales  is  established  by  the  previous* 
)le.  For  the  other  colonies  the  ordinary  empirical  formula  in  use 
tongst  statisticians,  i.e.,  dividing  the  number  of  births  in  any  year  by 
1  marriages  occurring  in  the  seventh  previous  year,  has  been  employee!, 
ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  formula  gives  somewhat  too  high  an  average 
these  colonies,  although  it  works  out  correctly  enough  when  applied 
more  settled  countries.  The  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage 
the  United  Kingdom  is : — 

England  and  Wales  452 

Ireland    5*04 

Scotland 493 

Die  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  somewhat 
prising,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is  much  higher 
m  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children  born  to  a  marriage 
any  of  the  important  European  countries  is  in  France,  where  the 
srage  is  only  3-08. 

rhe  influence  which  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  exert  on  the  birth- 
e  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
festics  which  throw  any  light  on  this  point  are  much  to  be  desired. 
far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  information  at  present 
tilable  covers  only  the  period  of  a  few  years  ;  nevertheless  the  figures 
■ess  very  great  interest.  Dealing  only  with  legitimate  natality,  the 
mber  of  births  within  the  period  1893-5  was  110,597  ;  and  with  an 
ustment  of  the  ages  of  the  parents  as  returned,  in  order  to  counteract 
recognised  tendency  ot  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at  the  nearest 
nqucnnial  period,  such  as  20,  25,  30,  35,  and  so  on,  it  would  appear 
t  the  probability  of  a  birth  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  a  union  in 
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which  the  age  of  the  husband  is  bei—ea  85  — d  4M)«ari  ikstfseffti 
wife  between  20  and  40  is  aa  follows  s— 


Ago  of  Husband. 


Afofl 


20  y« 


25  years 
30  years 
35  years 
40  years 
45  years 
50  years 
55  years 
60  years 


percent. 
42-6 
42*0 
42-7 
42*6 
40  0 
34-6 
26  8 
24:3 


per  osot. 
39* 
88*3 
367 
36*0 
81*3 
87*3 
251 
23-2 


per  oent> 
36-0 
34*0 
3*6 


27-0 
26-8 
24-0 
22-6 


per 


3lO 
30O 
96-6 
96-6 

23-6 
91-0 


9*1 
f*7 

nt 

2M 

18-7 
184 


0a 
tkoageoftf; 


The  age  of  the  wife  is  by  far  the  more  important  lector  in 
the  birth-rate.     As  that  advances,  it  is  seen  that  there  ia  a  sharp  decfiat 
in  the  probability  of  child-birth  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life,  tfct 

tendency  being  towards  a  heavier  fall  at  each 
the  other  hand,  with  a  young  wife  of  20  years  the 
rate  remains  about  the  same  until  the  husband  passci 
and   even   in  cases  in  which  the  woman  is 
probability  of  birth  at  any  fixed  period  of  life  only 

diminished  after  the  man  has  passed  the  fortieth  yen       „ 

animation  of  the  table  will  show  that  if  the  husband  ia  SO  yean  and  IN 
wife  20  years  the  probability  of  a  birth  during  twelve  months  it  4S4 
per  cent.,  and  the  same  rate  obtains  when*  the  huslfeiul  is  40  uW 
the  wife  20  :  but  if  the  wife  is  40  years  of  age  as  well  as  the  husband 
the  probability  is  reduced  to  24*1  per  cent.  Further,  in  a  case  whnt 
the  husband  is  aged  50  years  and  the  wife  25  years  the  percental  l*uns- 
rate  is  273,  which,  however,  declines  to  20*8  if  the  wife  is  40  yeareoM. 
Mr.  Galton,  F.K.S.,  from  data  furnished  by  Joseph  Koroai,  Director 
of  Municipal  Statistics  at  Budapest,  and  compiler  of  some  interatitf 
natality  tables  based  on  data  collected  in  the  Hungarian  capital  on, 
deduces  a  theory  to  the  effect  that,  provided  the  age  of  the  nodus! 
exceeds  that  of  the  wife  and  the  woman  has  not  approached  let 
closely  to  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing  age,  the  difference  brtvtei 
the  ages  of  the  couple  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  probability  of  birtk 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  ]>ercental  birth-rate  being  detenaisal 
by  the  sum  of  the  two  ages  ;  that  a*  the  sum  of  the  two  age*  ii 
the  percental  birth-rate  decreases  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
operation  of  this  curious  law  the  result  obtained  by  adding  the 
cental  birth-rate  to  the  sum  of  the  ages  of  father  and  mother  is  so 
the  same,  no  matter  what  the  united  ages  of  the  parent*  may  be, 
is  possible  to  establish  a  constant  number — 93  or  94  for  the* 
of  £u<l;i}>est — which  will  in  any  case  give  the  probability  of  birth  dl 
a  year   by    merely   subtracting  from  it   the  sum  of  the  ages  81 
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was,  therefore,  634  ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  wifc>  l^OBL 
100  divorce  decrees  granted  in  die  colony,  the  wife  Ism 
[petitioner  in  66  cases,  and  the  husband  in  34. 

In  three  out  of  every  ten  successful  drvmce  pntitinm  nHsf  is 
on  more  than  one  ground,  and  to  gire  m  statement  el 
are  set  forth  in  the  petitions  would  be  to  enter  into 
detail.     The  appended  table,  therefore,  only  shows  the 
grounds,  chief  amongst  which  are  adultery, 
habitual  drunkenness : — 


besTS 


Adultery 

,,  with  habitual  drunken- 
ness, etc 

Adultery,  with  cruelty,  desertion... 

Bigamy,  with  adultery 

Incestuous  adultery 

Desertion 

Cruelty    

„       and  desertion 

Habitual  drunkenness,  with  cruelty, 
desertion 

Imprisonment  for  three  years 

Frequent  conviction  for  crime    

Non-consummation  of  marriage 

Lunacy  of  petitioner 

Cruelty  and  attempt  to  murder  by 
administering  poison    

Total 


621 

35 
253 

31 

2 

581 

17 

18 

109 
15 

1 
2 


14 

2 
20 


1 
32 

1 

10 


17 
233 

S 
f 


a 

u 

l 

i 
i 


1,746 


80 


13 


1.SB 


Of  the  1 , 7 4 G  divorce  decrees  granted  up  to  the  end  of  1896,  621 
grounded  on  the  act  of  •adultery,  2  on  incestuous  adultery,  and  31  oi 
adultery  with  bigamy,  the  respondent  having  broken  the  law  by  going 
through  a  form  of  marriage  ;  making  altogether  a  total  of  654  decwa; 
and  if  to  this  number  be  added  those  cases  in  which  adultery  was 
with  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  or  desertion,  or  with  any  t 
all  three  of  these  grounds,  no  fewer  than  942  decrees  are  obtained,  * 
53*9  }>er  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  1,740.     Desertion  is  a  coniuMO 
cause  of  dissolution  of  marriage.     On  this  ground  alone,  as  many 
o*Sl   decrees,  or  333  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  granted;   and  t 
details  disclose  the  fact  that  in  255  other  cases  in  which  divorce  s 
granted  the  j>etitioner  had  Wen  deserted  by  the  respondent*     In 
17  cases  of  divorce  was  a  decree  granted  because  of  cruelty  only, 
there  wen;  313  other  cases  in  which  cruelty  was  alleged. 
drunkenness  was  the  princijwl  ground  on  which  the  petition 
in   109  cases;  but  in  only  3  cases  was  this  a  single  cause  of 
drunkenness  in  the  other  160  cases  being  allied  with  cruelty,  ck 
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gleet  of  domestic  duties  :  while  in  34  additional  divorce  cases 
I  drunkenness  was  set  forth  with  other  reasons  as  entitling  the 
ler  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  Altogether,  therefore, 
d  drunkenness  entered  into  203  cases  out  of   1,746  in  which 

was  granted,  or  11  6  per  cent. 

le  1,839  marriages  which  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation, 
ch  were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  in  the 
lasian  colonies,  and  more  than  three-fourths  in  New  South 
alone.     The  actual  number  celebrated  in  this  colony  was  1,430, 

per  cent,  of  the  total  number ;  and  in  all  Australasia,  1,651,  or 
r  cent.  Of  the  other  188  marriages,  157,  or  8*5  per  cent.,  took 
1  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  129  in  England,  11  in  Wales,  9 
land,  and  8  in  Ireland.  The  countries  where  the  other  marriages 
'lebrated  are  stated  below  : — 


4?es  celebrated  in — 

Divorces  and 

Judicial 
Separations. 

Marriages  celebrated  in— 

Divorces  aud 

Judicial 
Separations. 

ith  Wales 

1,430 

98 

45 

18 

14 

4G 

129 

11 

9 

8 

3 

6 

1  Cape  Colony 

3 

Canada  

1 

md 

Denmark  

1 

ustralia 

a. 

Italy .; 

France  and  New  Caledonia 
.  Russia    

1 
3 

tland 

1 

i  United  States 

1  China 

5 

1 

1 

,  Not  stated 

6 

j 

Total    

1,839 

ough  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognise  divorce,  yet 
derable  number  of  marriages  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of 
burch  have  been  dissolved  by  the  law.  Still,  the  figures  are  by 
ns  large  when  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the  number 
:en  marriages  which  had  been  celebrated  by  denominations  whose 
its  form  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  population  of  the  colony. 
>ut  of  the  1,839  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  petitions  for 
of  marriage  granted  to  the  end  of  1896,  only  193  of  the  marriages 
en  solemnised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  Church 
;land  had  solemnised  725,  and  even  the  Presbyterians  311.  The 
ran  and  other  Methodist  Churches  had  celebrated  190  of  the 
ges;  the  Congregational  Church,  139;  the  Baptist,  29;  the 
r,  12 ;  and  other  denominations,  29  ;  while  the  ceremony  in  184 
lad  been  performed  at  a  Registrar's  office,  and  in  the  remaining 
a  the  Church  was  not  stated. 

he  1,826  couples  who  were  divorced  or  judicially  separated,  and 
couples  whose  marriage  was  declared  null,  160,  or  8*7  per  cent. 


of  the  loud  *4  1,839,  bail  been  married  tar  a 
ytaars  ;  so  fewer  than  631,  or  34-2  {MTdnL  off  the  i 
been  married  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  10  fiw;  51%,  ur  $M 
cent.,  between  10  and  15  year*;  and  2».  or  1G0  per  eattL,  last* 
15  ajirl  20  years*  In  no  lew  than  19$  ezu»  ilie  d  nratanoj  oi*  ikm  saM 
wan  between  20  and  30  years ;  while  in  42  cam  Lb*  perind  w*»  c 
greater,  ei tending,  indeed,  over  40  years  in  the  ease  of  6  reel 
Marriage*  of  long  duration  ere,  t  bent  fore,  just  as  liable  to  be  i 


the  Divorce*  Court  a*  those  el 

of  a  family  deter  (lie  aggrieved  petty  from  j 

in  one  caee  the  children  numbered  15 ;  in 

12  :  iit  live  cases,  1 1  :  in  three  caeea,  10 ;  in 

canes,  $ ;  in  fifteen  caeca,  7  ;  in  thirty-one 

5  ;  in  ninety -two  cast*,  4 ;  in   182  casee*  3 ;  in  2T9  us*  . 

4211  oaVM  there  was  on**  child  horn  Id  the  niarriage     It  ia  a  fact,  b 

ev**rT  that  in  35*0  j**r  cent,  of  the  cas<*x  in  which  the  decree  craved 

wan  granted,  tfo  tics  IttlweeH  the  f araea  had  not  kwen  *trens#hea*d 

the  birth  of  children;  for  of  the  1,H39  sueewiefal  petition*  for  dnw 

judicial  fteparattou,  or  nullity  of  marriage,  no  fewer  than  655  afc 

parties  who  were  childless,   while  the  number  may   have  been  e" 

larger  than  thin,  ah  in  51  other  case*  the  information  did  no*  daw! 

particulars  regarding  the  fruitfuineas  of  the  unions,     The  ttw 

children  affected  by  the  other  1,133  decrees  was  2,900,  and  if 

be  made  on  account  of  the  51  coses  referred  to,  it  may 

reached  2,980. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  th* 
concerning  which  the  petitions  were  granted,  is  shown  ill  the 
table : — 


|                Conjugal  condition  of  Females. 

T*l 

Conjugal  condition  of  Mole*. 

i 
Spinster.    1     Widow. 

1      "               t 

Divorce*!.     Xot  ■aiftrt 

Bachelor  

Widower 

1      1,454 

.1          53 

1            3 
66 

62 
25 

1 
1 
1 

t 

153 

Divorced  

Not  stated 

4 

Total,  Females  

J     1,576 

i 

101 

3 

158 

um 

These  figures  are  exclusive  *tt  a  nullity  suit  granted  on 
previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband. 

Among  the  1,839  marriages  dissolved  from  1873  to  the 
there  were  594  in  which  the  age  of  either  husband  or  wi^  or 
when  the  marriage  was  contracted,  was  unknown.     Of  the   n 
1,245  cases  it  may  be  said  that  the  jjrest  majority  related  to 
contracted  between  parties  of  suitable  ages,  about   703  Wing 
husbands  of  the   afgm   between    21    and    40  years  anil    v. 
ages   between   18  and   30  years*      In  nearly  flOQ   cases, 
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ige  had  been  contracted  at  very  early  ages,  the  husband  being  below 
ire  in  257  oases,  and  the  wife  below  1#  in  206  cases,  while  there 
ibout  68  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  less  than  21  and  the  wife 
tan  18  at  the  time  of  marriage.  There  were  only  about  45  cases 
ich  the  husband  had  been  over  40  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
ian  30  in  which  the  wife  had  been  over  30,  while  unions  in  which 
isband  had  been  over  40  and  the  wife  over  30  numbered  but  18. 
haps  the  union  which  presented  the  most  peculiar  features  was 
1  which  the  husband  was  14  ami  the  wife  15  at  the  time  of 
ige.  After  a  duration  of  31  years  the  bond  was  severed,  at  the 
ice  of  the  husband,  on  account  of  the  wife's  adultery,  but  ultimately 
jtitioner  neglected  to  have  the  decree  made  absolute.  Another 
ne  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  35  who  married  a  man  of  75,  and 
>ne  years  endurance  of  her  husband s  cruelty  tiled  a  petition  for 
»]  separation,  which  was,  however,  not  further  proceeded  with. 
\  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  dis- 

call  for  no  particular  comment.     Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  New 

Wales,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Victoria  form  the  only 
groups,  in  the  order  named ;  while  among  the  wives  the  order  is 
ly  altered,  Victorians  coming  next  to  Englishwomen,  and  Irish- 
a  being  more  numerous  than  natives  of  Scotland.  As  might  l»e 
ted,  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  natives  of  New 

Wales  among  the  wives  than  among  the  husbands,  the  numbers 
905  and  653  respectively,  while  in  607  cases  both  husband  and 
rere  natives  of  the  colony.  There  were  476  Englishmen  and  320 
»h women  whose  marriages  were  dissolved,  while  England  was 
rthplaee  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  171  cases.  After  these 
lost  numerous  groups  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
i  same  country  were  those  of  Ireland  and  Victoria,  but  in  these 
b  there  were  only  25  and  26  cases  respectively.  The  other  groups, 
b  the  18  cases  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of 
.nd,  are  too  small  to  deserve  mention. 

statement  of  the  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  decrees  of 
y  of  marriage  granted  in  New  South  Wales  in  live-year  periods  to 

and  annually  during  the  last  four  years,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Period. 

Divoree* 

(decree*  hixi) 

Granted. 

Judicial 

Separations 

Granted. 

Decree* 
of  Nullity  of 
1       Marriajro 
Granted. 

Total. 

73-1877    

78-1882    

83-1887    

55 

84 
139 

321)        1 
304 
360 
302 
173 

"*'*8 
30 

9 
14 
11 

S 

2 
5 

0 
2 
1 

84 
149 

88-1892    

m 

335 
314 

04 

385 

95 

315 

90 

182 

Total 

1,746 

80 

13 

1,839 

633 
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It  has  already  been  explained  that  until  1873  the  Supreme  Court 
the  colony  had  no  jurisdiction  in  divorce.     From  the   1st -July  in 
year  down  to  the  end  of  1892  the  number  of  divorce  decre 
was  59S.     In  the  month  of  August,  1892,  the  Mill    I>ivaiw  Act 
come  into  force,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  ntai  granted 
304,  and  in  the  following  year  to  36!)  ;  while  in  1895  the  numl 
still  as  high  as  302.      On  the  ljasis   tif  the   figures  of  these  throe 
the  number  of  divorces  per  10,000  marriages  in  New  South  Wj 
403 — an  average  which  placed  the  colony  in  thu  position  of  lu%vii 
divorces  proportionately  to   marriages  than   any  other  country 
world  except  the  United  States  and  Switzerland.      4  H  course,  it  v 
fair  to  assume  that  after  the  new  Act  was  passed  in  L8B1  udra&l 
taken  of  its  provisions  to  dissolve  marriag™  which   would!  tut 
broken  long  before  had  the  grounds  on  which  divorce  i&  grwntnl 
been  the  same  ;    and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  t<i  linrl  that 
number  of  divorce  decrees  granted  in  1896  was  only  173p  a*  cntajmrw 
with  over  300  in  each  of  the  preceding  three  years, 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  average  rmmhrr 
divorces  per  10,000  marriages  in  each  of  the  principal  count  rirt  of  lb* 
world,  The  figures  are  based  on  a  period  of  ten  yeara  when?%rc 
possible;  hence  the  average  of  New  South  Wales  given  in  ttte  lahlm 
lower  than  the  present  position  of  the  colony  warrants  : — 


Canadian  Dominion  , .,. 

United  Kingdom  ............ 

Norway .......... 

Queensland .......«*.....«.•..,« 

South  Auitralia ....  ..., 

Tasmunm    ..  .... .. 

*  Au»tri&  Proper    ........... 

Western  Australia 

Greece  .   , .,,, 

New  Zealand 

V  ietoria  .....„,...*... 


Tletgium     ............ 

Sweden. ,......,., 

AuBtniLaam  ......... 

Cape  Colony... 
Netherlands....,,... 

Germany   ............ 

France  ....... 

New  South  Wales 

Rouiiiiiiiia 

Swita^rUufl  ........ 

Unite*!  State* 


81 

v 
H 
W 
I  OS 

Mi". 

w 
m 

sw 
as 
§11 


*  lirtludinit  Svparnt'oiiN,  Ac, 

In  Austria,  Only,  have  judicial  separations  been  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  the  averages.      In  that  country  the  civil   law   only  I 
of  the  divorcement  of  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  O 
Church,  adherents  to  this  church  being  restricted  to  judicial  1 
except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  marriages  are  annulled  by  ttiel 
a  deck  nit  ion  of  their  invalidity  from   the    beginning.       Owing  1 
great  preponderance  of  the  Catholic  population,  the  number  1  I 
tions  im  much  larger  than  thai    of  divorces,  the  annual   average*  of 
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672  judicial  as,  19   annul D 

i     the  United  State    of  Amei  i  tern  of 

■ 

ring   ten  e   an 

in  ;  while  in  Italj 
tominiou  of  Canada  tvder  tb< 

I  i\irliain  itab- 

ompliahti 
wick,    Prince    Ed^  nd,  rod 

tain  thejurif 

Tei  ritoi  ies,  no  divorce  court  -■  hav<  b 

I  > inion,  and  divorce  can  ined 

nt,   with    tins   diti. 

ippori    of  th" 
oulrl    U*  deemed  sufficient   inn  law. 

by   the  provincial 
Sand,  which  ha 

\mt  it  may  be  said  thai   1 1 
foundlam 


the  Australasian  colonies  during 
i  of  population 
ensl&nd,  namely,  35*41  ;  then  came  Nan 

ilia,   with 

In  all  the  colonies 
\    that    in  <»utli 

land, 

it   to  tin-   larg«   influx 

.    which    has   piN  the 


*3+ 

birth-rat 

of  artificial  c 

For  *" 

poplll 

these 
apparv- 

t^neri 
1871  t. 


the  marriage-rat*,  and  through  the  mar 

:.,  in  addition  to  this,  has  in  many  cage*  led  to  dn?  i 

ecks  on  procreation. 

1  comparison,  the  mean  annual  birth-rates  per  i 
several  European  countries  are  given  below  ;  and 
the  High  rate  of  New  South  Wales  becomes  stilt 
le  information  is  taken  from  the  rep<  '•,.•  f{.  j 

gland,  the  figures  covering-  the  period  of  twenty  ytmr% 


Prnjaia  .*..«. 
Austria.  ....... 

Hungary    .... 

Holland 

Denmark  .... 

Norway., 

Sweden  . ,  . , , . 


* 


United  Kingdom.. .............  32*6 

England  and  Wales.....,.,.  SM 

Scotland    ...., Mw«, 

Ireland  ......... .  ......  z*-» 

France ., 24'tf 

Switzerland 29*4 

Italy 37  3 

Germany   .............. 38'1 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  births  increased  year  by  v-eai 
1893,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  colony.  The  m 
number  rested  with  Victoria  until  the  year  1879,  wl: 
New  South  Walrs  exceeded  those  of  her  son t hern  neighbor  ^ 
Baring  eaeh  of  the  List  seventeen  years  the  excess  has  V««v  mason 
the  greatest  being  in  1880,  when  it  reached  5,460.  In  1191 
<hiV.  n  '1-.  was  4.'iss  iu  favour  of  New  South  Wal-aa,  although  *» 
colony  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  2,268  as  compared 
the  year  1895. 

In  no  year,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  has  the  female  & 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  males.  The  preponderance  of  birtl 
male  children  in  New  South  Wales  during  a  number  of  years  wi 
seen  from  the  table  given  below.  The  Bgures  are  exclusive  of  chii 
stillborn,  the  births  of  which  are  not  required  to  be  registered: — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Year. 

Male*. 

la-ha.    1 

1871 

10,328 

9,817 

20,143 

1892 

20,532 

19,509 

4 

1876 

11,701 

11,507 

23,298 

1893 

20,822 

19,520 

4 

1881 

14,8!ll 

14,102 

28,993 

1894 

19,993 

18,958 

I 

1886 

18,700 

17,584 

36,284 

1895 

19,877 

14,89? 

a 

1891 

20,386 

19,072 

39,458 

1896 

18,691 

17,81* 

* 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  born  during  the  pa 
years  has  ranged  from   2*08  per  cent  in  1875  to   7*65 


».'.  j-j 


tattle.* 


105-18 


105  ID 


*»  to 
■It*.      It    is  >  ihr  ill. 

unci  during 

ion  in    1 1 

4     tlir- 

-  — 
i  i 


<{uartar  gnd 

Kftffh. 

9,058       9,651 

9, 847 

9,125 

7,116 

9,687 

. 

:.!-<: 

0 

N.Mim 

!Uiin     10,187 

9,019      9,981 

9,800 

WW 

tin  jjolitau  and  country  distriol 

tbitt  during  rooerH 

tul    has    I  in    the    i: 

if  tan    populate 

Tin- 
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metropolis  was  reached  in  1885,  when  the  birth*  were  45  4G  ptr  1 
of  the  population.  In  the  country  district*  the  greatest  eiiudW 
births  in  proportion  to  the  imputation  occurred  in  1879,  wuttn  (We 
was  38  "92  per  thousand  ; — 


Mirths  per  tboumnd  of  lb* 
FOjnjUtion. 


M«tropol!tc    Country. 


KcwSMXttt 
WaJu. 


Y« 


Hf»ii 


1*77 
1878 
1879 

IWi 

1881 


18S4 
1886 


w-fj 

38  02 

:is-i:» 

38^65 

30  1H 

38*02 

39  00 

::vT:« 

30*21 

:«::(! 

4023 

ffiHO 

40*81 

35'82 

44-70 

WJB 

45-46 

3518 

44'53 

u-m 

:>;  *9 

38-50 

:tsiw 
:tvsi 

37  32 

38  44 
37  79 
37*43 


1887 

43-31 

94  31 

1888 

411C 

35  tH 

[$& 

:is*73 

;..<  k> 

ISM 

34  44 

IVM 

IB  0Q 

.::.  H 

Mn 

Sttt 

3348 

1893 


33*52 
31*65 
30157 

ao-oe 


&3S 


JTT* 

U% 

::v 

3t* 

3333 


31*38    i    31* 


27<i5        SS 


The  excess  of  births  over  dei 
year,  but  has  fluctuated  gome- 
table.     In  the  whole  colony,  dui 
the  least  excess  was  13,982  In  1 
1892,      In  the  metropolis  the  1 


ft    lot  shown  a  steady  increase  }car  I 
will  be  seen  from  the  succeedii 
j  twenty  years  from  1877  to  1^9 
And  the  highest  25.G31  in  ikftjfl 
excess  was  in  1378,  viz,,  3,186;  ll 
the  highest  in  1892,  when  the  number  reached  8,558.      In  thecoma 
districts  the  number  ranged  from  10,658  in  1877  t©  17,073  in  U$ti~ 


Per  cent  of 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New  South 
Wales. 

population  at 
end  of  pre- 
vious year. 

1877 

3,324 

10,658 

13,982 

2-28 

1878 

3,186 

11,379 

14,565 

2-26 

1879 

3,947 

12,786 

16,733 

2  49 

1880 

3,434 

13,497 

16,931 

239 

1881 

4,560 

12,897 

17,457 

233 

1882 

4,608 

12,278 

16,886 

216 

1883 

5,342 

13,690 

19,032 

233 

1884 

5,946 

13,780 

19,726 

229 

1885 

5,773 

13,988 

19,761 

218 

1S86 

6,860 

14,837 

21,697 

2*28 

1887 

7,874 

15,914 

23,788 

240 

1888 

7,449 

16,668 

24,117 

236 

1889 

7,006 

15,493 

22,499 

214 

1890 

7,938 

16,804 

24,742 

2*29 

1891 

7,588 

15,584 

23,172 

2-07 

1892 

8,558 

17.073 

25,631 

214 

1893 

7,472 

16,848 

24,320 

2-03 

1894 

7,406 

16,328 

23,734 

1-94 

1895 

7,276 

16,584 

23,860 

1-91 

1896 

6,713 

13,954 

20,667 

ir 
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be  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess 
irths  over  deaths  amounts  to  2  19  per  cent,  for  a  period  extending 
•  twenty  years — that  is,  going  back  to  the  year  1877. 
otwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  males  born  are  more  numerous  than 
lies,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
hs  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  male  population  largely 
*ds  the  female,  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of 
lis  of  males.  There  is  also  a  greater  mortality  amongst  male  than 
ngst  female  children,  and  from  this  cause  alone  the  natural  excess 
lale  births  is  almost  neutralised.  During  the  ten  years  which  closed 
l  1896.  the  number  of  females  added  to  the  community  by  excess  of 
bs  exceeded  the  males  by  14,931,  or  1347  per  cent. 


Ages  op  Parents. 

uring  the  four  years  1893-96  the  ages  of  the  women  giving  birth 
hildren  ranged  from  13  to  58  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
jrity  of  the  very  young  mothers  were  unmarried;  thus  of  1,774 
hers  under  18  years  of  age,  972  were  unmarried.  The  total  number 
named  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  four  years 
143,188,  inclusive  of  mothers  of  twins  and  triplets.  The  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  married  mothers  at  each  age : — 


Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 

Number  of  1 
Mothers. 

14  years        

2   ! 

15      „           

24 

16      „           

149 

17      „           

627 

18     „           

1,464 

19     „          

2,695 

20     „           

3,702 

21      „           

5,251     ! 

22     „           

6,538     1 

23     „           

7,537 

24      „ 

7,973 

25      , 

8,121 

26      , 

8,561 

27      „          

8,216 

28      „          

8,505 

29      „           

7,711 

30  years  and  under  35 

33,983 

Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 


35  years  and  under 

10      22,914 

40    ,,         ,, 

ii    ' 

45        8,305 

45  yean 

432 

46    „ 

247 

47    „ 

122 

48     „ 

.. 

60 

49    „ 

26 

50    „ 

4 

52     „ 

3 

53     „ 

I 

55    „ 

2 

56    „ 

1 

58    „ 

I 

Not  stated    . 

11 

Total   . 

..    143,188 

Number  of 
Mothers. 


will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55 
i ;  in  another  case,  as  56  years  ;  and  in  still  another  case,  as  58. 
ihese  four  cases  were  outside  the  usual  experience,  inquiries  were 
>,  with  the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  was  confirmed, 
ay  be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  two  cases  the  ages  of  the  fathers 

45  years  and  over  55  years  ;  in  the  second  case,  58  years  ;  and  in 
bird  case,  64  years. 


The  avertgo  age  of  the  fathers  w*a  about  4  - 
of  the  mother*,    J) tiring  the  four  years  lM*;U>6t  the  I 
ranged  from  17  to  84  years,  as  shvwn  below  : — 


dtfcefafc 


17 

1* 

ig 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
23 
30 
27 
96 
» 

B 

40 

4.1 
SO 

5:1 
(KI 
U5 


pm . 


yeans  and  under  35 
40 
45 

N         ** 


5 
19 

411 
1J67 
SJ.070 

3/i:u 

MB 

5,ooe 

6.447 
7.  HO 

7,714 

37.8M 
80,087 
17,441 

5,71* 

MM 

1.171 

26 


0    v, 

07 

ii» 
7U 
71 
72 
73 

74 

91 

Ml 
77 
78 
79 

■ 
83 
U 
Not  stated 

Total 


li 

22 

143,  IS* 

Birthplaces  of  Parents. 

A  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  286,376  parents  mentiow 
above  shows  that  of  the  fathers,  75,490  were  born  in  New  Soul 
Wales  :  9,248  in  Victoria  ;  1,373  in  Queensland  ;  2,847  in  Soot 
Australia  ;  90  in  Western  Australia  ;  1,267  in  Tasmania  ;  and  1/2;^  i 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Australasian-born  fathers  wi 
therefore,  91,603.  Of  Australasian-born  mothers  there  were  113,06 
viz.  :— 94,105  natives  of  New  South  WTales;  10,544  of  Victoria ;  2,301 
Queensland;  3,534  of  South  Australia;  103  of  Western  Australia;  1,1J 
of  Tasmania  ;  and  1,290  of  New  Zealand.  In  63,348  cases  both  fsth 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  in  82,879  cases  tin 
were  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Aastralasian  colonies. 

There  were  44,542  fathers  born  in  th<-    United   Kingdom,  vi*: 
26,943  in  England;  987  in  Wales;  6,674   in  Scotland  ;  and  9„M 
Ireland.     Mothers  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  iiumlwifdaalr  JijS 
viz.  :— 15,088  English  ;  595  Welsh  ;  3,887  Sroleh  :  ami  8,1*53  irnk 
18,236  cases  both  parents  were  born  in  the  I  'nited  Kingdom  ;  in  I 
cases  both  were  English  ;  in  194  cases  both  Wid*h  ;  in  1,95$  i 
Scotch  ;  and  in  4,027  cases  both  Irish. 
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tthero  born  in  other  British  colonies  and  possessions  numbered  795, 
: — 245  born  in  Asiatic  possessions;  1G7  born  in  various  African 
esaioue  ;  237  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland ;  76  in  the  West  Indies, 
70  elsewhere.  Of  437  mothers,  176  were  born  in  Asiatic  posses- 
s  ;  107  in  African  possessions;  58  in  Canada;  17  in  the  West  Indies ; 
79  elsewhere. 

oreign-born  fathers  were  more  numerous.  Amongst  them  were 
'2  Germans,  297  Frenohmen,  369  Russians,  114  Austrians,  432 
«&,  1,002  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  301  Italians,  389  natives  of  other 
opean  countries,  249  Chinese,  53  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
itives  of  African  countries,  570  natives  of  the  United  States,  53 
ves  of  other  American  countries,  and  22  Polynesians  ;  total,  5,748. 
1,695  foreign-born  mothers,  632  were  German,  97  French,  114 
isian,  27  Austrian,  81  Danish,  62  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  166 
ian,  127  natives  of  other  European  countries,  78  natives  of  China, 
i>f  other  Asiatic  countries,  3  of  African  countries,  230  of  the  United 
tes,  18  of  other  American  countries,  and  23  of  Polynesia.  There 
e  only  1,016  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  foreign-born, 
besides  the  fathers  enumerated  above,  there  were  485  who  were 
n  at  sea,  and  15  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated.  Of  mothers  there 
•e  360  born  at  sea,  and  1 1  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated. 


Birth  of  First  Child. 

[Tie  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
t  child  has  been  ascertained  only  for  the  four  years  1893  to  1896. 
3  total  number  of  first  births  occurring  during  that  period  was 
309.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
3  performed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 


Kunitor 

of 
Births. 


Period. 


nonthand  under 
DQDthf   


830 

785 

1,006 

1,06,5 

1,166 

1,222 

l!263 

1,205 

3,003 

2,997 

2,033 

1,552 

1,092 

879 

751 


16  months 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2  years 

3  „ 

4  „      . 

5  „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 

8  „ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  27,309  first  births   11,545,  or  4 
cent,,    occurred   before   ten   months   bad    elapsed    from    tin* 
marriage;  and   8,542,  or   31*3   per  cent.,  before   nine   mac 
marriage. 

Excluding  births  occurring  within  nine  months  of 
average  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  mrtifiigft  to  thr 
first  child  in  fruitful  unions  is  1*625  years  (I  year  7 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  there  in  little  dii 
average   period   of  fruitfulne&s   between   women   married  at 
ages  : — 


Age  of  Mother*. 

Number  nf 
Mot  hen, 

MwrU»toflM 

OMlflbCttHAt. 

Under  20  years  ..,..< 

20  and  under  25 . .,.., 

25          lf         30.....  ...... 

30       „       |§„.. ,. 

35         „         40........... 

40          „         45. 

2,57" 
9,0-23 
5,085 
1,553 
459 
SI 

years, 
1*740 

]  -;oi 

1  "vH  4 
I  SIS 
2*031 
2-741 

Of  the  wives  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  four  y 
ended  1896,  the  date  of  marriage  was  given  in  143,179  cases,  and  f 
the  particulars  thus  gleaned  it  would  appear  that  out  of  every  100, 
children,  11,576  will  be  born  within  a  year  of  their  parents'  inarrii 
25,792  in  one  and  less  than  five  years  ;  27,878  in  five  and  less  than 
years  ;  19,269  in  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  10,454  in  fifteen 
less  than  twenty  years  ;  4,227  in  twenty  and  less  than  twenty 
years  ;  760  in  twenty-five  and  less  than  thirty  years  ;  and  44  in  tl 
vears  or  more. 


Illegitimacy. 


A    statement  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births   in  Ntwrjj 
Wales  is  given  below.     Taking  the  whole  period  over  whi< 
extends,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  has  increase* 
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y,  notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney,  the  increase  in 
ay  districts  being  very  slight : — 


Number  of  Illegitimate  Births. 

Percentage  of  Total  Births. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 

South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

382 

607 

989 

5-75 

352 

414 

425 

596 

1,021 

5*94 

3-28 

4-03 

506 

709 

1,215 

6*44 

372 

4*51 

561 

665 

1,226 

671 

8*36 

4-35 

592 

671 

1,263 

6*64 

8*34 

4*36 

601 

660 

1,261 

6-24 

3-28 

4-24 

676 

642 

1,318 

6*59 

3-05 

4-21 

786 

709 

1,495 

6-62 

3-21 

4*40 

845 

767 

1,612 

6\S9 

3*37 

4-60 

905 

782 

1,687 

6 '89 

3  38 

4*65 

873 

838 

1,711 

6  50 

3*52 

4*59 

1,0(9 

909 

1,958 

7*65 

3*66 

5-08 

1,066 

921 

1,987 

7*99 

3*84 

5-33 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

7  81 

3*91 

5-26 

1,149 

966 

2,115 

820 

3*80 

5*36 

1,242 

1,047 

2.289 

883 

4*02 

5-71 

1,257 

1,253 

2,510 

9-01 

4-75 

6-22 

1,204 

1,233 

2,437 

913 

4-79 

6-26 

1,219 

1,305 

2,524 

9*55 

5-02 

6*51 

1,189 

1,256 

2,445 

966 

519 

6-70 

ng  the  years  since  1871  into  quinquennial  periods,  the  average 
(legitimate  births  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  births, 
ppended : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Metropolis. 

Remainder 

of 
Colony. 

New  South 
Wales. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1871-75 

511 

3  72 

409 

1876-80 

6-21 

3*44 

4-22 

1881-85 

6*60 

325 

4-36 

1886-90 

737 

367 

490 

1891-95 

8-93 

4*38 

601 

1896 

9*66 

5  19 

6-70 

ly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  in 
try  districts  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
en  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  table  given  below, 
the  number  of  accouchements  at  the   Benevolent  Asylum, 

2s 
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certainh 

of  unm 
it  is  oji. 
able  qu< 


s  colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out*  of  the  large  m 
women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  tliat  tastiu 
enable  to  suppose  that  the  country  contributed  a  00m 


Confinement*. 

YflAf, 

Y<mt. 

TatnL 

Married 

t'nmirrled 
Fcn»ka. 

Ton). 

HlftM 

9m 
1 

lSGo 

129 

50 

79 

1881 

225 

■ 

1866 

129 

51 

78 

1882 

237 

45 

I 

1S67 

121 

44 

77 

1883 

210 

33 

l 

1888 

102 

40 

18S4 

305 

M 

1 

1369 

112 

40 

1885 

262 

55 

1 

1870 

95 

29 

1  Sv, 

300 

71 

t 

1871 

117 

f>4 

IS87 

237 

7e 

1 

1372 

102 

** 

1888 

981 

70 

9 

1*73 

107 

.27 

InM* 

BSfl 

48 

9 

1874 

126 

36 

W 

1890 

266 

as 

9 

1875 

113 

m 

83 

1891 

324 

n 

9 

1876 

156 

38 

118 

1892 

339 

h 

9 

1877 

109 

41 

128 

Ifitt 

na 

m 

£ 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

1894 

393 

m 

31 

1879 

203 

45 

158       1 

1895 

385 

m 

9 

1880 

233 

51 

182 

lltiMi 

354 

,:: 

a 

The  mte  of  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales  is  higher  than  in  1 

"If  tl thrr  Austntiusiiin  oolnmr.s  higher  than  the   gonara]  tvfc     :  I 

United  Kingdom,  higher  than  in  England,  Wales*  and  Ireland,  1 
lower  than  in  Scotland  and  in  most  of  the  continental  countria 
Europe.  Moreover,  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales  is  incretaii 
while  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  decreasing.  The  following  fign 
showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per  100  births  in  the  Australia 
colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  based  on  a  period  off 
jears  : — 


Country. 

Illegitimate 

births 

percent. 

Country. 

HkcitMU 

bfatkt 
per  oeat. 

New  South  Wales 

6*27 
5  50 
4*91 
3  08 
5*29 

Tasmania    

5*01 

Victoria    

New  Zealand 

3-97 

Queensland 

England  and  Wales. 
Ireland    

4^4 
2-® 

Western  Australia   . . . 

Scotland 

7»       i 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  born  in  Australasia  doj 
years  ended  1896,   5*22  per  cent,   were  illegitimate,  as  o 
4-44  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  five  yei 
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lie  following  figures,  which  give  the   percentages  of  illegitimate 
hs  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  cover  a  period  of  five  years  : — 


1 


Country. 


Illegitimate 

births 
per  cent. 


1 


Country. 


Illegitimate 

births 

percent. 


Germany.. 
Prussia 
Bavaria 
Saxony 

Austria   . 

Hungary. 


915 

775 

1417 

12-50 

14-73 

8-49 


;  i 

1  France  I       8*67 

,  Belgium     ,       881 

311 

10-35 

7*09 

6-95 


Netherlands . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Italy 


I 


Comparing  the  illegitimate  births  in  New  South  Wales  with  the 
married  females  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  it  will  be  found 
it  they  number  2,259  per  100,000,  the  proportion  at  different  age- 
Sods  being  as  follows : — 


Ages. 

Mothers  of  Illegitimates 

per  100,000 

Unmarried  Women. 

17  years    

1,218 
1,786 

18     , 

19     „       

2,181 

20  years  and  under  25 

2,577 
2,644 

25     „           „ 

30  

30     lt 

35  

2,783 

35     „ 

40     „            „ 

40  

45   

2  590 
925 

ITie  period  of  which  the  foregoing  figures  represent  the  average 
ibraces  only  four  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  experience 
old  show  that  for  all  ages  from  20  to  45,  2*75  per  cent,  of  unmarried 
men  give  birth  to  children. 

U  the  births  of  illegitimate  children  be  compared  with  the  total 
nber  of  confinements,  it  will  be  found  that  for  all  ages  the  propor- 
&  of  illegitimates  is  6*44  per  cent.     Excluding  ages  under  15,  during 


the  four  yeans  1893-6,  the  proper  km,  ,»t"  flfcgl 
ments  is  as  follows  j — 


ttniau*  to  total  m 


Agt* 


m^int*— ^» 


Islttad 


15  and  under  2D  years 
20         „         25     „ 
25         lf         30     Jf 

3(»     lf     m  „ 

35  ,t  40      ,( 

40  „  4n      „ 


31 1*1 

4D6 
2-4H 


i-w 


Although  there  are  instances  in  which  a  woman  ha*  a  nan 
family  of  illegitimate  children,  illegitimate  births  aw?,  for  the  wag 
first  births,  Ift  then,  the  illegitimate  birth*,  the  birth*  of  cbi 
probably  conceived  before  the  marriage  of  their  parent* — that  » lo 
births  which  have  taken  place  within  nine  month*  of  nuvnat**- 
ordin&ry  first  births,  are  set  down  side  by  side  in  variouH  grottf*  an 
ing  to  the  ages  of  the  mothers,  some  very  striking  results  art*  obtain 
results  which  afford  matter  for  very  serious  reflection*  The  $gam 
given  In  the  following  table,  and  cover  a  period  of  ftmr  years  :■ — 


Age  tSrtnip. 


Illegitimate  Bltthsu 


Within  0  month*  <* 

I    Percent. 

Number. '     of  finl 
Ilirtha, 

NuTi'k-r 


•  u4' 


1 5  .iiul  under  20  yesn**>  ,.< 
-0         m  25     >p     ...... 

m      Pi        as   „    .... 

35         „  40     M     

40        „  45     


2,631 

39-07 

3,828 

22*63    ' 

1,739 

10-77    ! 

Sri? 

27-14     1 

m 

4231 

ItiG 

53-55 

_j:s 

4,432 

1,399 

126 


33  -00 

I5D1 
11^67 
10-10 
9-03 


1,774 
M» 
5,657 
1,955 
34 
116 


a 

IT 


For  all  ages  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  forms  26-50  ptr  i 
of  the  first  births,  reckoning  the  illegitimates  as  first  births  :  th*  Qtt 
of  children  born  within  nine  months  of  marriage  equals  2*2  IK*  ] 
while  the  number  of  children  born  nine  months  and  upwards  1 
of  marriage  equals  50  51  per  cent,  or  little  more  than  one  half 
total.  These  figures  throw  a  strong  side  light  on  the  moral* 
community.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  a  eomparutftfi 
made  with  previous  years,  and  it  cannot  therefore  \w  statr4 
the  moral  condition  is  in  any  degree  better  or  worse  than  ! 


death-rate  of  illegitimates. 
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A  It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
^■lil n  n  are  very  young.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
Rawing  the  age*  of  the  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children 
Baring  tin-  four  years  1893-6  : — 


ifm  of  Mothers. 


J  yean. 


f 

» 


t  .. 


Number  . 

of 
Mothers. 


6 
34 

107 
270 
555 
796 
903 
032 
887 
768 
689 
552 
446 
407 


Ajjea  of  Mothers. 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


yean 


Number 

of 
Mothers. 


338 

311 

237 

253 

146 

163 

146 

159 

150 

103 

107 

91 

77 

54 


Apes  of  Mother*. 


Number 

ot 

Births. 


41  year*   20 

42     47 

43     29 

44  „       7 

45  „       ■  6 

46     7 

47  , 1 

48  „       2 

50     , 4 

55     ,,       1 

Not  stated  I  29 

Total  '  9.S40 


The  birthplaces  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were  as 
allow  : — New  South  Wales,  7,245  ;  Victoria,  637  ;  (Queensland,  1*77  ; 
Wroth  Australia,  167:  Western  Austnilia,  5;  Tasmania,  SS  ;  New 
SaJand,  l.r)l;  England,  691  ;  Wales,  27;  Scotland,  12.")  ;  Ireland, 
MM;  other  British  possessions,  17  ;  Germany,  34  ;  United  States.  12  ; 
■ther  foreign  countries,  29  ;  at  sea,  9  :  not  stated,  29. 

Of  4,435  infants  who  died  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1896  before. 
Iky  had  attained  the  age  of  12  months,  3,717  were  legitimate,  and 
flfc  illegitimate;  and  of  5,925  children  who  died  before  they  had 
tonched  the  age  of  5  years,  5,1  OS  were  legitimate,  and  SI 7  illegitimate. 
ferom  this  it  would  appear  that  while  the  death-rate  of  all  children 
1  year  of  age  was  121 '49  per  thousand,  and  of  all  children 
er  5  years  of  age,  31*34  per  thousand  ;  the  death-rate  of  legitimate 
ifefldren  of  less  than  12  months  was  109-13  per  thousand,  and  of  legi- 
timate children  under  5  years  of  age,  28-34  ]>er  thousand  ;  and  the 
ieath-rate  of  illegitimates  under  12  months  of  age  was  293  06  per 
thousand,  and  under  5  years  of  age,  92  27  per  thousand.  These 
Qgures  disclose  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  illegitimates  under  1 
fear  is  169*09  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  legitimates,  and  that  the 
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deal] 

thrui 

child 

times  gi 


illegitimates  under  5   yearn  h  225*58   per  cent 
egitimateK,      In  other  words,  the  probability  of  a  [*$U 

South  Wales  reaching  the  age  of  5  years  is  abmt  \ 
than  that  of  an  illegitimate  child. 


Twins  akd  Triplets. 

During  the  year  1896  there  were  two  cases  of  triplets,  conp 
2  males  and   4   females.     Twins  numbered  335  canes,  comprisi^ 
in  all  669   children,  one   infant  having 
s.     Th#  number  of  children  be 
u         'lent,  of  the  total  birth*. 


males  and  334  females, 
still-born.  There  were  l 
triplets  and  twins  forme 


T*iat 

District. 

No.  of 

• 

- 

TotAl 

No,  of          j^              r 

Sydney  ........... 

2 

J 

"4 

„    1      17 

M 

tf    >    224 

17 

87 

231 

17    ' 

Suburban 

Country,.... f 

Itirj 
217 

Total... 

2 

2 

4 

0 

335 

335 

m 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  be 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  those  still-boi 


Triplet* 

Twin* 

Tw. 

No.  of 

ma, 

it. 

P. 

Tote] 

livinif  At 

Birth. 

No.  of 

aata 

« 

r.     1 

1887 
1883 

1880 
1890 
1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 

1S95 

1 
1 
1 
I 

6 
5 
3 
6 

2 

3 
1 

3 

8 
4 

12 
2 

*  **2 

1 

7 
4 

a 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 

"is 

15 
8 

18 
6 

310 

m 

329 
906 

303 

328 
408 
385 

m 

136 

2M 
371 
358 
40ft 
388 
332 
400 

m 

wm 

33* 

» 
998 

m 

323 
414 
1S7 

s 

Ten  years  ♦ 

ae 

43 

M 

77 

3.025 

3,641 

—1 

There  were  also  quartettes  in  1888,  1893,  and  1895. 
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\b  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  3,625  cases  of  twins, 
cases  of  triplets,  and  3  quartettes  during  the  ten  years  1887-96. 
6  total  number  of  confinements  recorded  during  this  period  was  382,41 3. 
follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  106  gave  birth  to  twins; 
$  mother  in  every  14,708  was  delivered  of  three  children,  and  one  in 
try  127,471  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 

rhe  ages  of  the  mothers  of  all  twins  born  during  1893-6  were  as 
ow: — 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


:  Number  of 
.Confinement* 


Ages  of  Mother*. 


Number  of 
Confinements* 


16  years  . 

17  „ 

18  „ 

19  „ 

20  „ 

21  „ 
~~  tt 

23  „ 

24  „ 

25  „ 

26  „ 


2 
5 
7 

14 
25 
32 
37 
61 
56 
61 


27  years    .... 

28  „       .... 

29  „       .... 

30  years  and  under  35 


35 
40 
45 
46 
49 


40 
45 


Total 


65 

89 

93 

426 

348 

106 

4 

3 

1 


1,504 


rhe  ages  of   67  unmarried 
Jaded  in  the  above  table. 


mothers  who  gave  birth  to  twins  are 


rhe  ages  of  the  fathers,  excluding  the  67  cases  in  which  the  children 
re  illegitimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ages  of  Fathers. 

Cases  of 
Twins. 

1 

Ayes  of  Fathers. 

Cases  of 
Twins. 

21  year* 

6    1   35  years  and  under  4o!          389 
11        40      „          „         45;          202 
20        45      ,,          „         50           101 

22  , 

23  „     

24     „     

31     !   50      „          „         55             55 

25     „     

28    1  55      „          „         601            18 

26     „     

34     ;   60  vear*     .... 1               0 

27     „     

41     i 
66 

68     , 
362 

62       „       

1 
1 

1 

28     „     

66       „       

29     , 

75       ,f       

30  years  and  under  35 

Total   

1,437 

Of  the  mothers  of  twins,  940  were  born  in  New  South  Wales  ;  130  in 
ctoria;  82  in  the  other  Australasian  colonies  ;  177  in  England  and 
aks  ;  54  in  Scotland  ;  92  in  Ireland  ;  and  29  in  other  countries.  Of 
\  fathers,  696  were  born  in  New  South  Wales ;  in  Victoria,  96  ; 
the  other  Australasian  colonies,  67 ;  in  England  and  Wales,  316  ; 
Scotland,  69  ;  in  Ireland,  105  ;  in  other  countries,  88. 


The  ages  of  the  fathers  and  mother*  of  tht*  1$  ciot  of  triplet* 
occurred  during  the  four  years,  1893-6,  were  m  foliow ; 


Ak6>  of  Fathers 

Cueatf 

Akw  of  Bothers 

sp: 

2S  yean 

I 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
a 

i 

l 
i 
i 
i 
i 

a 
m 

36 
3f 
4* 

I*             »«    * 

.  , 

2iP     „ 

30     „     

n    N  ...... 

32      * 

a   N  ... 

*  *               l*N 

3 
S 

s 

34      

M      

W*               tP             **»>r* 

1 

ii     „    « 

I 

9 

43      .^. 

45      M     

Tuul  . 

50     t „ 

Total 

16 

Of  the  fathers,  10  were  born  in  New  Smith  Wales,  3  in 
in  Scotland  1  in  Ireland,  and  one  at  srn  :  while  of  the  mothers  I 
bom  in  New  South  Wales,  2  in  England,  and  2  m  Ireland. 

In  the  MSB  nf  the  quartette  which  neeurred  in  18*J\  the  mpmvil 
parents  were  21,  and  both  were  born  in  New  South  W»l«  :  whttr  in 
ca.se  of  the  I89fi  quartette  the  father,  aged  rtK?  was  tx>rn  in  Kew  8« 
Wales,  and  the  mother,  aged  36,  was  born  in  Ireland. 

There  were,  during  the  four  years  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  18%, 
cases  of  twins  at  first  birth.     The  period  elapsing  between  the  dit 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  children  is  shown  in  the  folio  wing  tabic 


1             HI 

1  month    ...... 

2  months 

3  « 

4  Tt       

5  „       .,... 
n         „ 

7         ,,        ...,., 

*         rt        

■         „        ■■♦■ 

10       „       . 

6             11  month*    .., 
2             IS        ,.         ... 

9            13       „         ... 

8            14        „         ... 
15            16        „ 
Kl            16       „ 
10            17        „ 

18            18       

il            10       „         „. 
13           in       „        ... 

u 

*{ 

4 
3 
3 

3 
1 

\n*m to  J 

2  yta*» 

4 

7     ,„ 
U     „ 

Total  ... 

J 

1 
4 
II 
1 

! 

I 

Of  the  2  eases  of  triplets  which   o 
fotir  yearn   1893-6.  1   took  place  9  1 
after  marriage.     Neither  of  the  "2  qua 

ceurred  al 
nonths,  an 
rtettes  OCt 

,  first  birth  tfafi*| 
d  the  other  16  w 
urred  at  a  firm  taT 
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Deaths  in  Child-birth. 

\  one  year  with  another,  the  deaths  resulting  from  various 
and  casualties  incident  to  child-birth  average  about  6*63  per 
births,  or  one  death  to  every  151  births.  As  the  average 
>f  children  born  by  each  mother  is  5-12,  it  follows  that  out  of 
Q  child-bearing  women  3*39 — averaging  one  woman  in  every 
ose  their  lives  from  the  casualties  of  child-birth.  During  the 
s  ended  1896  the  deaths  from  various  assigned  causes  were  : — 


doses  of  Death. 

1898. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896             ToUl 
iaw>-         4  years. 

5  l  12 
19  1  21 
67     |      110 

3  ,  4 
22  1  28 
36    1        30 

3  1 
66             61 

11 

26 

111 

1 

23 

40 

2 

64 

11 
27 
81 
5 
27 
36 

39 

ge    

93 

Fever   

369 

Mfmifi     .... 

13 

Convulsions    

)nevi&,  Flooding 

100 
142 

ia  dolens    

1     •          7 

laities  of  child-birth  

61 

252 

Total  

221     I      267 

278 

249 

1,015 

I  be  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
>ly  attributed  to  child-birth.  These  would  have  been  classified 
eir  proper  headings  had  fuller  information  been  available.  Of 
cases  which  occurred  during  the  three  years  1894-6,  the 
were  born  alive  in  450  cases,  and  still-born  in  344  cases, 
g  the  four  years  1893-6,  916  of  the  1,015  women  who  yielded 
were  married,  and  99  single ;  and  as  there  were  during  this 
43,188  legitimate  and  9,849  illegitimate  births — reckoning  cases 
and  triplets  as  single  births — it  follows  that  amongst  married 
he  fatal  cases  average  6*40,  and  amongst  single  women  10*05  per 
1  births.  The  law  does  not  require  a  record  of  the  illegitimate 
of  a  deceased  woman,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
omen  died  in  first  confinement  during  the  three  years  under 
Deducting  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  single  women  in 
th  during  the  four  years — 99 — from  the  total  number  of  deaths 
tonfinement,  there  would  remain  220  deaths  of  married  women 
onfinement  during  the  period,  averaging  8*06  per  thousand  such 
he  total  number  of  first  confinements  of  married  women  in  the 
f  the  four  years  having  been  27,309. 

allowing  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birth  during  1893-6 
i  according  to   the  previous   issue   of  the  deceased  mothers, 


65o 

exclusive 
being  sht 
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ildren  still-bom,  no  information   with  ref-pect 
the  death  registers  ■ — 


ur  of  ChUdrun* 


caat€,  0 

late,    Q-, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

B 

o 

7 - 


Kumbct 


Predion*  tMM, 
Number  of  ChUJrciu 


N.,i,,  .- 


90 

220 

108 
MM 
72 
87 
68 
61 


Legitimate ,  S+. 
9.. 
10, 
II 

12 

14,,. 

IS 
17. 


i 


The  ages  of  all  women  who  3 
during  the  four  years  1893-6  a 
the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  wt. 
which  it  rapidly  rose  until  at 
practically  the  same  as  lk-  f 
18  years  of  age.  The  <  11 
sufficient  to  afford  ah 


up  Life  in  giving  birt  h  to  chiMn 
forth  Wow.  It  will  be  MCfitfa 
lest  at  the  twenty-fifth  year,  aft 
^e  jieriotl  of  40-45  year*  it  w 
y  amongst  young  mother*  und 
if  four  years,  however,  ia  bard 
results  : — 


A(f«of  M 


iijpnbcf 

thrr-.s. 


DeMfcata 

Childbirth. 


fttotta. 


Under  18  yearn 

1 8  years    .....*.., 

1» 

o0 


21 
22 
23 
24 

2.-1 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
:c» 
40 
15 


Not  stated 


and  under  35  , 
40, 
45 

and  upwards 


Total ,.„,.       163,037 


1,774 

2,250 
3,598 
4,634 
6J3K 
7,306 
8,22n 
8,525 
8,567 
H,963 
8,554 
8,816 
7.0W 
34,851 
t>Ji44L 

M7I 

920 
40 


19 
IS 
31 
♦20 
32 
43 
43 
41 
33 
44 
44 
59 
42 
237 
198 
95 
16 


1,015 


107! 

7m 

432 
5*1 

Hi 

4-Mf 
385 
4*1 

i« 
»-* 

S4\ 
11*1 
17*| 


Deaths, 

During  the  ten  years  ended  IHOG,  deaths  in  New  South  Wi 
averaged  annually  13*97  per  thousand  males,  and  11*78  p 
females,  or  12*96  per  thousand  of  the  mean  population  o 


1  a 

iWftlMll 
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pared  with  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the 
World,  this  rate  is  remarkably  low ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
er  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic 
litions  which  pertain  to  New  South  Wales. 

be  number  of  deaths  registered  during  1896  in  each  of  the  seven 
lies  of  Australasia,  and  the  death-rate  per  1,000  inhabitants,  were 
>llow  : — 


Colony. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Death-rate. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

15,839 
15,710 
5,645 
4,083 
2,020 
1,901 
6,432 

1230 
13*34 

Queensland    

12-10 

South  Australia 

11*38 

Western  Australia 

16*53 

Tasmania , 

11*63 

New  Zealand  

910 

Australasia 

51,630 

1206 

;  will  be  seen  that  in  1896  the  death-rate  of  Now  South  Wales  was 
ter  than  the  rates  of  Queensland,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
r  Zealand.  If,  however,  the  mean  decennial  rates  be  taken  for  the 
od  from  1887  to  1896,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  has 
wer  rate  than  any  of  the  colonies  with  the  exception  of  New  Zea- 
and  South  Australia.  For  that  period  the  general  rate  for 
tralasia  was  13*04  per  thousand,  ranging  from  9*87  per  thousand  in 
*  Zealand  to  15*99  in  Western  Australia.  Four  colonies  are  over 
mean  rate,  namely,  Western  Australia,  with  15*99  ;  Victoria,  with 
3  ;  Tasmania,  with  13*72  *  and  Queensland,  with  13*41  ;  while 
e  are  lower,  namely,  New  South  Wales,  with  12*96 — the  nearest 
*oach  to  the  general  rate  of  Australasia  ;  South  Australia,  with 
6 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with  9*87  per  thousand, 
iformation  respecting  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries 
the  corresponding  period  are  not  yet  available ;  but  the  favourable 
litions  of  Australasia  as  compared  with  European  countries  will  be 
ifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  rates  for  the  decennial 
)d  extending  from  1881  to  1890 :— 


n'ted  Kingdom  18*98 

England  and  Wales 1914 

Scotland 1918 

Ireland 17*94 

utce 22*01 

iin# 31*04 

itserland  20*82 

iy 27*28 

rmany 25*10 

24*69 


Austria    29*51 

Hungary 32*41 

Holland  20*97 

Belgium  20*31 

Denmark 18*61 

Norway 16*94 

Sweden 17*05 


Average., 


2315 


•  For  the  period  1878-1884. 
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In  order  that  a  just  comparison  umy  It* 
rates  of  the  Australasian  colonies  for  I 
given  below  : — 


New  South  WalE«.._.. 14  titi 

Victuria  ♦  .>,♦ **.. l,V~>ti 

<  jucenslAud. 1 7  *04 

South  Australia „....,...  13'«2 

\Y  est  e  m  Australia 16  '56 


New 


Average, 


I5« 
1MJ 

- 


There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase;  the  European  rat*,  *W 
have  not  yet  affected  tVie  colonies,    Chief  amof)  1  if9  thr 

of  snialhjjox  and  cholera*  It  in  not  surprising,  therefore! 
healthiest  country  of  Europe  should  have  a  higher 
than  any  part  of  Australasia,  Considering  the  favourable 
of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise  b  ntf 
that  thr  diiFerence  is  so  great,  hut  that  it  is  not  greater*  Apart  boa 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  most  favourable  hen%  th*>  social  tomtom 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior  U>  that  of  EuropMUw,**! 
their  occupations  are  more  healthful;  and  wi>re  it  not  for  thr  (itti&bit 
loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-rate  of  this  colony  would  not  rtacfc  u*A 
more  than  half  the  European  average. 

The  death  rate  of  males  in  Now  South  Wales  averaged  I3"trpf 
thousand  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  more  than  one-sixth  high*  <*■■ 
that  of  females.  The  number  of  deaths  of  each  of  the  eexfB*  vitl  thr 
rate  per  thousand  from  1S87  to  189G,  is  given  bf»Jow  * — 


Number  of  DttAthH. 


lV*th-ratep»TlT000«4 


\  ■  «r. 


Urnlm* 


Fi  mule*. 


Tot*L 


M»l«. 


J8S7 

7,770 

5,672 

13,448 

14  it 

1240 

0i 

|SN?S 

S,4S3 

5,955 

14,408 

MV\ 

run 

iw» 

18$) 

8,074 

6J22 

14.706 

14-93 

12-61 

\*< 

1890 

8,282 

5,936 

14.218 

13-S-2 

1181 

i*# 

ism 

0,558 

0T72S 

18,286 

1541 

1236 

U* 

1892 

K,544 

s.sw 

IMJG 

13 '38 

lOlil 

it* 

!s*>;i 

9,289 

8,7*1 

10,022 

14  23 

I2^rj 

v& 

im 

BJM 

M5tt 

15/170 

13-OS 

1130 

B* 

1695 

8,671 

6,243 

14.914 

1277 

mm 

lift 

L&ffl 

9.23U 

ti,5*a 

15,839 

1341 

11-09 

i» 

Mc«u  for  JU 

yean  

13*97 

U*7S 

tf* 
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principal  cause  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is  found 
■  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and  exposure 
ant  thereon.     This  is  especially  marked  in  the  country  districts 

colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  are  extremely  numerous, 
dly  among  males.  Besides  this,  the  greater  delicateness  of  male 
s  operates  to  increase  the  death-rate  as  compared  with  that  of 
a.  During  the  ten  years  1887-96  the  natural  increment  to  the 
ttion  by  births  was  in  the  proportion  of  105*31  males  to  100 
s ;  but,  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population 
tess  of  births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.     For  the 

mentioned  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  averaged  annually 
lies  11,082,  and  for  females  12,575,  the  net  increase  being  there- 
i  the  proportion  of  1,000  males  to  1,135  females, 
t  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  larger 
?r  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  more  favourable 
tale  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  table  has  been 
ited  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and  females  in  the  com- 
y  are  equal  in  number,  as  they  soon  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
cess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  population  by  immigration.     It 

appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of 
born  does  not  counterbalance  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths : — 


Year. 

Male  deaths. 

Female 
death*. 

Computed 
male  deaths, 
if*male  and 
female  popu- 
lation were 
equal. 

Excess  of 

computed 

male  over 

female 

deaths. 

Excess  of 

male  over 

female 

births. 

1887 

7.776 

5,672 

6,410 

738 

566 

1888 

8,453 

5,955 

7,021 

1,066 

707 

1889 

8,674 

6,122 

7,245 

1,123 

1,375 

1890 

8,282 

5,936 

6,943 

1,007 

841 

1891 

9,558 

6,728 

8,064 

1,336 

1,314 

1892 

8,544 

5,866 

7,261 

1,395 

1,023 

1S93 

9,289 

6,733 

7,937 

1,204 

1,302 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

7,477 

1,021 

1,022 

1S95 

8,671 

6,243 

7,478 

1,235 

9S0 

1896 

9,256 

6,583 

8,014 

1,431 

876 

Total  forte 

n  yean 

11,556 

10,006 
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The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  moat  numerous  ii 
quarter  ending  March ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Dece 
quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  that  oi 
first  quarter.  The  deaths  in  1891,  chiefly  owing  to  a  visitatic 
epidemic  influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1892,  * 
compared  with  the  population,  they  presented  a  lower  rate  than  for 
year  since  1861.  In  1895,  however,  the  death-rate  feU  to  a  still  1 
figure,  namely  to  1 1  -79  per  thousand.  Taking  the  ten  years  ended  1 
the  deaths  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 


Year. 

Quarter  ending- 

81  March. 

80  June. 

80  September. 

81  December. 

1887 

3,980 

3,362 

2,805 

3,301 

1888 

3,624 

3,595 

3,387 

3802 

1889 

4,101 

3,728 

3,158 

3,809 

1890 

3,652 

9,44o 

3,516 

1         3,602 

1891 

3,758 

3,535 

3,601 

5,392 

1892 

3,982 

3,476 

3,222 

3,730 

1893 

3,710 

3,616 

3,859 

4,837 

1894 

3,864 

3,579 

4,037 

3,690 

1895 

3,478 

3,536 

3,781 

4,119 

1896 

4,894 

3,642 

3,619 

3,684 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  metropo 
and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  death-rat* 
thousand  in  each  subdivision  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1887-1 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country  District*. 

New  South  Wales. 

1887 

1752 

11*48 

13  38 

1888 

18  76 

11-61 

13*91 

1889 

18*03 

11-83 

13*87 

1890 

1510 

11-79 

12*90 

1891 

16-48 

13*09 

14-24 

1892 

13*59 

11-47 

12-20 

1893 

15  57 

12-01 

13-24 

1894 

13*94 

11*39 

12-26 

1895 

1318 

1111 

11-79 

1896 

13-66 

11-67 

12-30 

Mean 

15-43 

11-74 

12-96 

During  the  ten  years  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  colony  vi 
between  11*79  and  14-24 — a  range  of  2-45  per  thousand.  In 
metropolis,  however,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  rate  varied  between  1 
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l°76,  the  range  being  5*58  per  thousand.     In  the  country  districts 
was  the  lowest  rate,   and    13*09   the   highest,    1*98   being  the 


Districts. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

x>lis  (Sydney  and  suburbs)  

1876 
1309 
14*24 

1318 
11*11 
11*79 

15*43 

y  districts    

11*74 

onth  Wales 

12*96 

:ing  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age  during  the  last  ten 
the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not 
nore  favourable,  but  more  equal  than  those  for  all  persons  : — 


Districts. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum.              Mean. 

oolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs)  

11*38 

9*61 

1000 

8*86                  9*86 

y  districts    

8*27                  8*58 

outh  Wales 

8*51                9  01 

ning  to  deaths  under  5  years,  which  may  be  generally  termed  the 
'  infantile  life,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the 
nd  suburbs  will  be  found  : — 


Districts. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

poli*  (Sydney  and  suburbs) 
*y  districts 

61*74 
33*21 
41*68 

37*30 
26*23 
2980 

4904 
29*59 

onth  Wales 

35*82 

» lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one.  The 
mm  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  metropolis  exceeded  the  maximum 
I  the  country  by  4*09  per  thousand,  and  the  mean  rate  of  the  country 
nly  three-fifths  of  the  metropolitan.     When  the  circumstances  of 

the  country  districts  are  considered,  the  distance  sick  persons  are 
ed  from  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  which  sickness 
ids,  the  full  meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  for 
an,  will  best  be  understood.  No  more  potent  argument  could  be 
ced  as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  colony  than  the  statement 

death-rates  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 
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All  si 

to  the  co* 

there  is  ■ 
children 
on  the  ci 
in  the  i 
thousand 
compiled 
since  1ST 


on,  however,  in  regard  to  the  low  dcath-mta 

List  rk-i  s.    Si >  far  as  Syd  ney  and  tta  salntr-fa*  «rt  _ 

ie  for  congratulation  ;  OB  t-l-io  contrary,  the  rale 

ter  years  drop  into  the  MM  form*  n  patbetrc  con 

on  of  the  colony-     Taking  U  period  emhn 

,    i he   death  rate  of   children   under  5  ymrm   was  J*J 

m  the  metropolis.     The  following  ffuimjucnnkl  taMe  lm»  I 

in  order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  km*  taken 


period. 


Mc'trojjolU         Country  IHiirtrill 


New  Smb**^L 


P 


:r> 

12  77 

1876-80 

IM!0! 

188! 

mr  ,  , 

IS4Q 

isnii  yo 

17'TW 

1  1  « 

14  4S 

11  73 

]«06 

i3  6a 

nc; 

Ow^ 

l*m 

1871  T 

lfr»         i 

w.-ao 

12-S2 

0*88 

LSSl-85 

LS-ft 

!>;.o 

JSSli    -Ml 

IO-» 

NM!I 

USIIUU5 

*>5w 

1*63 

mu 

i  m 

«-77 

lfntf*r5  ymr*. 


1871-75     < 

66*28 

3055 

3978 

1876-80 

77*45 

35  80 

46-36 

1881-85 

7335 

35-99 

46*63 

1886-90      i 

5812 

3168 

40*04 

1891-95 

45-32 

29-78 

34  58 

1896           | 

37  85 

28-26 

31-24 

A  remarkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of 
metropolis,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country 
rate  showed  an  increase  during  the  second  quinquennial  per 
particularly  amongst  infant  lives.  The  third  period  is  marked  b 
slight  recovery,  but  this  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking  decline  in 
death-rate  of  1886-90.  In  the  last  quinquennial  period,  for  1891- 
the  general  rate  for  the  country  districts  showed  a  farther  ti 
decline  ;  but  this  was  due  to  the  proportionately  smaller  numfca 
deaths  amongst  children  under  5  years,  the  death-rate  of  perNflS  4 
that  age  being  slightly  higher  than  in  the  previous  quinqorrHMJ 
The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  in  the  metropolitan  and^M 
districts  during  ten  years  ;  the  tigures  for  previous  years  wiH  kwl 
in  earlier  editions  of  this  book.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
found  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  and  in  the  second  the  ] 
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of                                         rs  and   of   persons 

that   age,  as 

•pulation  :- — 

1 

Children  unJor  f»  jeura. 

Persons  over  5  years. 

Mrtrnpoti*. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

MjtTOflOttl, 

Country.    1      N.S.W. 

Number  of  Deaths, 

- 

8,tt 

5,620 

2,948 

4,880 

7,858 

H 

odd 

11172 

6,207 

S9 

8,*2$4 

8>0! 

•!»9 

5,174 

-73 

1 

770 

008 

848 

8,442 

0.510 

76 

2 

9,583 

3 

7,072 

988 

* 

'13 

3,440 

^ 

a.aio 

<;tU9 

866 

to 

$,891 

-14 

1,000  of   Population, 

17 

96 

1 

vj 

SI  88 

1 1  .'is 

* 

m  ;  i 

41158 

10*86 

S47 

10 

8-55 

8*97 

*9 

39  iO 

1077 

9*61 

1000 

r- 

41 

83*08 

886 

8'33 

851 

33  07 

l<04 

9-34 

8*67 

40 

8*77 

9i2 

8« 

»e 

38-28 

3124 

9*58 

986 

8*58 

901 

foil                                the  number  of  ehih 

oolis  and  country,  and  the  proj: 

ortion  per  thousand 

Tl                                lately  vj                 he  pr 

oportion  of  children 

i  :  — 

* 

Country  DUtricti. 

New  South  Wales, 

Per  1,000 

Death* 

Per  1,000 

Deaths 

un«J- 

birth* 

under  L 

tiUL 

s90 

HO  '8 

86-3 

105  9 

^M 

88*1 

4,271 

110*8 

B 

172  4 

99  0 

M 

125-3 

■ 

240 

4,o; 

101 

»i 

616 

4,691 

^1 

H3 

^B 

98*2 

4,640 

97  0 

93-7 

4,106 

1,710 

139*0 

2,725 

112*6 

4,4J 

lt.ro 

06*8 

I1M 

2   T 

$& 
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.    A  more  precise  classification  of  the  ages  of  the  4t435  ohildr 
year,  who  died  in  1896,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ap* 


Kptropoll*.       Country. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,*.**  ..... 

2  months   ........ 

3  „       

4  „       « 

6  £  . 

T  ,, - 

8  ..  » 

9  „  ........ 

10  , ™, 

11  „       


Total, 


452 
167 

179 

14  S 
131 
106 
134 

84 

79 

SI 


1,710 


253 
227 

eis 

181 
157 
141 

m 


&tf» 


Xe«  South 
WaIa 


UN 

400 

S49 

316 
Ml 

241 
Lflfl 
184 
14* 


4,435 


The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  infant  foa 
is  always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country  district* 
experience  of  this  colony  is  somewhat  similar,     But  (hough  ih 
ditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  favourable  in  the  country  di 
than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  necessarily  the  case  here.     In  sf 
scattered  communities,  such  as  the  country  districts  of  New  Soetfc 
mainly  comprise,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  ehM 
tender  years  articles  which  in  towns  are  considered,  and  right 
almost  necessaries  of  life.     Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the>  cool 
which   seem   incidental   to  towns,   the  death-rate  of   children 
naturally  be  expected  to  be,  so  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned, 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.     That  such  is  not  the  case  is  e 
from  the  foregoing  table.       But  compared  with  the  rates  of 
mortality  in  the  other  colonies,  and  in  England  and  France,  tl 
New  South  Wales  seem  very  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  on  ref 
to  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  calculat 
a  period  of  ten  years  ended  1896  : —  _ 


Country. 


Deaths  <>i 

chlMrcD  under 

1  yrmr  per  1 ,000 


New  South  Wales 

Sydney  and  suburbs 
Country  districts  .... 

Victoria  ..................... 

Queensland     ,.......,. 

South  Australia     _  ...... 

Western  A  na  tralia    


112-2 

143  0 

95*6 

119-0 

108'8 

132$ 


Tasmania 
N'-w  Zealand 
England  and  Wales 
London 

Scotland 
France 


*  to  je*ri  *od«i  ins. 

The  general  salubrity  of  the  colony  may  be  taken  as  well  i 
.and  if  the  deaths  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  am* 
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,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
ny,  New  South  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  comparison 
f  country. 

comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise 
tural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
1  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
u  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
>  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was, 
*,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted ;  for 
through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no 
,rt  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  arose,  primarily 
•ectly,  from  diseases  which   sanitary   precautions   might   have 

the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not  much 
je  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  the  Austra- 
;olonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however,  do  not  present 
iformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  for  1896  : — 
20-65;  Hobart,  16-17;  Melbourne,  15-81;  Adelaide,  1466; 
e,  14-17  ;  Sydney,  13-66;  and  Wellington,  10-97.  Of  course 
urbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in  these  calculations. 
ed  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  result  is  generally 
3le  to  Australasia.      The  following  table  shows  the  mean  death- 

the  chief  Australasian,  European,  and  American  cities  for  a 
f  years  : — 

Australasia. 
Annual  Annual  Annual 

Death-rate.  Death-rate.  Death-rate. 

Sydney 1543 

Wellington    14*20 


Birmingham 19*80 

Portsmouth  1970 

Bristol    19*60 

Brighton    19*00 


...  21-45 

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

United  Kingc 

Plymouth     

Newcastle    

Sheffield  

London   

Edinburgh  

Continental  Ex 
Paris     

.  1717 
.  15-47 

lorn. 
.  22-30 
.  21-80 
.  21-60 
21  10 
20-20 

20*72 

le     

...  18*88 
...  27-10 

1  

:er   

...  26-70 
...  2610 
...  25*50 
...  2530 

iburg  .. 
th  "!"!.'. 

...  51*40 
...  37*40 
...  35-20 
...  32*80 
..    32-50 
...  32-30 

irope. 
.  28*60 

Berlin  

Rome    

Cologne    

Leipsic    

Stockholm   

Hamburg     

Brussels    

America. 

New  Orleans   

Toronto  

Baltimore 

27  60 
26*80 
26*20 
2610 
24*70 
24*50 
23*90 

22*70 
21-50 
2110 

k"".'..Z 

...  30-60 
...  29*00 

...  37*20 
...  26-20 
...  25-60 
...  23*50 

Amsterdam    23*70 

Rotterdam   23*30 

Venice    22*70 

The  Hague    2240 

Copenhagen  22*10 

Geneva  21*20 

Christiania   18*80 


Philadelphia 20*30 

St.  Louis     19*30 

San  Francisco    18*10 
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This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  a*  tJa«  rate  for  S; 
is  swollen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  rears*  whose  111 
needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 

The  following  labia  shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all 
the  year  18DG :— 


Age  Groups. 

«- 

r™*".  |     ~- 

Under  3  months    .....  ...... 

1,145 

m 

tjm 

3  mouths  and  under  6  ,„ 

566 

m 

1.054 

6        »              m      12  .. 

713 

m 

1,311 

1  year  ,,....„,.,,.,,.,,,.,.<• 

400 

421 

HO 

2  years 

141 

159 

0  0 

3y„    ...: .;:.:.::: 

77 
65 

so 

70 

101 

+ 

10S 

5  years  Mid  under  10 

225 

104 

419 

10      ,t         „     w...  ., 

160 

114 

15     „       „    an.i.H 

247 

on 

454 

20  years     ..... ..... 

52 

00 

IDS 

21  years  and  under  25 

210 

224 

430 

25         „            „       30 

mi 

ooo 

no 

30        „            ,(      35...... 

377 

241 

61$ 

85        „            „      40..., 

410 

298 

TO 

40        „            ,(      ff^ 

415 

no 

641 

45        M            „      50...... 

437 

215 

643 

50        „            „      HUW 

460 

000 

OH 

55        ,(            „      60..,..T 

469 

255 

731 

60        „           Z      65   ... 

562 

270 

M 

65        „            ,,      70 

504 

234 

739 

70        „           „      75 

409 

250 

OH 

75        „            w      80 

393 

248 

641 

80        „            „      85...... 

262 

153 

415 

85         ii             ,,       vQ  ....> 

127 

91 

218 

90        it            „      95...... 

34 

27 

61 

95        „            „    100 

14 

O 

23 

100  years  and  upwards...... 

Not  stated  (adults)   ., 

3 

2 

5 

5 

6 

Total - 

9,256 

MBO 

15,839 

nwii 


The  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  wtoJ 
during  the  year  was  2,022,  and  of  these  1,242  were  males  and  780f*ss1 
There  were  1,300  between  the  ages  of  70  and  HO  years;  633 b00 
80  anil  90  years;  84  between  90  and  100  years ;  and  5  centeoHl 
One  male,  aged  100,  died  at  Blayney  ;  o  rather,  aged  100,  at  HiDgP 
and  one,  aged  104r  at  Pie  ton.  One  female,  aged  102,  died  at  NsRO 
mul  another,  aged  102,  at  Young.  The  birthplace  of  thi 
mentioned  was  England,  while  the  other  two  males,  and  b 
were  born  in  Ireland, 
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next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  persons  dying 
colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  average  age 
te  who  were  over  5  years  of  age : — 


Hales. 

Females. 

Year. 

All  Ages. 

Over  6  years. 

All  Ayes. 

Over  6  years. 

1887 

2933 

46*95 

24-31 

44*53 

1888 

29*44 

48  11 

23*42 

44*01 

1889 

29  32 

48-33 

23-07 

44-83 

1890 

30-08 

47*62 

25-48 

45-52 

1891 

31-50 

49*58 

27-08 

45-90 

1892 

30-26 

48  03 

24-69 

43-89 

1893 

2862 

49*01 

23*98 

4510 

1894 

32-76 

51  03 

28-56 

48-76 

1895 

33-49 

5055 

28-02 

46*91 

1896 

33-34 

50*30 

27*88 

47  19 

Mean  of  10  yean... 

3081 

48-95 

25-65 

45*66 

birthplaces  of  the  61,945  persons  who  died  in  New  South  Wales 
;  the  four  years  1893-6,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


irthpiaces. 

I 

* 

1 

I 

Birthplaces. 

i 
3 

fe 

I 

san  Colonies- 
South  Wales.... 
*ia 

19,100 
762 
182 
806 
8 
158 
118 

17,068 
546 
163 
248 
6 
111 
101 

36,168 
1,298 
345 
558 
14 
269 
219 

European  Countries  and 
Dependencies — 
German  Empire    .... 
France 

569 

129 

85 

55 

68 

201 

289 

201 
25 

4 
9 
6 
6 
30 

770 

nsknrl 

154 

a  Australia   .... 
ern  Australia  . . 

Austria-Hungary  .... 
Russia 

89 
64 

*nia    

Italy 

78 

Zealand 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 
Other  Countries  .... 

Total 

207 
269 

"otal 

20,828 

18,243 

38,866 

1,298 

280 

1,676 

ingdotn 

6,009 

248 

1,812 

8,605 

3,448 

89 

848 

2,884 

10,352 

337 

2,660 

6,489 

Other  Foreign  Countries 
China   

530 

12 

6 

181 

11 
40 

1 

82 

3 
6 

1 

531 

md 

Other  Asiatic  Coun- 
tries   

id  

12 

African  Countries .... 

United  States 

South  American  Coun- 
tries   

5 

otal    

12,574 

7,264 

19,838 

213 

fish  Possessions 

86 
28 

75 
88 
40 

40 
17 

11 
10 
14 

126 
45 

86 
48 
54 

14 

Polynesia 

46 

is  Possessions.. 
1  American  Pos- 

Total    

779 

42 

821 

Born  at  Sea 

Birthplace  not  stated    . . 

Total    

Indies    

Foaseastans . . . . 

89 
852 

42 
62 

81 
404 

4sd 

267 

92 

859 

85,980 

26,015 

61,945 

66a 

Of  theft  145  persons,  38,866  were  natives  of 

will  be  seen       il  in  404  cases  the  birthplace  of  the 
stated.     Of        *   remaining   22,675   person*,   information 
respecting  tne   ength  of  residence  in  Australasia  of   21,409,  and 
the  pui -tic ill an>  given,  the  following  table  baa  been  compiled : — 


LetiffU)  of  it*tH«ictt 
jp  AujftrBJakiui  CftLome*. 

Itta 

Fm*]& 

m 

>*-i»i 

tJ»der 

A-ImIK 

TotaL 

A4*Ma 

TOCAI 

Under  1  year   „...,.......». 

32 

221 

If 

39 

50 

Cf 

1  year  and  under    5 

as 

471 

M 

un 

!v' 

6  yearn  and  under  10  -.... 

ip 

890 

54 

447 

501 

k* 

10        „            „      15 

44 

l,2Sk 

,338 

44 

594 

tt 

U» 

15        „            „      20„.„. 

18 

1 

,029 

11 

437 

M 

20  years  and  upwards 

3,1 

1,948 

"• 

5.673 

5,*73 

IMS)    | 

Total .......... 

165 

13,741 

13,006 

152 

7,351 

7,503 

Jl.M    | 

Amongst  the  persons  whose  term  of  residence  is  set  down  as  20  j 
and  upwards,  are  included  a  native  of  England  who  bad  resided  m 
Australasian  colonies  for  90  years  ;  three  natives  of  England  win 
been  living  in  the  colonies  for  80  years ;  a  native  of  Wales  who  hid  \ 
living  in  the  colonies  for  85  years  ;  a  native  of  Scotland  who  had  am 
84  years  ago  ;  and  six  natives  of  Ireland  of  whom  one  had  lived  in  1 
colonies  for  88  years,  one  for  84  years,  and  two  each  for  S3 
years  respectively.  Of  the  2,397  persons  born  in  foreign  ■ 
died  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  four  years  1893-d,  i 
lived  in  the  colonies  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  average  number  of  children  born  to  each  married  coupte 
been  given  on  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter.  A  further  1 
has  been  made  with  the  object  of  showing  the  average  numb 
children  who  survive  their  parents  in  families  of  various  skis*. 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  that  in  every  group  the  an 
children  surviving  their  fathers  appears  larger  than  the  nt 
viving  their  mothers.     This  is  due  to  the  more  frequent  re-m 
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the  children  resulting  from  all  marriages  being  included  in 
le: — 


Number  of  Children 
in  Family. 

Number  of  Children  out  of  100  Families 
who  will  survive— 

their  Father. 

their  Mother. 

1 

87 

82 

2 

166 

157 

3 

241 

231 

4 

320 

304 

5 

388 

381 

6 

468 

449 

7 

542 

525 

8 

615 

593 

9 

681 

659 

10 

746 

704| 

11 

824 

795 

12 

873 

826 

13 

041 

832 

14 

962 

885 

15 

1,036 

989 

16  and  more 

1,055 

907 

average  number  of  children  who  survive  one  of  their  parents 


Causes  of  Death. 

system  of  classifying  causes  of  death  proposed  by  the  late  Dr. 
m  Fair,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Marc  d'Espine,  which 
a  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  for  over  a 
r  of  a  century,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  abandoned  in 
•  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  Dr.  Fair's  successor  at 
eneral  Register  Office,  London,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  of 
cation  determined  upon  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
e  of  Physicians,  London ;  and  whilst  the  latter  system  includes 
important  deviations  from  the  former,  the  changes  on  the  whole 
the  direction  of  amplification,  so  that  the  admirable  system 
Farr  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  new  classification. 
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The  number  of  death*  in  New  Sootli  I 
the  year  1896  is  here  given,  together  with  the  proportion  whsdn 
class  bears  to  the  total : — 


dun. 

GbusMof  Death. 

Under  &  r«n 

Md 

M«Ie>  |F«oiO^ 

M^|l 

|- 

t 

Specific    febrile    or    zymotic 
diseases   ....,.......*... 

801 

8 

38 

158 

342 

1,447 

141 

44$ 

611 

9 

35 

158 

365 

1,218 

107 

$47 

km 

109 
1,088 

537 
2,776 

922 

98 

180    8J8I 
99        tt 

U4I 

n. 

Parasitic  rtiimioi    .............. 

•  # 

in. 

Dietetic  diseases    i    4  u  i  uLiiaJ 

30      Bt 

in 

IV. 

Constitutional  diseases  111(1,m 

sa  ■.*.-■«    hi 

v. 

Developmental  diseases.*.*,, ,.,» 

1.W2       HI 

VI. 

Local  diseases  ,  +  i, ,, ktt ,,,,.,.,,.. , 

l,*82   7,33      *m 

VIII. 

Violence    ..*... 

Ill-defined  and  not    specified 

causes  .,.,..,,,,,..,....,.**..*,*.. 

96  J    818 

*« 

All  causes  ............... 

3.175 

UB 

6,081  1  3.8^3  15,839 

Z*« 

Ctaw  /. — Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic 
Order  1.  Miasmatic   Diseases* — Chicken-pox,  3  ; 


,4; 

influenza,  202 ;  whooping-cough,  100 ;  diphtheria,  188  f  oazvbro-fpiMl 
simple  continued  fever,  5 ;  typhoid,  enteric  fever,  509, 

Order  2.  Diarrheal  Diseases. — Cholera,  cholera  infantum,  98  $   dmrri 
dysentery,  92. 

Order  3.  Malarial  Diseams.^-Umdtimat  fever,  3 ;  intermit****  fcvmv  aa^fc  If  ] 
bed  heri,  3. 

Order  4.  Zoogenous  Diseases,— Splenic  fever,  1. 

Order  5.   FenereoJ  Diseases. — Syphilis  (including  congenita]),  54  ;  stiiutsfi  d 
urethra,  5, 

Order  6.    S^nfiG  BL*ca*tsr—  Phagedena,  1  ;  erysipelas,  27  ;  py*tni*,  I 
43  ;  puerperal  fever,  81. 

Class  II — Parasitic  Diseases. 

Thrush,  1G  ;  hydatid  disease,  50  ;  worms,  1. 

Class  1 1 7.— Dietetic  Disease** 
Starvation,  privation,  23  ;  want  of  breast  milk,  OS  ;  scurvy,  4 ;  intemperific*-* 
ia\   chronic  alcoholism,  86;    (ft)   delirium  tremens,  29;    (c)  opium 
surfeit  (over-eating J,  1. 

Class  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases, 
Rheumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  02  ;  rheumatism,  35  ;  gout,  17  I 
1H  ;  cancer,  (121  ;  talies  mcscntcrica,  178  ;  tubercular  meningitis  (acute  aval* 
ocphulusj,  108  ;  phthisis,  1,027  \  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  #J 
purpura,  hemorrhagic1  diathesis,  8 ;  amemia,  chlorosis,  leacocythrrota,  St} 
diabetes  mc-Hitus,  39  ;  leprosy,  6. 

Class  F. — Developmental  Diseases, 
Premature  birth,  453;  atelectasis,  50  j  cyanosis,  48;  spina  bifida,  19;  iBfJ 
forate  ami*,  7  ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  3  ;  other  congenital  defects,  25;  old  age,  Ws% 

Class  VI.— Local  Diseases. 
Orilor  I.   Di*ta*t*  of  the  Nfrr&m  System. — Inflammation  of  the 
membranes,  189 ;  apoplexy,  303  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  35  j 


bermplsm^WH 
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♦analysis . .-.  ,  insanity,  genera]  piual ys. 

isease  of  the  spinal  cord,  76  ;  congestion  of  bruin,  40  j 
diseases  (undefined),  41. 

the  Organs  of  0ptc\  -Otitis,  otorrhea,  disease 

,  isUxis,   disease   of   the  nose,  3;   ophthalmia,  disease   of  the 

y  System.— -End*  valvular  disease, 

►pbyof  heart,  5;  angina  pectoris,  *26  ;  syneop' 

i>oliamf    thrombosis,    28  j  6  ; 

lis,  36  ;    croup. 
vnx  and  trachea,  21  ;  a*i  Witts, 

the   lungs,  84  ;    pi  ';    others,  and 

i.und. 

.—Stomatitis,  49  : 

.  qitii  sea  of 

ition  of  intestine,  83  ;    it 
ire   or  strangulation  of   in1  ;   intussu 

itonitia,  137;  ascites,  17  ; 
if  li\.  congestion  of  liver,  20;  other 

ceases  of 

it's  diseaae, 
easion  of  Ul  -ilculiis,  10;   hacmaturia,  8;  diseases 

ts,  aud  kidney  19. 

nan  disease,  19;  diseases 
14;  disorders  of  n  .ibsccas,  3; 

Parturition. — Abortion,    11;    miscarriage,   27;    pueqieral 
alsions,  27  ;  placenta  pr;  ug,  30 ;   phlegmasia 

: tsil tic*  of  childbirth,  61. 

fh&  Organ*  of  Locomotion  >  —  Caries,  necrosis,  1G  ;  arthritis, 
sate,  8  :  curvature  of  spir.. 
of  thi    Integumtnta  <i  ;   pblej 

t*rf  bed  sores,  4  j  <rxnati 

nhot 
Wurns,  114  ;  scalds,  25  ;  sunstroke,  253;  lig] 
i » sect,   5;    drow  :  suffocation,  61]  in; 

10:   - 

1  ;  bitten  injury  by  bullock,  1  ;  dunking 

iting  unripe  fruit,  1. 

33  :  manslaughter,  9  ;  justifiable  homici*. 
■  0  ;  cut,  st 
n^,  8  ing  from  a  height,  3  ;  dynamite,   1  ;  going  in  front  of 

d  Hanging,  1. 
'  Death*  not  —round  drowned,  6, 

ChtKs  Fill. — lit  dt  fined  and  not  Sjtecified  Causes. 

debility,  inanitr  mortification,   I J   tumour 

lined  and  not  specified  causes,  13. 

Males,  9,256  ;  Females,  6,583.     Total,  15,839. 
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From  regoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  accident*! 

out    of  jration,    the    number    of    death »   from    pbthisU 

colony  1896  was  greater  than  that   from   any   other  Asa 

The  moi  from  this  cause  was,  however,  lower  than  tile  **m 

rate  of  the  pi  ^ceding  ten  years,  the  expected  number  of  deaths  be 
1,185,  as  against  an  actual  experience  of  1,027.  The  fatal  cam 
cancer  were,  on  the  contrary,  621,  as  against  an  expectation  of  I 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding  decade,  but  the  rate  in  K 
South  Wales  during  the  period  18&7-96  was  only  0-412  per  tfeow 
of  populati  is  compared  with  0*672  in  England  and  Wastes  dtt 
the  period        6-95* 

The  folk,**    ig  are  the  principal  causes  of  death,  arranged  in  or 
of  fatality;—  s 


Accidents  *.,..,.,.„,,. ....... 

Phthisis  ,mm«. 

Enteritis,...,.........,,.,,.,, „.... 

Old  age  ..„. Mt , 

Uiairhcra    ,..,..„..,.,...„,.,..., 

Pneumonia,,,.,.,,,. .............. 

Atrophy,       debility,       inanition 

(infants) _. 78* 

Cancer,.,...,,,,,,,...,., „....       62 

Heart     disease     (exclusive     of 
endocarditis,  pericarditis  sad 

aneurism)    ,..,  „  .„,„,,.,<,,       Wi" 

Convulsions    ,.„, 

Bronchitis    ,., ,.«..„.„ ,... 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever  .,,,....,...  dot 
Prematura  birth  ,,.,.,.,.,,,,.,....,.  453 
Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  ...       351 

Apoplexy 303 

Bright's  disease     293 

Diseases  of  the  urinary   system 
(exclusive  of  Bright's  disease) . . .      281 

Liver  diseases    258 

Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  ...      249 

Influenza    202 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 

membranes 189 

Suicide    182 

Tabes  mesenterica    176 

Diphtheria 168 

Hemiplegia,  brain  paralysis  161 

Malformations  (atelectasis,  cyano- 
sis, spina  bifida,  Ac. )  157 

Pleurisy 139 

Peritonitis 137 

Intemperance    117 

Tubercular      meningitis      (acute 

hydrocephalus)      108 

Asthma,  emphysema  105 

Whooping-cough  100 

Cholera,  cholera  infantum 99 

Epilepsy     97 


)y*entcry      ,, 

lens,  obstruction  of  intestine  r ... . 
Xseaaea  of  stomach. , ,  ... 
Congestion  of  the  lungs  ,_., 
J  Ice  ratios  of  intestine  ... 
Jisanity,  general  paralysis  of  tat 

insane ..,.,,..*„*..  ....,_. 

Croup.. .*,.*.«_« 

Vneurifltn  ,..„. „„„.„.„.„..»►.  *. 
Paraplegia,  diseases!  of  tpaisl  ood 

rubercuSosis,  scrofula     *..„.. 

»V ant  of  breast  milk  ....... „. .  - ... 

iheumatic  fever  and  rhcnmat;«n 

of  heart  ... „..- 

Anaemia  .chlorosis,  leucocyte  amis 

Hydatids    *.. 

Syphilis  (including  oonge&xtaU... 

Dentition  

Scarlet  fever     

Pyaemia,  septicaemia    

Dropsy  

Congestion  of  brain 

Hernia   

Diabetes  mellitns     - 

Dyspepsia — 

Laryngitis 

Rheumatism 

Softening  of  the  brain    

Murder 

Lung  disease  (undefined)  

Intussusception  of  * 

Erysipelas    

Pnvation,  starvation 

Paralysis  agitans 

Gall-stones    

Ovarian  disease    

Rickets 

Gout  

Ascites 

Thrush  

Caries,  necrosis.. . 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 
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low  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  due  to  each  class  of 
te  daring  the  eight  years  ended  1896  : — 


cd  utd  not 

Led  c»* 

OtAl     . 


1889, 


1*97 


2,01a 

1.277 
1*110 

in 


14,790 


0-43 
1U5 

13  "W 

8fl3 
14-71 
T'60 

0-23 


100-00 


r 


2*34 

OTO 

0  21 


1-SO 

020 

1*04 
0-M 


1380 


1*00. 


71 

um 

1.322 
5,6*7 
1,103 

830 


M»ttl 


I 


1422 
O-Sfl 
1*06 

M 
MO 
ail 

6-S4 


I" 


1*H. 


184 
0*00 

U-21 

i*ao 
1-20 

0-73 


2,917 

212 

5,141 

1,489 

7,WH 
1,1*15 

1,003 


f 


IttO 


10,190 


17*01 
034 

130 

13*16 

914 
«|*ft 

T'lfi 

0'lS 


u§«o 


Is 

i1 


2T.f, 
0-O5 
0'tO 

ISO 

f.  H 
1*02 

0-88 


IS92. 


MM 

204 

2,051 

1,347 
6,527 
1,138 

1.027 


14  '24  14,410 


1403 
O'40 
l'« 

1432 

0-35 
43-20 
3t» 

TIM 


100*A> 


! 


1-71 
0-00 

0  17 

1?* 

Hi 

6 '33 
0  0g 

Q"S7 


11*20 


1  of  Death. 


1803. 


! 


r 


1894. 


* 


I1 


1895. 


i 


'I 

0k 


1896. 


8» 

0* 


febrile,   of 
tic  " 


itution* 

Hi    ....... 

ppmeutftl 


i*d  tirf  not 
Mouse 

'''Ail      M 


£.391 

87 
132 

2,143 

1,449 

1,133 

m 


18-06 
0*34 
0-82 

WW 


44-00 
7-07 


0-14 


5-Sft 
0*07 
Oil 

ITT 

1*20 

01»4 


74 
100 

2,135 

1,410 

3,84] 
1,004 


10,022 


100-00  13-24  15,170 


17*26 
0-4D 
ll10 

14-08 

0-33 
45-10 
7-20 

6'40 


t*12  2.229 
Of*}  m 
O'JS  J     100 

I 
1-73    2,160 

I 
113    1,480 
5  63    0,800 
O'80    1,123 

0*00       734 


14-04 

0  40 

1  Hi 


0-02 
40-24 

mm 


12-20  |14,014 


1  > 
o  ■•<>,; 
i.-n; 

I-:.: 

1-17 

B*46 
OHO 

O'SS 


£,28« 

73 

212 


1,402 
7,323 

1,^7 


843 


14-43 
0*40 
1-34 


44*24 

816S 

635 


1-78 
0*00 

010 

1?4 

11s 
5-00 

1-00 
0-05 


1170. 


ISaffiKriM.    12  3" 


Deaths  from  Cancer. 

b  diseases  which  deserve  special  mention,  although  they  are  not 
[j  the  three  which  claim  most  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
nicer,  phthisis,  and  heart  disease.  During  the  year  1896  there 
621  fatal  cases  of  cancer,  as  compared  with  556  in  the  preceding 
and  516  in  1894. 
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For  a  &r  of  years  deaths  from  cancer  bare  been  more  nun 

among  than  among  females  ;   thus  in   1894,  308  male  an 

female  ;  in  1695,  311  male  and  245  female  deaths ;  and  in 

327  mi.        294  female  deaths,     The  ages  of  the  621   person* 

died  in  36  ranged  from  lens  than  1 0  to  over  90  years.  Of  the 
number,  108  were  born  ill  Australasia;  while  of  the  remainder 
had  been  resident  in  the  colonies  for  20  years  or  more  ;  39,  betwe 
and  20  yearn;  37,  between  10  and  15  years;  17,  between  5  hi 
years  \  3,  for  4  years ;  2  for  3  years ;  1,  for  2  years  j  I,  fori; 
and  5  for  less  than  1  year. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  Xew  I 
Wales  much  faster  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  is 


populatioo.     All  fatal  case. 

the  interval  the  proportion  ] 

trebled,     For  the  five  yrars, 

thousand,  while  in  1892-96  i 

more  skilful  diagnosis  of  late 

account  for  part  of  the  increa 

made  on  thii  score t  it  will  be  iuu  d  that  the  spread  of 

dread  reality,  demanding  very  serious  attention.     The  following  i 

shows  the  deaths  since  1856t  with  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  | 

lation : — 


n  recorded  since  1$56(  and  di 
nd  of  the  population  has  practi 
60,  the  proportion  was  0*M 
044  per  thousand.  Posribf 
especially  of  internal  cancer, 
jt  when  every  allowanoe  his 


fear. 

Death*. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population, 

Year. 

Death* 

Prr  1,000 

of 
Papula  tkin. 

Teat. 

1856 

32 

014 

1870 

113 

0*23 

issi 

233 

« 

1857 

38 

0*13 

1871 

127 

0-25 

1885 

967 

01 

1858 

37 

0  11 

1872 

140 

028 

xm 

333 

OS 

18S9 

^ 

014 

1873 

159 

0*29 

1887 

354 

91 

1860 

00 

018 

1874 

153 

028 

ISBB 

404 

91 

18G1 

0s 

019 

1875 

J  81 

0-31 

1889 

393 

o: 

1862 

73 

020 

1876 

168 

0*27 

1890 

392 

Oi 

i960 

76 

0*20 

1677 

167 

027 

1891 

516 

W 

1864 

83 

0*22 

1878 

101 

0*29 

1892 

510 

u< 

1865 

88 

0-22 

1879 

171 

025 

1993 

^'' 

tH 

i860 

105 

0*25 

1880 

239 

0-33 

1804' 

516 

ti 

1867 

112 

0'26 

J  SSI 

216 

0*28 

1895 

556 

<N 

1868 

MS 

026 

1882 

215 

0-27 

1896 

en 

W 

1869 

119 

(jj-, 

1883 

215 

0*26 

i 

WM 

DEATHS  FROM  PHTHISIS  AND  HEART  DISEASE. 
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Deaths  prom  Phthisis. 

deaths  from  phthisis  whkh  occurred  during  1896  included 
md  414  females,  whose  ages  are  shown  in  the  foil  owing 


i          1  Deaths.  II          Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

Age  Groups.          |  Deaths. 

5    1 

14  years 

6 
4 
13 
8 
15 
19 
27 
24 
23 
22 
26 
142 

SO  years  and  under  B& 

35    „              r-          ; 

117 

15    

116 

16    „     

40    ,. 
45    ,. 
50    „ 
55    „ 
60    „ 
65    „ 
70    „ 

45 
60 
55 

m 

05 

i° 
76 

99 

17    „     

76 

18    „     

07 

19    „     

50 

20    „     

51 

21    , 

20 

22    „     

13 

23    „     

78    „     »* 

X 

24  „      

25  years  and  under  30 

Total 

i.ih: 

ralian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  persons  suffering 
nary  diseases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ithisis  visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these 
isx,  stages  of  the  disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence 
ay.  It  may  be  said  that  during  those  years  for  which 
is  available,  about  6  J  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of  eon- 
3re  those  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  had  not 
e  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1896  show  that  out  of  the 
is  who  died  from  phthisis,  539  were  natives  of  Australasia  ; 
>re  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies  for  20  years 
s  ;  60,  for  15  years  and  under  20 ;  111,  for  10  years  and 
ind  71,  for  5  years  and  under  10  ;  while  9  persons  died  of 
ing  the  fifth  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  colonies ;  4  during 
ear  ;  6  during  the  third  year;  10  during  the  second  year ; 
rig  the  first  year. 

Deaths  from  Heart  Disease. 

om  heart  disease  numbered  1,034  during  the  year  1896, 
lales  and  377  females.     Their  ages  are  shown  below  : — 


i. 

Deaths. 

Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

24 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
7 
3 
2 
7 
7 

3 

10 

6 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

83 

36 

57 

60 

80 

50  years  and  under  SB 

&5    „               » 

60    „ 

65    „               „         7" 

70  „           „       n 

75    „               „          80 

80    „               ., 

ss  ,.        „     m 

90    „     

96 

17    , 

1-2D 

18    „     

112 

19    „     

115 

20    „ 

78 

21    „     

69 

22    

ffl 

23    , 

1 

24    , 

25  years  and  under  30 
30    „               ,.         35 
35    „                           40 
40    „               „          45 
45    „                           50 

90    tt     

1 

Total    J 

i.r:t 
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The  number  of  new  arrivals  among  the  1,034  pei*oi*i  *nv 
the  preceding  table  was  small.  Seven  persons  died  during  the  tint  jm 
of  residence  in  Australasia  ;  2  during  the  second  year ;  4  dcuiDf  ta- 
third  year  ;  6  during  the  fourth  year;  and  3  during  the  Jtfcli  war; 
22  persons  had  been  residing  in  th©  colonies  from  5  to  10  yetf*;  MfiM 
10  to  15  years  ;  61  from  15  to  20  years;  and  55$  persona  20  ren«d 
upwards.  Of  1 1  persons  the  length  of  residence  was  not  known,  ial 
303  were  natives  of  Australasia. 


Diseases  of  Nervous  JSyhtkh. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  unhappy  effects  wW*A 
our  increasing  civilisation  has  upon  the  health  of  the  Guiuiiitiniti',  and  d 
the  large  increase  of  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  br.nii.  Th**  atalkiica  of 
deaths  show  quite  tbe  contrary.  Apopiex  y ,  G  f  u  1 1  [  M IJf ,  raid  other  dktam 
of  tbe  nervous  system  do  not  now  show  so  many  fatal  ca*e§  a*  fanntfij 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  This  will  readily  be  j*rn  from  tk 
following  table,  which  covers  the  whole  period  during  which 
tdon  has  been  in  force  : — 
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Year 

Deattm 

1,000  or 
population. 

Te*r, 

Pratt* 

1.0oa  of 

popuUtton. 

v.  m 

DtmOifL 

M*«rf 

1856 

489 

2 -OS 

1870 

947 

1-93 

1884 

1.809 

°* 

1857 

79*2 

267 

1871 

984 

|-!»t 

L880 

1,940 

» 

1  s:,s 

OtM) 

287 

1872 

1,145 

217 

1886 

1,809 

I* 

1859 

968 

256 

1873 

1J80 

2-17 

1HS7 

1,975 

VC 

18410 

884 

2«68 

1874 

1,385 

2-24 

ISKS 

1,©« 

1* 

ISO  I 

736 

2-08 

1875 

1,307 

2-91 

1889 

1,671 

157 

1862 

916 

253 

1878 

1,293 

214 

1890 

l.SM\ 

IIS 

1SB3 

Bflfl 

233 

1877 

1,245 

1-98 

1891 

1  j>j\ 

11$ 

1664 

855 

2*22 

1878 

1,427 

2  17 

1892 

1,589 

\u 

1805 

822 

205 

1870 

1,380 

2*00 

wm 

urn 

1  a 

IftM 

bos 

2'16 

1880 

1,499 

2D6 

isr*4 

1,899 

1* 

1S*>7 

1,025 

S* 

1881 

1,541 

2-01 

1896 

1,657 

w 

186S 

1,023 

2*25 

1882 

1,644 

2-06 

1896 

1,653 

1* 

1869 

943 

2  00 

1883 

\jm 

1*90 

ACCTDEKTS, 
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Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  conn  try. 
number  registered  during  1896  was  1,135,  or  234  in  tbe  metropolis  1 
901  in  the  country  districts.  The  number*  for  1895  were  206  and  (A 
respectively.  The  large  increase  shown  in  1896  over  the  figuM  f*. 
every  year  of  the  preceding  decade  is   due  to   the   abnormally  f 
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nber  of  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  and  heat  apoplexy  which  occurred 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  the 
my  during  each  of  the  years  1890  to  1896  inclusive  was  as  follows: — 

1800.    1891.    1892.    1893.    1894.    1S9&.    1806. 

ney  and  suburbs 214        258        215        212        226        206        234 

ntry 758        685        726        659        638        695        901 

Total    972        943        941        871        864        901      1,135 

!n  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of  the 
ious  fatal  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


_•      £ 


All 


JT 

ao      © 


P.    'Total 


I        , 

22R 129  27 
176  42  41 
204  54*  37 
319  37  40 
251,  52  41 
254  44 
232  42 
206  38 
176:  41 
166'  51 


727 
713 

7!:: 

m 

734 

669 
646 

m 


Total 


176  903 

187  900 

192  90S 

202  !>72 

163  943 

207  941 

202  871 

21H  864 

194  901 
562.1, 135 


1841,211441:  36228  57  2,212  530  402,7,332)2IOO3  9,333 


In*  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  1 887  to 
96  has  been  81  per  100,000  of  the  population.  This,  although  much 
rer  than  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  is  higher  than  in  the 
ler  colonies,  or  in  any  country  whose  records  are  available  for  com- 
rison,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 

Switzerland   69 

Italy    15 

Germany 42 

Prussia    ..* 41 

Austria   31 

Hungary 34 

Belgium 39 

Norway  64 

Sweden   51 

Russia 46 

United  States    62 

Denmark    23 


New  Sooth  Wales  

Victoria    

81 

79 

Queensland    

Sooth  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  . .  

126 

59 

118 

73 

New  Zealand    

76 

England  and  Wales   ... 
Scotland    

56 

68 

Ireland 

..  ..     35 

France  

34 

JSpain    

21 

&J2 
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ten  yeai 
were  as 


Suicides* 

of  suicides  registered  in  New  South  Wales  dtirini  I 
9G,  and  the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  taking  fit  I 


Shooting* 

cutitoH  «■»■ 

Drown* 
ln&. 

Haul:- 
In* 

Other 

SSSk 

AOSMI 

Tear- 

u. 

P. 

it. 

p.     it, 

F. 

It, 

p. 

M 

P, 

*'F 

H. 

r\    Toy* 

1887 

22 

14 

1     17 

. . 

:i, 

28 

4 

4 

1 

1 

97   24 

Itl 

is-s 

29 

18 

5  !  26 

4 

ie 

1 

6 

1 

10ft  30 

IS 

1889 

25 

20 

4 

5 

15 

a 

3 

I 

69'.  23      US 
91    24       I  * 
tOtt  19      lit 

1890 

io 

1 

16 

2 

;, 

ly» 

"2 

4 

2 

1801 

36 

1 

14 

2 

2 

29 

4 

2 

a 

1S92 

37 

»■« 

17 

1  1 

4 

20 

1 

6 

2 

ICJtf  19 

UT 

1893 

42 

18 

» 

s 

15 

6 

3 

1 

IW 

1894 

29 

"i 

15 

3 

« 

17 

0 

5 

up. 

nil  40 

Ul 

1895 

37 

i 

24 

2 

si 

18 

4 

« 

2 

IMS 

161 

1898 

39 
315 

i 

6 

18 
174 

24 

214 

H 

i 

20 

3 

7 

— 

155^  ST 

Ml 

Total 

III 

J 

I 

207 

33 

47 

10 

MlftSSi 

r 

Suicide  by  hanging  formerly  claimed  the  largest  number  of  wiV 
victims  ;  but  for  the  ten  years  ended  1806  there  were  315  tmridaii 
males  by  shooting,  as  against  207  by  hanging.  Death  by  poisoning  *M 
most  favoured  by  women^  there  having  been  115  cases  during  the  decsdr, 
while  7 1  females  put  an  end  to  themselves  by  drowning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  ] 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


SulcidM  by  tn*Je«. 

>S uk  Ides  by  female*. 

ToUl  Suldfe*. 

Year. 

Per  tbouaund 

Per  thouiuid 

rVrtfenutn! 

No. 

of  total  ttwthi 

No, 

ot  total  deatki 

No, 

of  males. 

of  female* 

1887 

97 

12  47 

24 

4-23 

121 

■Ji«0 

1888 

102 

12*07 

30 

5-04 

132 

y-iti 

issn 

■S9 

10*24 

23 

374 

112 

7*55 

iv.h) 

94 

11-35 

24 

4-04 

118 

8  30 

1891 

100 

10*46 

19 

2-82 

119 

731 

1892 

108 

12^4 

19 

3-2* 

127 

8*81 

1893 

128 

13  78 

25 

3*71 

153 

9-55 

1894 

111 

12-74 

40 

6*20 

151 

9  $5 

1805 

135 

IS'48 

28 

4  49 

163 

1093 

1896 

155 

1675 

27 

4  10 

182 

11-49 

on  of  suicides, 
;  and  females,  per  million  of  population, 
^ax  years  1871-96  :  — 


ATen^ot  10 

Atcru^c   of  8 

|  A> <m$t  of  SB 

•  ft    -"i< 

ti-vjs. 

i-;i-*  * 

iv-:->'. 

jwn» 

IBM* 

M. 

F, 

1  *• 

1     F- 

ML 

1  * 

1L 

1  * 

3 

4 

2 

7 

5 

14 

14 

44 

31 

74 

25 

46 

45 

M 

44 

140 

69 

98 

53 

n 

36 

INI 

04 

IB 

54 

231 

71 

226 

70 

„ 

260 

65 

109 

08 

Bl 

600 

640 

luo 

99 

525 

M 

90 

80 

616 

upwards 

4<H, 

504 

IIS 

900 

£2 

i&x    ... 

17ti 

47 

66 

fl 

i  show  that  ndily  increasing   both  amongst 

aaea 
i  ytmr  of  1  rate  for  females  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  for 

lis  average  has  been  maintained  in  a  singular  manner 
v,  Inch  observation  extends.  At  no  period 
ir«  15  to  19,  are  females  more  5 

them  to 

lows  that  conduct   13   largely  influenced  by  the  seasons* 
cidea,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are 
in  the  first  a] 

Janu  nod 

ides 

Fir*!  25*47  per  cent. 

...     21'30       „ 

ied  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  show  the 
opnrtion  durii;  irth  quar 

ftion  of  the  Erst  quarter  is  the  I 
;vs  follow  : — 

aoou  quarter   t 


-percent* 

27*03 
3Q11 


674 

The  u 

1896  wa., 
respect  fr 
compare 
ave 
5-6 
suicide  ^ 


-ate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the   ten 
5,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  in  New  South 
icide,  however,  all  the  colonies.  Tasmania  alone  m 
what  unfavourably  with  Great  Britain,  deaths  by 
r  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and   Wa! 
nd,     The  following  figures  show  the  rate  of  deaths 
uiie  Australasian  colonies  :■ — 


Golan?. 

PerlOMmof  neea 

Tasmania ,,(t „.. 

7-8 

South  Australia  .,♦,._.  „..„..„ „....,_„,., 

88 

Nmiv  Zealand    **.♦..*.                       <,,. ......►> 

9-5 

Victoria  ..i.t.*.i....... 

11  "5 

New  South  Wales  ......               ............... 

114 

Queensland  .,.,,„, ,..,             , 

16  4 

Western  Australia  ,,♦.....           .,. .„«,,,.. «,*,«. 

10-4 

Index  of     Iobtality. 


the  population  consid 

order  to  have  a  come 


It  is  well-known  that  the  ages 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  ;  and 

mortality  of  the  principal  country's  of  the  world  on  i 
basis,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  population  of  S*l 
in  five  age-group,-*,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890f  as  the  stta 
population  by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculi 
Applying  the  coefficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  New  S 
Wales  to  the  age-constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the  indc 
mortality  for  the  colony  during  the  last  ten  years  is  found  to  b 
follows : — 


Year. 

Index  of  Mortality. 

Death-rate. 

per  thousand. 

per  thousand. 

1887 

16*65 

13-38 

1888 

1726 

1391 

1889 

17-22 

13-87 

1890 

16-51 

12*90 

1891 

18-68 

14-24 

1892 

15-65 
16-71 

12-20 

1893 

13*24 

1894 

16*32 

12-26 

1895 

15-69 

11-79 

1896 

16-45 

1230 

j 


INDICES  OF  MORI 
loses  •  of  mortality  hoi  been  ml- 

ralasia  during  BaXS 

t  below.     How  greatly 
iom  be   annua!   mortality  of  a 

that  in  1  index 

Eld  in  W< 
in  Tasmania,  while  for  the  8*i  the 

li-rat-  i  17£>0  in  Western  An;  I  housand 

Dptll* ' 

ary  to  point  out,  in   i  n  with   the  calculation 

tality,  that  the  age-constitution  of  the  population  of 
-  during  each  med 

I  &1  the  census  in  1891,     It  is  apparent  that  the 
:  e  of  die  oolaniei 
but  no  data  air  available  upon  which  a  reliable 
ms  at  the  present  time  run  be  baaed. 


Colony 

ISM 

tgBL 

ian 

IS93. 

IMC. 

15&5. 

1651 
1871 
1729 
15-33 
15*11 

1287 

18'68 

15-52 
16*75 
21*54 
18-01 
13*95 

16*24 
15*82 

14*07 
1894 
15-64 
13*59 

16-71 

10*10 

IN 'MS 

15  43 
13-56 

15-96 

I4(Jl 
10*65 

Ml! 

■tern  Australia    , 

15*21 

14*30 
is  m; 

mi  n  i  a                        

13*40 

rtttlaftd 

13-98 

Austrahwia     

16  68 

17  83 

1547 

16*16 

15*68 

1549 

Burials, 

ss  in  New  South  Wales  are  in  some  cases  church  prop 
us  ng  to  municipal  corporations;  and  in  other  cases 

adminisb 

i   partly  elected.     A  few  cemeteries  in  outlying 
iy  are  in   the  hands  of  private  owners.      In  thn  metropolitan 
three  kij  nership  are  all  represented,     The  w 

1  and   the  cermeti  itherland  are  Government 

i aged  by  trustees;  while  amongst  a  number  of  others, 
ng  Bay  cemeteries  belong  to  the  Waverley  and  Rand- 

s,  North 
Petersham,  and  Randwi. 
iroperty.  Burial  fee  od.  to-£l 

■  1.  tu  £2  .  at  majorit 

ptional  ea  ording  to 

^10  10s.  or  more.     The  average  pri 
politan  area  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follow-       1    ' 
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coffin  and  hearse*  firBt  class,  d&10  ;  second  class*  £7  ;  third  i 
for  coaches,  from  £1  Se.  to  £1   10a.  each,  according  tci< 
travelled  ;  total   cost — first  class,  £15 ;  second   claw*  £10  10a. ; 
class,  £7  10s,     It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  Averse  for  < 
funerals  ;  for  while  in  some  of  the  larger  country  towns  undertakers  aft 
to  be  found,  in  the  majority  of  country  places  actual  funeral 
need  hardly  be  incurred  except  in  the  shape  of  burial  fee*. 


I  ft* 


w  yw«  of  fife 

gpoewi j  aajay 
ai*r  nam* 


Sickness  and  IxriRMrnr. 
Closely  allied  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate  of  mortality  k 
the  rate  of  sickness  ;  hut  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  th«  la&ttr  m  If 
no  means  directly  proportioned  to  the  former*  At  different 
life  mankind  is  exposed  to  different  classes  of  diseju*. 
and  of  brief  duration,  others  protracted  in  duration  yei  I 
their  effects.  Within  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  kilo  the 
the  majority  of  the  infants  prematurely  born  or  of  weak  or 
organisation  are  removed  by  death,  and  others  succumb  to  su 
ma  "overlaying,"  improper  feeding  —  commonly  trnm'd  "want  of 
breast  milk'* — and  "infanticide."  During  the  next  few  yrars  et  01 
children  are  especially  subject  to  such  diseases  as  conruLtkaia 
matic  of  undeveloped  causes  of  sickness),  measles,  whi 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  from  which  the  survivor* 
an  immunity  during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  Later  tin  in 
progress  of  years,  during  a  period  ranging  from  puberty  to  die 
of  UfeT  many  become  victims  to  consumption,  often  after  a  wimiwam 
and  lingering  resistance ;  while  after  entering  into  active  lif«  th#y  at* 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  accidents,  more  or  less  imminent  according  to  the 
occupation  adopted,  and  resulting  it  may  l*e  in  immediate  death  Of  at 
more  or  less  permanent  sickness  or  disablement ;  and  during  this  perxd 
the  females,  if  not,  as  a  rule,  so  exposed  to  external  dangers,  m&er 
frequent  loss  from  the  risks  of  childbirth.  During  the  later  portion  «f 
this  period  and  the  years  succeeding  it,  many  are  removed  by  " 
from  some  of  which  they  may  have  been  secretly  or  unwittingly 
ing  for  years;  and  the  deaths  from  heart  disease,  Htvr  df 
cancer  are  very  numerous,  the  last-named  becoming  more 
New  South  Wales  and  more  prevalent  among  men  than 
And  last  of  all  comes  that  oft-time  protracted  **  chronic  uln»' 
generally  termed  "  old  age/*  when  people  are  for  the  moat  pan 
to  work  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  therefore  depeudflit  m 
the  provision  they  have  made  in  tha  past  or  on  the  good  will  of  <*a*r& 
Although  in  a  medical  sense  sickness  may  only  he  uwd  to  drtinft*  list 
state  of  the  body  which  requires  the  administration  of  medicine  or  tie 
attendance  and  services  of  a  medical  practitioner,  yet  in  tine 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  is  employed  to  denote  inability  to  follow 
usual  occupation  in  life  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  Tnun  a  wm 
thumb  might  bfl  "sickness  "  in  the  case  of  a  compositor  or  a  bncaJay^ 
but  not  in  the  case  of  his  foreman  or  employer. 
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on  of  the  Conf                                       .  an 
*B£  iatortftd    in  th                                lie  with   the    intention   of 

bp  of  persons  attfferu              -icknees 

all 

term  sickness  is 

uo;  but  i                           hat  the  inquiry  was  un                  to  refer 

rdinary  occu]  <a  lions,  or T  w  1 1  e  re  tl  1  e  re  was  n 0  occn  - 

for- 

1   rliiii,  tin                'Mrs 

I  to  epilepsy 

rom   tlit*  n<-u  rosea  last 

,  it  i                                                                              mee  on  the 

idiile,  «sj                                                 on- 

J  either  mnrmifcy  except  when  its 

waai  1                 La  he  overlooked. 

1891  to  be  indicative  of  the 
of  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  excluding  the 

■  nil  of  infirmity  arising  either  £1 
it  Iron              anient  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  cl 

tiumber  and   the   proportion  per  1,000 
bach  cause 

Total  number.                              Per  ( houtud. 

Maim, 

Females, 

ToW. 

KgM 

tan-daa 

Persons. 

8,325 

23-11 

16*14 

19*88 

530 
16 

321 
130 

851 

IT. 
KM  17 

6*01 

9  55 

0  62 
0*25 

077 
0*31 

0*00 
9*00 

■ 

1.926 

1,182 

4,836 
211 

11,322 

1,459 
3H3 

10*80'      9^38 

2  09        0-41 

001 

10'14 

1-31 

0*01 
1-21 

o-;«; 

0-25 

id  Dam 

1  "30 

n-.u 
1  57 

053 
044 
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A  s  classification  of  the  Chinese  was  made,  but  do 

feature  disclosed  except  that  9  out  of  the  15  lepers  wer*  < 

nation!  There   was   also   one   Javanese  leper.      The  nn 

Chines^  &  was  73 — a  much  larger  figure  than  their  pr 

the  com  f  warranted  ;  but  in  this  the  Chinese  were  not  *h 

several  c  lationalities  had  a  like  undue  proportion. 

By   virtue  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of    1890,  the  Board  of  Hf 
empowered  to  detain  and  isolate  persons  suffering  from  lepra 
1691  there  were  lepers  in  all   the  colonies  of  Australasia  ei 
mania,  and  in  all  the  cases  then  known  to  the  health  aut* 
afflicted  were  of  the  male  sex.     The  number  of  k'fjfcrs  in  i 
that  time,  and  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  wrns  ai  vet  o 
in  the  appended  table : — 


Nationality, 

Cdtony. 

i 

ji 

2i 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

New  South  Wake, 

6 

*.. 

... 

9 

i 

» 

Victoria     

1 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

• 

Queensland 

2 

1 

... 

3 

8 

... 

i 

10 

South  Australia... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

1 

Western  Australia 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

*** 

i 

New  Zealand   ...... 

- 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Total .... 

8 

1 

4 

3 

18 

i 

i 

m 

On  January  1st,  1897,  there  were  16  persons — 13  males  and  3femak»- 
in  the  leper  lazaret  at  Little  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  This  number  wi 
considerably  less  than  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896,  pimftj 
Chinese  lepers  having  been  returned  to  their  native  country  tH'.t| 
course  of  the  year.  The  present  inmates  belong  to  the  following l 
alities  : — New  South  Wales,  7 ;  England,  2 ;  Germany,  1 ;  India,  1 ;( 
2,  ;  Java,  1  ;  South  Sea  Islands,  2. 

During  the  Census  year  there  were  943  deaths  due  to 
780  being  of  males  and  163  of  females.     On  the  day  of  tr 
1,248  males  and  211  females  were  recorded  as  suffering  £rc 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  special  attention. 
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males  and  325  females,  of  whom  657  were 
these,  3:  yed 

d  v  Industrial  Blind  Institution  at  Sydney,  and  20 

her  public  institute 

1    such   persons  as  through  illness  sad 
■r  partial  use  of  one  or  m 

of  the  membei  The  tens  b 

» t v  of  tin  were  not 

ipations. 
prised  162  adults,  and  221  ehildta 
years  7    were   inmates   of  the    Deaf  and   Dumb 

There  were  780  mala 
imh,     Deafness,  as  defined  in  the  Census  1 

infirmity;  the  inquiry,  however,  was  possibly 

of  infirmity   of  hearing   short  of 

<d  in  ages  give  no  clue  to 

as  rl  <hat  age.     The  peraonfl  returned  as 

<v  9  in  number,  3  of  whom  were  males,  and 

ilirmity  was  noted  on  the  schedule  were  209 
rhey  probably  comprised  only  those 
•n  the  day  of  the  Census — the  persons  wir  | 
1  more  numerous. 
I 
!  as  idiotic  understates  the  troth,  118 

r  that  age  were  so  returned, 
idiotic   wi  on    the   Census    papers,  for   truly 

lling  idiot  and  t)  ro  many 

Jged  as  such. 


Duration  of  Sickness. 

1  dur .  it  and  the  result  1  bich  have 

•  ould  not  I  1  for 

i  the  oas<  less  might  Inv  some 

n<y,  as  a  d  are 

in  required  to  make   t . 
uld    obtain  the  a 
inability  to  work  at  the  usuai  trade  or  business  at 

me  no  statistics  relating  to  the  duration 

sickness  have  been  compiled,  although  in   most  cases  valuabh 
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inform  ight  be  obtained  from  the   registration   flf 

far,  he  as   relates   to   the  duration    of   general 

ira ports  Aerial    was   compiled    by    the   late    Secretary    to 

Mancln  nity  of  the   Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  m 

South  s     concerning    the     mortality   and     sickliest    aaooj 

membeio,  Jrom  this  information  baa  been  prepared  the  folk 
table,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  expctini 
that  extensive  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales 
regard  to  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  the  an 
mortality  per  cent,,  and  the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  deal 
various  age  groups  ; — ■ 


Engl 

K«wSoataWaam 

Aga 

W«aksof 
Sicknew  per 

Member 
per  annum* 

Mortality 
per  cunt 

pur  an  n  1 1  m. 

1  nt 

m  to 
itb. 

Weeks  of 

HUkaempat 

Ifcnibcr 

ptr  annum. 

Mortal^ 

tin 

21-25 

0-754 

0-667 

791 

0*401 

0-293 

26-30 

MB 

0*764 

m 

0*512 

Q*«55 

31^35 

0  954 

0-864 

77S 

HS 

0-5:5 

36-40 

1100 

1*046 

736 

0-828 

o-m 

41-45 

1348 

1-257 

761 

llffl 

0  t>*S 

i 

46-50 

1*776 

1*545 

805 

1-583 

1-087 

V 

51-5,i 

2  406 

2*035 

828 

14*0 

fttl 

i 

56-60 

3441 

2  769 

867 

3*299 

MM 

M 

61-65 

5-306 

3-989 

931 

6*16 

3605 

V 

66-70 

s:m 

5*638 

1,043 

6-949 

6*010 

71-75 

13-092 

8-560 

1,071 

15164 

8  850 

i 

76-80 

18  307 

12-204 

1,050 

14*860 

20*000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  teen  that  both  the  mortality 
of  the  colon y,  and  the  sickness,  ap}>ear  to  be  lower  than 
but  the  data  for  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  sickness 
sufficient  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to  be  drai 
tabulated  results. 
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1 
|C  that  1. 

individui 

ly  100,000- — who 

until  the  lust  ha- 
As  11  c  tbts  number  who 

irapleted  year  ft'  life,     Tkw  \m 

Med  in  the  lift 

the  number  <•£ 
er,  shows 

Line  of  tli  tliere  are  alw  ,  and 

sv  I  LOW  the   ; 

t  return  them* 

fid  that  tf.  je  40,  i«  .1 

There  is .-  ■_  h  not  to  irked 

at  these affee  and  in 

is  a  ip  them»« 

It  is  neoeasary  in  a  life  table  1 

ih  the  statements  oi  ihibit, 

on  would  exhibit 

curves  which 
Dr.  Furr,  to  whose  labours  the  world  owi 

iuu.lly 
lar  points   to    which    allusion   ha 

►cess  was  boo  00 
fain  ages, 

at,  or  frcr 

e  fourth  or  last  Ei 

nt  baa  b  fully 

.f  mortality  adopted  by  the  Institute  of 
I   approval  ;    and   it   is 

as  been  «■  the  mortality  on  which  the 
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The  turned  were  those  ascertained  at  the  Census  takei 

oth  A  91,  and  the  deaths  those  registered  as  occurring  dm 

twelve  ,8  preceding  and  the  twelve  months  folio  wing  th* 

the  Cei  The  number  of  persons  dealt  with  was  I,123/>5i 

the  m  of  the  colony,  less  the  aborigines ;  and  the  tiu 

deat  *u-  two  years,  30,504.     It  may  bo  well  to  note  at  tfei 

that  d*   ih-rate  of  1891  was  very  considerably  augmented 

in  rl  i  j-  ,  l«  lei  me,  an  abnormal  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  I 
aged  especially  females.     This  is  a  circumstance  which 

be  ti         j  account  in  comparing  life-tables  hereafter  compili 

the  one  now  presented. 

The  necessity  for  exact  data  in  calculating  lift?  cuntrngendea  1 
into  existence  the  first  ut  there  are  uses  to  which  it 

put  that  are  entirely  tart  trom  v  te  requirements  of  the  actua 
the  progres*  nf  t^<  ^ie^         u  the  art  of  prolonging  lif 

be  measur*  '  K  b  can  be  applied  is  the  lift 

and  it  is  1  v<  evidence  of  the  improved  ec 

of  the  pooWw  i^hai  _n  tne  iui-lj  ira  that  elapsed  between  the 
lation  of  Br,  Farr's  first  table  of  uufl  expectation  of  life  and  of  I 
Dr.  Ogle,  there  was  an  improvement  of  1  i  years  in  the  expect! 
birth. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  expectation  of  life  now 
tained  for  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  past  years,  as  thm 
first  time  that  the  expectation  baa  been  ascertained  ;  but  a  ff 
parisona  with  I>r.  Ogle's  table  for  England  may  not  be  i 
interest.  First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  several  n 
points  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with  the  Nei 
Wales  table. 

The  population  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  two-thirds  of 
born  and  one-third  of  British  or  foreign  parentage ;  and  of  the  ] 
over  16  years  of  age,  about  one  half  belong  to  the  latter  category 
average  length  of  time  which  the  non- Australian-born  have  spenl 
colony  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined ;  but  it  must  be  abui 
plain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  New  South 
whose  past  life  has  been  very  little  influenced  by  Australia 
ditions.  Thus  the  mortality  experience  which  the  tables  si 
in  reality  of  two  kinds.  The  earlier  ages  are  practically 
Australian,  whilst  the  later  ages  are  partly  Australian  and 
British  and  foreign,  the  latter  element  getting  stronger  as  tft 
advance.  Therefore,  though  the  expectation  here  given  is  OQt 
regards  the  population  as  at  present  constituted,  it  might  not '% 
the  Australian-born  element  predominated  so  largely  at  ev 
does  at  the  earlier  periods.  No  attempt  is  made  to  diiT 
two  elements  of  population,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
true,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  conditions  ir 
favourable  for  early  and  middle  life,  but  not  for  old  age, 
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1  superiority  of  the  Australian  over  the  European  death- 
's is  maintaiii                   hout  all  ita  by 
h    could    he    done    are    lacking,  It   may  h 

to  show  thai  fixture  of 

rn  has  not  improved  life  at  the  ages 

tbles  will  show  that  theexp 
h  Wales  life-table, 

Jish  life-table  of  Dr.  Ogt&     At 
(a^r  ition  is  8 J  j\ 

J  year  I  ;   at  10  3  ars  ;  at  30,  -  ;  and 

i  years  much  the  same  results 
uii  Wai'  eecls 

and  at  60,  by  027  years.     At  the  ages  abc 
for    females    is  higher  in  the   English  table 
3,     It  must  not  be  rappc 
is  means  that  the  ity  of  the  ages  be! 

r  those  years  ar*  attained.     Such  is  not 
It  i  red  with  the  population,  there  are  more 

those  quo!  are 

•get  proportion  is  thou 

than  in  Thus  out  of  100,000  males 

will  survive  oatil  s  in 

rly,  at  a^  ivors 

would  be  1,11 

Out  of   100,000  l*orn  in 

1   in   England  ;    37,570 
ears  of  ag<  gland  ;   ai 

rould  be  I 

a  co  u  be  made  with   the  English  life  table  of  Dr.  Farr,  it 

ich  hi  st  a  1 

tn  33  at 
oars  the  differ*  s  and 

crease,  until  tl 

itherof  th  tablea,  as  computed 

r  that  computed   by  the   aul 
ectation  of  life  of  women  of  the  reproductive 

i  males  than  at  other  ages.      \\ 

irgely  th 
the  sann 
tables  of  the  exp  of  life  for  New  Soul 
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The  caleuba  ion  was  extended  to  1 00  years,,  but  it  was  deemed  a*h  _ 
to  cut  t!  ile  short  at  90  years,  as  the  number  of  persons  over 

age  was  ther  too  small  to  afford  sufficient  experience  cm  wfiid 

found  a  &        .'able,     As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  1 

the  expectation  of  life  at  ages  over  90  was  as  follows  : — 


Living  out  of  100,OOG  bom. 

Expectation  of  Mf&  in  yimrt. 

Aff*. 

Ibfe* 

Feurt*. 

Mika 

Flwiilw 

91  ... 

701 

1.0S4 

2'4S 

2 '72 

92  .„ 

520 

2'4l 

2-64 

93  ... 

3ei 

fTCl 

236 

m 

U  „. 

242 

2-27 

2*2 

M... 

163 

2*16 

247 

96  ... 

106 

1-96 

2'42 

07  ... 

67 

lia 

1*6* 

T$7 

oa  .„ 

42 

75 

1S7 

2-31 

99  ... 

26 

0  80 

2-28 

100  ... 

13 

31 

016 

231 

In  addition  to  the  expectation  of  life  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
following  table  will  be  found  a  column  showing  the  ELM.  (hed 
male)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  Tb* 
responding  figures  of  Dr.  Ogle's  English  Life  Table  are  also  given, 
way  of  comparison.  And  while  the  after-lifetime  at  each  age  in 
H.M.  table  of  the  A.M. P.  Society  is  higher  than  that  for  the  colony, 
gradation  is  much  the  same  in  each  calculation.  That  one  should  gi* 
estimate  of  greater  longevity  at  the  different  ages  than  the  other  is 
natural ;  for  in  computing  the  table  for  the  whole  colony,  the  t 
numbers  of  persons  living  and  dying  at  each  period  of  life  are  taken 
consideration,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.P.  table,  only  sek 
lives,  or  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  society,  form 
basis  of  computation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  t 
true  light,  the  one  is,  as  it  stands,  more  an  index  of  the  correctnM 
the  other  than  it  would  be  if  the  figures  in  both  were  identical 
Farr  calls  the  Life  Table  a  biometery  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  equal  iflf 
ance,  in  all  inquiries  connected  with  human  life  or  sanitary  oM 
ments,  with  the  barometer  or  thermometer  and  similar  instQH 
employed  in  physical  research,  and  as  being  also  the  keyataofrjil 
on  which  the  whole  science  of  life  assurance  hinges.  For  '" 
ing  that  an  insurance  society  had  empirically  arrived  at 
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6  of  premium  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  still 
[Hired  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  pros- 
*ive  term  of  years,  as  against  the  value  of  the  sums  assured  thereby, 
that  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  may  be  periodically  pre- 
red.  Without  such  knowledge  a  division  of  "profits"  would  be 
possible.  In  fact,  the  Life  Table  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
olution  of  all  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of  human  life'1 : — 


Age. 


New  South  Wales. 


Female* 


Birth 

49*6 
54*9 

5  yean  

10    „      

509 

15    , 

46*4 

20    „       

42-2 

25    

382 

30    

34-3 

35    „       

305 

40    „       

26-8 

45    

23-3 

50    

19*8 

55    „       

16*6 

eo    „      

13*6 

65    

110 

70    „       

8*6 

75    „       

6*5 

80    „       

50 

85    

3*4 

»    , 

25 

52-9 

574 

53-4 

48-8 

44-5 

40-3 

36-4 

32-6 

29-0 

25-3 

21-6 

179 

14-5 

114 

8-6 

65 

50 

3-7 

2-6 


H  M 
A.M.P.  Sec 


England.    (Dr.  Ogle.) 


46*0 

41-8 

375 

33*4 

29-3 

26*4 

22-6 

18*9 

15*2 

12*0 

9-6 

71 

4-8 

34 

2-4 


41-4 

50*9 

47-6 

43-4 

39*4 

35*7 

321 

286 

25-3 

221 

18-9 

160 

131 

10*6 

8*3 

6-3 

4-8 

3-6 

27 


Females. 


44-6 

531 

49-8 

45-6 

41-7 

38*0 

34  4 

30-9 

27*5 

241 

20-7 

173 

14-2 

11-4 

9-0 

6-9 

52 

39 

2-9 


Vaccination. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted 
chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought 
be  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Govern- 
nt  vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  by  the 
ease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselves  to 
sanation  largely  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  include 
■a  treated  by  private  medical  officers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persona 


vaccinate 


VITAL  §TATl3TTCSm 

The  following  figures  show    tae   number   of 
overnraent  Medical  Officers  since  tbft  year  I  £77  J 


1877 
1878 
1879 
]  380 

1881 

1633 
1884 
1885 
LB66 


8,7M 
380 
8M 
630 

452 


Country, 


4,981 


53,501 

1,860 

600 


TotO, 


Y*c 


17,251 

3,570 
5,638 
5,159 

2,249 


1887 

1889 
1890 
1891 

ion 

'894 
896 


1,031 

n 
m 

531 

1,336 

15 

72 
7* 


1.095 
1.678 
t,» 
1,018 
MM 
1.7W 
l,9tf 


urn 

-•^ 

-us 
Mi 


The  number  and  ages 
Medical  Officers  during  I89n 


raccinated  by    the 
md  below : — 


Ftwnlto 


Fnvn&to 


Sydney  Mid  suburb* 
CooDtry  diitricta 

Total .... 


IS 
148 


166 


34 
4flS 


21 

m 


436 


Ml 


H 


Mi 


Ihsauitt. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  In  hospitals  is  ilmod 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  vii.,  2 '8 4  per  laoamaA 
Since  3  K77  the  proportion  has  varied  only  from  0*10  above  and  0*12  §W 
thousand  below  the  average  stated  The  hospitals  for  insane  aatetk 
immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are  seven  in  number — six  fururift*! 
ary  insane,  and  one,  at  Farramatta,  for  criminals*  Besides  thou*  tint* 
are  two  licensed  houses,  each  for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton ;  cm*  it 
Ryde  for  five  patients ;  and  another  at  Cook's  River,  near  Sydfl^ 
containing-  34  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  31st  Iteomtaf 
1896,  under  official  cognisance,  was   3,841.      These  figures  are  125 
excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  -51 
than  at   the  end  of   1894,     From  the  table  given  below,  showitf 
distribution  of  the  patients,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition 
3,841  inmates  of  the  New  South  Wales  asylums,  four  were  h 
hospitals  in  South  Australia.     This  was  in  terms  of  an  ar 
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rhich  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of  that  colony,  whereby 
atients  from  the  Broken  Hill  district  are  sent  to  South  Australia  : — 


Name  of  Hospital. 

Number  on  Register. 

Males.               Females. 

Total. 

ataernment  Hospitals — 

Callan  P»rk 

469        1          411 

522        1          346 

685                  383 

44                    14 

153  !          153 
315        >          151 

154                

11         1            23 

2 

1              5 

3        J              1 

880 

Gladesville  .*.»  ....  ...................... 

868 

Parranfatta,  free, , ,  . 

1,068 

Do          criminal 

58 

Newcastle    

306 

RydsJmere 

466 

Kemnore 

154 

^sensed  Houses — 

Cook's  River  

34 

Picton  (two)    

2 

Ryde    

5 

H&th  Australian  Hospitals 

4 

Totals 

2,356        '       1,489 

3,845 

The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  pointed 
»t,  has  been  almost  a  constant  quantity.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
fccompanying  table  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals  for  insane 
i  the  close  of  each  year  from  1877  to  1896  inclusive.  It  is  noteworthy, 
>wever,  that  in  1896  the  proportion  was  the  highest  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  this,  too,  in  face  of  the  stoppage  of  the  influx  of 
*«ane  patients  into  the  colony  from  other  places  :-- 


On 

Proportion  of 

On 

Proportion  of 

Kl  December. 

No.  of  Insane. 

Insane  per  1,000 
of  population. 

31  December. 

No.  of  Insane. 

Insane  per  1,000 
of  population. 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1888 

2,898 

280 

1878 

1,916 

285 

1889 

2,974 

279 

1879 

2,011 

283 

1890 

3,102 

282 

1880 

2,099 

2*83        ! 

1891 

3,134 

274 

1881 

2,218 

.     2-90 

1892 

3,312 

2*77 

1882 

2,307 

289        | 

1893 

3,425 

280 

1883 

2,403 

2-87 

1894 

3,587 

287 

1884 

2,524 

286 

1895 

3,716 

2*91 

1885 

2,643 

285 

1896 

3,841 

2-96 

1886 
1887 

2,717 
2,821 

2*80 
2-81 

Mean 

2-84 

The  amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  England,  cor 
pmd  with  their  respective  populations,  is  about  the  same.    The  great* 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  there  k  a  very  intimate  connection  beta* 

commercial  depression  and  the  increase  in  the  number  <rf  i 

admitted  to  the  asylums  of  the  colony.     A  glance  at  the 

1892  and  succeeding  years,  during  which  such   doyeeaoioti  hat  h 

sorely  felt,  would  seem  to  farour  this  riew,  seeing  that  the  juupft 

per  thousand  of  the  population  advanced  from  0  5:5  in  1*01  toWG 

1S92,  0-58  in  1894,  and  057  in  1896.     But  these  figures  do  act  fnt 

dispose  of  the  question,  for  during  the  acren  yean  which  doaai  a 

1  ss3 — a  period  of  general  prosperity — th*.*  ^Imbsiona  tanged  fre»  I 

to  0  57  per  thousand.     It  is  very  probnUc  that   the  most   intend 

effect  of  depressed  times  is  to  send  to  the  asylums  a  number 

but  demented  persons,  who  in  more  proaprroos  daya  are 

their  relatives.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quota  of  | 

in   prosperous   times   is   maintained   by   insanity    induced 

indirectly  by  the  means  of  indulgence  which   high 

gains  commonly  afford.      The  number  ef  admnajon*  t 
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The?  ages  of  the  4,591  insane  patients  under  care  daring  IBM  \ 
appended.     Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number — 46*07  j 
*  \>etween  the  ages  of  30  and  50  years. 


Ajres  of  Iimnc. 

ft*  of  Pufeal*. 

f**roulac*  «* 

Uader  Syears,.  „ T.. * 

„"i  Hid  titulur  10  years  .„. 

10          l(         15      tt     ,.,  ..... 

8 
44 

m 

in 

HI 

1.1 10 
1,005 

m 

471 

186 

36 

3 

01H, 
lJJ4 

15          „        20      lt       , 

20          „        30      

30                   40     tf     ,...„..♦ 

£<4S 
144* 
24  18 

40          ..         50 

21 -m 

eo      »t      70    ,%   ,..«..« 

70         .,        80     l$    , 

Ifl-M 

l  «•-_-; 
4U6 

so             90   M  „ ;. 

90  yenr»  and  upwards    

0'78 
0U7 

Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
at  Newcastle— an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  mod 
patients  ;  so  that  of  the  109  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tabl< 
under  1 5  years  of  age,  the  majority  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  in  18M  w 
Amongst  the  married  and  widowed,  females  largely  pretfomifl 


Conditions  as  to  Harrtitfe. 

Hales. 

Fflntftk*. 

T«*L 

Single  ,+,■»*. ♦ 

1.918 
575 
109 
217 

768 

748 

139 

77 

i  m 

Married    ... 

Widowed    *♦ ..*.♦,. 

1,333 
2» 

Unascertained ..,. 

£94 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  tsfcti 
perance.  The  experience  of  this  colony,  however,  does  not  taar  oat  t 
opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to  drink,  though  cvrtix 
large,  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  due  to  other  causes.  An  far**1 
records  of  the  hospitals  show,  the  proportion  of  persons  admtttol  «l 
ing  from  insanity  traceable  to  intemperance  was  not  more  than  9^99 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1896. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  rwows 
paratively  quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the  botfi 
for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent*  Thr  most  f 
cause  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence.  How  far  this  U 
of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly  determined  ;  for  alt 
Inspector-General  of  the  Insane,  a  high  authority  on  lunacy,  ] 
tained  that  hereditary  influence  and  congenital  defect 
with  only  11*61  per  cent,  of  the  total  insanity,  this  percent*! 


CAU8E8  OF  IN8ANITY. 
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actual  amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  colony.  Of  the 
er  of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unknown,  it  is 
iat  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  in- 
i  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has 
srined,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the  patients 
ted  an  insane  neurosis. 

allowing  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  the  various 
nsanity.  The  calculations  are  made  on  the  apparent  or 
uses  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  asylums 
d  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  ten  years  1887-1896  : — 


2ause  of  Insanity. 


Percentage 
of  causes 
of  male 
insanity. 


Percentage 
of  causes 
of  female 
insanity. 


Percentage 

of 

total  insanity. 


rouble  (including  loss  of  re 

nd  friends)   

rcumstances  (including  busi- 
xiety  and    pecuniary  diffi- 


riety  and  "  worry  "  (not  in 
inder  above  two  heads),  and 
k 


jxcitement 

•s  (including  seduction) 
I  nervous  shock    


nee  in  drink . 

(sexual) . 

lisease    


>r  injury  . 


a  and  the  puerperal  state  .. 


id  ovarian  disorders.. 


life.. 


and  overwork 


skull  and  brain 


ily  diseases  and  disorders 

opium  and  cocaine  

acks    

influence  ascertained 

Lefect  ascertained 

juned  causes 


l'25n 


5*23 


2-63 
1*29 
0-28 
018 
0-75 
0*33 

13*22^ 
0-50 
103 
1-93 
246 
3*43 


11*94 


079 

013 
0-94 
6  37 
0*29 
2-81 
4*48 
3*54 
031 
924 
5*23 
477 
0*26 


42*23 


19*50 


26*33 


6I8-1 


203 


2*84 
2*23 
1*55 
1*39 
0*57 
010 


16*89 


319^ 
3*97 


2*71 
1*66 
0*79 
0*65 
0*68 
0*24  J 


13*89 


504-| 

9*99^1 

0*71 

0*59 

0*03 

0*64 

003 

118 

0*54 

1*70 

0*98 

2*46 

0*78 

0*31 

7*97 

314 

1*45 

0*57 

1*25 
0*71 

40*24 

0*49 
0*76 

41*44 

3  04 

1*20 

0*58 

0*31 

0*47 

0*76 

5*20 

5*91 

017 

0*24 

0*95 

208 

3*72 

418 

6*25 

4*60 

0*37, 

0*33, 

1017  \ 

9*61  ) 

I™    24*59 

53?  «« 

0*34) 

0*29) 

18*28 

2316 
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During  the  year  IBM  the  deaths  of  person*  aUti-ted  wiia 
numbered  231,  viz,,  165  male*  and  £6  females     The  following  um 
causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  died  from  each  disease  :— 


C»ua*  of  Death. 


:*^ 


Cerehral  Disease  t— 

Apoplexy  and  pa ralyeie  .,.., 

Epilepsy  and  convulsions ......... 

I jeneral  paralysis . . . . . ,  - 

Maniacal  and  melancholic  exhaustion  and  decay 

Inflammation  and  other  disease*  of  the  brain, 

softenings  tumour,  &c.    ...,., 

Thoracic  Disease  ?— 

Inflammation  of  lungs*  pleura,  and  bronchi  ... 
Pulmonary  consumption..............  ....... 

Disease  of  heart  and  blood- vessel*  . . . 

Asthma   ........ ........ .......... 


Abdominal  Disease  :— 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  stomach-, 

tines,  and  peritoneum. .,.....„. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea ...... 

Albuminuria „ ...... ., , 

Disease  of  blarl d cr  and  prostate    .....,..,,.., 

Disease  of  liver.................. 

Disease  of  uterus ... 


4 

10 


8 

17 

* 

1 


1 

2 
4 

1 


General  debility  and  old  age. 

Gangrene    ...„. 

Septicaemia 

Connor    .....**, 


27 

1 


Locomotor  ataxy 
Leucocy  thtemia . . . 

Accident... 

Suicide 


II 

5 


s 
1 
1 

"  1 
1 


total  , 


165 


It 
I 


ft 

I 
S 
1 

: 

1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
• 


ere  imm  «u  m* 
incotnDatibi*  «U 


Of  the  above  total,  28  males  and  1 1  females  were  from  TO  t»  $ 
years  of  age,  so  that  the   malady  of  lunacy  is  not 
longevity, 

The  average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patient  a  in  thebosjM 
during  the  year  1890  was  about  10a.  5|d.  per  bead,  of  which  • 
State  paid  9s.  0Jd.f  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  horn  si 
estate*  of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by  tliair  friends,     Tha 


EXPENDITURE  ON  INSANE  PATIENTS. 
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shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private 
ibutions,  from  1887  to  1896  : — 


Year. 

Cost  par  head 
to  Stats. 

Oontributio* 
per  head  from 
private  source*. 

Total  weekly 
coat  per  head. 

1887 

8.    d. 

10    6 

10  2 

11  3* 
10    4$ 

8.     d. 
1     6i 
1     6* 

1    6i 

1     7 

8.     d. 
11  Hi 

11  8* 

12  9] 

11  Hi 

12  1* 
11  Hi 
11     2* 
10    7 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

10    5*     1           IS 
10    2       !           1     91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

9    6* 

8  11 

9  4 
9    0J 

1    8i 
1     8 

i  n 

1    5i 

1895 

10  Hi 
10    5| 

1896 

Average  for  10  years 

9  Hi 

1    7J 

11    6} 

ic  following  table  gives  a  distribution  of  the  average  weekly  expen- 
se per  patient  in  each  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the 
1896.  The  Kenmore  hospital  has  only  been  recently  established, 
lias  the  burden  of  a  comparatively  heavy  initial  cost.  This  insti- 
n  is  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  experience  and  humanity 
tuggest : — 


Daily! 
average 
number 

of 
Patients. 


Average  Weekly  Expenditure  per  Patient. 


Salaries 
and  Fees. 


Provisions, 
Stimulants, 
etc. 


Medicines 

and 

Surgical 

Instruments 


Stores, 

Fuel  and 

Light,  and 

incidentals. 


£    s.    d.  1 

viile 

821 

0    5    0* 

oatta 

1,095 

0    3  11 

Park    

824 

0  4  10* 
0    3    8} 

«tle   

311 

•ere 

402 

0  3  8* 
0    5  10} 

m 

153 

s.  d. 
3  11 

3  3 

4  1} 
2  5} 
2  10* 

4   e* 


£  s.   d. 


Total      Net  Cost 
Weekly  to 

Cost.         Bute. 


£  s.  d. 
0  11  5 
0  9  4) 
0  11  6} 
0  8  7* 
0  8  11} 
0  15    0 


s.  d. 
9  0} 
8  8i 
8  10} 
7  6* 
"     1} 


I 


0  14    7* 


aring  1896  the  total  expenditure  on  the  insane  amounted  to 
1,928,  of  which  £99,900  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  various 
itals,  and  £204  was  paid  on  account  of  New  South  Wales  patients 
>uth  Australian  institutions.  From  that  amount  there  falls  to  be 
cted  a  sum  of  £13,913  derived  from  collections,  etc.,  leaving  the 
jost  to  the  State  at  £90,015.  The  amount  received  on  account  of 
rats  in  the  State  hospitals  was  £13,857,  leaving  the  net  annual  cost 
iese  institutions  at  £86,013,  equal  to  £23  9s.  5d.  per  patient.  In 
tourse  of  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  patients  resident  in  the 
itals  for  the  insane  has  increased  by  36  per  cent.,  while  during  the 
i  period  the  increase  in  expenditure  has  only  equalled  16£  per  cent. 
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Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  Parramatto.  At  lite  end  of  1M 
the  number  m  confinement  was  58,  of  whom  44  were  males  and  1 1  fewai^ 
as  compared  with  49  twelve?  months  before.  The  ©Senees  far  whitn  tk 
criminal  insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  tbt  mJnwk, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refer*  to  the  nmrott?  a 
the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  1896  : — 


Crimes  committed  bjr  the  Insane, 


NuuiUfof  I 


Murder .... 

Attempt  to  murder >., 

Rape ... , 

Indecent  assault    ... 

Unnatural  offence. 

Cutting  ami  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  etc 

Horse  stealing  (, t , ,„.  ...,..,......., 

Burglary    ......... ........... .,.........,.<. 

Forgery  and  uttering 

Vagrancy ...,..,.,,..,..,.,.  .............. 

Inflict  ing  grievous  bodily  harm 

Breaking  and  entering  with  intent 

Obscene  language..,.. .,...*, 

Arnault  and  robbery    ................. 

Total 


id 

* 

l 

1 

l 

2 

U 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

2 

,  , 

1 

44 

M 

2 
I 

I 

n 


Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  usually  terminated  hf 
the  discharge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  refirf 
lias  been  afforded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  kj  d**^ 
Omitting  the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  figirei 
give  the  departures  during  the  last  ten  years :- 


Di«hirfffld. 

Year. 

Recovered.                              Relieved. 

Make. 

Females            Male*      |    Fta&afal 

JfiJw.      |  tato 

1887 

115 

119                   U 

14 

111 

74 

18KB 

m 

m           20 

11 

132 

m 

1880 

i:« 

109                s 

4 

in 

71 

1800 

141 

116                 '21 

8 

138 

m 

1891 

16S 

1'29                  11 

17 

167 

* 

1892 

154 

107                  17 

14 

m 

•  ■ 

1893 

156 

130                 21 

21 

m 

1894 

162 

134                 27 

27 

130 

1895 

175 

133                 33 

90 

l.Vl 

1896 

185 

147 

26 

10 

105 

Total ... 

1,553 

1,212 

194 

150 

1.416 

-- 
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Baring  the  period  included  in  the  above  table  5,562  male  and  3,553 
Dale  patients  were  under  treatment ;  therefore  £he  proportion  per  cent, 
the  total  number  belonging  to  each  class  was — 

Per  cent  of  Patients. 
Male*.  Females. 

Recovered     2801  3411 

Relieved 345  4*36 

Died 25*46  1953 

Hie  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

Males.       Females. 

Average  aimual  ^discharges    175  137 

Average  annual  readmissions 43  33 

ence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or 
eved,  some  25  per  cent,  of  males  and  24  per  cent,  of  females  are 
dmitted.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the 
bable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  on  an  average  the  annual 
nber  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and  deaths  will 
represented  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Males.  Females. 

Permanent  recoveries 418  500 

Temporary  recoveries 135  163 

Deaths 447  337 

lence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
lates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  418  will  be  released  from  their 
bring  by  recovery,  and  582  only  by  death ;  and  of  females,  the 
portion  will  be  500  by  recovery,  and  500  by  death.  As  the  average 
)  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the 
nparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  time 
residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
nparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident 
a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which 
wed  with  1896,  the  average  was  5*26  years  for  males  and  5*12  for 
males. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  each  patient  is  nearly  £23  10s.,  every  person 
ho  is  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss  to  the 
take  of  about  £122. 


x^ai  it  nullum. 


THE  history  of  primary  education  in  New  South  Walei 
divided  into  four  periods.  During  the  first  period, 
until  1848,  the  system  in  force  was  purely  denominational, 
ment  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodies  assistance  i 
to  the  amount  expended  by  them  for  educational  purposes. 
no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  schools  entirely  under  S 
and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  As  early  a 
had  been  attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  system 
in  1839  a  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  ins1 
from  sectarian  influence,  to  the  children  of  those  persons  ' 
to  denominational  education.  It  was  not,  however,  until  li 
definite  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  effecting  a  cl 
educational  policy  of  the  State.  In  that  year  a  Committee 
lative  Council  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  It 
School  system,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  recommends 
was  passed  in  1848  constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  ol 
entrusted  the  administration  of  denominational  education, 
other  the  undenominational,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Natic 
primary  education  in  the  colony  thus  entering  upon  its  se 
This  anomaly  of  two  rival  Boards,  after  existing  for  eighte* 
abolished  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  186G,  which,  thouj 
for  the  continuance  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  school 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  under  the  control 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  the  Council  of  E< 
public  schools  being  entirely  administered  by  this  Boa 
denominational  schools  governed  in  conjunction  with  the  vari 
bodies  by  whom  they  had  been  founded.  Although  the  a 
lished  by  this  Act  was  essentially  one  of  transition,  educati 
less  made  considerable  progress  during  the  fieriod  when  it 

Tfc  wns.  lw»\v«»vpr    fmiiwl  initirwvilili*  in  m.'imt.iin  this  ilnnl  kv<1 
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Other  sections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  ;■ 
schools  &ft<l  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teacbera  in  remote  and 
populated  districts  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  ft  is  enacted  that  Local  ffrmnift  i 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  iiumect  the  pablk  i 
under  their  supervision,  to  suspend  teacher*  tti  mmm  of 
not  admitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to  indtfen  parent*  to 
children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  nanus*  of 
guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  the 
observed  that  parents  are  not  com|x*lled  to  aend  their  children 
public  schools;  they  hare  full  choice  in  the  matter,  ike  Stal 
insisting  that  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  he  atimmari,  no 
whether  the  instruction  \m  imparted  in  public  or  private  scaook. 

Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  colony,  It*  i&t*I 
Advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881, 
the  751,468  persons  enumerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  M 
per  cent,  unable  to  read  ;  while  at  the  Census  of  1891,  out  cif  a  \ 
tion  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  of  1,123,954  persons,  only  fMO 
21*7  per  cent,,  were  returned  as  unable  to  react  included  i 
number  were  165,781  children  of  4  yearn  of  age  and  under,  i 
there  were  only  78,617  persons,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  population  5  j 
age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read — a  very  small  proportion  * 
is  remembered  that  this  number  includes  Chinese,  Polynesians*  and  I 

Another  gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  tiie  eat 
the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official  re* 
marriages  is  that  for  1857.  Of  5,804  persons  married  during  thai 
1,646,  or  28-4  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriag*  register; 
in  1896  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  371,  or  ~2*2  per  e. 
the  total  number  married.  A  generation  has  passed  away  durii 
period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improvement  i 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting : — 


Year* 

Penons 
n»rHed. 

irith  mu-kiL 

Nutulier 

■itfniofr 

with  nLirkfi 

Yew. 

1 

rmom 

mun«L 

vitJbnwU 

1857 

5,80* 

284 

1,646 

1886 

ukm 

4* 

I860 

5,890 

265 

1,969 

1887 

15,180 

3-5 

1865 

7,156 

221 

1,579 

1888 

15,688 

M 

1870 

7.C1H) 

18-5 

1,403 

1889 

15,069 

34 

1875 

9,210 

12  3 

1,129 

1390 

i^:*> 

27 

JSSO 

11,144 

6-7 

743 

iv.M 

16,914 

3-1 

1881 

l-.-^s 

6-9 

872 

1892 

16,044 

31 

IS*- 

13,896 

5'6 

782 

lM»3 

15,498 

M 

1883 

14.S10 

61 

903 

1894 

15,3X2 

1-9 

1684 

14,964 

5*2 

783 

1895 

16,060 

ri 

1885 

15,236 

47 

723 

1896 

\nm 

2* 
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i  Western  Australia 

1  iian  in  any  of  the  other 

1  children  reeeivin 
is  the  number  in  actual  ;itr 
fl  from  the  number  enrolled.     The  follow 

,  both  j  ading 

1   seholars  for   a  period  "t 

it  cannot  be  taken  aa  absolute!; 

the  educational  pr 
houhi  be  rememlx  ittc^l  in  1 

ind  hud  ah  formed  into  a 


Ye»f. 

Population  of 
tl.t-  <  '■ 

School 

Child 

enroll  «t 

Percentage 

1  lat  ion 

1836 

TT.09G 

85 

44 

140, 

7(U 

m 

l'r 

97 

166 

4*2.1 

21,120 

m-; 

428 

10(5 

1,155 

1,450 

21  4 

1^7,411? 

>,300 

21  7 

3,317 

20  7 

21  1 

tJ75 

■21  4 

I 
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The  nomW  of  children  given  above  *f  enrolled 
exceeds,  in  a! roost  every  ease,  the  au-Vual  school 
enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not   the  mean  for  csveh 
The  latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  lor 
the  figures  as  they  stand  give  a  basin  of  comparison  whseh  is  not 
value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  rnroWnt  of 
during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  lo&ft,  as  wsll  as  the 
enrolment,  in   the  public  and  private  schools  of   the  cokmy, 
the  University,     The  mean  quarterly  enrolment  may  be  taken  at  0*1 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number  of 
tuition  in  State  and  private  schools  :— 


Bebodb. 

Tiach 

KM» 

Y«w. 

•=» 

#»g51 

Grow  enrolment. 

taS5 

18S7 

ttH 

i,TI4 

9M.510 

1*7,712 

«* 

ISMS 

_  M 

1,761 

MMM 

SD1,08S 

«rr 

1&S0 

:u"73 

MM 

bum 

906.221 

sM 

lV'D 

3U98 

6,574 

237,063 

212300 

M 

tmi 

3,Idl 

7.02S 

250,801 

223**9* 

** 

199$ 

:^-i 

7,353 

n$»B 

231,9*4 

sTt 

vm 

3,S02 

7,305 

2H.078 

2*1,7*2* 

a# 

1M 

3,371 

7.410 

2,'i7,t?8l 

ZRJM 

7>* 

1M*5 

3.447 

7,422 

266.0*7 

MUV 

SH 

1S1H3 

3,467 

7t9S9i 

¥75,570 

230,9«2 

stl 

In  the  gross  enrolment  for  1896  the  1,193  children  in  reformatory 
industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  Takn 
these  into  account,  82*7  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  wa 
receiving  instruction  in  schools.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  Sm 
and  private  schools  during  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Age  Period. 

State  School*. 

Private  Betook. 

TotaL 

Under  0  years     ...... 

ti  and  under  14  years 
14  years  and  over  ... 

13.032 

17,^5 

mm 

6,602 

Total    

221,603 

wm 

275*570 

Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  it  is  only 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  H  years  to  school ;  but  I 
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Stats  Schools 

When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into 
the  30th  April*  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceued  u* 
handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  acbooJa  which  at 1 
were  under  its  control.     At  the  date  mentioned  there  w*re 
or  subsidised  by  the  Government,   1,220  school*,  attended  bj  ] 
scholars,  thus  distributed  :— 

Poblic.._t. .., ...,.  705 

Provisional    ...«.......«*«-  313 

Half-time ...... .,  W 

Denominational .,..««..  106 


mi  m 


Total..™.*-.. .... U 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the 
with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  la  I 
been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cfci) 
who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the  expense  of  tin?  Stale 
check  only  operated  for  a  short  period,  as  the  year  l$Si  shot" 
recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  fei 
ing  table,  which  shows  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  al  S 
supported  schools  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only : — 


Him 

Groat  mmlmrol  of 

dktinct  child™. 

2SS& 

Atrwy 

1882 

159,490 

134,872 

9SkUi 

1883 

155,824 

130,205 

mM* 

18H4 

167,134 

139,159 

9&2I* 

1885 

180,929 

146,570 

100.« 

!  Vtf 

179,990 

153,2*4 

\m.m 

1887 

184,060 

1 57,262 

10S.408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

!12,» 

1889 

191,215 

104,701 

114.549 

1890 

1  a\  241 

170,357 

llff.«5 

1891 

205,673 

178,278 

123,528 

\W1 

210.641 

186,207 

i^vSao 

1*93 

210,277 

186,327 

ns,aa 

i8&4 

206,2*5 

181,678 

uoan 

1895 

216,396 

192,075 

139,978 

IV*i 

£21,603 

197,025 

142,192 

Fnmi  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denoa 
lip  CO  the  6nd  of  1896  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly! 
State  schools  was  46*1  per  cent.     It  will  be  noticed  that  ' 
in  1804  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
was  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  chief  amongst  which  was  tho| 
epidemics  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  of  continuous  wit  i 
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1  the  September  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  depression 
» trade  induced  many  parents  to  keep  their  children  from  school, 
itber  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees  or  in  order  to  secure  the 
fetstance  they  might  render  to  the  home.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
bo,  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  were  received  at  school  was 
bed  from  5  to  6  years  during  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months.  The 
Grease  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  to  the  end  of  1896  was  as 
Bows : — 


Tear. 

Per  cent. 

Year. 

Per  cent. 

1885 

5*3 

1891  

46 

1886 

4*6 

1892 

4'4 

1887 

26 

1893 

01 

1888 

23 

1894 

#2'5 

1889 

2*4 

1895 

5-7 

1890 

34 

1896 

26 

*  Decrease. 

Hie  number  of   schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department 
ring  1896  was  2,574,  or  2,785  departments,  thus  classified  : — 

Deportments. 

High  Schools   5 

Public  Schools— Superior 249 

„               Primary  1,660 

Provisional  Schools 310 

Half-time  Schools  497 

House-to-house  Schools 44 

Evening  Schools 20 

Total 2,785 

These  schools  provided  accommodation  for  239,354  pupils,  being  an 
Crease  of  accommodation  for  1,421  pupils  more  than  the  number  pro- 
led  for  in  the  previous  year. 
Below  will  be  found  a  statement  giving  the  number  of  State  Schools 

each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1896,  together  with  the  number 

scholars  in  average  attendance : — 


Colony. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Attendance.  ■  p^gg^ 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

2,574 
1,883 

4,442 
4  4Q7 

142,192 

138,241 

54,316 

40,449 

6,470 

11,508 

109,253 

55 
73 

Queensland 

772            1  717 

70 

South  Australia 

G39 

150 

270 

1,533 

1,164 
281 
489 

3.515 

63 

Western  Australia    . . . 
Tasmania    , 

43 
43 

New  Zealand 

71 

Australasia 

7,821 

16,105 

502,429 

64 

2t 


■  nient  of  children  per  school  departn 

lling 


Omto 


tattfca 


fstai 


Urtweii  s  of 


1,725 

271 
25 


210 

613 

26 

660 

67 

13 


2,110 


210 

SS4 

959 
67 
25 


4,442 
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outside  tl  lony  find  employment  under  the  department.  At  th*  \ 
street  Ti  tig  School  for  males  26  students  attended  the  cottfi 
training  um  ug  the  year  ;  while  at  the  Hurls  tons  Training  Soho* 
female  atudeats,  the  number  in  residence  was  29.  At  tli«  bejpn&l 
1895  new  regulations  came  into  force,  under  which  the  period  of  I 
ing  in  these  schools  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  twelve  months, 
the  provision  that  students  who  obtain  a  certain  classification  at  t& 
of  the  years  training  shall  be  granted  a  University  SchoUnJup 
period  of  twelve  months,  renewable  for  a  second  year  under  & 
conditions,  In  1896  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  service  numbered  > 
whom  299  were  males  and  660  females,  The  pupil -teachers  are  can 
selected,  and  are  taken  on  probation  for  three  months  before  llir; 
permanently  employed.  df  they  have  to  serve  a  terot  « 

years,  when  if  they  are  succu  passing  the  necessary  examiai 

they  may  enter  one  of  the  tra*.  schools* 

The  local  supervision  of  th  Ic  schools  is  placed  in  the  Uf 


School  Boards  appointed  in  i 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  I 
to  exercise  a  general  oversig 
districts,  but  cannot  interfere 
of  the  schools,  which  remain 
Public   Instruction,    throuj 
department     The  total  nui 
1896  was  2S& 


rious  districts  of  the  ooJonr,  i 
ion  Act  These  Boards  an?  up 
egard  to  the  public  schools  ia 
ie  internal  discipline  or  maaaga 
he  direct  control  of  the  Mtoad 
ispectors  and  other  offiosci  4 
Boards  in  operation  at  the- cfe 


The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  puhfic  se 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  j 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


Year. 

Far  school 
premises. 

For  the 

maintenance 

of  schools. 

For  administra- 
tion 
and  training 
schools. 

Total 

1887 

£     8.      d. 
1     2    64 

£     B.     d. 

4    3    74 

£    a     d. 
0  11     3| 

£    a     d. 
5  17    54 

1888 

0  15     1 

4    1     7| 

0    9    84 

5    6    51 

1889 

0  19     1} 

4    2    6J 

0    9    3J 

5  10  11 

1890 

1     5    94 

4    5    3 

0    9    81 

6    0    8| 

1891 

1  11     2| 

4    5    04 

0    9    4 

6    5    71 

1892 

1     3    9J 

4    3    61 

0    8    7} 

5  15  lOf 

1893 

0  17     7 

4    5    84 

0    8    2 

5  11    54 

1894 

0  11     4± 

4    2    9J 

0    7    6 

5     1    7| 

1895 

0  14  11 

3  18    91 

0    6    7 

5    0    U 

1896 

0    7  llf 

3  17    3J 

0    6    41 

4  11 

J 
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f  the  expenditure 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  e 
on  (he  net  Micient  results  in  a  1 

i  vast  rsely  populated  were  unavoidabl 

ruses  bad  t<»  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  ar 
iij%1  In  to  1h*  provided  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

uist  as  likely, 

all.     To  lue, 

education  in 

3  af  tn  the 

t  per  child  in  dance  wga  not  lets  than  £9  f>s.  7d. 

ttera 
a  fa  be  expected  that 

will  D  jui'.s,  as  the 

ilt  with  due  regard  to   the  increase  it) 
-iiieh  run,  ited    In    d    young,   proi 

.  are  of 

tit  to  the  most  Advanced  countries  of 

hi,    th  all   the 

which  tli  uturies  has  suggested  in  old  or 

following   1  of  each   child   in   average 

loola  of  the  seven  colonics  in  1896,  exclusive 
e  on  buildings,  dt  fait   tha  uth 

era  Australia  ami  Victoria: — 

Cost  per  rbild  tn 
avenge  attendance. 

U  3  74 

4  4  10} 

3  11  $i 

Australia                                                                   3  7  10| 

Australia  „                                      4  13  4| 

•Tasmania                                                                       I  17  6* 

3  11  12 

ry   to   note  that  the   a 

when  it   is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller 
i  the  latter  colony,  and  the  gre; 
*y  a  railway  system  proportionately  much  larger,  must  necessarily 

populatk)  r,  whilst  th 

I  the  r  ii  Wales,  ii  the  extra 

t  may  at  least. 

l»   to  necessitate    I  of    the    put 

be  greater  part  of  the  colony.     But  the  spread  of  public 
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instruct'" 

considered  bo  pre-eminently  important  i 

d  taat 

Legislft1 

is  at  all  times  expressed   its   readiness  to  makf-  « 

sac  tine* 

4}  spare  no  expense  to  render  efficacious  the  *r*Um 

nation 

tion  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

The  ._*uji  ng  table  shows  the  gross  expenditure 

%  the  Btttrf 

primary  education  during  the  1 

en  years  ended  1896*  and  thm  aa 

amount  per 

head  of  population  ;■ 

You-. 

TotAl 

Amount, 

fJur  bund 
population. 

tm* 

ToUl 
Amount, 

tmtm 

£ 

it 

£ 

a    .1 

a. 

1B87 

(1*24,983 

12    v 

1892 

768,395 

It   0 

1888 

">97,102 

11     6 

im 

Wtfl 

11  10 

18S0 

mjAM 

11  11 

J  894 

661,055 

10  s 

1890 

704,260 

IS    9 

1895 

701 

11  1 

1*91 

rmjm 

13    5 

1896 

651,307 

10    I 

A  di vbion  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two 

heads  of  tt8d 

Premises  *'  a 

nd  "Maintenance  and  J  Immigration "  In 

shown  Mo*. 

the  deduction  of  the  school  fees 

rec<   vecl  gives  the  net  coat  to  the  S 

during  each  of  the  ten  years  in  que*  ion  .* — 

Year. 

Number 

of 
Srtmole. 

(Iron  enrol 
i  of 

Pupile, 

Expenditure 
Oil  school 
nranUo*. 

Expenditure 

of  Beboob,  in^     ^XSL' 
eluding  Admin*  F™**™* 

istratjon,  ftc    ! 

V    f,    H 

s 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 

1887 

2.230 

1*4,060 

119,957 

505,026 

624,983 

mjm 

Ml, 

1888 

2,271 

156,602 

84,576 

512,527         597,102 

69.554    1 

I  SMI 

2,373 

191,215 

109,576 

535,933 

635,500 

7e,3is 

Jtt, 

1890 

2,423 

195,241 

150,441 

553,819 

704,260 

71,827 

« 

1891 

2,457 

2**5,673 

191,374 

578,191 

769,565 

75,913 

m 

1802 

2,502 

210,641 

157,679 

610,7)0 

768,395 

77..V25 

e» 

1893 

2,520 

210,277 

112,835 

009,914 

715,219 

73,268 

#2 

1894 

2,508 

9)6,365 

73,702 

587,263 

061,055 

70,693 

M| 

J  895 

2,563 

216,396 

104,397 

597,430 

70U8W 

73,320 

m 

\m 

2,574 

221,603 

56,752 

594,555 

651,307 

74,86$ 

m 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  W  pat 
towards  their  children's  education  is  hut  a  small  proportion  of 
total  cost.  In  1806  the  contributions  of  the 
£74,866,  a  sum  greater  by  £1,546  than  that  received 
less  per  head  in  average  attendance  than  in  any  year  sin* 


e  amount 
following  stateisu 
to  the  State  of  each  cHLd  in  average  — 


Yetr. 

Oram 
Expand  I  torn. 

AttJ"> 

ited. 

at  to 

£  a.     a. 

£  «,     d. 

£    ft 

;   e 

0  12    0 

5     5    0 

5    v>   5 

0  12    Q 

4  14    0 

5  10  10 

0  L3    7 

11    8 

Q    0    1 

0  12     4 

5    8    5 

6    6    7 

0  12    5 

5  i: 

10 

Oil     8 

5     4     2 

5  115 

0  11     5 

5    0    0 

5     I     7 

0  10  10 

4  10    9 

5    0    3 

0  10    8 

4    9    0 

4  117 

0  10    o 

4     1     1 

r  1 6 

igeof  12  gross  enrolment  of 

he  Minis!  AuthiuI   Bop 

!elled  during  tin*  j ■ 
with  .mka  were 

The  deposits  for  the  Donated  to 

withdraw  t  to 

oka  on  t:  ia  £6,671, 
I   at  the  end  of 

The  object  aimed  at   i  is  to 

.i-1  principle                morny  w]  I  of 

hool,  in  order 
mongst  tl  them 

muI  ii  rooogoize  and  ca 

f  -waste  and  im  provider 

LA 

vith- 
wkicb  had  Keen  under 
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b  imined lately  on  the   withdrawal  of  State  , 
lOtn  they  had  been  attended  were  trarisfrrrwt  I 
inary  public  schools  of  the  colony,     Sonic  of  the  I 
still  main  tain  ed*  chiefly  those  connected  with  ihm  \ 
ret i,   and   thenceforth  appear  in   the  return*  aa  j€u 


ceased  to  e 
children  by 
part  to  tin 
however, 
Catholic 
schools* 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  colony  during  each  of  the  tea  years  1$87  to  i 
the  teaching  staff  and  number  of  scholars  enrolled  : — 


„ 


Year. 

Schools. 

Tcnchera, 

ScttoUn. 

Tcu* 

gOfe^fe 

*«W 

I- 

1887 

680 

1,873 

1892 

719 

«: 

isss 

670 

1,854 

18fti 

782 

2,778 

tti 

1889 

700 

1,884 

!f        1895 

863 

2,96ft 

su 

1800 

mi 

2,393 

884 

2,M 

5l.« 

1891 

704 

2,601 

MM 

m 

us*: 

."AM 

The  893  schools  open  during  1896  may  be  divided  into  the  foD 


Cluftfflation. 

Schools. 

Te*cbetiL 

m*** 

Undenominational   ..,„.,.. 
Roman  Catholic    >..„.„.... 
Church  of  England  ..♦.*.,., 

Presbyterian ,+ 

Wesley  an  M,.,,»,t,,,i,M.k„. 

649 

293 

44 

4 
2 

I 

1,305 

1,527 

185 

41 

28 
I 

13,773 

248 
256 

Lutheran       ..„.,.* ..,.. 

39 

\ 

Total  ......... 

803 

3,0*7 

53.907 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  rehg* 
schools,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcated  then 
Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ec 
prise  the  great  majority,  numbering  85*2  per  cent,  of  profotft 
denominational  schools,  and  including  90*9  per  cent  of  the  boImI 
educated  therein.  On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  cW 
national  schools  in  1882,  there  were  in  operation  under  the 
of  Education,  75  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  16,595 
while  there  were  also  some  unassisted  schools  connected  with  thk( 
of  which  statistics  were  not  available.  In  1887  the  number  q$j| 
had  increased  to  238,  with  an  enrolment  of  26,992  pup* 
1896  the  number  had  grown  to  293,  with  an  enrolment  of 


7^3 


during  the  last  ten  y  1  ||  one 

>us  progress : — 


Ttiichcr>. 

Scholar*  or. 

ra#u  Attend   i 

Males.    J  Females. 

Total. 

Mfl 

14,474 

26,992 

10,168 

12,108 

27,172 

10,010 

il97W 

13,674 

11,977 

10,2W 

24,112 

14,439 

10,011 

85,160 

27.  185 

16,004 

(England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  maintai 
Is*.      I  hir 
I  14,  and  d  by  3,099  pupils.     At 

1 2  Church  oi  Uools, 

1,927    children.      The    following  table  gives 
of  Hp 


Scholars  on  Roll. 

nee. 

ftufhlfi. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Male*.     1  Female*. 

Total 

73 

167 

1,815 

1,514 

3,329 

1,688 

1,268 

2,840 

154 

1,552 

3,100 

1,272 

1,242 

2,514 

115 

1,353 

1,1  Mm 

999 

04 

1,844 

1,449 

1,410 

47 

185 

1,917 

1,417 

3,334 

1,475 

1,472 

1,126 

2,513 

178 

1,504 

1 ,334 

1/204 

2,136 

1,623 

1,446 

304 

1,421 

1,209 

44 

1,613 

3,009 

1,161 

Hiuuer  Education. 


mentioned  that  ti  has  made  provision  for 

^hment  of  1L  in  the  metropolis 

i  mlation.   The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
tie  students  to  cor  a] 
of  which 

Ives  for  the  I  uivi 
se  schools  is  by  examination  only.     There  were  at  the 
-ehools  for  hoys  and  three  for 
boya  and  317  girls,  is 
603   for  1895.      The 
in   1  as  against   430  for  the   j  year. 

three  years  there  has  been  a  decree 
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in  the  enrolment  at  the  State  High  Bdhoofa,  and  ofatl  1^ 
average  attendance.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  tat 
in  raising  the  quarterly  fee  from  two  to  three  guinea*  couiribwed  I 
some  extent  towards  this  reduction.     During  1896,  Si  pupils 
High  Schools  passed  the  junior,  13  the  senior,  and  53  the 
examinations  at  the  University,  24  of  the  matriculants  «u* 
the  junior,  and  6  at  the  senior  examinations. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  emto 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  Public  Schools*  cron 
subjects  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at  the  senior  ami 
public  examinations,  are  also  established.    There  were  1 00  of  these  stfc 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  1896,  with  an  enrolment  of  70,144  puptk 
is  important  to  recollect  that  these  figures  do  not  show  tin 
children  receiving  higher  education.     In  the  coursed  the  year,  4  ] 
at  Superior  schools  passed  the  senior,  and  298  the  jt 
In  addition  to  these,  57  junior  passes  were  obtained  by  FuhlioJ 
not  classed  as  Superior. 

A  system  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  boys  and 4 
schools  has  been  brought  into  operation*     Twenty  of 
sex — are  available  for  education  at  State  High,  or  1 
and  six  bursaries  for  boys  and  four  for  girls  are  tenable  at  1 
The  former  are  awarded  half-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  the  T 
lation  examinations,  to  the  most  proficient  pupils,  in 
parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupil's 
Nine  candidates  from  the  High  Schools — 5  boys  and  4 
pupil — a  boy — of  Fort-street  Model  School  were  successful  in  < 
bursaries  at  the  University  matriculation  in  1896.      ior  other 
scholarships  and  bursaries  100  candidates  were  successful ;  25  boysssd 
32  girls  obtained  scholarships  for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schoob;  ! 
23  boys  and  18  girls  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schoob;  [ 
and  2  boys  obtained  bursaries  for  the  Sydney  Grammar  School.  f 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned,  \ 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  recent  3 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  most  important  of  these  [ 
is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of  l 
the  colony.  In  1896  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  378,  and  the 
average  attendance  362.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endue uieafc 
from  the  State  of  £1,500.  In  1896  the  other  revenue,  derived  from  , 
school  fees  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  £6,663. 

The  UyiVERSiTT. 
In  theyear  1 849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed 
lative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  sch  <>l,  ki 
Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
the  House  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the 
as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  colony  the  means  of  obtaining  i 
in   the   higher   brsnches   of   literature  and  science."      The 


hat  differ 

at    tli*  pubJio 

deliberati  ipita 

annum  <»nt  of  a  bill 

Tin* 

■i .      In  1  > 

Mr. 

;ir. 

in 
itXoj]  purposes,    there 

to  examine  and  n  in 

I  &*  v.  was  to  b 

v  prohibited  any 

or  fur  participation  in  any 
or  privileges.     Residence  was  i  rnplated  ot 
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tituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
from   among 
which  titles 
those  llor.     TIj' 

i  vacancies  arose,  by  the  1  !  until  there  should 

holding  the  degr  [aster  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor 

its  labours  at  tin- 
[ward   Hamilton,  Ml,  as  Prm 
lr  shoi  I 
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m  as  fully  ms  if  the  said  degl 
lorn." 

taken  the  degree  of  B.A.   or   MA  rtain 
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privileges  in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bur  or  to  the  Roll  of  &&atoa 
In  1861  it  was  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  iu*teeti  Fdlei 
there  should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  tx  ujficU* 
of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  branches  of  Uma 
the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select ;  and  such  Professors  and  <A 
Public  Teachers  and  examiners  and  every  superior  officer  declared  m 
such  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a  member  of  the  University,  wit!  tat 
same  rights  and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  election  of  new  FeJJm 
were  enjoyed  by  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.  AM  U*D.,  and  MI» 
in  1881  Ad  eundem  degrees,  with  equal   privileges,   were  auth 
to  be    conferred;  and    Bachelor   of   Arts    of   three    years 
were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.     In  1 
Senate's  powers  as  regards  teaching  and   degrees  wrrw  extended  « 
enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificate*  in 
branches  of  knowledge  with  the  exoeption  of   Theology  or  Diiissy, 
subject  to  a  proviso  that  no  student  should  be  compelled  to 
lectures  or  to  pass  examinations  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics  or  Mod 
History  ;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was  directed,  in  accordance  wttk  i 
previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the  benefits  and  advantage*  of 
University  should  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  meo 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  i 
Fellows  reached  100  in  1872,  whereupon  the  Senate  pasted  by-few*  j 
respect  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the   <  1<  otoral  body  *  Convocaua 
This  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acta, 
and  the  heads  of  affiliated  colleges,   who   had   been  declared  to 
superior  officers  of  the  University  under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  ntunbw* 
upwards  of  800. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  £5,000  per  annum 
until  1880,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships;  but  is 
1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  producing  about  £300  a  year,  «m 
made  by  Mrs.  Hovel  1,  widow  of  the  explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  this  sum,  together 
with  fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to  divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Experimental  Physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  sad 
Physical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1 882  a  further  sum  of  £5,000 
was  voted  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  ft 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in  Art 
were  created  ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended 
purposes,  and  was  increased  to  £7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  grants! 
in  1880.  Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,001 
per  annum  granted  for  evening  classes  in  Arts.  In  1 893  the  Governnwat.* 
endowment  amounted  to  £13,000,  and  the  special  grants  to  £5,6H 
Since  that  year  the  State  aid  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  in  189#  #* 
endowment  was  £9,000,  while  the  special  grants  totalled  £3,41 
Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Classes,  a 
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32,  first  in 


Exclusion  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  was  commenced  in  18£ 
the    metropolis,  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  country  districts,  and 
ibouring  colony  of  Queensland*     It  is  not  improi 
hi*t.    is   I  s  on   these  lectures  will    became    a    very    prominent 

-lire  in  th  4  the  Unirerail 

the   present  site   was  granted    by    Governor   Sir  Charles 
authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and 
de  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  f<>ur  denominational 
eget,      It    comprised  about    126  acres,  formerly    known   as   Grose 
which  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the 
lonnin  or  park.      Before  this  grant  was  made  the 
k  of  ity  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  <  o3 

her    with     its    library     ami     even    an    endowment   for   a 

ip  i  I    by    Mr.   Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the 

for    the  ity,  and   a   grant   of  £50,000  was   made 

553  as  a  building  fund.     As  early  as    1854  an  Act 

to  aid  arid  partly  endow  four  colleges  within  the  University, 

Ion  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000, 

from  the  general  revenue  for  building  funds,  pr< 

n  equal  sum  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a 

was    to    be    paid    annually    by     the    Government    towards    the 

d  of  the  Principal  <>f  each  College.     Just  before  this,  steps  had  been 

ahlish  the  St.  Pauls  Church  of  England  College  ;   tl 

S  Roman  Catholic  College  followed  in    1857,  and  the  Presbyterian 

Of   St.  Andrew   in   1867.      In   1896  the  number  of  students  in 

Paul's  College  was  18;  in  St.  John's,  15  ;  and  in  SL  Andn-w's,  26. 

►ody,    for   whom   an  equal    area    had  been   set   apart, 

led  to  accept  it.  and  in  1873  some  12  acres  of  the  land  originally 

ded   for  a  site   for  their  coll'  resumed   by  the   Crown  and 

Prince  Alfred  Hospital  ;  and  provision  was  made  for 

establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Medical  School  in  cornier 

the  Hospital,  and  for  joint  control  by  the  University  Senate  and 

d   Board  in  respect  to  all  appointments  to  the  medical  and 

iff  of  the  Hospital     But  while  the  regulations  under  which 

tats  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are  framed  by  the  Hospital  Board, 

alone  rests  the  appointment  of  Professors  and  Lectur 

lical  School 

>e  Women's  College — a  college  within  the  University  of  Sydney — 

1    in  March,   L892,       It  was  established   for  the  purpose  of 

lence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women  students  of  the 

with  efficient  tutorial  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  the 

•ersity  lectures  and  examinations*      In  order  that  full  effect  might  l»e 

ted  in  the  "  University  Extension  Act  of  1 

y  that   a  ooUege  for   women    should  be  brought    into 

ba\  ing  been  enacted  in  this  measure  that  "  the  benefits  and 

,rei  of  the  University   and   the   provisions  of  the  Acta  relating 

dl  be  deemed  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  wi  * 


mam 
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men/1  The  college  is strictly  un»  i  |  mm]  —  lltf  Act  of  J 

pruvii Hug  that  no  religion  . -a  i i m  hvsm  or  formulary  which  tad 
any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  thai  too  altowptja* 
nuuh>  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  deuond  nation.  Wfaaa 
college  was  opened  in  a  house  at  OUm  I'oitit,  leaded  until  the  ftm 
buildings  were  completed*  the  atudeul*  nutubrml  fuor:  Tine  pa 
building  were  opened  in  the  early  part  of  lSLM,  and  at  th^cWW 
year  there  were  eight  students,  while  in  1896  thm*  wcfr  IS.  1 
is,  however,  accommodation  for  twenty-six  ma i dent  student** 
Government  granted  £5,0(10  towards  the  erection  of  building  Uit  a 
no  endowment  to  the  college*  though  it  pays  the  salary  uf  tk*  Fria 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  U  id  verbify  for  tha  m 
reward  of  students.  Among  the  first  were  gifia  of  *£lt(H*>  tmk 
Mr,  Thomas  Barker  and  Hir  Edward  PeitnThunsaoOt  rrnnwil 
laud*  which  are  now  of  tmiee  that  Tltli)  Many  uthera  fidjitw* 
about  £12,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  dale,  axdw 
prizes  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award,  and  irrtafccai1 
bonm  in  value..  About  £10,000  of  thia  is  *ull  in  auaptsi 
account  of  intervening  life  estates  to  the  widow*  of  t#*tators.  U 
the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000  wa*  hit  by  the  Lata  Mr,  Thomas  Vmh 
a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by  th-  )nu>  .Sir  William  II 
for  a  Curatorship  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  pmmlad  by  1 
the  University,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  as 
building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than  i 
to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  tWdaarr 
to  the  University,  subject  to  certain  anuviitiea.  In  Deaeinln 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Aust 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments  and  i 
cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chi 
Law,  Modern  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Ana 
Engineering,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testators 
The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end  of 
the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  tin 
public  endowments.  During  1895  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  L 
(formerly  of  Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endoi 
School  of  Engineering. 

The  teaching-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  filled,  com 
fourteen  Professors,  twenty-seven  Lecturers, 
The  subjects  over  which  Professors  preside  ai<   Grvek,  Latin*  Mai 
tics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology  and  Physic;d   Ueoifraphy,  Phj 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modern  Literature,  Logic  and  Mt*ut*J  Phil 
Biology,   Law,  and    History.       The  Lecturers  deal  with  Geobg 
Physical  Geography,  Metallurgy,  Latin,  Modern  Literature,  Math 
Architecture,  Surveying,  Mining,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  On 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  6a 
Midwifery,   Diseases  of   Women,    Materia  Medica   and  Tbrap 
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ins  for  the  admission  of  articled  clerks  were 
pliance  with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unci  in 

successful  candidates, 

iven   a  statement  showing  the   amount   derived  I 

ym  each  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  from 

expenditure  during  each  year  : — 


Receipt*, 
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£ 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

1^,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

13,900 

13,900 

13,900 

13,0fK) 

11,000 

9,500 

0,000 


114 
1,500 
1,000 
2,964 
2,343 
:\.:m 

4r500 
5.500 
4,918 
7,090 
5,800 
4,734 
4,400 
4,200 
5,595 
2,200 
&0Q0 
2,400 


£ 

£ 

403 

100 

334 

100 

324 

100 

478 

100 

457 

100 

706 

100 

,080 

100 

.,266 

120 

2,207 

170 

2,479 

385 

2,600 

323 

2,819 

308 

3,022 

385 

5,667 

807 

5,385 

293 

7,262 

11,694 

7,647 

11,843 

7,912 

11,921 

7,700 

12,590 

8,445 

11,462 

8,171 

11,923 

£ 
5,508 
5,434 

7,057 

14  J +4 
15,729 
17,S77 
19,364 
20,423 
20,045 
22,506 
25,274 
24,312 
37,256 
37,590 
38,528 
33,490 
31,407 
31,494 
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and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technical  i 
affiliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  wo 
knowledge  of  Australian  artisans.  In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  J 
was  granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  organization  of  a  Ta 
College,  and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  earritd 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts,  In  L&83,  however,  a  htm 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  m 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.  Ton 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  Cotirg* 
under  the  direct  control  of  tbe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
institution  ia  now  well  established,  and  iU  work  is  already  \m 
and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  gives  every  promise  of  still  | 
usefulness.  The  College  is  housed  in  a  tine  building  specially 
by  the  Government  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  is  provided  with  wm 
and  all  necessary  took  and  apparatus. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  t 
lege,  comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  chemistry,  \ 
and  mineralogy,  mechanical  engineerings  physics,  sanitary  <mgt* 
electrical  engineering,  lithography  and  photo-lithography,  mime  i 
iug,  metalliferous  mining,  and  wool  sorting  and  other  training 
nection  with  sheep  and  wool ;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  I 
be  warranted  by  circumstances* 

The  College  la  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  i 
there  were  200  classes  in  operation,  of  which  83  were  in 
suburbs,  97  in  various  country  towns,  and  20  in  connection  with 
schools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted1  of  13  lecturers  in  charprt  uf  i 
ments,  5  resident  masters  iu  charge  of  branch  schools,  36"  te 
17  assistant  teachers,  and  13  teachers  remunerated  by  fees  only. 
enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  7,119  in  all,  3,880  of  whon 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  2,285  in  the  country,  while  954  repre 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools.  The  number  of  indi 
students  was  5,396,  being  a  decrease  of  62  as  compared  with  the  n 
for  1895.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  3,718.  At  thci 
examinations  2,576  students  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
passed — a  proportion  of  67*4  per  cent.  New  Technical  College  bui 
were  opened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896  ;  and  a  Technical  C 
is  at  present  in  course  of  construction  at  Bathurst. 

In  1896  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amcuot 
£24,815.     Of  this  amount,  £3,839  was  paid  on  account  of  t*c!u« 
museums,  and  £20,976  was  spent  on  the  Technical  College  awl 
schools.     Salaries  (administrative)  absorbed  £3,so7,  and  £\%% 
paid   to  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  £2,634  to   the  mecliatiifl 
caretakers,  etc.     Apparatus  and  fittings  cost  £5,0*0,  while  XII 
for  rent.      The  sum  of  £3,611  was  received  as  fees  from  f 
addition  to  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £21,204.     The  cttst  t 
per  student,  which  in  1889  reached  £6  15s.  4d.,  bad  ii 
reduced  to  £3  4s.  4d. 
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having  been  reclaimed  from  a  depraved  life*  or  rescued  from  I 
surroundings,  and  turned  out,  after  a  course  of  some  jrr*rtf  tu 
useful  members  of  society. 


Scientific  Societies,  Etc, 

In  a  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  whew* 
people  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material 
existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  scm 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  tl 
higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected.  A*  fir  hock 
year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical  t 
of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  e*prnf*i*eifif 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  was  transformed  in  i860  into,  and  aftn 
incorporated  under  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  Sooth 
The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amonj 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  colony*  lis  i 
are  the  advancement  of  science  in  AustraLiar  and  the  e*jc 
original  research  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and 
interest,  which  may  further  the  development  of  the  rrsoffroes  ti 
tralia,  draw  attention  to  ita  productions,  or  illustrate  its  I 
history.  The  proceedings  include  papers  of  the  greatest  tntsf 
important  scientific  questions,  especially  those  whose  solution 
Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  ha*  all 
many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Lin  mean  Society  of  Nrw 
Wales  was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  fttrtberffl 
advancement  of  these  particular  sciences.  The  society  is  boo 
a  commodious  building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  be 
spots  near  the  city,  and  possesses  a  library  and  museum. 
liberally  endowed  by  Sir  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  witl 
one  of  its  most  munificent  supporters  was  also  an  indefatigable  i 
in  the  field  of  science.  The  society's  proceedings  are  published  at  i 
intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  together  with  ex 
illustrations  of  objects  of  natural  history. 

Among  the  other  scientific  societies  are  the  New  South  Wales  Z 
cal  Society,  inaugurated  in  1879  ;  a  branch  of  the  British  1 
Association,  founded  in  1881  ;  a  branch  of  the  British  Astra 
Association,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  in  1895  ;  and  a  branch 
Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia.  The  Australasian 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  i 
Australia,  also  have  transactions  in  New  South  Wales  as  well  I 
other  colonies. 

The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  amor      tbe   ins 
scientific  and  educational  character  which  the  colony  libendrj 
Situated  in   a   commanding   position,    it  is   admirably    thu*J 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.     The  present  building 
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this  institution,  being   115,908  classified  as 


Synopsis  of  eiaasLAcation. 

Reference 
Depart  mcfiL 

Lending 
Branch. 

_  Wm 

Nut uraJ  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  Art* 

No, 

10,889 

*,&&& 

5,53* 
5,183 

MR 

0,100 
4,OT« 

Mfli 

3,S» 
4,088 

MB 

1,171 

1.601 

MO 

e*tt7 

ft* 
u:i 

1,4*1 
U» 
43 
l» 
!«• 
IfT 

in 
t 

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology , . .. 

Biography  wad  Correspondence    , ,  „ ,....*... 

Geography,  Topography,  Voyage  and  Travels^  eta  . , 
Periodica]  and  Serial  Literature  . .                         * « , . 
Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  eocuu  owwj™,etc. 
Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy, and  Education 
Poetry  and  the  Drama  >*».,,  ..,......,,.*.... 

General  Literature,  Philology!  *nd  Collected         k*  • 
Works  of  Reference  »...,.,...„........,,*,.     ,',... 

Duplicates - w . . 

Total ,..«,. ,.f 

&M&4 

mm 

U» 

*  Including:  £p&63  volumes  of  Fiction. 


The  popularity  of  the  Public  library  of  ]SW  South  Wales  is 

proved  by  the  number  of  persona  availing  themselves  of  the  pr 
which  it  affords.     The  increase  has  been  very  regular,  as  will  be 
the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visits  to  the 
rising  from  59,786  in  1870  to  255,058  in. 1896,  80,928  of  whic 
visits  to  the  lending  branch  : — 


1870 59,786 

1871 60,165 

1872 48,817 

1873 78,659 

1874  (eleven  months) 57,962 

1875 66,900 

1876 72,724 

1877  (Lending  Branch  first 

opened) 124,688 

1878 117,047 

1879  (Exhibition  open) 152,036 

1880 134,462 

1881 136,272 

1882  (eleven  months)    133,731 


1883  15J 

1884  (eleven  months)  16J 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


.  1« 
.  1« 
.  IS 
.  14 
.  IS 
.  15 
.  173 
.  IK 

m 

?9 


Reference  Library  closed  for  three  months  on  account  of  res 
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Total  ..... 

94,637 

x tensions                           to   the 
Public  Librarj  -                    nth  Wales,  which  had  become 
dation  of  the  public,   and   the   prop 

ded  to  pull  down  the  old 
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*w  1                                                    public  in  April,   1890;  and  the 
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ruction.      Its  cost  to   the  State  during    1894 
»irs: — 

£ 

caIs,  and  Binding....                   1,904 

[,394 

Total ,970 

'er 
the 
uia 
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?38 

in  connection  with  muiiicipalitie&  Those  of  the  former  class  m<  br  C 
more  numerous.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1 
any  municipality  tnay  establish  and  main  tain  a  Free  Librmry,  ami  visit 
smcli  is  done  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  die  purrsaat 
of  books,  tu  the  sum  of  £200  if  the  library  is  avaUahb*  for  the  tu*  irf  a 
population  of  1,000,  or  to  £100  where  the  population  tu  whom  tbr  hhcarf 
would  be  accessible  reaches  300  persona,  Th*-  number  of  volume*  1st  lit 
various  public  libraries,  excluding  tlie  Public  Libtmry  of  New  Seetb 
Wales,  is  estimated  at  about  265,000. 
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The  National  Art  Gallery  was  first  instituted  in  1671  in 
with  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  It  1 
National  Art  Gallery  m  1880,  and  is  no*'  situated  in  the 
in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  building,  which  baa  received 
additions,  but  is  yet  incomplete,  The  Gallery  contains  an 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some  of  tlae 
works  of  the  best  modern  artists  of  the  old  world,  and  include 
very  valuable  gifts  from  private  persons.  Like  the  otbnr 
institutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  (Jall(*ry  is  open  Oft 
well  as  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  ami  public  holidays  the 
«>.|M-'.-iul]y  numerous,  During  IOT6  tfw  Gmlltq  wm  tinted  bj  SIs\Ml 
persons,  the  average  Sunday  attendance  Wing  1,581,  and  on  snl- 
days,  427.  In  1894  a  system  of  loan  ejichaiiges  between  is*  Art 
Galleries  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  wan  intrndnoed*  Brta* 
arrangement  pictures  are  sent  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne  and  AdenssV, 
and  others  are  received  from  the  Art  Galleries  in  those  cities  in  ricasasf* 
That  the  interests' of  art  have  benefited  under  this  system  in  imijuaslisi 
able.  Another  excellent  scheme  was  initiated  in  July,  1935,  to  wasi 
collections  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  Art  SodeW 
are  made  up  and  Bent  to  the  principal  country  towns  for  tew  ferny 
exhibition.  Up  to  the  end  of  189G  the  total  expenditure  an  ta# 
National  Art  Gallery  was  £1 05,822,  of  which  the  sum  of  ££3,40**  W 
been  expended  on  works  of  art.     The  disbursements  during  l£JH*  wsrt  :— 

For  work*  of  art ,,„ ........... ... .,.,,.*.«,.,» ..       9U 

For  maintenance,  including  freight,  framea,  repairs,  sad  iaaaeaac*    I.ult 

For  salaries , . , ~    \M* 

Total  coat  to  |he  State *\I*7 

MuBEtna. 

The  Australian  Museum,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  ii 
trail  a,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of  Sydney,  facing 
the  principal  parks.     The  collections  contain  carefully -selected 
of  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history  found  in  such  eetahlj 
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>n,  and  in  December,  1883,  tin-  n 

ic,    and    now    com  and 

iturul   products.     Tho 

nay  be  gm  m  the  fact  that  99 

©  mrt  b 

IjVJ.l   from    tin 
JD  of  i   on  the  varioi 

the    De]  aes  and  is  a 

i  the 
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Relu.i 
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IkxIi  dated — tl:  nan  Oatho 

dists.     To  th* 

1  what  has  usually  bee; 
which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system 
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passed  away  and  had  been  re\ placed  by  Responsible  Govermn**t  f 
1862,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payment*  to  thedogj 
then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following  the  panifi) 
o£  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Government  amounted  to  £32,^< 

distributed  : — 


Church  of  England  .........  £17,967 

Roman  Catholic  Church ...      8,  748 


Presbyterian    ■,.„..,. *-,.«.    ££f? 
Weabyan  Method;*!  .......       2,7*1 


Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  dudly  to  ik 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  during  the  yw 
ended  June,  1897,  the  payment  by  the  State  was  £6J27,  distrib 

follows : — 


Church  of  England £3,537 

Roman  Cath off e  Church  . . , ,     I ,  SR8 


Pre»bytorian    ♦  < 

Wesley  an  Mcthodirt  P.„„ 


■a 


The  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  $*tn  fa 
various  periods  since  1 863,  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  yran  ik 
amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years,  This  anomaly  it  dm 
to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  atad 
from  the  colony.  The  total  payments  made  since  1863  amount  tt 
£545,246,  of  which  £294,748  was  paid  to  clergymen  of  the  Cfattftfc  oi 
England,  £154,427  to  Roman  Catholics,  £53,882  to  Presbyterian^ md 
£42,189  to  Wesieyan  Methodists  :— 


VW. 

Church  of 
EritfUnd. 

Koiimn 
Catholic 
Cburutu 

PWBbyt*ti**u 

Wnlerstt 

Method*. 

8J  - 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,067 

8J48 

2,S73 

2,7$4 

»ES 

ISttf 

14,111 

7,4,10 

3,090 

1*572 

mm 

1870 

12,380 

6,5K3 

2,180 

1,573 

22.7.3 

1875 

10,725 

5,608 

1,626 

1,372 

is  m 

I.SSH 

7,739 

3,S92 

1,702 

Uie 

15,0* 

1SS5 

5,791 

3,000 

i,o:w 

1,13S 

urn 

1890 

5,550 

2,600 

702 

900 

%m 

Mil 

5,347 

2,570 

702 

S76 

*>* 

1S92 

4,92fl 

2,312 

702 

750 

**£ 

1893 

4,2fi0 

2,300 

702 

750 

*■!! 

1S94 

3,521 

2,o:»S 

644 

m 

*!2 

•1895 

1,920 

1,023 

351 

433 

v* 

iSAS-fl 

XSZ\ 

\,\m 

569 

087 

7,0» 

189fi-7 

3,537 

1,888 

552 

m 

**j 

•Six  munthrt. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1897  was  55- 
<  Irr-vuu'ii  of  the  Church  of  England,   10  Roman  Catholics!  4  Pnakf 
tonus,  and  5  Wesley  an  Methodists, 

At  the  Census  of  1891  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  the  iuuMj 
nations,  with  the  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  **»* 
given  below.     The  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  adfen** 
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"nomination  compared  with  the  number  of  clergymen  in  uctive 


Denomination. 


Clergy. 


Adherents. 


Proportion 

of  adherent*  to 

clergy. 


England 

copalians    

iiolic 

rch 

ot  defined)    

in  Church  of  New  South  Wales 
in  Church  of  Eastern  Australia 

byterians  

Methodists   

iethodists 

lodists  

ion  of  N.  S.  Wales 

ists : 

raal  

tians 

Christ 

brethren 

krrny 

stian  sects 

t  (not  defined)  

1 

nfidel,  etc 

rs   

nation  

tate  religion 

or  ill-defined 

►tal 


333 

1 
295 


146 

6 

4 

133 

29 
5 

27 
5 

65 
5 
9 
5 

"T 

10 

8 


502,980 

95 

286,895 

253 

16 

106,464 

2,154 

772 

87,516 

20,354 

2,242 

12,344 

768 

24,089 

7,950 

2,336 

2,042 

1,036 

1,329 

10,315 

2,773 

3,787 

5,484 

10,110 

528 

727 

5,469 

1,035 

4,927 

3,136 

11,237 

2,791 


1,090 


1,123,954 


1,510 

95 

973 


729 
359 
193 
658 
702 
448 
457 
154 
371 
1,590 
260 
408 


1,329 

1,032 

476 


1,828 


he  figures  just  given  the  aboriginal  population,  to  the  number 
have  been  excluded,  and  in  calculating  the  average  number 
nts  to  each  clergyman  the  Christian  Brethren  have  been  in- 
th  "  other  Christian  sects" — a  heading  which  also  comprises 
onformists,  153  Christian  Israelites,  16  Moravians,  370 
irch,  345  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  132  Calvinists,  247 
548  Christadelphians,  and  307  Latter-day  Saints,  besides  302 
ho  call  themselves  Unsectarian  Christians.  Taking  the  whole 
1  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,031  persons  on  an  average  to 
yman. 

ly,  religious  statistics  were  collected  every  year.  It  has  now 
led  to  have  only  one  collection  half  way  between  the  Census 
o  that  new  figures  will  be  available  every  five  years.     The 
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latest  figures  at  the  present  time  are  thorn  for  18&4*  In  thai  J 
the  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sunday*  awe* 
590,807.  This  number  represents  the  attendance  of  Malt*  * 
if  school  children  were  included  the  number  would  bo  about  50CM 
When  the  sparaeneBs  of  the  population  in  same  parte  of  th«  oovt 
is  considered,  the  church  attendance  will  appear  vwy  lain 
though  apparently  less  than  found  in  the  colony  of  Ttcfcotn,  i 
proportionately  much  greater  than  in  England.  The  number  of  m 
attendants  on  Divine  Service  in  1890  was  returned  at  300,-890; 
1885  it  was  263,379  ;  and  for  1881,  213,044  j  »o  that  them  hm  I 
a  gradual  increase,  fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  population.  Thereto 
numbers  of  each  denomination  in  attendance  have  remained  vwy  wmA 
same  for  several  years  past.  In  1881  the  Church  of  England  bad 
largest  attendance,  hut  from  1 884  the  Church  of  Home  baa  taken  tni  V 
The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sunt 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereunder.  Soa* 
school  children  are  not  included.  The  authorities  of  the  Btlro 
Army  return  the  number  of  attendants  at  their  services  a*  $%l 
whereas  the  Census  returns  showed  10,31 2  only  as  the  number  of  toU 
enrolled.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  a  great  proportion 
those  who  attend  the  Army  Her  vices  are  nominally  uwoitieTft  of  oi 
denominations : — 


Deucitrtltiatlotu 

Number  e« 

attoudtaff 
Mvtai  KrnPi 

(||l«dlK 

Church  of  EDglaod    

Roman  Catholic .  ... 

PreaHyterian    rMm ,.».„*♦.., .„„«,.♦ 

97,115 
42J3S 

67,675 
10.305 

12,278 

•52,250 
6,427 

iVr  -  -  t 
I7i* 

MM 

Wfsleyoa  Methodist..., ... 

70*2 

Other  Methodiate  ,.. 

4W 

CoiitfTegationalist ,,,,.,„. 

4&*l 

Kaptiat....... 

Salvation  Army  ,. «.,>».».<*.*.* 

MA 
lUil-0 

Other  Denominations 

14 

Total ..... ' 

390,807 

31 -fl 

*  Figures  of  previous  year. 

- 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  •  ]•  mum  nictation  int 
colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherenia,  I 
number  of  clergy,  or  the  numl>er  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  &rfi 
During  the  year  1894  there  were  639  churches  belonging  to  ll 
denomination,  and  949  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  w 
accommodating  altogether  129,625  persons;  and  tlw  attendance < 
tinct  persons,  counting  only  adults,  was  93,939.  The  number  i 
registered  under  Acts  19  Vic.  Noa  30  and  34,  for  the  cell 
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is  controlled  by  a  General  Assembly,  which  site  annually,  and 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  Charges  within  the  %kffv rent 
teries.     It  is  presided   over  by   a  Moderator,  who  1  ht 

Presbyteries,  who  also  nominate  representatives  to  the  r-Vdrnil  Aws 
The  first  Assembly  of  the  Prfisbyteriao  Church   of    N»w  South  W 
was  held  in  1863,     By  Act  of  Parliament  the  Assembly  lias  powi 
grant  permission  to  trustees  to  mortgage  Church  \  and 

are  authorised  to  hold  property  for  the  Church  £».*neralU\ 

The  Wesley  an  Methodists  in    Australia  received    from  the  Engl 
Conference,  in   1884,  an  independent  constitution.     There   an  df&l 
districts  into  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  eoromunwin  i* 
Throughout  the  colony  tliere  are  413  churches  and  471  other 
places,  with  sittings  to  the  number  of  93,9 1 7  in  alb     Tlwdu 
has  in  its  service   149   regular  clergy  and  517  local  preacher*,    lis 
number  of  church  members  is  said  to  be  10,162*  of  whom  1,1 4G  ait 
communicants  ;  and  the  attendance  of  adherents  at  Divine  Seme*  it  Ml 
less   than   67,675,   not   including  ctuldrem     The  Weakvati    Mrthodtt 
Church  Property  Act  of  1881+  provides  for  the  appointment  of  tnulstt 
to   hold  all   lands  acquired   by    gift,  devise,  purchase,  or  other***v 
under   a  deed,  a  model  of  which  forms  a  schedule  to  the  Act ;  «sd 
the  measure  gives   power  to  a  majority  of  the   trustee*  to  nortpfl* 
exchange,  or  lease  Church  properties.      It  also  provides  for  thm 
ment  of  a  Custodian  and  an  Acting  Custodian  of  Deeds,  who  ai 
notified  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  their  names  [taboaWi 
in  the  &ovtirnm<mt   Gaz€itet  and  registered  in  the  Land  Tide*  fflfca 
The  Tonga  District  and  South  Sea  Missions  are  attached  to  lb*  Ne» 
.South  Wales  Conference, 

The  Primitive  Methodists,  United  Methodists,  and  other  Methods** 
have  98  churches  and  25  other  buildings,  and  41  clergy ;  the  scoots** 
dation  provided  will  seat  1 9,070  persons  ;  and  the  attendance  at  Birifli 
Service  is  about  10,300, 

The  Congregational  Church  has  61  churches,  as  well  as  47  huildingi* 
dwellings  used  for  worship;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  aceoonnodilt 
21,465  persons,  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  number  60. 
ami  the  at  tendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averages  about  ItfM 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colony  have  29  licensed  minisMi, 
with  32  churches  and  59  school-houses  or  other  buildings  derotsd  If 
public  worship  ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  7.?<HU  persona,  bsl 
there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  12,719-  The  Baptist  Union  of  X*« 
South  Wales  is  not  incorporated,  and  so  cannot  legally  hold  prtfpsrtj 
in  trust  for  the  denomination.  Annual  sessions,  with  b* 
assemblies,  are  held,  presided  over  by  a  Chairman,  who  i*  sli 
annually.  For  several  sessions  a  draft  constitution  has  been  under 
consideration  of  the  Union,  which,  amongst  other  matters, 
that  ail  properties  which  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  accrue  so 
Union  shall  be  held  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed,  by  Trustees  to  bfl 
appointed. 
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ation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1 882.  Melbourne 
the  chief  centre  for  Australasia  under  the  command  of  a 
ler,  and  Sydney  was  constituted  the  headquarters  for  New 
les,  with  a  separate  chief  officer,  who  is  termed  Colonel, 
id,  all  officers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  and 
s.  The  various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadier, 
F-Captain,  Captain,  Adjutant,  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet, 
and  file  consist  of  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers, 
ilso  treasurers  and  secretaries  to  corps.  Persons  who  are  in 
vith  the  Salvation  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the 
of  War" — which  combine  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  pledge 
i  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs — form  an 
League  and  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army.  Persons 
membership  are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  probation 
ption  to  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  and  are  then  attached  to 
ationed  nearest  their  place  of  residence.  The  Army  has  only 
licensed  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  has  209  buildings  used 
accommodating  40,186  persons.  The  number  of  persons 
Junday  service  is  stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  52,250. 
those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  distinct  religious 
the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  licensed 
e  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of  clergy  ministering 
1894  was  37;  the  churches,  school-houses,  and  public  buildings 
ivine  Service  numbered  79 ;  and  the  attendance  was  about 
ns. 

ber  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was  1,241, 
irches  numbered  2,049,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  3,067 
r  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  The  accommoda- 
ted would  seat  about  503,965  persons.  The  average  attend- 
>out  390,800. 

II  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
Idren  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations, 
imber  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1894,  was  : — 


lunation. 


No.  of 
school*. 


Number  o(  U^htra. 


Hale,    Female,    Total. 


Averatfo  attenrlaoce 
of  scholar*. 


Malt    [  Female,  I  Total. 


SL 

thodist 
li»U  .... 
*l.„..  .., 

ny  r  ..- 
matiufi.s 


5% 


356 

100 

70 

42 

93 


2,049 


1,196 
322 

576 

1,496 

528 

170 
95 

107 


2,s:*7 

1,188 

l.or.s 

1,744 

512 

451 

203 

130 

140 


1,510 
1,634 
3,240 

1,040 
S20 
3S2 
225 
247 


4,863 


8,263 


13,131 


15,670 

10,094 

5,261 

10,924 

3,891 

2,662 

1,259 

854 

910 


20,542 
13,918 
6,689 
i:*.2»j,i 
*.  i  ni 
3,418 
1,593 
1,061 
1,010 


51,025    06,105 


36,512 

24,012 

12J13 

24,189 

7,537 

6,080 

2,s.V2 

1,915 

1,020 


U7,130 
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ice  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  47  per  col 
ikiren  between  the  ages  of  7   and    15  yrar*»  indium, 
children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.     Th*  nrariM 
oh  and  teachers,  and  the  attendance  d tiring  «cfc  of  til 
1  1894,  ware  :— 

Ye*r. 

N  uAber  of 

ATPTag*  rite&ilCTWi  «f  MAa 

mik 

*o1* 

Ml 

1885 
188G 

1837 

1SSS 

1889 
1890 

FSfll 
1892 
1893 

1,513 
1,596 

i 

! 

9,986 

in,  759 

47,307 
48,333 
50*566 
5^778 
54,520 
54,932 
51,730 
5I.92H 
51,025 

4*531 
56>3W 

MUM 
61,735 
63,896 

68,592 
6M73 
00.197 
66,105 

M  ■ 

UOJKL 

1IS.2M 
11CC4 
Ktttt 

11*41* 
ti&iis 

an  .m 

r 

1 
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e  particular  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  all  the  provinces 
>f  Australasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especially 
'  the  Old  World :  wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  and  the 
contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phase 
rorld  civilization,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands. 
*re  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  unhappily  true ;  but  no  one  in 
isia  is  born  into  conditions  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape ; 
;  hereditary  pauper  class,  which  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the 
of  many  States,  has,  therefore,  no  existence  here, 
estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  nine  persons  in  every 

possess  property  to  the  amount  of   £100 ;    whereas   in   the 

the  proportion  is  not  less  than  15  per  cent.  This  bare  state- 
iows  the  great  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  in 
isia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  poor  rate  is 
i  the  colonies ;  and  although  from  time  to  time  the  assistance 
State  is  claimed  by,  and  granted  to  able-bodied  men  who  are 
o  find  employment,  that  assistance  has  hitherto  generally  taken 
i  of  wages  and  rations  allowed  for  work  specially  provided  by 
e  to  meet  a  condition  of  the  labour  market  which  is  abnormal. 
liief  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  the  cause  of  charity  are  directed 

the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
on  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  care  of 
ecile  or  insane ;  and  in  granting  assistance  to  private  institu- 

the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  to  societies  established 
purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  of  the 
lasses  who,  through  improvidence,  and  lack  of  employment  by 
d winner  of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want, 
here  the  Government  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
agement  of  the  institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in 
hands;  and  in  addition  to  State-aided  institutions,  there  are 
s  other  private  charities  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
mury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 
»cue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  by  means  of  Indus- 
ools,  where  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural 
a,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime, 
»n  care  of,  educated,  and  afterwards  apprenticed   to   useful 

3  a 
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callings;  and  of  reformatories  where  children  are  Hequetderet!  wha  J 
already  committed  crime,  but  the  accommodation  in  tba  latter  cli 
institution  is  at  present  very  limited]  and  might  well  be  < 


Public  HoBPiTALtt. 


»t*J  «i 


In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Vital  Statistic m  it  »  palatal 
that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident  is  very  great 
arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  tli««  occupation*  iti  which  a  Imp? 
p  report  ion  of  the  adult  male  population  is  employed.  ThongL  fi 
South  Wales  has  long  been  settled,  it*  resource*  awt  by 
developed,  and  many  men  a  fur  away  from  the  bran* 

forts  of  everyday   life,  and  attendance  in  cn*e  of 

or   injury.       Hospitals    are  absolutely   essential   luukr  lit 

rt»  of  the  colony,  am!  ifcff  ti* 
ountry  town.  At  the  dm*  rf 
or  iuhriuario  In  ciftrralfa  • 
wn  by  the  following  table:— 


conditions  of  life  in  the  co 
accordingly  found  in  eve 
the  year  1 896  there  wer 
nearing  completion  in  the  ^ 


HOffrfUU* 

1 

Coatttry, 

Mat. 

Subsidised   

m 

MM 

NoD*aflbsidised   M ;. 

*2 

i 

I 

V  t  i  v  ate!  y  endowed    ...,..„ 

1 

-* * 

1 

4 toverament    .*... ,...,*.. 

1 

1 

Total    „.„«,., 

1*2 

U 

io: 

The  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  2,975,  of  *hkh  if 
were  intended  for  ordinary  eases,   and    354   for  infectious  caaes* 
average  cubic  bjhu3Q  per  bed  varied,  in  the  metropolitan  area.  b*t**a 
3,t3o  feet  in  the  St.  George's  Cottage  Hospital,  Kognrah,  awl  65Qf 
in  the  Sick   Children's   Hospital,  Glebe  ;  and   in  the  country*  bet* 
1,839    feet    in   the    institution   at   Tarec    (Manning    River),    ami  411 
feet  in  that  at  Oollarendabri.     During  the  year,  2o,697   [*er*o«i  i 
under  treatment  as  indoor  patients.     Of  this  number,  1,701 
from  the  previous  year,  and  2i,99€  were  admitted  during  ISSiL 
were  discharged  '21. 1  1-  persons,  cither  as  cured  or  relieved  or  •■ 
own  request,  and   773  as  past  all  human  assistance,  while  2, 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  1 
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e  number  of  admissions,  dis- 
rh*rs»»-S  and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


T- 

Number 

Dent 

Number  of 

r~ 

Number 

i    umkr 
treatment* 

11,140 

IJ'.iO 

8*9 

U08 

!7M 

■  m 

1,424 

9  4 

14,077 

1,477 

8*8 

17  > 

u, 

1,301 

8*0 

16,183 

ia,a 

1 ,440 

17,481 

7*3 

23, 

71 

107 

21,090 

1,70 

1,016 

7-7 

emaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  as 
lent.       It  will  be  seen   from   the 

fairly 

'  (Inn  of  the  population  to  be  found  ii 

being  1 

lie  under  treatment   .1  I  i  t-r i 

Wfi  is    7*7,   01  B10W    tli*1 

The  death 

"lib  Wales,  compared  with  those  of  Eur 
li.      The   run  swollen 

already   moribund   «i 
i  the  last   stage  of  phthisis.      It  has  . 
deaths  iY 

.i  circumstance  due  t<»  the 
us  of  the  people,  and  the  dang 
terprise.      A    large  majority  of  the  accidents  thai 

hospitals ;  audi  indi 
D    country    districts,    arc    for    the    most 
tor   the    I  surgical  When  these 

i    into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  a] 
ihs  in  the  hospitals  of  the  colony  will  at  once  be  umbr- 
as for  admission   into   the  metropolitan   hospital 8 
t   Medical  Officer,  and  it   is  tl 

it  hospitals   and   asylums   U 
y.  and  s]  ailments 

its  are  su  modatfcOti 

•mm  tions.     The  number  of  apphcai 
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l.l;     -.-, 


Of  1  licanfcs  du  for  i 

for  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  L,0< 
I    for   Moon  HH',  and    1  I   h 

-uital ;  whilst  2,706  were  recommended  f 
fej  tbe  Infirm  and   Destitute,  4,,Hl'  :.utd 

men  fer  t 

There  wi  of  the  whole  nun 

were  refused  relief,  as  not  being  tit  for  aid. 

j    in  mind  that,   these   figures  represent  eases,  not  iml 
somi  he  same  person  has  been  in  . 

during  the  year. 

The  amount  expended  by  t 

k  poor  was  £12,- 
tho  Ifred  Hoaj  rclifi 

and  the  I  OH  Convalescent   Hospital      For  the  last 

ire  Ae  average  am*  E  »r  th 

of  sick  persons  has  be< 

itted  during 
to  the  Sydney  Hospital;  £3,876  to  tho  i 
to  the  Carrington  Hospital 
and  to  £36,782  paid  on  account  o\  ry  and 

of  building  funds,  £763  ;    while  tows 

paid  £801  ■  ■  be 

the  hospital  accot:  total  expeti 

menl  in  connection  with  th 
for  the  last  five  years,  £36,67  I  per  annum,  the  amount 

I  U'y ;  while  on  the  country  hospitals  the  expend] 
totalled  £3  1 ,  502  for  the  last  year,  the 
These  amounts  are  irrespective  of  pi 
expenses  attending  special  outbreak!  of  disease  in  ooui 
which  are  met  from  the  j  l  vote  ;   ami  t 

the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  of  a  large  numl 
and  incurable  he 

The  mere  mention  o£  this  liberal  State  expenditure 
the    sick     might,    without    explanation,    lead 
with  regard  to   the   amou  tion  in   r 

desirable,    therefore,    to   state    that    out    of    the    12,-51 
applied  for  hospital   treatment   at    the 
admission    to    the    Asylums    for    the    Infirm    and 
the    year    1S96,    only    4,233    were    natives 
while    980  came    from    the  other    Australasian    c 
the   United    Kingdom,  and    1,118   from  untr 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  138  Indians.     It  is  n 
while  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  form  lees  I 
the  total  population  of  the  colony,  they  furn»l 


jriun'.n: 


f  applicai 

ft  i«  not  an  iiT 

have 

nt  this   influx  y  to 

[[aliment  at  I.ittlr 
nf   all   It  .   for 

tli*'  S«nt 
the* 


*l»tn>I*.1Uan, 


New  South  W»lt«, 


, 

£ 

34 
OffO 

£ 

53,034 

124 

"g  salaries) 

2,W>3 

41.- 

11,211 

48,064 

72,929 

120,993 

ium  i  (ion  witli 

iguros  Atm«'<l  above,  iK 

wet 
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and  the  average  stay  in  hospital  of  dischi  'lent 

There  were  120  deaths,  and  1,641  patients  were  discharged  Ct 
relieved,  and  40  unrelieved*  The  number  of  lepers  under  det 
the  lazaret  on  31st   D>  .  was   37,  and   at   the  end 

LOi       The  expenditure   on   the   little    Bay    Hospital  dan 
£12,092,  bo  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals  i 
to  £75,777.    The  gross  expenditure  bytheGoven  ;ring 

rial  vv;ir  1896—7  upon  all  hospitals  and  asylums,  with  the  ex< 
asylums  for  the  insane  and  Mission  S  nes, wa^t  J 

or  inclusive  of  these  institutions,  £365,089.     This  sum  includes 
expended  od  the  asylums  for  the  infirm  and 
support  of  women  and  children  in  bene  vole 
maintenance  of  deserted  children,  paupei  rant 

Benevolent  Society,  Sydney ;  and  £3,500  t<>  ti  >leni 

Newcastle.    The  Government  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
adults,  viz.,  the  two  asylums  at  Parram at to,  the  asylums  at 
Newmgton,  and  Hookwood,  and  the  cottage  homes  for  mar 
Pari!  hi  i-  ■  !,  contained  altogether  3,375  inmates  at  the 
number  of  inmates  in  each  Institution  will  be  found  in  tables  od 
and  748,  but,  irk  addition  to  the  Lndoo  ble  aid  i 

to  the  outside  poor.      Apart  from  medio  tnd  medicint 

relief  consists  largely  of  supplies  of  provisions  Tnformatio 
the  full  extent  of  the  relief  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions  is nc4 
ba1  the  goods  gratuitously  distributed  at  the  Benevolent 
Sydney,  during  the  year  L896,  were  as  follow  :— Breadt  400,0 
flour,  204,933  Ik;  meat,  195,343  Ib.j  tea,  22,095  lb.;  sugar,  11 
sago,   ^905   In.;  rice,   3,590  lb.;  \rro< 

cornflour.   Il>2  lh.  j  and  milk,  513  quarts,      i  lank 

portion  of  the  bounty  distributed;  ami,  in  addition,  a  sum 
was  granted  in  payment  ol  rent  allow, 
wen-  assisted  by  the  helping  hand  of  this  deserving  chari* 
homes.     The  cost  of  provisions  distributed  during  the  year* 
for  ordinary  cases,  and  £4,056  special  reli  unempi 

total  of  £8,623,  and  money  allowances  amounted 

Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  the 
for  the  reception  of  fallen  women  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  for  the  relief  of  consumptives  ;  for  min 
the   wants  of  destitute  women  ;    for   granting  casual  aid  to 
persons  ;  for  the  help  of  discharged  prisoners,  and   for  many 
poses  which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  people.      Steps  ai 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  Hospital  for   Consu 
the  treatment  of  persons   suffering  from   phthis 
under  the  cnosl  favourable  conditions,  and  in  thct   light  wJ 
medical  knowledge  haa  thrown  upon  this  insidious  disease. 

The  Infants1  Home,  Ashtield  ;  the  Hospital  for  Sick  L 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  New  to* 
other  institutions  in  different  parts  of    the  colony, 
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re  maintained  principally  by  private  oontributi 

and,  imh  r  the 

in   the   hands  of  committees  elected  by   persons 
'ward*  th  it.      In  addition  to  the  above,  then 

h  under  the  control  of  the    Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
>  by  private  charit)  iie  City  Night    Refuge  and 

-  provided  in  47,450  instances. 


IIIUUtLV 

tn  of  dealing  with  i  children  and  tho  from 

tal  is  natui  ounded  with 

-  attempt 
■>f    tho  fcute 

anion  Training  Ship 
the  lVi\<  r  fnatory  and  Industrial  School  for  girls, 

children  in  lar  i 

1  in   1880  a  Bobaou 

prdingly  an  Act  was   passed 

thr   toll  whos 


ted  children  of  the  coloi 
ildren  s   Ri  liof  Board  o  on  the 

I   total   of   59    children. 

•    Board  has  dealt  wil 
,   who   have  been 
ns  of  the  col 

r,    1.71'. 
•    their    i  q    the 

were   remaining 
of  whom  2,085  wen-  boyn  and  1 

boarded 
r.rict   inquiry 
nt  5s.  to  10s.  per  higher  i 

ir,  who  require  more  than  ordinary 
ised  by  ti  of  the    Hoard  in 

children  arc  not  ill-treated  or  neglected,  and 
vol  an  tar  visitors  in  all  parts  of  the 

hese  children  of  the    9 
led-ont  children,  there  v  ;    i  26  who 

out  payment,  and  who 

•  though  own  kin  :    55   of 

Then  there  wei 
in  all,  who  were  apprei  |  were 

rol  of  the  Board.     It  is  asserted   that  the  pr 

by   the  e\p:u 
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shown  in  tlii*  i  fipnn *.  I  j. wards  of  thirteen  hundred children  ] 
up  in  id  be™  taught  useful  trades  and  profitable  occupation  m 
whom  wc  i  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  | 
populat 

Dr™         ic  year,  lt510  applications  were  received  W  lb?  Boi 
S  t:  1 1 1  . ren,     Of  tl icse  appl i ca lions,  1^070  were  itsqt> ired  into 

Inspectors  attached  to  tile  Department,  with  tin?  rmtilt  that  7& 
approved  of,  and  301  were  refused—in  mostcaae*  hooatiar  the  da 
of  the  applicants  did  not  appear  to  en  me  up  to  the  standard  J* 
by  the  Board.  The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  chiliir* 
to  nurse  with  healthy  matronly  women  in  6fa«  ♦  ■•■uutir  dtstrta 
bean  found  to  work  well.  In  April,  1897^  then*  w«*  93 
children  under  control,  i  ?oat  of  £l\0^0 ;  and  there  wi 

children  under  the  control  oi  guardians,  >>y  whom  they  had 
adopted,  or  to  whom  no  subsidy  was  paid  by  tie  State.  Of  thra: 
tices,  nearly  all  the  girk  were  in  domestic  awrvtce,  while  a*w 
eighths  of  the  boys  won  with  farmers.  The  total  ooat  of  lamngiH 
division  during  the  twelve  months  was  £2,150,  expended  for  hvf 
and  clothing.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  apprrotiewi  *m  tunm 
remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  eeldom  there  are  any  eetiotts  oam\ 
either  from  the  children  or  from  their  guardians.  At  the  clew  of 
1897,  there  were  17  children  in  the  depot,  9  in  hoapitala.  and  137 
cottage  homes  for  invalids  at  Pitrraumlia  and  Mittugoxtg,  AUb»* 
many  as  1,136  children  passed  through  the  Central  Horn*  at  IHsAA 
during  the  fear,  owing  to  the  system  of  prompt  removal  to  thro 
bhe  avcrn^  daily  number  at  that  institution  wna  not.  mom  ibj 
During  the  year,  1 9  boys  and  1 2  girls  died.  It  is  claimed  that  the « 
pursued  by  the  Board  of  extending  to  the  dependent  children  < 
country  the  privileges  of  family  life  and  home  training  in  place 
monotonous  and  artificial  style  of  living  in  large  asylums  has 
attended  with  successful  results,  and  the  cost  to  the  State,  eq 
£U  12s.  lOd.  per  child  dealt  with,  or£U  3s.  lid.  after  deducting  p 
contributions,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  excessive. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  eac 
ending  April,  since  1881,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Year 

ending 
April. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Year 

ending 
April. 


Boys 


Girls 


1881 
•1882 
1S83 
1SS4 
188.1 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1S89 


24 

35 

40 

63 

119 

188 

232 

320  ' 

564 

462 

779 

5S7 

1,099 

703 

1,202 

758 

],3!G 

857 

59 

103 

307 

552 

1,026 

1,366 

1,802 

1,960 

2,173 


1690 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1996 
1697 


1,380 

904 

Ml" 

95S 

1,390 

1,006 

1,472 

1,065 

1,606 

I.SB 

1,622 

1,1*2 

1,954 

um 

2,085 

i, 

1 

J 
s 
1 

i 
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5  age*  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Board's 
tions  are  as  follow  : — 


Age. 


Number. 


Under  1  vear   

247 

1  and 

under  2  years    

282 

•» 

53(3 

3    ,, 

"     4    " 

6S1 

4     „ 

"     5    " 

701 

5  „ 

6  „ 

»»    6    »»        

,,     7    ,,       

703 
821 

7    „ 

793 

8    „ 

9 

870 

9    „ 

„  JO    „       

830 

10    f, 

„  11    ,,       

681 

11     „ 

..  12     

516 

12  yearn  And  over 

66H 

Total 

8,387 

>  largest  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Board  have  been 
od  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  5,121  having  been  trans- 
l  from  that  institution  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1897 ;  while  from  the 
wick  Asylum  307,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatta,  362 
«n  have  been  taken.    The  orphan  schools  were  closed  in  September, 

and  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  been  sent  to  them 
ow  taken  charge  of  by  the  Board.  The  remaining  children  were 
red  from  other  public  institutions  and  hospitals  :  From  the  Yernon 
Sobraon,  365 ;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ash  field,  81  ;  from  the 
{trial  School,  Parramatta,  153  ;  from  the  Shaftesbury  Reformat 017, 

from  Little  Bay  Hospital,  30;  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
astle,  44 ;  from  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  20 ;  from  the  Children's 
ital,  24 ;  from  the  Sydney  Hospital,  17 ;  from  the  Boys'  Home, 
lmere,  71  ;  from  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory,  40  ;  from  the 
incent  do  Paul  Home,  74 ;  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 
ftition,  16;  and  from  other  institutions,  1,260;  making  a  total  of 

as  aforesaid.  The  gross  amount  expended  by  the  Government 
g  the  year  on  the  State  Children's  Relief  Department,  including  the 
iniatta  and  Mittagong  Cottage  Homes,  was  £43,602,  and  parents' 
ibutions  toward  the  maintenance  of  their  children  amounted  to 


3m  returns  prepared  it  is  estimated  that  since  the  initiation  of  the 
ling-out  system  in  this  colony  it  has  saved  not  less  than  £170,000 
i  Stale,  and  the  children  individually  are  more  satisfactorily  treated 
could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions.     The  number  of  destitute 
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children    in    State    institutions,   including   boarders   paid  fer 
Government,  at  the  end  of  each  o!  the  past  ten  yearn,  waa  aa  f  " 


Year. 

Number. 

Y^r. 

yttnitwr. 

1887 

1J73 

1892 

2.230 

lass 

2,091 

ISM 

2,502 

1889 

2,218 

1894 

2.708 

1890 

2,077 

1895 

3,041 

1891 

2,111 

Ml 

1 

3.240 

During  the  last  few  yea  nber  has  largely  increased. 

Four  industrial  schools  ain-  .  ^rmatories  are  maintained  hf 
State.  There  are  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  and  the&ffMt 
Reformatory  for  girls;  the  Sobraon  training-ship  for  hoy*;  sol 
Carpeuterian  Reformatory  at  Eastwood,  also  for  boys*  Thetamiflof 
for  a  long  time  was  used  practically  as  u  reformatory  a§  w*ll  viiiii 
trial  school,  for  the  absence  of  a  reformatory  1*  d  '<fimny  boj*i 
before  the  Courts  being  sent  to  the  ship,  In  August,  18%*, 
the  Carpentcrian  Reformatory  was  opened  on  part  of  tin?  Bnnh 
Estate,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  receive  therein  criiaii 
and  to  subject  them  to  proper  discipline  and  to  teach  l" 
trades,  At  the  end  of  the  year  1896  there  were  91  boy* 
the  Institution;  but  in  the  course  of  1897  the  Minister 
Instruction  released  39  of  the  boys,  owing  to  the  deficient  *xt»x 
dation  provided  by  the  building. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  number  of  children  confined  ii 
industrial  schools  and  reformatories  during  the  last  ten  years. 
ship  used  as  the  training  school  for  boys  was  formerly  the  Ve 
During  1887  the  industrial  school  for  girls  was  removed  from  Bi 
Cockatoo  Island,  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  R 
Catholic  Orphan  School,  Parrainatta  : — 


Year. 

Vernon  or 
Sobraon. 

Paramatta 
(formerly 
Bilocla). 

Shaftesbury  |  Carpenterian        Total 
Reformatory-  Reformatory. 

i 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

203 
209 
227 
208 
230 
278 
303 
349 
380 
331 

90 

93 

87 

64 

80 

78 

103 

117 

120 

124 

26 
28 
42 
32 
32 
25 
22 
2 
1 
15 

"30 
91 

319 
330 
356 
304 
34* 
381 

mi 
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owing  table  gives  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  other 
I  private  institutions  during  the  ten  years  ended  1896  : — 


Rand  wick 
Asylum. 

Benevolent 
Asylum. 

Infants' 

Home, 

Ashfleld. 

State  Children's  Relief 
Department. 

Other 
Institu- 
tions. 

Total 

Boarded  out. 

In  Cottage 
Homes. 

267 
246 
216 
212 
183 
176 
172 
148 
146 
146 

101 
168 
151 
161 
147 
153 
119 
83 
135 
147 

23 
56 
118 
62 
52 
60 
42 
59 
50 
43 

1,278 
1,341 
1,348 
1,373 
1,389 
1,464 
1,741 
1,948 
2,266 
2,488 

108 
117 
116 
122 
143 
153 
146 
162 
152 

115 

14 

25 

16 

23 

558 

579 

842 

857 

879 

1,784 
1,933 
1,975 
1,940 
1,916 
2,554 
2,806 
3,226 
3,616 
3,855 

;  first  five  years  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  number 
tte  children  averaged  1,910  per  annum,  or  1*76  per  thousand 
ad  population ;  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  yearly  average 
1,  or  2*57  per  thousand.  The  actual  increase  of  destitute 
however,  is  not  so  great  as  these  figures  show,  for  in  the  early 
le  period  the  returns  received  from  the  private  institutions 
so  complete  as  they  are  now. 

pended  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of 
rained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public 
te  character  at  the  end  of  1896.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
ent  asylums  are  included  the  2,488  children  boarded  out  by 
Children's  Relief  Department : — 

Institutions.  Children. 

Government 3,240 

Public    543 

Church  of  England 17 

Roman  Catholic  Church    583 

Wesleyan 19 

Salvation  Army  14 

Total 4,416 

imber  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  at 
f  1895  was  4,147,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  269  during 
'e  months.  The  deaths  of  children  in  charitable  institutions 
lumbered  171,  the  total  for  1895  being  133.  In  the  number 
rear  the  deaths  of  boarded-out  children  are  included. 


! 
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Destitute  Aih:lts. 


The  numher  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  II*  years  of  age* 
wholly  or  in  part  supported    by  tii^   State  as  inninte*  of  tar 
asylums  o!  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  fmr  1606,  was  *%73fl* 
2,831  were  males,  and  927  females.     The  great  majority  of  flio 
asylums  are  persons  of  very  advanced  years  who  «iw  iiftabk  < 
The   inmates  of  the    Benevolent  Asylum,    Bydacy,   however, 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destiUt 
who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying  in  hospital      Tho  miuibere 
and  females   in  the  various  institutions,  with   th«  ratio  per 
adult  population  at  the  close  of   each  of  thr  past  ten  jean, 
follow  : — 


Tftar. 


hut*. 


faoalta 


To**!. 


1887 

1,719 

471 

2  J  00 

5-0 

.1 

I88S 

1,820 

52! 

2,341 

M 

i* 

1889 

1,912 

m 

SUM 

VI 

*D 

1890 

LMW 

5*2 

2,621 

1* 

1991 

%W 

603 

E^m 

M 

1* 

1 81*2 

2.257 

657 

2,(114 

;h 

W 

1893 

Mfli 

flflfi 

3JH» 

0D 

_^ 

1804 

2,576 

741 

1019 

u  II 

SI 

1885 

2,M1 

781 

3,632 

6-5 

2-2 

1*96 

2sS3l 

927 

MB8 

ft* 

li 

The  following  shows  the  numher  of  adults  remaining  in  the 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1887  to  1896  : — 


Year. 


18S7 
1888 
1889 
ISM) 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 


? 
11 

I 

If 

1 
& 

u 

Parramatta. 

1 

li 

1 

Si 

George- 

Mac- 

CotUjre 

I         ~'' 

cfia! 

\r, 

— 

street. 

quarie-st. 

Homes. 

cc 

•<* 

Sr, 

l 

4  i 

366 

767 

644 

258 

35 

28 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

36 

2« 

83 

454 

801 

771 

283 

39 

... 

37 

32 

92 

462 

789 

867 

288 

42 

39 

28       1 

103 

491 

793 

938 

284 

62 

44 

34 

110 

519 

S36 

1,000 

312 

43 

51 

41  |      J 

65 

577 

887 

984 

332 

43 

202 

53 

40 

< 

66 

639 

785 

995 

321 

43 

379 

42 

40 

• 

ior> 

637 

844 

1,076 

296 

44 

427 

46 

39 

ui 

105 

662 

779 

982 

345 

44 

563 

48 

at 

-mm 

The  Liverpool  Asylum  and  the  two  large  institution! 
are  homes  for  males  ;  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney, 
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ie  institution  at  Newington  is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex. 
nd  indigent  married  couples  have  the  use  of  the  Cottage  Homes, 
matta,  which  were  opened  in  March,  L889.  Owing  to  the  asylums 
rerpool  and  Parramatta  becoming  overcrowded,  the  Government, 
I  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  the  buildings  erected 
3k wood  several  years  previously,  and  intended  for  a  reformatory 
ys,  though  never  used  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently,  in  March, 

the  premises  were  opened  as  an  additional  asylum  for  male 
•8,  of  whom  there  were  202  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
379  at  the  end  of  1894,  427  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  563  at  the 

1896. 
the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and 
>  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information 
ceived  at  the  close  of  1896  : — 


Institutions. 

Males. 

Ftmales. 

Total. 

Govern  men  t 

Public 

2,725 

100 

S3 

33 

37 

7 

650 
347 

21 
163 

45 
4 

3,375 

447 

Church  of  England   

54 

Roman  Catholic    

196 

Salvation  Army 

Hebrew   

82 
11 

Total    

2,935 

1,230 

4,165 

*  above  total  of  4,165  is  lower  by  86  than  the  total  for  1895,  which 
ie  highest  on  record,  and  higher  by  250  than  the  number  for  1894. 
g  1896  the  deaths  of  7 47  adults  took  place  in  the  various  institutions. 
ling  together  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children  in  order  to 
the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  of  those 
i  colony  dependent  on  the  State  for  support,  the  ratios  per  1,000 
e  last  ten  years  are  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Per  1,000  of 

i& 

Children  nnder 

|        Adult 

Total 

15  years. 

|    Population. 

Population. 

87 

1,973 

2,190 

4,163 

4*8 

36 

42 

88 

2,091 

2,341 

4,432 

5*0 

37 

42 

90 

2,218 

2,500 

4,718 

53 

38 

44 

M> 

2,077 

2,621 

4,698 

48 

38 

42 

11 

2,111 

2,750 

4,861 

4-7 

3-8 

42 

e 

2,239 

2,914 

5,153 

4*9 

40 

43 

B 

2,502 

3,189 

5,691 

53 

42 

4-7 

H 

2,708 

3,317 

6,025 

5  6 

43 

4-8 

K 

3,041 

3,632 

6,673 

6*2 

46 

5-2 

M 

3,240 

3,758 

6,998 

65 

4-7 

5-4 

yj  SOCIAL  CONDITION  AND  CB  AMITIES . 

The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  population  shown  in  \ 
table,  though  perceptibly  inereaaingt  is  still  small  compared  i 
of  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the 
Kingdom  maintained  in  the  workhouses  and  other  institute 
similar  character  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  was  as  folloi 
beginning  of  the  year  1 896  : — 

England  and  Waits*    .+,m*».  ♦*-*  **.  7*1  per  thonsjwl 

Scotland    ...,..*..*, , 6*3  M 

Ireland    .... . .....  M 

United  Kingdom     .„* , 7*3  ,, 

as  against  5-2  per  thousand  in  this  colony  dependent  upon  t 
for  support,  a  state  of  things  plainly  illustrating  the  happier  t 
people  of  Australia.     Th  large  amount  of  outdoor  reli 

United  Kingdom  which  is  not  n  dueled  in  the  abov©  figures, 
were  taken  into  consideration  the  proportions  would  be: — Engli 
Wales,  27-1   per  thousand;  Sc<   land,   230  ;  Ireland,    213 ; 
United  Kingdom,  26-1  per  thousand. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institution 
eolony  during  the  year  1890  were  as  shown  below.  The  figBff 
include  the  money  received  and  expended  by  several  denomi 
institutions  the  tinancial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public: 

DiflbursetuenU  ; — 


Receipts  h— 

Government  aid , £94,160 

Private  contribution* 26.230 

Other  uourcoi  ..>  .  ,. 80,620 


Totals „..  £15lt0l0 


BntldingH  and  repairs,.  . 
Maintenance  (lacfuding  mb- 

"«*) 

Other  expense*  ... 


Total 


Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  c 
Statistics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident  in 
during  1896  was  3,710,  while  the  total  number  under  care  wa 
These  numbers  include  those  resident  at  the  four  licensed  houses 
insane  at  Cook's  River,  Picton,  and  Ryde.  The  gross  expeadil 
hospitals  for  insane,  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  during  IS 
£99,900,  while  the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  to  X 
leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  £86,043.  The  average 
cost  per  patient  was  10s.  5  Jd.,  without  deducting  collections,  and! 
after  these  were  deducted,  while  the  net  annual  expenditure  per! 
population  was  Is.  4d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  State 
institutions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  inclusive  of  tat 
maintenance  of  patients  in  the  Reception  House,  Darlingbu^ 
amount  paid  to  the  South  Australian  Government  for  tha  amH 
of  insane  patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  District,  j 
expenses,  was  £103,928,  and  the  total  collections  amoui 
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&90f0I&    The 
ua- 

lonsly  all  the  Government  patients  were  removed  to 
I  bo  Kvdalmere,  where  fcew 

the  whole  <>f  the  patients  under  the  care  <'t'  <  h 
witl  (inns.     The  treatment 

unanity, 
appliance*   which 
'  remove  the 
labour. 

Protection  of  the  ABO&ioimsa 

trd    i  tha 

I  to 
a  ^  There    an    ;<i- 

;\n- 
rum- 
•  he  Darling.      Th< 

ailed    the    Aborigines      Protection 
: >1  i<<r  their  administration. 
ttlements  are  comfortably    bow 

to    agricultural    and    kindred 
I    ■ 

ernmenl  during  1S96  for  th* 
is  £17,312,      This  included  an   expenditure 
s  generally  ;  X61G 

!  in  liquidating  claii 

■■'.  itli 
expended  on 

and  £67  for  burial  expenses.      The 
iftrei  b  in  the  chapter  on  Population. 


:ty. 

with  all  forms  of 
Idofhospi  ible 

Amount 

to  the  e\ 
>0.     This  !i  to 

tw  of  the  ith  of 

elude  tli  y  of  ho  m  ngassist- 

•,'haritable  institutions 
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will  en  CO 
:ind  free 
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ge  the  growth  of  thf  panftt  idettmiit,  and  that  tnt<{ 
il  will  l»e  made  bo  acc**sibt#»  that  those  who  ire 
*k  will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  < 
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0*tag  to  the*  stoppage  of  public  ami  private  work* 
depression  in  the  money  market,  there  vgd^  in  tha  I 
a  large   number  of  persons  in  the  colony  whot  tbua 
to  work,  wore  unable  to  find  any  work  lb  do.      So  gfuftfe 
this  kind  of  distress  was  in  existence  that  the  i  io\  r  rniwmt 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  helping  gimuinr  worker*  \ 


ployment  they  were  detl. 
Labour  Bureau  was  form 
obtain  labour,  and  tiiu^- 
there  was  to  do.  No  ch 
wages  is  left  to  be  nettle* 
year  of  it  a  existence  the  <m 
in   the  second    vmr  fur    10 


staining ;  and  in  February, 
«vi  those  who  wan  feed  work  dflfis  i 
dr  ?ed  to  work  could  hear  of  whi 
ib  nil  ie  for  resist  ration,  and  thr  mail 
areen  the  parties  concerned.  In  the 
fuitnd  employ went  for  rtj  *'4  pa 
in  the  third  y«*or  for  ld^i 
fourth  year  for  20,576,  and  in  uie  tilth  year  for  1.1,71  S 
oi  69,1^86  altogether.  In  addition  to  thttae,  it  ia  i 
5,000  persons  indirectly  obtained  work  through  tike 
Bureau.  Relief  was  gives  to  thosw  in  ahaolute  want,  in  tb*  4 
rations,  of  which  30,960  wer*  issued  during  I392A  JV2,525  m  11*! 
41,884  in  19944  318,200  in  IttttMi,  and  17,0W  in  109*7,  * 
avenge  coat  of  about  Is.  fid.  each.  Relief  works  carrird  en  dn 
1895-6,  for  which  payment  was  made  in  rations,  account  for  the  h 
increase  shown  for  that  year.  These  works  had  practically  1 
completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896-7.  Private  sub* 
tions  have  been  disbursed  among  the  needy,  and  parcels  of  clothing 
tributed.  The  daily  attendance  of  unemployed  at  the  Bureau  is  fi 
500  to  600.  The  total  cost  of  relief  for  1896-7  was  £1,429,  is  o 
pared  with  £23,866  for  the  preceding  year. 


i 
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Police. 

the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  police  force  of  New  South  Wales 
consisted  of  1,874  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  701  were  mounted. 
brce,  which  comprises  11  superintendents,  10  inspectors,  31  sub- 
;tors,   64   senior-sergeants,   113  sergeants,    284  senior-constables, 

constables,  and  16  detectives,  is  commanded  by  an  Inspector- 
ral,  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  colony, 
©lice  being  directly  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  system  of 
3ipal  government  which  exists  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  very 
feet  one,  and  the  question  of  handing  over  to  the  incorporated 

the  power  to  raise  local  bodies  of  constabulary  and  to  appoint 
own  honorary  magistrates  has  not  been  seriously  considered  ;  nor 
if  such  powers  did  exist  is  it  at  all  likely  that  any  municipality 
1,  were  the  matter  left  optional,  care  to  burden  itself  with  the 
rvation  of  order  while  the  Government  continued  to  perform  this 
in  the  unincorporated  districts. 

low  will  be  found  the  number  of  police  in  the  metropolitan  and 
ry  districts  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be 
that  with  the  growth  of  population  the  force  is  steadily  increasing 
ength,  although  it  is  scarcely  keeping  pace  with  the  advance  made 
*  numbers  of  the  people  : — 


Number  of  In- 

Tear. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

Total 

habitants  to  each 
Police  Officer. 

1887 

502 

989 

1,491 

684 

1888 

518 

995 

1,513 

694 

1889 

543 

1,024 

1,567 

690 

1890 

594 

1,057 

1,651 

679 

1891 

643 

1,022 

1,665 

699 

1892 

697 

1,059 

1,756 

682 

1893 

714 

1,062 

1,776 

689 

1894 

731 

1,088 

1,819 

688- 

1895 

745 

1,108 

1,853 

690 

18U6 

749 

1,125 

1,874 

687 

ie  protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  the  only  duty  which  the 
b  are  called  upon  to  perform.     On  the  contrary,  a  large  portion  of 

time  is  taken  up  in  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock 
lules  and  the  returns  of  works  and  manufactories,  and  other  work 

like  character;  in  many  cases  they  also  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty 
3b 
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Wardens'  clerks,  and  fill  other  office*  having 
Lh  police  duties.  The  test  which  in  some  tin* 
tain  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  popu latino*  of  j 
various  e*«v  e».  namely,  to  compare  the  numbers  of  person*  protae 
by  each  officer,  is  quite  worthless  unless  the  diverse  nature  of  the  iM 
performed  by  the  police  and  the  vast  difference  in  the  am*  cl 
provinces  arc  also  taken  into  consideration,  The  companion  affon 
by  the  following  table  may,  therefore,  only  be  accepted  for  what  il 
worth.  The  figures,  like  those  previously  given,  refer  to  tbft  end  til 
year  1896  :— 


MU, 

IliMlfiaaQiw 

Cnltmj* 

nfciy. 

TwL 

lM.,k„ 

ST 

New  South  Wales. 

Vutoriii  t..  .... ... 

Queensland    ...,.„„,„. 

125 

732 

209 
351 
218 

1,874 

1,412 

804 

an 

His 

m 

517 

e»7 

OB 

580 

972 

m 

427 

1,366 

i 

Sou  tk  A  u  s tralia  „ ,  „  „ , 
Western  Australia*.... 
Tasmania    .....,„..♦.,.. 
New  Zealand  .....„...,., 

IMA 

MO 

100 

Hi 

A  comparison  of  the  police  fore  i  of  the  principal  citiea  of  Aii 
lasia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  ia  tW  • 

table,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Australasian  capitals  havr  j 
por  donate!  y  less  police  supervision  than  many  of  the  other  \k 
enumerated  in  the  list.  This,  however,  of  itself  argues  nothing  in  (a* 
of  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the  Australasian  cit 
but  rather  that  a  large  number  of  police  could  with  advantage  be  adi 
to  the  force  now  employed  for  their  protection : — 


Cities. 

Strength 
of  Police. 

Population 

t<>  each 

Police 

Constable. 

Cities. 

PwfmSi 
Strength       U>m 
of  rotie*. ,      IN* 

Com* 

Australasia — 

Sydney     ... 

Melbourne)    

No. 
749 
680 
163 
160 

No. 
547 
663 
619 
907 
392 
881 
773 
1,011 

395 
400 

United  Kingdom — 

Manchester 

Edinburgh    

Glasgow    

No.         Xa 

1,031  1     m 
507  i     541 

Brisbane     . .  . 

1,310 
1,145 

5,051 
2,451 
3,400 
1,836 

ijm 

i 

at 

Adelaide 

Dublin  

m 

Perth    

Hobart        ,  . . . . . 

87 
43 

United  States — 
New  York 

i 
m 

Wellington 54 

Auckland    .,        ..             57 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

i 

United  Kingdom —     j 

London '    14,260 

Liverpool 1.204 

Brooklyn    

M 

Boston    

Baltimore  

i 

-, 
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local  < 

was 

nud  men,                                      of  equipment,  for 
iq  as  well  as                                          hinent.     The  pay 
itn  image*  from  Gs  to  Si,                                          mis  receive  from 
to  10*.  Gd,  jit                                                m  9s.  to  12s.  per 

>mpari&OQ  of  th<                                                  1  the  various  colonies 
»  fouti'i                                            proportion  of  m 
okmies  vrli-                                              inly  -populate 

uiewhat  higher  than  in  the 

Ort«u 

folic*  Force;. 

1  '<mt  of 

Atr  tniife  Cowt  |>*r 
'Able. 

Average  Cost 
gttrbcodof 
Population. 

ih  Wales.. 

1,411* 

r.17 

J  17,552 

L7M& 

MO 

4      8.     i 

17G     7      U 
i7i    1    C| 

204    3    5 

11*2    9  lltf 

£     b,   d. 
0    5     1| 

H 

0     J 
0  13  U 
0     4     2 

0    2    9} 

Auatfah* 

0    4  10) 
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one  into  w      b  the  colony  has  been  forced  and  held  there  by  i 
alone.     T'1      baenee  of  an  Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  erin 
other   pr         res ;   the   large   floating    population   of   the   colony 
dlfferer  the  criminal  code  ;  the  greater  strictness  of  polk*  adi 

t  rat  ion  41  these  are  matters  which  must  be  recognised  u*  k 
exerted  and  as  exerting  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  prorata 
crime  in  Hew  South  Wales.  But  careful  investigation  duriaf  it 
few  years  has  shown  that  the  returns,  both  of  the  police  and  o 
Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions,  have  painted  the  colony  in  much  differ 
than  the  actual  number  of  the  criminal  population  warranted.  Fon 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  numbvr  of  apprehensions  I 
by  the  police  to  have  been  made  during  the  year ;  but  it  has  b* 
evident  that  the  natures  " "  *  '  *rom  the  police  are  somewhat 
leading,  as  !  uv  transactions  of  the  various  m 

and  offices  r  ii  mber  of  persons  apprehended, 

example,  it  ib  tice  -     t  an  arrested  person  at  every 

into  which  he  i  jongl  '     to  making  an  appes>ranot  \mm 

Bench t  and  it  is  not  too  mi  3  t  ly  that  the  police  return*  arr 
stated  to  the  extent  of  so-  Jri^  like  13  per  cent  TJiiftW  I 
circumstances,  it  was  thougu*  better  to  abandon  altogsttor 
Wjzur*  s  compiled  hj  ttW  policy  W*d  bo  r»'l.V  upon  the  nfcBm  J' 
courts  alone,  aince  every  person  who  is  entered  in  the 
must  be  brought  up  m  open  court ;  but  this  course  hi 
possible  within  the  past  two  years,  for  the  returns  of 
Petty  Sessions  themselves  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Indeed,  it  has  now  been  considered  advisable  to  di* 
statistics  of  magistrates'  courts  for  all  years  prior  to  1891,  for  c 
to  1890  the  form  of  return  filled  up  by  the  Clerks  of  Petty  Seas 
which  was  that  drawn  up  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  sue 
to  lend  itself  very  readily  to  careless  compilation,  being  of  such  t 
that  the  entries  made  could  not  be  checked  in  the  statistical  < 
Accordingly,  another  form  of  return,  which  would  ensure  the  ace 
entry  of  the  proceedings  in  magistrates'  courts,  was  prepared  and 
into  use  for  the  first  time  in  1891.  Since  that  year  imperfecta© 
the  compilation  of  the  statistics  have  been  remedied  one  by  one  m 
have  manifested  themselves.  It  was  found  that  a  large  eleme 
confusion  was  introduced  by  the  presentation  of  the  business  c 
courts  on  the  different  bases  of  cases,  offences,  and  persons.  One 
of  course,  might  cover  a  number  of  persons;  and  one  person  mif 
charged  with  several  offences  on  the  one  appearance.  To  make  a] 
comparison  between  the  population  and  the  persons  who  are  gft 
lawlessness  the  number  of  offenders  should  be  taken,  and  it  is  fl 
basis  that  the  figures  have  been  compiled  for  1894,  1895,  and  1894 
the  preceding  three  years  shown  in  the  comparative  tables  which fofc 
explanation,  only  the  actual  numbers  of  offences  were  obtaiyMnm 
figures  have  therefore  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  offende 
which  gives  as  correct  an  estimate  as  it  is  possible  to  obt 
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M     (U8TRATE8T    Coi 

ict  of  the  colony,  fcb  of   Petty 

!  such  as  hav«  tted  by  a  Supreme 

up  at  Petty 
summarily  or  to   I  itted  to  a  b 

With  i  of  breaches  of  the  Distillation  Act,  the 

traction    Act,    and    the 
m  the  lower  court 
in  the  case  of  the 

the  other 
uf  New  Soutb  Wales  Is  Lin 
involving  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  six  months1  in 

ntenoeaj 

1e  a  person  is  undergoing  a  I 

e  may  l»  up  in  a  lower  OOlirt  i 

.'•  1896  nui 
ti  arrested,  w  Kile  ppeared  on  pri 

:  per  (00,000 

unt  of  ci  (he 

the  extenl  100,000  inhabitants, 

>und    a  t  inner  the 

. 
It  ia  to  be  unci 
st  a  person  on  the  one  api 
iken  of  tf  mportant : — 


How  broa*1 


E 


Persons 
Magistrates. 


Summarily  dealt  with. 


Convicted. 


Discharged, 


Total. 


B&645 


32,300 


5,086 
0,586 


35,3S5 
19,779 


77 


TcUl 


511,498 


9,671 


55,164 


1,334 


t  will    be  be  above    table   til  :  sons 

rged  before  magistrates  during  the  year,  only  1,334  were  committed 
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to  higher  courts,  and  no  leas  than  55, 1 64  were  summarily  dealt 
convictions  being  recorded  in  45,493   cases,  while  9,671  perm* 
discharged  after  evidence  had  been  taken,  or  against  whom  pw 
were  not  pressed,     Appended   is  a  division  of   the  accused 
according  to  sex,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  whsk 
contributed  7,765  to  the  ranks  of  the  offenders,  only  1*07  per 
their  number  were  committed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  an  & 
2  "57  per  cent,  of  the  males.     Of  the  females  committed,  about 
were  charged  with  larceny,  bigamy,  and  crimes  connected  witlitit 
of  children : — 


Bex. 


Charged 

before 

Maglitrattifl. 


Summarily  dealt  with- 


Conviet&L 


frucii&re-ad, 
etc 


Males  ....... 

Females  .... 

Total 


4S,733 
7J65 


56,498 


6,441 


45,493 


8,430 
1,241 


M71 


47,452 
ftSH 


65,164 


Comparing  the  male  and  female  offenders  with  the  population,  il 
he  found  that  of  every  100,000  males  m  the  colony  during  18M* ' 
were  charged  with  offences  against  the  law,  while  of  an  equal  i 
of  females  but  1,299  were  accused  before  magistrates.  The 
convictions  give  the  proportions  of  5,658  per  100,000  males  i 
per  100,000  females.  In  the  case  of  committal*,  hnwrver,  the  f»i 
emerge  from  the  comparison  on  much  more  favourable  terms  ;  for  wi 
181  of  every  100,000  males  were  sent  up  to  higher  courts  during  1 
year,  the  proportion  of  females  so  dealt  with  was  but  14.  The  precedi 
table,  reduced  to  a  population  basis,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Per  100,000  n!  Ftyalatiaa- 

Bex. 

Qba*g*4 

befnre 

N  «a> 
tratea. 

Sum  manly  dealt  with. 

Cm 

Convicted. 

Bit- 

«tm 

TaUL 

* 

Males  -ji.t.  ,.m,.. 

7,060 
1,299 

4,3*7 

5,658 
1,078 
3,533 

1,221 
751 

Ma 

1,3*5 

MM 

i*i 

Females  ..,.,„ *.,..,*.... 

u 

Persons  .......,,.., 

MB 

Although  the  mean  population  within  the  metropolitan  i 
was  409*250  as  compared  with  878,505  in  the  country  distrid 
of  the  56t49S  persons  rhiir^-d  before  magistrates  during  th#  ; 
brought  up  in  the  metropolitan  division.     On  the  basis  of 
this  gives  a  proportion  of  7,157  offenders  per  100,000 
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JU,  01 
r  100,000,     Tt 

>t  ly 
ilation,  while 

■mi  nat  ion 
ith  which  bbe   AO( 

,  wail  131  ;  hat  of  the  coanl 

»  against  the  pei  rate 

1  ted 

which    may  be   seen    h 

the  great  excess  1  within  I  Opoli- 

i  charged  with  bran  r  : — 


rhuxtfi'd 


Smiiumril)'  dealt  with. 


Rneilrtii 


clmrifc-l, 
etc. 


ToUl. 


•Mltf.4. 


TOTAL   Kl'MBMl  OK 


uftiu|Nnlteo .  .  — 


29,290 
56,498 

21,609 

4,759 
4,912 
9,671 

26,421 

55,104 

547 
7« 

1,334 


PKR   100,000 


rropolitan  ,., 

New  South  Wales 


7,1157 

3,007 


M*0 

J,44S 

3,533 


l.ntt 
751 


JMM8 
4,284 


134 
101 


the  committals  t<>  bo  dealt  v  t  returns, 

»,16  4 
were  accuser  1, 

n  against  the  pcrsmi.  717  with 
Eolence,   4 

rgery  am  t    the 

fences,  the  overwhelming  majoril 
of  a  1  n  and 

•gn'  jorderly 

v  sod  breaches  of  vat  ft  is 

number 
Tip  principally  of  who  cam 

person  an*l  ags  ,  including  foi  I  offences 


y6o 

against  t 
will  V- 
during 

the  years 
therefore, 
years : — 
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irrency,  being  9,438  out  uf  a  total  of  55,164. 

1  a  classification  of  the  offenders  aunuuarily  daill 
£  the  past  six  years,  with  the  proportions  per  IQty 
As  already  explained,  the  figures  originally  jmhluk 
91,  1802,  and  1893  referred"  to  offencea,  and  thtfj 
utson  reduced  to  the  basis  of  offenders  as  in  the  mood 


Year. 


the 
li 


Against 
I'r-iiiprty, 

With 
r|oi«boa 


Ag&inst 
ProiMjrtirt 
without 

\  II  lit  I  ICC. 


tenter? 

and 

off***) 


GcwdOnUr, 


1891 

5.515 

22 

43 

56,433 

1892 

0,178 

90 

24 

56,140 

1393 

6,381 

1 

27 

19 

i  Hi 

1804 

4,3S6 

02 

24 

49,772 

1805 

4,108    , 

65 

15 

41*.  355 

mm 

3,860 

•     92 

33 

45t726 

' 

\M\tm  OW  FWUUMtOR 

1891 

4891*3 

fK 

"2 

3  7 

4,9347 

ft 

tm 

532-9 

M 

:-6 

2H 

4.7517 

* 

1893 

444  5 

BL» 

1*5 

1* 

4,637* 

j 

1894 

354"4 

77-0 

-5 

1-9 

4*0»3 

IMS 

324-6 

G3^2 

*#M     "*7 

1-9 

3.901  U 

«. 

1890 

300  2 

58-0 

37J-I 

2-6 

3,550* 

«. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  in  spite  of  the  gro 
population,  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  actual  i 
of  offenders  during  the  last  six  years,  the  continuity  of  the  fall 
broken  only  in  1892,  when  the  number  of  people  charged  with  c 
against  the  person  and  against  property  was  higher  than  in 
When  the  returns  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  population  die 
in  the  proportion  of  offenders  per  100,000  inhabitants  is  shown  t 
been  remarkably  steady,  the  rate  being  5,905*1  in  1891,  5,82 
1892,  5,490  in  1893,  4,884-1  in  1894,  4,674*7  in  1895,  and  4,2* 
1896.  The  figures  relating  to  the  individual  classes  of  offem 
somewhat  disturbed  by  those  checks  incidental  to  all  progress, 
will  be  found  that  the  rates  for  all  classes  of  crimes  have  fallen 
course  of  the  six  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for 
summary  convictions  were  obtained  during  1896.  Of  every  1 
males  in  the  colony,  5,658  were  summarily  convicted  ;  and  fl| 
100,000  females,  1,078  were  similarly  dealt  with.  The  dt§ 
which  the  females  were  found  guilty  were  naturally  lees 
those  committed  by  the  males.  During  the  year  1896,  tb 
persons  convicted  summarily  of  offences  of  a  criminal 
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were   wo,  .hows,  the  number   of 

the    person    and    against    property    with    or   without 
704  per  100,000  males  an  I  females. 


Summitry  Cons  in 

Per  100,000  of  Population. 

Offiiirwt 

If  til 

Female*,  Peroone. 

MdM. 

i  nnnflnt 

Penoni 

f&loft  the  i" 

ifiJiut property,  with  violence, . 
vainvt  property, withoul  violence 
ad  O0i                          he  currency 

i^ii.»t  food  order — — 

id  Included  in  the  preceding    . . 

1,70* 

876 

2,784 

2 

27,002 

7,1*7 

150 
10 

250 

1 

M03 

498 

1 

7,085 

'247 

64 

403 

3,912 
1,041 

26 

8 
42 

919 

n 

144 

m 

1,618 

697 

ToUl    

M^OSfl 

6,441 

45,403 

5,667 

1,077 

3,638 

ag  a  comparison  between  tin    punishni*  cted 

action  in   the  lower  courts  during  the  last  tfifn 
interest,  but  unfortunately  the  returns  do  not  permit 
j  with  the  neoesi  ree  of  accuracy.     Then 

liable  inform  show  that,  althoTj 

H  to  peremptory  imprisonment  was  snme- 

*n  evinced  of  late 
ways  than  that  of  consigning  him  to  gaol  w  it 
while  in  the  case  of  those  persoi  the  opti 

rig  security,  or  of  working  t  in 

1  r  that  during  the  last  five  Dg  to 

the   proportion  alar   to  pay  the  lirir   has  Eal 
33 prisoned  in  default  ri  »w  will  be  found  a 

iinishments  inflicted  on  summary  conviction  in 


Offence* 

Fin  et 
Paul. 

in 
dufault. 

torily 
Imprisoned 

Bound 

over. 

Punish- 
ments- 

Total. 

gtinct  the  penon 
f%ln*t  f  :rop  | 

n.l  offeooMB  a^amai  the  currency 

1,063 
265 
728 

14,083 
0,287 

424 

147 
602 

15,719 
916 

343 

5 

1,580 

2 

1,500 

378 

16 

64 

l 

ni 

6 

6 
7 

90 

1,862 
3,031 

hl\4!0 

7,686 

Tot.*. 

BUM 

3,750 

103 

46,493 

y6a 
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As   a  above,   the   number  of  convicted   persona 

perem"  aprisoument  was  3,786,  and  adding  those  in 

defaul  ing  the  fine  or  of  finding  security,  vi*,,  17,808,  tto  II 

numb*--  soned  was  21,594,  out  of  45,493  summarily  conrktod 

the  r  3Sj  or  47*5  per  cent,     The  number  of  fines  paid  w« 

but  i  :ibl(-.'  that  some  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  dAol 

imme>  raying  the  fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  tto  $ 

had  et&g  he  amount  having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.    1t»t 

sum  receiver  by  way  of  fines  during  189$  wo*  £19,313,  of  *l 
amount  £11  )27  was  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  £&W 
given  to  the  Police  Reward  Fund,  and  £3,073  was  paid  to  tfcs  In 
Commissioners,  benevolent  institutions,  rnunicipaUtiea,  and  iafan 
The  amount  of  *krt  *  *   "  ring  each  year  once  1887  ii  1 

below.    With  t  |  Tvoimts  for  the  \  "•  mul  1 

the  sums  are  exciusi vi  ewarus  paid  to  informers  and  of  fines  ( 

to  municipalities  and  Ofciw  corpor&*e  bodies  : — 


Y«r. 

Amount. 

Y«. 

— 

£ 

£ 

1887 

23,407 

1892 

24,409 

1888 

22,633 

1893 

21,934 

IW1I 

20,432 

1994 

17*915 

1890 

120,596 

1885 

22.011 

1891 

25,955 

1896 

19.313 

Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic.  No 
provision  has  been  made  for  whipping  as  an  additional  punisl 
chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  and  for  indecent  exj 
The  Bench  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  of  two  Stipe: 
Magistrates ;  and  in  the  country  districts,  of  a  Stipendiary  or 
Magistrate  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  no  cm 
whipping  added  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  passed  in  a  magii 
court  during  the  year  1896. 

The  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23 
taining  provisions  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  of  so  modi 
in  the  treatment  of  crime  in  older  countries,  came  into  ope 
on  the  1st  June.  Under  this  enactment  a  youthful  offende 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  committed  under  sudden  lean 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  by  his  future  conduct  m 
aberration  was  only  temporary,  and  with  this  object  in  view4 
vention  of  contamination  by  gaol  associations  is  provided  for.  Tk|| 
whose  case  is  dealt  with  in  this  manner  by  the  presiding  ma  _" 
is  not  required  to  serve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  ; 
on  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  suretiei 
behaviour  during  the  period   over  which  his  sentence 
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try  term,  however,  bring  not  less  than  one  year  in  ever 
is  iir^rnr  rt   from  custody    he    is   examined    for 

nee 
ry  three  months.      If  he  ft] 
do  at  >  crime,  he  may  be  an 

tor  that  portion  of  his  stall  to  t 

hole  of  tl 

mvicted,  find  if  at 
don 
him.     During  tli  -»ns 

under  ti  I'irst 

been    i  i 
In  one  or  two  oases  an  oil 
is  unable   to   find   sureties,    an  iiilt  had 

mrisnn  of  the  persons  -  unmary  jurisdie- 

J95,  and  1896  the  actual  figures  are  givea  ;  for  the 
&rs  an  estimal  rmed  : — 


Offender*  a?  * 

Offenders  atfuntt 

|  Offender*. 

person. 

property. 

fur. 

Per  100,000 

"0tooo 

Number. 

Number. 

of  I'OpUliV 

tion. 

Number. 

puU- 
tion. 

2671 

4-y,\Hi\ 

aio*4 

44/ 

8,7WS 

,'U1 

41. til  1 

01*6 

MM 

J68-5 

40. 

3,1-" 

foregoing    figures                    it    durin                  :   years  there   has 

►  marked  di               a   La  tlie  nun  as  by 
as  well  a 

of  new  which  are 

by  fine,  and  the                 tendency  to  dispot  a  in  tlie 

the 

%a  been    a    greater    pi  "i  eases 
'dealt  with,  while  it  is  also  nn* 

r  sa 

In    18%,  however,   th 


7«4 

discharge* 
of  aummi 
of  comi 


alined  to  17*1,     The  following  table  shows  the 
evictions  by  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  discharge 
to  higher  courts  : — 


Year. 

Summary 
Convict  oil* 

Aequittoli 

ami 
Discharge*. 

OommiWrtl 
to 

Higher  orata 

per  t •  nt. 

percent. 

peroc&t. 

1870 

88-0 

247 

«a 

1*75 

70-1 

^;{ 

4-6 

1SB0 

76*9 

18'4 

4*7 

1835 

329 

141 

M 

1B90 

wV  1 

16  0 

N 

1891 

14*8 

3*6 

1892 

1*1 

3  1 

1893 

16-0 

3* 

1894 

I*] 

4-a 

1895 

30-2 

24 

18% 

17  1 

24 

APPREHENSIONS, 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  returasof  the  police  are  6 
overstated,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  person*  l 
bended  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  figures  compiled  by  tflem 
has  therefore  been  done  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  numb 
persons  arrested  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  proportioi 
100,000  of  population.  For  1894,  1895,  and  1896  the  number  of  am 
persons  brought  before  magistrates  has  been  taken,  while  for  the 
ceding  years  the  figures  have  been  estimated  by  a  process  which  le 
little  doubt  of  their  close  approach  to  absolute  accuracy.  It  will  be 
that  the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  shows  a  satisfactory  decline  du 
the  period,  and  that  it  is  now  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  prop* 
in  1887 :— 


Arresta. 

Year 

Arresta. 

Year. 

Number. 

Per  100,000  of 
Population. 

Number. 

Per  100,000  et 
Populate*. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

39,111 
37,768 
34,012 
34,210 
40,012 

3,892 
3,646 
3,189 
3,105 
3,499 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

40,445 
38,562 
36,044 
36,939 
36,642 

3,423 
3,1»      , 
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Ages  of  Offenders. 

•  ages  of  persons  arrested  for  various  classes  of  offences  during  the 
896  are  given  below.  The  returns  of  the  police  have  been  pro- 
nately  reduced  to  the  basis  of  tho  number  of  arrested  persons 
ht  before  magistrates  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen 
he  most  serious  offences  were  charged  against  persons  between  the 
>f  25  and  30,  and  that  it  was  this  age-group  which  yielded  the 
t  proportion  of  offenders  of  all  kinds : — 


Age*. 

i 

Offences. 

0 

i 

S3 

lb 

1* 

*  > 

s 

n 

3 

3 

a 

l! 

hi 

3 

3 

If 

3 

"3^ 

sg. 

s 

1 

< 

the person  ,.. 

No, 
1 
1 

M 

Ho. 
au 
io 

30& 

47 

N.j. 

120 

67 

564 

IS 

No. 
S07 
SI 

0 

■  r.u 

No. 
593 
151 

1,182 

20 

DfSH 

225 

94 
Ml 

9 

4*477 
90 

No, 

MB 

14 

4,OJ5S 

as 

No, 
195 

14 

MS7 
47 

No. 
lit 

27 
190 

1 

2,593 
IS 

No. 
104 

60 
342 

5 

4,  §09 
44 

No. 
3tHt 
677 
4,014 

B7 

property,,  with  violence  . . 
property,  without  violent* 
and  offence*  against  the 

lacy      1*  4 , « . » 11 

good     older,    including 

i 

38,328 
924 

luted  in  the  preceding 

105  |    L2& 

total..... .. 

si 

617 

i,*m  a,&40 

7,535 

5,050 

4,0011  4.oe6 

i!,9a» 

5,504 

:ti.;,<-  4-r 

5  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages  varies  very 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  following  table  this  proportion  is 
1  for  the  year  1896  :— 


Persons  Apprehended. 

Per  100,000  of  mean  population 
of  each  age  group. 

Age* 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

10  yean 

63 

18 

81 

35 

10 

23 

n  and  under  15 

466 

51 

517 

650 

72 

368 

20 

1,508 

296 

1,804 

2,417 

472 

1,539 

25 

2,695 

854 

3,549 

4,113 

1,387 

2,801 

30 

6,313 

1,222 

7,535 

9,445 

2,263 

6,201 

35 

4,681 

978 

5,659 

8,137 

2,320 

5,603 

40 

4,137 

832 

4,969 

9,260 

2,652 

6,455 

45 

3,461 

604 

4,065 

10,123 

2,372 

6,658 

50 

2,531 

428 

2,959 

8,538 

1,999 

5,691 

in  and  upwards 

4,838 

666 

5,504 

6,413 

1,285 

4,239 

Total  

30,693 

5,949 

36,642 

4,447 

995 

2,845 

Birthplaces  of  OFFEsroBaa. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  persons  bora  in  New  Scat; 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  «tfk  of  tin-  3<W-  01 
females  arrested  daring  the  year  1896,  only  13,611,  or  37  I  j 
were  born  in  the  colony.  These  figures  are  not,  howev«*r,  to 
by  themselves  as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  lb*  n*li» 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  eo mm  unity,  as  Lb*  feral 
people  under  20  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  wbi 
largely  predominate  over  I  ^mong  the  British  anil  ttm 

residents  within  the  colony.  With  the  steady  increas*  in  the 
of  those  born  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Walls*,  t 
naturally  been  a  corresponding  increa.se  in  the  proportion  couth 
them  to  the  total  number  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  W 
37*2  per  cent  as  against  30*1  per  cent  in  1^*7  ;  and,  titmil 
proportion  of  arrests  of  persons  l>orn  in  other  Darts  ol  Ao*to 
risen  in  this  colony  from  6*2  per  cent,  to  10-9  per  crai*  in  t 
period  ;  while  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  U 
tralian  birth  resident  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  aoootppwt 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  apprehensions  contributed  by  t 
figures  falling  from  63'7  per  cent,  to  519  per  cent,  during  the  put 

But  little  can  be  gained  by  &  comparison  of  offences  with  it* 
of  persons  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  co 
by  the  adults,  who  comprise  only  one  half  of  the  native-bora  m 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents  of  certain  other  national!  Lira, 
only  the  male  offenders  committed  to  gaol,  and  comparing  tin 
the  male  population,  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  con 
are  the  much-abused  Chinese,  who  show  911  convictions  per  1 
Next  come  the  South  Australians,  with  1,429  per  100,000:  t 
English,  with  1,683  ;  the  Germans,  with  1,778  ;  the  Italians,  wid 
the  Russians,  with  1,878  ;  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  Ne* 
Wales,  with  1,898  ;  the  Scotch,  with  2,119  ;  the  Victorians,  witl 
the  Tasmanians,  with  2,493 ;  the  Irish,  with  2,579  ;  the 
with  3,024  ;  the  Western  Austrahans,  with  3,191 ;  the  New  Zeal 
with  3,341;  the  French,  with  4,214;  the  Swedes  and  Non 
with  5,884  ;  the  Queenslanders,  with  5,893  ;  and  the  natives 
United  States,  with  6,626.  Even  these  figures,  though  deduce 
proper  data,  require  some  explanation.  The  offenders  belooj 
the  United  States  and  to  Scandinavia  are  for  the  most  fori 
whose  offences  should  not  be  charged  against  the  general  pop 
some  of  the  French  are  recidivistes  from  New  Caledonia  ;  an4 
it  may  be  said  that  the  offences  do  not  arise  from  the  nattflO 
the  offender,  but  from  his  ignorance,  his  poverty,  or  his  enfiH 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mi 
countries  which  show  a  low  average  of  comparative  crimta 
in    the  colony  a  rate  of  apparent   lawlessness    difficult  t 
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he  supposition  that  a  freer  life  and  a  larger  remuneration  have 
lormant  tendencies  which  otherwise  would  not  have  developed. 
ve  countries  of  all  persons  arrested  in  1896  will  be  found  in 
ng  table : — 


Offeno 


5 

*1 


"8*  o 


I 


n 


1 

-4 


let 


tatan  Colonies  . 


Countries. 


No. 

967 

158 
29 
27 
66 

301 
80 

264 
89 
16 
87 
21 

123 


No. 

267 

37 

16 

7 

19 

81 

26 

76 

10 

8 

6 

6 

26 


No. 

2,268 

319 

117 

62 

142 

726 

181 

378 

68 

42 

76 

43 

192 


No. 
28 
IS 
2 

""  1 
19 
6 
6 
2 
8 
1 


No. 

9,681 

1,616 

278 

369 

762 

6,384 

2,140 

6,970 

361 

160 

816 

145 

1,258 


2,112 


677 


4,614 


87 


No. 
400 
88 
7 

16 
19 
166 
52 
85 
16 
14 
20 
14 
92 


No. 

18,611 

2,070 

448 

481 

999 

6,667 

2,494 

6,768 

496 

228 

456 

228 

1,697 


924   86,642 


Religion  of  Offenders. 

inal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
jd  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1896  the  arrests  of  persons 
x>  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : — 


Offences. 

ai 

leligions. 

*4 

5 

Ifcl 

t 

56 

b  £ 

u>Z  5 
0  c  0 

E*ti£ 
0 

I, 
If 

r 

*8     . 

1 l 

3I 

i 

< 

land     

No. 

822 

943 

142 

50 

8 

7 

44 

3 

"*7 

5 

11 

70 

No. 

187 

295 

33 

23 

1 

2 

b 
""3 

3 

1 

21 

No. 

2,019 

1,904 

334 

182 

19 

18 

47 

15 

""5 
53 
7 
11 

No. 
49 
26 
10 

'       1 

.... 

""l 

No. 

9,979 

13,453 

2,646 

511 

66 

63 

559 

18 

4 

79 

72 

26 

853 

No. 

378 

887 

66 

85 

5 

5 

55 

2 

"*3 

4 

7 

27 

No. 
13,434 
16,958 

c 

3,230 

801 

99 

95 

713 

f  

38 

6 

1  Denominations 

97 
187 

62 

983 

2,112 

577 

4,614 

87 

28,328 

924 

86,642 

768 
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It  is  found  that  no  ^reat  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  1 
many  of  the  persons  who  are  arrested  as  to  the  religion*  belitf 
they  nominally  profess,  as  in  some  instances  offenders  are  found  i 
returned  themselves  as  of  three  or  more  different  religion*  in  ike 
of  a  year  ;  but  allowing  for  all  such  persons  the  foregoing  timj  h 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offender*.  The  U.M 
a  large  excess  of  Roman  Catholic  offenders  ;  this  deiiomin:-. 
about  25-5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  proportion  of 
so  returning  themselves  was  46  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  oSend*r*- 
dition  of  things  which  has  obtained  for  many  year?*,  and  whirl 
all  probability  been  due  to  the  lower  social  condition  of  the  mm 
the  Roman  Catholic  community. 


Education  of  Offenders. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  all 
obtained  as  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  ft 
adopted  for  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  d 
of  defining  the  term  *' Superior  Education a  that  classifies** 
abandoned,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  pom 
are  said  to  be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  dist 
between  this  class  and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  atw 
The  educational  status  of  persons  arrested  during  18K  i* 
below :— 


Degre*  of  Edua.tkm+ 

OfiWfMft, 

lllitente, 

RMdindWritt. 

Ittlu. 

Females  Total* 

MaIc** 

n~u* 

1M* 

Against  the  peraoii.....*^. -..,-..■ 

No. 

m 

35 

1T270 
81 

No. 
9 

1 

33 

5 

No. 
143 

n 

339 

1,522 

m 

No, 

1,813 

483 

3,875 

BO 

21,606 

No.       N* 
156     1,»  j 

S3        Ml] 

400     4,375  '■ 

5,000  d6.m 

28       SWJ 

Against    property,   with   vio- 
lence . .*;*»•«•  **.*».. 

Against     property,      without 
vmlcn.ce     ... .,...».. 

Forgery  and  offences  against 
the  currency. . .,.....,...,.■ 

Against  good  order,  including 
drunkenneas 

Not  included  in  tbe  preceding 

ToUK. 

lt826 

300 

2,126 

23,867 

5,649   :il,M( 

The  proportion  of  persons  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  the  cuon 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  al*out  UT2  per 
while  in  1&9&  the  proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  were  so  fared 
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Below  will  be  found  a  statement  sh  mates  i 

females  apprehended  and  inmmoned  in  each  police  district  for  drank 
ness  during  the  year  1896  : — 


Dfftri.t, 

Apprehended. 

Summoned. 

Mt 

Kbta 

IMA 

Person*. 

M  tiles,  i  Females. 

I'-.-r.'.l;' 

Mole*,  j  Ktinafo.taa 

MetropoHUfi  ... 

Eastern 

070 

1,006 

612 
lffl7S 

7«2 

m 

71 
M 

JH 
46 
11 
«5 

es 

41 

11,172 
1,042 

152 

tao 

IS 
1 

"  W) 
41 
38 

44 

4 

I 

3 

106 
134 

1 

t.i.n 

w 

North-eastern    , 

Northern 

tforVb-WMterii 

Bourki- 

Western 

S"<ith-wettem  . , 

Tlit*  Murray 

BcmfheRi   

■ 

4* 

Total 

ifi,;ui 

ban 

tft^S*           501) 

56 

016 

Mtt 

Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  ai 
-and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  with  an  increase  in  th 
-of    the    towns   there  should  he   an    increase   in   the   appr 
drunkenness.     A  coin  pari  son  of  the  arresta  during  ea 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  it  i  tory  to  i 

decrease  is  not  only  in   proportion  to  the  population,  but  la  the  J 
number        As   hinted   at  on  the  previous   page,   however,  much 
could  not  he  laid  upon  the  falling  off  in  arrests  it 
evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  as  a  word  of  instruction 
the  Inspector  --General  of  Police  con!  to  its  tenor,  in 

decrease  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  on  this 
decJine  in  arrests  has  been  coincident  with  a  marked  decneas* 
consumption  of  intoxicants,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  thai 
enneas  is  on  the  wane  : — 


Year. 


A]<|jr>'hL'iu»inn»  for 
Drunkenness. 


Males.       Females. 


Total. 


i  hm  far 


Total  Cams 


1887 
1888 
I  SMI 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

isr*5 

1896 


16,273 

3,33* 

19,613 

14758 

3,544 

18,303 

12,000 

3,3.10 

15,930 

13,233 

g,600 

Hi  J  23 

15,633 

3,454 

19,092 

14,638 

3/234 

13,694 

3,897 

17091 

13,465 

3,468 

16,933 

14,108 

3,609 

17.717 

15,311 

3,572 

1,331 

itno 

914 

896 

1,013 

ni 

669 

mi; 


17.019 
20,106 


Note  —  Thi*  Tabic  has  bean  amended  since  last  issue. 

The   number   of  convictions   obtained   for   dm  \   wvtJ 

without  disorderly  conduct,    during  the  year   1896,   was  19,3 
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1 3  of  these  cases,  or  30*0  per  cent,  the  offence  was  committed 
^reen  8  a.m.  on  Saturday  and  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  ;  and  in  other  1,410 
^8,  or  7*3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  offence  was  committed  between 
km.  on  Sunday  and  8  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  number  of  convictions 
fctined  for  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Act  during  the  year  will  be 
■fid  below.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  hotels  are  required  by 
w  to  be  closed  on  Sunday,  although  the  licensees  are  allowed  to  sell 
lodgers  and  bona  fide  travellers.  As  the  arrests  on  Sunday  show, 
» law  is  not  greatly  respected  : — 


Convictions  for  Selling- 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

New  South 
Wale*. 

Liquor  on  Sunday,  and  keeping 
premises  open  upon  that  day ... 

During  prohibited  hours  otner 
than  upon  Sunday    

118 
25 

86 
5fi 

204 
81 

Liquor  without  a  license 

12                37 

1       J        .. 

49 

Adulterated  liquor   

1 

Total  convictions  obtained  . . . 

156 

179 

335 

)n  pages  805  and  806  are  given  the  number  of  public-houses  licensed 
<he  colony,  and  the  number  of  Colonial  wine  licenses  current  during 
last  few  years. 

Hie  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
kiented  liquors  since  1887  is  given  in  the  following  table  ;  also  the 
U  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  expressed  in  terms 
proof  spirit  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  per 
abitant  has  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 
entity  in  1896  being  nearly  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  year 
*n: — 


Equivalent 

Year. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Beer. 

in  Alcohol 
(proof). 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

galls. 

1887 

Ml 

0-73 

1169 

2  97 

1888 

110 

0*76 

1101 

2-88 

1889 

107 

0  83 

10-89 

2-73 

1890 

1-09 

073 

1063 

2-68 

1891 

Ml 

0-84 

11-42 

2-83 

1892 

1-00 

086 

1091 

2-67 

1893 

0*83 

084 

9*3 

2-30 

1894 

0-77 

0*79 

8-97 

217 

1895 

0-73 

064 

8  96 

208 

1896 

073 

0-61 

914 

210 
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sohri 

br  tl 


l*er  of  persons  who  ivi^lrr  thtittUttlrea  liabb  ID  I 
tied  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  >  ' 
eorease  in  consumption  k  neenaarilr  a  sign  ol 


mi  of  the  relative  prevalent  of 
ur  of  pei-sons  arrwsfcod  for    that  offence  in  ik*  < 
colonies,  iia^  jecejved  no  little  attention,  and  it  baa  bom  Milt 
that  New  8011th  Wains  in  this  regard  hold*  a  bad  I 
total  crises  of  drunkenness  and  the  number  per   100,000  of 
in  the  different  colonies,  for  the  year  1  BBS,  wore  aa  given  f 


1    1'inj". 

Kew  South  Wall 
Victoria   .*......- 


1  M 

1*4 

MP 

M 


unkeuneas    in    New    Sondi  11 

:he  previous  r»-ar.  which  f**dl 

»*  colonic*,    willi   the 

increase,    not   only    in    tin* 


South  .Auatmha  ..>.,.... 

Wa^XU  rn  A  ostrali  a . .  „  *.  „ 
Tasmania,,  ,,......„.*.... 

New  Zealand 

During  1896  the  easer 
exhibited  an  increase  on  t! 
total  of  18,379.  In  all  W* 
Victoria,  there  was  likewise 
number  of  e^es,  but  also  in  comparison  with 
comparing  the  drunkenness  returns  of  the 
be  pointed  out  that  an  Argument  founded  solely  mi 
of  eases  of  drunkenness  is  misleading  for  a  great  nW  bf 
upon  the  state  of  the  Jaw  and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  in 
The  extent  of  the  area  supervised  must  also  lie  taken  into 
for  it  is  evident  tli.it  the  law  will  bo  leas  strictly  enforced  in  tatqtt 
settled  districts  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Aa*p 
than  in  the  more*  thickly  populated  jiarts  of  Australia.  The  quant* 
intoxicants  consume/!  per  heail  of  the  community  is,  perhaps  ■  ™ 
guide,  though  not  always  a  safe  indication,  unless  the  ttuumen 
customs  of  the  people  are  also  considered  ;  but  where  the  hm 
communities  are  so  similar  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Austrabi 
colonies,  the  consumption  per  head  is  a  tolerably  fair  test. 
figures  for  the  year  1896  given  in  the  chapter  on  "Food  Siqf 
may  be  taken  as  correct,  with  some  slight  hesitation  as  ref 
those  relating  to  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the  colonies.  wb«i 
excise  duty  was  enforced,  viz.,  in  Queensland  and  Western  Awtt 
As  the  table  stands,  the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  of  proof  1 
per  inhabitant  is  shown  to  be  2- 10  gallons  in  New  South 
2-6*2  in  Victoria  ;  269  in  Queensland  ;  2*18  in  South  Ausi 
in  Western  Australia;  1*34  in  Tasmania  ;  and  1*60  gallons  J 
Zealand  ;  the  average  for  Australasia  being  2*29  gallons.  T^** 
alcohol  consumed  is  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Qui 
in  New  South  Wales  it  is  somewhat  below  the  average  t 
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,  133  Coram 
one  for  the  colony  gem  Enquiries  were  held  dui 

origin  «>f  120  I  lid  returned  was 

,  of  arson  in  24,  of  insufficient  evidence  in  90  cases,  w 

DO  wnliet  was  returned. 

Superior  Courts. — Criminal  JrinsL-n  rtos, 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  o\ 
Court ■  «<r"  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney.     All   pri 
jury   of  twelve,   chosen   by   lot  from  the  panel  provided  b\ 
In  capital  eases   the  right   to  challenge,  both  by  the  Crown  and 
accused,  is  limited,  except   for  cause  shown,  t<* 

in  which  tie  may  U«  imp 

whether  felonies  or  misdemeanours,  the  number  challenged  ca 
tj-lit.      I'ndeaf  Act  55  Vic  No.  5,  which  was  assented  to  in  Dt#mh 
1891,  a  person  accused  of  an  indictable  offence  is  privileged, 
pelted,  to  give  evidence  in  bis  own  behalf.     Prior  to  th 
Act  such  a  privilege  was  only   granted  to  tin  \   wiih  bii^J 

At  tin*  ck$e  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  an  accused  person  nM 
make  a  statement  in  his  defence  without  renderi  If  liabl* 

examination  thereupon,  either  by  counsel  for  thi 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  rorn 

agreed  their  verdict  could  not  he  m 

first  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either  oovne  Us 

or  are  discharged  by  the  Court.     If  no  verdict  is  returned  thepr 
Liable  to  he  tried  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criim. 
held  in  Sydney,  He*  d  ud^es  •j**  on  circuit  once  in 
hold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for 
serious  class  of  criminal  ca  tally  those  in  v 

penalty  is  involved,  and  for  healing  civil  c&U&e 
viz.: — In  the  north,  at  Mai  tland,  Tamworth,  Arm  id  ale,  and 
the  west,  at  Mudgee,  Bat  hurst,  Dubho,  and  Broken  Hill ;  and  in  tbe« 
atGoulburn,  Yassv  Wagga  Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  Young. 

The  Courts  of  Qui  presided 

also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the   District  Coun 
neveB   Chairmen  of  Quarter  lb;  two  of  th 

Courts  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  and  Hunt<  rl1 
each    in    the    following  districts: — Southern,   soutJ  n,    ur>ri 

north-western,    and    western.      All   otfenci 

capital  [h  unity  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,     On  the  d 
prisoners    at   Quarter   Sessions,  the    Chairman,  at   the  r<  i 
prisoner's  counsel,  must  rem  tions  of  law  for  ti 

the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  a 

During  the  year  1896  there  were  1,274  male*  and 
committed  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  colon v 
1,368  persons,  1,334  were  committed  by  magistrates,  before  wh 
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The  following  *tatefi>ent  ^nw.s  r  !♦  cfcaraefceT  of  the  prh»ctp*l  c 
for  which  prisoners  were  tried  during  each  year  *rr>cr  It***Tf  *t4 
material  for  interesting  study.  Ca*t-s  which  from  vat-jo©*  emu* 
not  proceeded  with  are  included  under  the  heading  of  "IJtiirr  Ofi 
m  the  table;  while  since  1*92  the  returns  hav*  allowwi  i»f  iW 
Moil  of  those  persons  against  whom  tli*  Attrnnev-UetKiral  fm 
hill:— 


Offoli 


Mr,  mt 


Mtiitlcr 

Alt*  niptfHl  iiiiinicr    . 

KauilJWKhtiT 

vv. i\Hn  tfidJctottttr. 
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Unnatural  nUvncm 

. .  . ,  . 
Kubtary  with  vlolenm, 

Laftwny    atari  rehiring 

st«Jkitf  in  it  ftVeSJtnf, 

ln_  li  ,ir/[wn. 

F^ory  *fn)  uttering    . , 

.Stealing  fruili  the  person 

Obtaining  ninncy.  etc, 

fol—  pcOOmcea- 

lliimr-iitmlltitt  *!  -  - 

Ht*m;»ny       

8h*ep-«tafclLnr 

Perjury   T , 

lit  her  bflenres  ».,»♦♦,..„, 
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Note. -This  table  has  been  amended  since  last 

The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  c 
Wing  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it 
found  trau,  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  soaaons  1 
marked  effect  upon  conduct ;  besides  this,  however,  there  is  app 
a  periodicity  in  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  spect 
Perhaps  the  strongest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  com 
with  crimes  of  blood,  i.e.,  those  of  murder,  manslaughter 
maliciously  wounding ;  and  with  crimes  against  females,  and  urn 
offences. 

Gaols. 

There  are  in  New  South  Wales  59  gaols  of  all    kind*;   «rf  1 
are  principal   gaols,   15  minor  gaols,   and    36  police    g**ls> 
accommodation    for    1,849    prisoners  in  separata  celhv  mrt 
when  more   than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell,  i-xcJumv*  «f 
modation  afforded  by  22  separate  cells  in  the  lunatic  ward  coff 
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«id  of  that  lor  108  prisoners  in  the' "associated  huts"  at 
Bay  Prison.  On  the  31st  December,  1896,  there  were  2,354 
iew,  exclusive  of  debtors,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed  : — 


Prisons. 

Prisoners. 

Accommo- 
dation- 
one  prisoner 
per  cell. 

Accommo- 
dation— 
more  than  one 
prisoner  per 
cell. 

Principal  gaol*  

Minor  gaols    

1,855 
338 
161 

1,373 
269 
207 

3,727 
943 

Police  gaols    , 

733 

Total    

2,354 

1,849 

5,403 

total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
throughout  the  colony  during  the  year  1896  was  14,285,  exclusive 
>tors.  Of  these,  7,083  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  and 
at  Biloela  Gaol,  Sydney.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
toners  received  into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  years  :-r 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1887 

11,554 

3,728 

15,282 

1888 

10,519 

3,712 

14,231 

1889 

9,299 

3,583 

12,882 

1890 

9,203 

3,084 

12,287 

1891 

9,553 

3,257 

12,810 

1892 

10,677 

3,106 

13,783 

1893 

10,704 

3,149 

13,853 

1894 

10,436 

3,100 

13,536 

1895 

10,472 

3,130 

13,602 

1896 

11,224 

3,061 

14,2S5 

may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  the  number  of  persons 
ed  into  gaols,  as  compared  with  population,  is  greatly  decreasing  ; 
1,  the  actual  number  was  less  in  1896  than  ten  years  previously. 
i  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  has 
een  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close  of  each 
s  known,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 
Dent  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
riy  representing  the  average  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
ten  have  been  classified  under  two  heads — those  under  sentence, 
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aiting  trial.     Debtors  are  excluded,  except  in 
lich  veur  do  not  allow  of  the  distinction  being  l 


In  conitaeruent* 

ITeder 

A.*Jt^« 

Year* 

fe0M 

M*l«k 

l"i   lll^ll-*. 

Total, 

1887 

2,053 

327 

wjm 

2,2X5 

145 

1S8S 

2,035 

309 

2.3*4 

&» 

1880 

2.036 

322 

2.:*r.s 

2,-13$ 

M 

1890 

2,138 

281 

2,419 

3.290 

1*9 

J  891 

2,32.* 

291 

2,616 

2,489 

m 

1892 

2,345 

2m 

2,613 

2.4SI 

I2fl 

1893 

A    A4A 

AAA 

2,440 

2,29a 

145 

Isim 

2,ffl>2 

2,4*9 

133 

1995 

1 

2.107 

2,345 

152 

1896 

,         i|*U| 

«  f 

2.S54 

2,216 

138 

As  in  the  '     im  tie  largest  number  of  t 

any  age~peri<  m  range  from  25  to  30  ?«tfM 

proportionate]-       u  s  age-^noup  is  also  m«*  |if«b< 

of  criminals,  v         2t  inhabitant*  ;  followed  hy  33  I" 

years,  with  8,t*nj  J  40  to  *5  yeans,  itb  8,011  ;  and  30  U*  3H  ywiV 
2,407  per  100,000  of  population.  Jhe  following  IftUi  givw  thf  nn 
alidades  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  labour,  or  impn 
ment  during  the  year  1896.  Three  of  the  nriaoneife  msotepeed  to* 
including  2  males  and  1  female*  hud  the  sentence  cnmrotited  *— 
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Taking  the  iv turns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  l*e  found  1 
tinct  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year  1896,  of  whe 
males,  and   1,288   were  females.     The  following  table  < 
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ips,  the  number  of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  who  were  convicted 
i  and  more  than  once  during  1896,  any  convictions  they  may  have 
ergone  in  previous  years  being  disregarded.  In  the  figures  given 
returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  person 
ited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in 
prison  or  in  more  than  one. 
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Males  Convicted  duriug  1806,  with  Ages  and  Number  of  Times  Convicted. 
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lese  figures  disclose  some  interesting  facts,  [t  is  sad  to  see  that  the 
je  number  of  115  boys  of  15  years  and  less  had  to  be  sent  to  gaol ; 
it  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders 
ne  of  the  most  serious  and  embarrassing  that  the  magistrates  have 
Dope  with,  especially  as,  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  year 
15,  there  was  no  Reformatory  in  the  colony  to  which  boys  of  the 
ninal  class  could  be  sent.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  institution,  the 
gistrates,  unwilling  to  subject  boys  of  tender  age  to  the  contaminating 
uences  of  a  gaol,  generally  ignored  the  criminal  charges  and  sent 
m  to  the  nautical  school-ship  Sobraon  as  deserted  or  neglected 
Idren.  This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  was  manifestly  unfair 
he  class  of  children  for  whom  the  Sobraon  was  primarily  intended, 
largely  increased  the  difficulties  of  its  management.  Some  few 
re  ago  extensive  buildings  were  erected  at  Rook  wood  for  the  accom- 
lation  of  criminal   boys,  but  they   were  put  to  other  uses.     The 
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Cari>entori    i  Reformatory  haa  now  hvmn  eatabliaJieri  for  1 
been  conv      ed  of  criminal  often oe*.      Particulars  of  lb*  hm/UBM 
given  und      Education  and  Social  Condition  and  Chan  tin*. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoiug  tabic  ia  Bfai  Larg-e 1 
sons  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  rear, 
two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1.7-11,  white  their  i 
4, 1 179.  The  list  of  second  conviction*  commfinms  with  m  hm  el 
and  *mt\$  with  a  man  who  had  pnam!  his  enjhtifth  year  ;  thr  tJ 
v  ietions  are  headed  by  a  lad  of  I  ft*  and  an  on,  aa  tie  list  shua 
man,  whose  age  was  between  45  and  50  years,  waa  coiivteial 
than  26  times,  and  18  convictions  were  recorded  agaiuM  aitt-thtr 
in  the  same  age-group  during  the  year.  Xfca  number  of  tnmlm  i 
years  of  age  sent  to  gr*41  *****  rfi0  and  of  these  130  were  cwfcttrl 
than  once. 

There  were  1,288  fei  u 

the  targe  proportion  of 
once,     The  convictions  or  %        Uj 
of  these  41!  were  impriaonea  more  r  ban  once*      One 
as  many  as  30  times  during     h       ear,  one  had  25  convicttet  t 
against  her,  am  it  her  was  col  hJ4  time*,  arid  two  were  omv 

times  during  the  year.  1  iu  J  Lowing  table  shown  the  nu 
females  imprisoned,  their  agaa,  and  number  of  conviction**  doi 
year  :— 
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n  Amtadmrnni 
i  a  felony  attended  with  vn 

ill  of 

in  that   ii 
roar  it  mean 
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id  not  tn 
criminal. 
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days  to  1   iuuj 

se  senter 

bttt  tUe  aropc  uf  i  nkaol  A 

unisnarn**  girt?  a  classification  t 
b  of  tiif  sentence*  and  the 
ibli-r*  ahow  thft  Dumber  oi  ili.-.tirid    pftfBfma  sentenced,  wiiita  the 
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%ures  in  two  following  statements  refer  to  th<*  number  of  I 

punished,  e  same    jteraoti  in  some   instances  having 

several  til  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  three 
In  one  case  only  was  it  carried  out,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  it  wi 
muted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  In  each  case  the  prisoners  were  d 
with  murder.  Of  the  persons  included  in  the  column  "  Until 
complied  with,  etc.,"  61  were  wife  and  child  deserters  against 
there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance  orders,  and  the  remaining 
was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Ow 
contempt. 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  • 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment i 
is  given  below.  In  26  cases  only,  out  of  3,061,  was  the  hj| 
sentence  one  year  or  over.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  in  i 
only  on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  it  was  commuted  U 
for   life.     The    terms   for    which   women    are    sen  ten 


LENGTH  OF  SENTENCE8. 
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liter  than  those  of  men,  as  their  offences,  generally  speaking,  are 
•eh  lighter : — 


Offences. 

t 

s 

§ 
1 

r3 

5-S 

§1 
'1 

"S 

1 

1 

38*4 

7 

393 

Lrnfrtl 

-1 

20 
29 

1  month  and    ■     0 
under  6.             J 

6  months  and  -     «♦ 
under  12.           = 

1  year  and          P 
under  2.        , 

..1  ' 

noes  against  the  person  ... 
noes  against  property  with 
olence    

51 
35 

4 

16       3 

6    ... 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1    1 

(aces      against     property 
ithout  violence    

185  >     ... 

3  1     --- 

62,    81     26 

• 

...     1  ...         2 
1,374  |  590     76 

6;      6   ... 

8 

|«ry  and  offences  against 
usj  currency   

taoea  against  good  order . . . 
nces     not     included     in 
itj  preceding 

2,762 
25 

337 

3 

0 

otal    offences    committed 
by  females  

3,061 

344 

1,491 

699   107 

ir> 

11        1 

Elusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  j>ersons  with  more 
a  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  189G.  It  is  interesting 
compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years,  which  are 
en  below  as  far  back  as  1889,  beyond  which  year  the  statistics  of 
onvictions  are  not  entirely  reliable.  The  table  also  gives  a  state- 
nt  of  the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  person 
dined: — 


Prisoners  sent  to  Gaol 
more  than  once. 

Offences  Committed. 

Average  number  of 
Offence*  Committed. 

Tear. 

Hale*.      |    Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.      |    Females. 

1889 

1,224            663 

3,126 

2,539 

26       1       38 

1800 

1,196 

565 

3,165 

2,201 

27       1       3-9 

1801 

1,285 

584 

3,431 

2,457 

2*7             42 

1892 

1,787 

586 

4,828 

2.326 

2-7            40 

1893 

1,642 

567 

4,141 

2,328 

2-5             41 

1894 

1,572 

576 

4,093 

2,331 

26      i      40 

1895 

1,573 

577 

4.249 

2,338 

27       !      41 

1836 

1,751 

539 

4,679 

2,363 

27             44 

From  the  evidence  of  the  above  table  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
isUnt  reappearance  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account 
'  co  high  an  average  of  reconvictions.     The  proportion  of  habitual 


those  with    previous   eonvictigua  may  bo  no 
rem  ind    will  perhaps  be   better   illustrated  by  Xho  U 

table  it..  the  one  just  given.     The  returns  only  in 

within  pear    named  t  convictions  in    a    previous  y< 

regard  eel  all  convictions  bad  been  included*  fcbe  proportion  fa 

would,  in  an  likelihood,  have  been  about  28  per  cent, : — 


Furt-i^nUfic  ol  prison lib 

1 

rimtuUc'.*  *«f  jM\jKmmtt 

Year. 

*iti& 

Yi» 

Vtllt] 

previous  convictloni* 

f*nr*tOO»  ttJMilMMnfc 

18S7 

25  4 

IS92 

SB* 

168S 

9R*S 

1S03 

2*4 

|W* 

1894 

st* 

lSiM.1 

m 

1895 

88  1 

1891 

2 

1896 

»i 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  gin 
information  concerning  prisoners  with  previous  convictions  t 
recorded  in  tin1  previous  table  am  m  page  796  j  bot  for  fntuir  ti 
this  book  statistics  of  this  kind  'ill  be  available,  Tlw  Intern 
Union  for  Criminal  Legislation,  for  the  parpen*?  of  *Uy*t%ftfk*mn$t 
in  its  defence  against  **tih*  i"lil,,ir  h  recommends  tho  mi 
elaborate  system  under  tic©   of  ewry    «-<»imi-ejon  fur 

shnll  be  sent  by  the  po      *  e  office  in  which  the  birth  i 

convicted  pei'son  was  re^isrerid,  so  that  tin1  R^iriMrnr  of  tV  f 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  a  record  of  the  career  of  a  crimini 
birth  to  death.  Apart,  however,  from  the  costliness  of  the  syste 
times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  innovation  ;  and  even  if  i 
adopted,  it  would  be  several  years  before  results  of  any  vali 
statistical  purposes  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  « 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table. 
number  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  period  under  review 
there  i^  ample  evidence  in  this  table,  taken  in  conjunction  with  t 
page  776,  showing  the  trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is  * 
diminishing : — 


Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Fmtoi 

1S87 

9,046 

1892 

8,967 

1888 

10,096 

|          1893 

9,369 

1889 

8,827 

1894 

9,215 

1890 

7,939 

;          1895 

9.105 

1891 

8,791 

1S96 

1 

9,71 

mtVEXT  or  iort  prisoners. 
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•  Ac:  t  ed  to  visit  each 

"  >  is  empowered  to  hoar  and  determine  all  com] 
ie  against 

rid  may  pass  a  sentence  of  confine- 
iilaryeell  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days,      In   <t^s 
a   charge  upheld  two   or   1 

seiner  liable  t 

is  a  prisoner  eon 
ni  labour,  a  punishment  of  personal 

m-\  rhipplBg 

r  of  punishments  inflicted  upon  refractory 
Ia8l  ten  years  is  given  as  follows : — 


Y«ftT. 

Solitary 

Otlitv 

Total, 

{•Uiiteturl. 

416 

l.sss 

246 

isas 

.™i 

1,7^4 

101 

1,412 

10*5 

lo  11 

M 

ll'O 

1,305 

111 

924 

1,171 

Hons — 52  males  and   2  females? — Imprisoned    for 

the  be  timr  of  detention  as  a  rale  only 

period,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinement  at 

large,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  there 

in  gaol  for  debt.     The  number  0  f  to 

ring  each  of  the  la  ears  will  be  found   in  the 


ItelM 

Wmm]\  1 

Total. 

Year. 

UtiML 

i'riru-J-  | 

2 

60 

64 

64 

66 

1 

55 

3 

58 

1 

54 

4 

58 

69 

61 

w 

4 

74 

45 

52 

2 

54 

.  the  nui  rs  employed  in  the 

an*!  iols  at  the  end  ot  d  those  engaged  i 

callings.      In  Bom--  there  are  no  meii  ling 

~  lyroent  of  a  profitable  or  useful    nature,   otherwise  the 
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number  shown  could  be  very  much  inereaat?d  ;  and  It 
remembered  that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  aw  i 
able  for  labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  not  carry  ban 
and  those  exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  otber 
The  net  value  of  the  labour  done  during  1896  amounted  %o 
exclusive  of  the  value  set  upon  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  oty 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Trial  Bay,  and  of  ordinal 
directly  connected  with  the  gaok. 


Carpenters  and  assistants . , , 

Painters „. 

Blacksmiths  and  assistant* 

Tioaautha.,.* < 

Masons.,, 

^tonecnttm  and  i 

Labourers M 

Brush  makers  . 
Mat  makers  ,,., 
Shoemakers  t... 

Tailors 

Hat  makers  .... 


42  Bookhmdera.™... 

14  W«ifem.^..M.f...f..~n- 

26  Wasbifir 

15  School  aawrtanta 

Q  Hospital  attendant*     ., 

Barbers M ... 

22§  Needlework., 

10  Sweepers  and  cleaners 

63  Cooks*  Asawtanu   

69  Other  eniploymcuU    .* 

iai 

58  Total 


Among  those  classed  as  enj  iged  in  **  otb&r  em pk>y m* 
included  74  prisoners  working  al  ;he  Trial  Bay  Break wat* 
under  sentence  of  penal  serv:  ude,  of  hard  labour  on  ti 
and  public  works,  or  of  imrn .aonxnent  with  hard  labour; 
eligible  for  employment  upon  the  public  worka  at  Trial  Ik 
under  the  following  conditions: — Prisoners  under  sentence 
three  to  five  years,  who  have  not  been  punished  for  mi 
within  the  previous  six  months,  and  are  favourably  recomnu 
their  gaolers,  at  a  period  twelve  months  before  they  would 
eligible  for  discharge  under  the  ordinary  remission  regulations 
anticipation  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  five  to  ten  yea 
similar  conditions  as  regards  conduct,  at  a  period  of  eighteci 
anterior  to  discharge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  up^ 
a  period  of  two  years  anterior  to  discharge.  The  constructK 
breakwater  is  being  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Public  Work* 
ment,  and  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  entire 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  receive  a  smal 
money,  and  are  supplied  with  rations,  as  well  as  with  clothing 
not  of  the  prison  pattern. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  yi 
many  as  343  prisoners  who  were  not  employed.    The 
exemption  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 


In  hospitals    76 

In  cells    12 

Under  medical  treatment  . ..  28 

Exempt  from  work  9 

Prisoners'  delegates 16 

Keeping  themselves 3 

Incapable   32 


Recent  arrivals,  not  set  to  wtA 

In  transit    ••■■*» 

Under  separate  treatment  *£& 
Not  under  sentence  (iMfcM)£| 
debtors) 

Total  
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una  whose  cases   have   not   yet    bet:  1    of   are  allowed 

legal  advisers  and  others  who  may  visit   them  in  1 
i&l.       It    is  not  required    tliat    they  shall  wear  pi 

privilog€  Istent    with    safe    custody,   are 

der  examination  are  not  allowed  to  have 
t<>  them  while  in  the  prison  except  by  th^ir 
mob  ■  proceeding  is  specially  sanctioned  by  the 
Ung  the  examination. 

auous  good  conduct  and  industry  pric  ooma  eligible 

sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  : — 
t   exceeding  five  years,   one-sixth  of  the  mtencea 

hut    not    exceeding    ten    years,   one-fifth    of     the    term  ; 

irs,    utm-  fourth    of    the    t 
■rs   who   are  ritence    of    not    more   than    twelve 

I   the  death  penalty  commuted,  do  I 
but    the   circumstances    of  their  eases    may   be 

n    responsibility    or    after  con^ 
it h    his  colleagues   in  Cabinet  the  remission   of   part  of   such 


I  ion  409  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner 
granted  a  written  license  to  be  at  large  within 
unexpired  portion  of  Ins  -  Sureties 

sb  under  1  rial  circum 

«f  the  conditions  of  the  license.     The  prisoner  w] 
[uired  to  report  him  Uy  to  thi 

1   of  his  sentence  upon  any  breach  «>f  the  condi- 
ich  he  was  released.     This  system  v  ted  in 

1   at   the  end  of   1KD6  it  hw 

9  males  and  3  females.     Of  the  92  li  sued, 

31,  1896,  42  still  in  force,  35  had  aspired,  and 

of  the   sentence  had   been  I   and  the 

I,  while  in  onlj  as  the  license-holder  returned  to 

I  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
d  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
g.      A  compan  -ath- 

popul&tioi]  it  is  difficult  to  make,  but 
tl  gen  at  the  death-rate  of  all  per  into 

than  that  of  the  general  populate 

jabitual  c  is  largely  belov  the 

the  number  of  deaths,  ex> 
Eor    1875    and    sir 
togt'  of  the  average  number 

in  confinement  during  the  yean     This  average  has  been 


obtained  for  every  year  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  numb-si  k«f 
men t  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  prradnf  jm 


Bertha, 

in       i         1 

WPL 

Fttnfcl**. 

ToUL 

1375 

34 

i 

42 

31  50 

JS80 

37 

»*. 

37 

H5 

!§00 

39 

11 

50 

p-m 

1890 

24 

2 

2(5 

10S4 

1891 

37 

9 

40 

15'8B 

1392 

30 

4 

40 

15*27 

1893 

28 

e 

M 

13  42 

1894 

22 

1 

24 

949 

1895 

19 

3 

22 

8*t 

1896 

23 

2 

36 

ia*» 

Since  1893  returns  have  been  obtained  of  the  height  of  all1 
committed  to  gaol,  and  the  following  results*  which  relate  to  tfc 
males  incarcerated  during  18%,  are  given  merely  as  a  crow 
criminal  statistics.  No  comparison  vrith  the  general  population 
made,  as  no  data  for  such  a  comparison  exist  : — 


Age  Group*, 

Height. 

Undtr 
36. 

lGfttidktUnd 

*5and 

\          !          1 
Sri  and  33  and  40  as  d,  4  S  mnd 

LtaadLurfL. 

uri.Ur 

umitr 

tinder 

under  under  under  under 

30, 

5ft. 

SO. 

35. 

4a 

46, 

■a 

Under  4  ft.  0  in.  .. 

19 

1 

4  ft.    0  In.     . 

fl 

1 

1 

4ft    Tin.    . 

1 

4  ft    Bin.     . 

3 

% 

1 

4ft    Bin,     . 

a 

4 

4  ft,  Hi  in.     . 

0 

10 

a 

1 

., 

t 

4  ft.  11  In.     . 

a 

S 

5 

i 

4 

ft 

_. 

1 

filt     ,. 

% 

11 

4 

IB 

U 

6 

4 

6 

i 

♦ 

lift    lin.    . 

ft 

n 

10 

32 

23 

11 

H 

10 

IT 

t 

6  ft    2  In.     . 

44 

33 

64 

42 

an 

46 

m 

12 

U 

1 

5  ft,    Bin.     . 

1 

H 

40 

IDS 

B7 

64 

61 

as 

m 

11 

6  ft   4  in.    . 

a 

SI 

go 

176 

100 

109 

n 

04 

m 

2S 

l 

Bit.    6 In.     . 

l 

70 

98 

m 

1ST 

144 

n 

17 

si 

m 

I 

G  ft.    6  in.     . 

71 

ISS 

330 

192 

164 

130 

M 

M 

m 

&  ft.    Tin.     . 

03 

109 

m 

m 

190 

148 

iO 

41 

m 

6ft    Sin.    . 

44 

103 

ass 

ir; 

141 

100 

74 

67 

ai 

6ft    Bin.     . 

M 

09 

Sift 

111 

90 

« 

40 

■ 

m 

: 

h  ft  10  in-     , 

ts 

m 

123 

S7 

n 

43 

31 

21 

it 

art.  II  in.    . 

10 

30 

63 

4S 

IT 

17 

14 

If 

• 

6ft,    ....... 

t 

10 

48 

20 

24 

14 

14 

■ 

0 

0  ft.    lin.    . 

1 

3  ; 

12 

IB 

8 

4 

1 

0 

i 

Illf,    Sin.     . 

1 

4 

• 

2 

1 

1 

1 

en,  sin.   . 

1 

,„ 

1 

S 

i. 

•    1    ' 

Oft,    Mb,    . 

1 

*. 

Oft    fiin.     . 

- 

1 

Tot*!. 

»— ■ 

60 

WJ 

780 

1,980 

lf27S  1 1,000  |   Ml    H 

434 
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ilar  return  relating  to  the  1,237  females  committed  to  gaol  in 
c  of  the  year  1896  shows  the  following  results  : — 


Agv  Groups. 

• 

Under 

15. 

16*1*1 
under 

B 

90  and 

under 

25, 

ii .r.  indW  anil 

under  lunder 

30.       35. 

3*  knd 

under 

40. 

40  and 

under 

45, 

45  and 

!ir,.U  t 
50. 

SO  mid 

under 

55. 

AS  Mid 

oadii 

SDL 

60  and 
otw. 

TotiL 

in... 

•- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

.♦ 

1 

1 

11 

»i 

1 

,. 

- 

4 

.. 

1 

| 

*, 

S 

4 

3 

1 

,- 

11 

.. 

1 

i 

1 

6 

5 

4 

1 

| 

I 

33 

** 

9 

11 

6 

6 

0 

10 

I 

1 

3 

m 

•i 

e 

n 

IS 

14 

11 

13 

5 

i 

S 

96 

» 

11 

so 

26 

33 

34 

38 

11 

9 

11 

201 

-. 

17 

S3 

29 

£9 

29 

31 

1ft 

10 

7 

1S5 

f» 

10 

2S 

41 

46 

*7 

ea 

17 

B 

4 

£12 

i 

11 

St 

3ft 

14 

10 

13 

ft 

6 

IhS 

*. 

3 

37 

20 

17 

11 

13 

12 

4 

4 

121 

ft< 

3 

li 

20 

li 

11 

11 

i 

a 

-. 

04 

M 

-. 

0 

10 

8 

1 

9 

j 

a 

.. 

40 

.. 

-. 

£ 

i 

f 

1 

... 

M 

1 

M 

it 

- 

1 

£ 

1 

mm 

2 

M 

1 

1 

m 

« 

M 

.. 

.4 

M 

3 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

mi 

,, 

T 

mm 

" 
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Capital  Punishment. 

early  days  of  settlement  the  spectacle  of  judicial  executions 
re  been  extremely  common.  Offences  which  are  now  sum- 
mit with  by  magistrates,  and  deemed  sufficiently  punished  by 
Bent  for  two  or  three  months,  were  in  some  cases  punishable 
•  This  barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1832, 
1  offences  of  stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the 
£5»  and  of  killing  or  stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  were  removed 
category  of  capital  crimes.     Five  years  later  the  punishment 
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of  de  i  abolished  in  the  following  casea  : — Riotooa  < 

buildi.  I  machinery,  riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  *  \ 

of  mm  educing  a  person  in  the  Royal  Navr  from  duty,  to 

mutiny,  uu ministering  unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  tie  l 
taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder,  breakup  | 
escaping  from  lawful  custody  more  than  once,  vmuggling  *U§  I 
shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  maliciously  shooting  or  maiming  any  d 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Servicei  Executions  have  been  leoa  uvnm 
late  years  than  formerly,  the  dread  penalty  being  carried  o«i  m 
small  proportion  of  cases  wherein  the  death  sentence  has  been  pmi 
The  number  of  executions  sbce  1S25  is  given  herewith.  In  tin 
only  have  there  been  no  executions.  Four  females  have  hma  I 
during  the  period  in  qu 
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Oon- 

Eleeil- 

Yew. 
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tin 

Et*cu 

Uont 

Tamr, 

1825 

54 

9 

1849 

6 

4 

1873 

m 

1826 

72 

21 

1850 

5 

4 

1074 

14 

1827 

03 

29 

1851 

8 

2 

1575 

8 

isiis 

106 

is 

1852 

10 

0 

]<<> 

n 

1829 

112 

52 

1853 

4 

2 

1877 

• 

1830 

136 

50 

18A4 

U 

6 

1871 

it 

1331 

143 

32 

Lh-iTi 

12 

6* 

1879 

f» 

1832 

156 

12 

1856 

7 

i*» 

iase 

ti 

1833 

in 

31 

1857 

0 

i" 

ISM 

i 

1834 

148 

44 

1858 

9 

i 

IVS'J 

14 

1835 

142 

40 

18,-ifl 

10 

7 

fSV{ 

t 

1836 

79 

26 

I860 

11 

5* 

It84 

a 

1837 

90 

12 

1861 

32 

2 

1885 

n 

1838 

130 

19 

1862 

18 

6 

1386 

22 

\m 

53 

22 

1863 

16 

6 

ISM 

4 

1H40 

13 

8 

1864 

5 

2 

1868 

17 

IM1 

27 

18 

1865 

10 

3 

1880 

4 

1842 

47 

13 

1866 

20 

6 

1800 

i 

\S\A 

22 

8 

1867 

19 

4 

1891 

1 

1844 

22 

fii 

1868 

13 

5 

1S1>_> 

4 

1845 

1,1 

3 

1869 

6 

1899 

9 

1S46 

11 

1 

1870 

3 

ISM    ! 

1 

1847 

10 

6 

1S71 

11 

— J* 

1MO 

7 

1848 

a 

5 

1*72 

19 

3 

1895 

4 

« 

One  fem«J< 

». 

During  the  seventy-two  years  embraced  in  the  table  just  gim 
persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  of  these,  1,736  were  coil 
during  the  first  eighteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  exe 
bered  642,  of  which  466  were  carried  out  during  the  first  < 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  judicial  executions  in  Nf** 
prior  to  the  year  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  tb 
system  of  taking  life  for  insufficient  cause,  so  far  fro 
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3  hearts  of  would-be  criminals,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
:>ne  of  the  whole  community,  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  of 
ibers  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offences  which  the  punish- 
as  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  is  now  awarded  to 
attempt  at  murder,  rape,  attempt  at  rape,  and  setting  fire  to  a 
5  knowing  that  there  is  a  person  therein ;  it  is,  however, 
[j  carried  out  for  murder  only.  The  following  statement  shows 
iber  of  convictions  and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a 
>f  twenty-six  years  : — 


Tear. 

Murder  and 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

Attempts  at 

Rape. 
(Convictions.) 

Convic- 
ions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

9 

14 
9 
7 
7 

12 
4 
8 

16 

15 
3 

10 
8 
7 
9 

10 
3 

15 
3 
2 
5 
6 
7 
6 
5 
4 

3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

"4" 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

"2 
3 

1 
3 

1 
5 
5 

1 
1 

2 
5 

1 
7 
1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

*  r 

*4# 

2 
4 
3 
10 
4 
3 

"3" 

3 

...„. 

3 
3 

"9" 
"  Y 

*  Mount  Rennie  case  ;  convicted  in  1888. 

last  execution  for  rape  took  place  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
$86,  when  four  youths  were  hanged.  Since  then,  as  shown  by 
»le  just  given,  there  have  been  only  twelve  capital  convictions 
e  and  for  an  attempt  to  commit  rape.  It  would  be  rash  to 
hat  the  executions  in  1887  have  exercised  a  salutary  effect  upon 
t  disposed  to  commit  this  crime,  for  there  has  been  no  diminution 
number  of  persons  committed  for  trial.  With  more  reason  it 
be  assumed  that  juries  are  loth  to  convict  for  rape,  knowing  that 
■  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  as  its  punishment. 
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Cost  op  Police  and  Prisoh  Services. 

The   following  table  shows  the  amount   expended  m 
the  police  and  prison  services  during  the  last  five  year*,  and  *1 
amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  the  nrt 

from  prison  labour : — 


Expenditure  and  Hove  out. 


1802. 


mm 


isw. 


Expenditure — 

PoKcg  .....„..,..,«. ..,*■ 

Fen  al  establish  men t 


Total 


Revenue — 

Fines    „ ,  ..,„.. 

Net  return  from  prison  labour*.. 

Total    

Net  Expend iture  . «.**.,. 


Per  Inhabitant 


£ 

323/249 
156,776 


4W,0fi» 


23,400 


39,205 


440,820 


7    0 


£ 
319,626 
155,173 


£      I        £ 
324J71  'ffijlifl 
J32.0&I  -  1H9B   1 


474,799 


456,235 


13,981 
22,94) 


11.460 

8^400 


smb 


BI^W 


437377 


422,306 


a.    .1. 
7    3 


a.    d. 

0  io 


IIMOI    I 


12.40 


34,960 


433,142    I 


6  10 


*  Financial  yew,  LSJJS-ti*       f  Fiamcial  year,  ldB*-T> 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  value  of  prison  labour  set  A 
the  above  table  represents  labour  of  a  productive  character  only* 

Extradition. 

There  are  two  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wal 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  viz.,  the  Extradition  Act  of 
and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  f 
surrender  to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  o 
crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  ti 
criminals  surrendered  to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extm 
of  fugitive  criminals  exist  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  u 
Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Brazil  i 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  5*> 
Switzerland,  Hayti,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Aip 
Republic,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Orange  Fiti  I 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Tonga,  and  Uruguay,  fc 
ceedings  taken  in  New  South  Wales  under  this  Act  the  faflfi 
brought  before  the  Governor,  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if** 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extradited,  makes  out  a  wnmst  « 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  i 
the  person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  tbi 
Genera]  of  Police  are  present     If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  f 
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Decrease  in  Crime. 

are  liable    for  testing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 

which  is  by  comparing  the  mini  her  of  arrrsts  with 

fry,  may   be    said   to    be    a    test   of  the 
the  peop  y  the  laws  •  tl 

al    by  jury  with    tin*  whole 
lers  are  so  trn 
a  t>  in1   prevalence  me.      in    making 

ii  it  must  be  borne   in  mind— first,  in  regard  to 
[UaJly  being   DUMB*,  an d 
ich  law*  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
ch,  the  number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to 
mtly  l>een  increasing;    ami  second,  that  the 

the  cases  submi'  liem. 

■-t  crime  might   he  increasing 

rease  of  a 

ion, 

I  as  show  ••  has 

The  first  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the 
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mean  population,  the  average  number  of  apprehensions,  and  I 
tion  of  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  last  t wen  ty-#ero»j 


Moan 

Population. 

AppTtheJUtot* 

Period. 

Average 

P*r  iootoq» 
of  Poi**Ulioa 

1870-74 

526,7*13 

19,422 

MB 

1875^70 

633,255 

28,837 

4,554 

1880-84 

802,712 

41,262 

5J40 

1885^89 

1,000,744 

n9,4oe 

3,988 

1890^94 

1,174,963 

37,854 

3,252 

1895-86 

1,276,207 

36,790 

2,883 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  2,883  apprehensions  per  100,000  d  I 
lation  is  a  low  average  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  above  thai  of 
of  the  other  colonies  of  the  group,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvrroe 
the  rates  of  previous  years.  The  comparison  made  above  has  refc 
to  the  whole  population,  but  as  few  persons  under  15  years  d 
commit  crimes,  children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  frw 
following  statement,  which  compares  the  four  years  1671MJ2  will 
four  years  1889-92,  these  periods  being  selected  on  account  c 
number  in  each  age-group  being  accurately  determinable  fron 
Census  taken  about  the  middle  of  each  period  The  following  fi 
relate  to  males  : — 


As^frcraiK 

1879-8& 

$mm 

Population 

Average 
Annual 

Pir  100,000 

or 

PopulutiacL 

PopalrtimJ  Abbv  1 

15; 

rears  and  under  20... 

38,169 

1,734 

4,543 

54,257 

K882 

1 

JM 

m        30. 

75,106 

8,884 

11,829 

117,866 

9.93? 

! 

£ 

*»               ji            TflJ, .. 

56.699 

8,141 

14,358 

mum 

8,848 

1 

40 

M         50.. 

43,668 

5,&45 

13,614 

58,500 

Mtt 

1 

fiQ 

„          upwards.. 

44,602 

5,061 

11,347 

68,970 

5^045 

1 

In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  com  posed  of 
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i  a  the  proportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more 
han  amongst  the  males.  The  following  figures  relating  to 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


MfffeiL 

nwgg. 

Af»1froup, 

Average 

Annual 
Arrests. 

Per  100,000 
of 

Population. 

PopuUtion. 

Annual 

Arrest  a, 

Per  100t000 
of 

Population. 

krt  and  under  20... 

,.        30.. 

..        40... 

JO,.. 

upwards.. 

37,565 
40,345 

484 

1,813 

1, 47! 
1,118 

1,288 
3,023 
5,002 
5,410 
4,122 

54,476 
100, 
63,993 

40,895 
45/201 

463 
1,814 
1,600 
1,035 

740 

850 
1,807 
2,500 

1,637 

j  to  the  committals  to  the  higher  Courts  and  the  convictions 
even  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable,  and  M  tin  committals 
more  serious  types  of  offences,  the  decline  must  be  looked 
;  especially  satisfactory  : — 


Committal*. 

Conviction*. 

Period. 

Annual 
Average. 

Per 

Annual 
Avomfr*. 

Per 
Population. 

1870-74 
-79 

>-84 

18110-94 
18&5-96 

1,134 
1,606 
1,693 
1,539 
L#47fl 
1,354 

215-3 

210!> 
153  9 

1001 

644 

881 
1,044 

916 

875 

122-3 

131U 
130  l 
88'4 

68-6 

ill   bo  wen  that  the  fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  over  the 
evictions  for  serious  offences  being  scarcely  so  numerous 
■  y  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  populate  m 
doubled  during  the  interval. 

hen,  as  clearly  proved  that  there  has  been  a  great 
1  in  crirn^  during  the  last  tw  years.  The  reform,  if  it  may 

1,  has  come  about  ral  improvement  in  the 

itself,  and  form  of  individuals  by  reason  of  the 

f  punishments  indicted.      It  is  in  vain  to  look  Cor  the 
<s  who  have  lapsed  into  crime  ;  the  prison  sta* 
i  show  that  punisl  now  administered  has  in  general  any 

e  has  already  been  made  to  persona  wit! 
ions,  but,  as  explained,  the  convictions  referred  toareconvk 
the  year.     If  ail  convictions  be  included,   it   would  seem  that 
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about  72  per  cent,  were  persons  who  entered  prison  d 

first  time  or  whose  history  was  unknown.     Q£  these,  a  large  nu 

probal  >1  y  not  far  short  of  40  per  cent.,  find  their  way  again  into  pri 

not  dutowd   by  their  former  experience,  or  driven  to  crime  by 

loss  of  caste  which  a  criminal  conviction  inevitably  invol 

persons  convicted  for  the  second  time,  52  per  cent,   will  I 

to  gaol  for  the  third  time,  and  of  the  thrice  convicted  about  60  per  c 

will  be  again  received  into  gaoL 


Crime  in  Australasia, 
The  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  of  New  South  Wales,  tafcpn  < 
a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  otln 
in  proportion  to  the  population  tK  uly  exceeded  by 

Australia.      So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much  speculation  has 
indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  anomaly.      Il 
that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  are  practically 
Stock,  while  their  occupations  and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  aJ 
a  theory  has  been  hazarded  that  the  high  rate  of  cri 
Wales  is  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  original 
of  this  colony.     Such  a  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,   as  Ton 
province  which  received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of 
and  the  population  of  which  has  been  least  diluted  by  immigral 
for  many  years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictions, 
no  evidence  that  such  a  population  now  exists  anywhere  in  Australi 
it   certainly   does  not    exist  in    New  South   Wales.      But    t\. 
gratuitous  theory  above  alluded  to  may  disposed  of,  tb^  1 

remains  that  the  second  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  nig 
courts  occurs  in  this  colony.     Western  Australia  shows  a  mu 
proportion  ;    but   its  sparse   population  and  peculiar   situation 
warrant  the  anticipation  of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of   a  i 
found  in  the   older  settler!   provinces.     The   convictions  after  trial 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Australasia,  for  the  year  181*6,  were  as  t 


Convictions  in  Superior  Court*. 

Colony. 

Number. 

FttlOMQt 

of  Population. 

New  South  Wales  

m 

258 
VM 
177 
35 
29J 

68 

Vie  toria , 

Queensland  ......... 

m 

55 

South  Australia 

30 

Western  Australia...*...... 

m 

Tasmania ,. 

New  Zealand    ...    . 

41 

Australasia 

2,108 

51 

AUSI 
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The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction. 
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The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  colony  is  the  Supreme  < 
is  at  present  composed  of  seven  Judges^  vitf  A  Chief  Jo 
six  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  < 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  < 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  ha%'e  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury 
Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  < 
lot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that 
each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  tbttf  i 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  cue.  The  jvy 
constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts  of  the  cue  only,  being  bona 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  law.  From  the  0 
thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  "Full  C<* 
sitting  in  Banco,  which  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  d 
Judges.  The  Chlei  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  ft 
Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court,  which  gives  its  dedaai 
majority.  The  circumstances  under  which  new  trials  are  gza 
are : — Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected 
terial  evidence  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  foa 
law ;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  cvideact 
where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  m  mucin 
of  justice* 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  g 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  rA  the  fit 
must  first  obuin  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Ooovi  Dm  i 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  £500,  or  affect  tile  construction  of  a 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases  application  for  leave  to  *j 
must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itself.  The  British  Government 
appointed  Chief  Justice  Way,  of  South  Australia,  to  a  seat  on 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  he  may  bring  t 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  espw 
the  land  laws,  of  the  colonies.  So  far  as  New  South  Wales  ii 
cerned,  there  have  been,  during  the  ten  years  ended  1896,  41  aj> 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  common  law,  27  in  Equity,  2  in  Bankra 
and  1  from  the  judgment  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court;  of  whi 
appeals  in  common  law  and  4  in  Equity  were  made  during  1 
Only  two  of  these  appeals  were  in  cases  directly  arising  out  of  the  C 
Lands  Acts  ;  but  in  a  number  of  other  cases  questions  of  interpret 
of  the  land  laws  of  the  colony  have  arisen  when  the  apfjeui 
being  considered  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  u  Camm 
of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arising  out  of  colli 
etc.,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined.  One  of  the  Puisne  J 
acts  as  his  deputy,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  joritfl 
in  Admiralty  cases. 
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be  Puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  Judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  from 
ees  an  appeal  lies  fcn  the  Full  Court,  sj 

Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  assisted 
An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  I 

r  the  Divorce  Court*  in  which 

Lout  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying 

tinf  rly  represented  the  Lion 

led  aU  a] 
and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  a] 
of  wills.     Bj  the  lv  • 
ted    in   the  Supn  in   its  Prol 

ilir  business  transferred   to  such  J  t    be 

Motions  for   r  cated 

before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy 

ved  from  office  upon  the  ad  botfc 

Upon   permanent   disability 

tod  by  Lets. 

as  a  solicitor,   provided   he  has  not 
Britain   or    Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  other 

tiding 

for  a  term  oj  n>.  or  in 

"son  who  Luis  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  1  Qginto 

>i  nations 

g  of  two  barristers  and  four  so  appointed 

by  the  Supf  art     The  admission  <>f 

place  on  the  last  day  of  any  of  the  four  terms 

is  divided. 

mirk   off  the  roll, 
efore 
o    has  been   in   pit 
:  caused  I  uler 

icitor  without  exan 
rnpetent  I 

He 

41  of  solicitors  any  i  ho, 

approval  of  i\\\ 

\  under  Act  1 1  Vic, 
ourt,  the 
nl  for  ted  members  of  the  Bar.    Appli- 

nust  li  uts-at-law  for  three,  or  in  the  case  of  graduates, 
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for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed  W 
A  solicitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  five  you 
has  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is  entitled, 
55  Vic,   No.   31,  to  he  admitted  as  a  barrister  with  oat 
Admission  is  made  in  open  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  iw» 
sitting  together. 

During  the  year  1897  there  were  143  persons  practising  as  bfr 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  838,  of  wta 
were  in  the  metropolitan  district^  and  364  in  various  country 


Common  Law  Jurisdiction*  of  Supreme  Ootbt, 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  ti 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  ( 
(Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  nam! 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequently  settled  b 
parti  as  ;  but  the  total  amount  involved  in  these  claims  is  not*  of  ft 
included  in  the  sum  for  which  judgment  was  signed.  The  figures 
include  taxed  costs  : — 


Ye&r. 

Writi  imied. 

M|pMfl  4|Mi 

No. 

£ 

1890 

5,951 

751,825 

J  891 

Gt144 

537,231 

1892 

6,219 

739,419 

1893 

6,205 

724,211 

1894 

4,866 

480,054 

1895 

4,1  IS 

478t«5 

1896 

3,775 

38S,&2 

The  number  of  causes  set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below : — 


Year. 


1800 

1891 
1892 
1899 
1894 
1895 
1896 


QflMtil 

Set  down. 


No. 
382 
52S 

450 
456 
492 
426 
399 


Not 

proceeded 

with. 


No. 

I  fill 
252 
184 

190 
196 
168 
179 


Referred 

to 
Arbitra- 
tion. 


No. 


13 
4 


CkumTHed. 


PUintiff. 


No. 
174 
294 
212 
197 
231 
IDS 
154 


V«rtitofor!m;*?r 


No. 

71 
53 
Ii9 
64 
35 
46 


\      uwnt 


of  Jury.. 

No. 
3 

1 
I 

■  r 
i 

2 


s  m 


No. 


It 
16 
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Equity  Jurisdiction. 

b  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supremo  Court  in  its  equity  juris- 
n  are  regulated  by  the  Equity  Act,  1 880,  and  subsequent  amending 
The  transactions  of  the  Equity  Court  during  the  last  seven  years 
as  follow  : — 


Statement* 
of  Claims. 


Statement* 
of  Defence. 


Petitions.     Summonses.      Motions. 

I  I 


Decrees 
and  Orders. 


190 

m 

192 
193 
(94 
195 
196 


No. 
224 
212 
246 
240 
221 
222 
254 

No. 
115 
135 
103 
115 
144 
126 
166 

No. 
136 
137 
143 
139 
112 
128 
136 

No. 

No. 

148 
131 
120 

253 
201 
258 

No. 
644 
712 
829 
835 
899 
897 
902 


Probate  Jurisdiction. 

3  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the 
me  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  folio  w- 
ible  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Probates  and  Administrations — 
Wills  annexed. 

Letters  of  Administration. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount 
sworn  to. 

Number.   1        Amount 
sworn  to. 

No.  of 
Estates. 

Amount  - 
sworn  to. 

961 
998 
1,115 
1,131 
1,192 
1,287 
1,18.1 
1,372 
1,321 
1,648 

£ 
3,621,874 
%  652,963 

4,317,734 
ti,ii05,545 
4,734.228 
4,tj]'j,164 
3,5"s.264 
4,370,217 
4,185,497 
5,959,640 

665 
667 
682 
680 
767 
842 
782 
791 
833 
940 

£ 
641,426 
638,295 
473,611 
922,577 
722,568 
1,150,163 
635,537 
928,567 
672,729 
755,376 

1,626 
1,665 
1,797 
1,811 
1,959 
2,129 
1,965 
2,163 
2,154 
2,488 

£ 
4,263,300 
4,291,25* 
4,791,345 
7,578, 122 
6,456,796 
5,769,327 
4,143,801 
5,298,784 
4,858,226 
6,694,916 

3  figures  here  shown  and  those  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
ice  as  given  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Department  do  not  agree.  The 
gives  the  gross  values  of  estates,  inclusive  of  such  estates  as,  after 
ligation,  are  found  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  while  the  Stamp 
b  Department  returns  the  net  value  of  the  estates,  and  excludes 
not  subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  above  are  also  swollen 
M*  extent  by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 

3b 
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KrKSTATE    J 

An  officer  ia  appointed  under  Act  r»4  Vie 
Into  empowered  to  apply  for  an  on; 

tlit*  estate  of  any  person  who  has  died  intestate,  and  I 
property,  and  no  widow   or   next   of   k 1 1 j   resident   withe 
diction   of  the   Court  ;    or  *>f   a    person   who   has   died    ii 
left  no  executor,  or  no  executor  caps 
will  and  willing  to  do  so  ;  and  in  a  few  Other  instance 
all  proved  atni  allowed  claims,  tin-  Curator  pa;  da 

amount    realised   into  the   Colonial   Treasurer's    i 
Esta  -I int.     Moneys  imed  within 

the  Consolidated   Revenue  Fun 
the  oolony.      A  rightful  claimant   ma 
payment  thereof,  but  with 

the  Treasury.     Moneys  belonging  t«>  minors  are  paid  undi 
Court,  and    invested    in   the  Havings    Dank  of    % 
behalf  of  the  children  until  they  reach  ii  21, 

The  number  of  eel  as  403,  from 

Curatoi    i  ■•■■■■.       £18,054,  and  paid  away  £6, 
with  estates  opened  during  previon 

>031   paid   away.     Commission  and  amount  • 

were  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  duri 
also  benefited   to  tin    extent  of  £12,795  of  uiiclai 
chains  amounting  t ■»  £4,042  were  received  for  moj  oh  bad 

paid  into  the  Consolidate!  ! 

Bankruptcy  JuusmcTtox 

The    Bankruptcy  law   is  administered   by  a  Judge   in    K 
under  51  Via    No,   19  and   amending   Arts,     Certain   oi 
vested  m  the  Judge  art,    however,  delegated  to  a  R 
ruptcy,    and    in    the    country   districts   many    Police 

;    (  ourl  -   are  appointed  a  - 
Bankrupt' v,  and  have  the  same  powers  and 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bankrupts,  I 
Appeals   from    decisions  of  the  Registrar   or  a 
made  to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  win.  with  questions rth 

to  priority  of    claims.      When  any  person  becomes  embarrnr 
unable  to  pay  Ids  debts,  tin    law  allows  him  to  se*mesi 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,   or  the  latter  may,  unci* 
conditions,  apply  for  a  compulsorj 
Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,   is  deputed  by 
the  sequestrated  estate.     He  reeei\< 

amount  realised  and  2|  percent,   on  the  amount  of  dividi 
In  ftome   cases   the  Judge  may 
Creditors  have  the  power  to  Eieeept,  and  the  Ju<i_ 
for  a  composition,  or  for  an  arrangemeti  led  that  the  scheme 
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rrifcy  representing  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
uch  a  proposal 

l\   or  in  addition 
•  and  approval  of  a  compomta 
of  iirrtin-  rupt  may  have  hi 

I  itled  to  n  rel  Elton 

Ml  puid   in  full,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  l»  tanoe 

hem      In  oth  a  bankrapt  may  give  u 

seme;;  hs  from   the  date  of  sequestration 

m  in 
withi1  ol    the   first   publication   of    the 

•   receives  a  n 

hsolute  order  of  discharge,  or  suspend 
a  certain  time,  or  grant  an  ord 

earnings  or  inoorc  ltankrupt. 

of  the  tm  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  I 

k  dealing  with  Private  Blnanoa    The  m 

mditure  ineui 
:  b  (Oa38  | 

iomal  Causes  Ji 

tl  Causes  Art  of  i 
h  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  <liv< 

fe,  and  adultery  and  a 
and.      The  present  Act  was  b 

did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality    till 
unending  Act   (56   Vic,   Nc 
i  oder  tl  Itions  for  e  I  for 

►n  to  those  already  mentioned : 
fa  —  1'  for  not  less  than   thri  habitual  dm 

upwards;  attempt  to  murder  or  infli  inn, 

year  pre* 
petition.      H  provided  that, 

be  institution  of  the  suit  the  hi  is  domiciled  in 

•nth  for  nol 

being  ira]  ire  or 

years   utui 
han   tin'  to  murd 

grievous  bodily  harm,  or  rej  -ault 

le  either  part  f  on 

must  have  been  domiciled  imiv 

at  the  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  must 
olonv  for  the  pnrj  the  mai 
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In  addition  to  the  principal  causes  for  which  a  divan* 
obtained,  j  uclicial  separation  may  be  granted  for  desertion  < 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  Im?|_ 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  rendered  void  by  the  law  of  the 
which  some  statutory  requirements  have  not  been  observta^  or  m  \ 
one  of  tin-  p  m-ties  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  eonjmnd  i 
Before  such  a  suit  can  be  brought  there  must  have  been  a  j 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cokabili 

Further  particulars  relating  to  ill  voice   will  be   fottml  in  I 
dealing  with  Vital  Statistics. 

District  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  beon  established  fur  the  trial  of  ciril 
the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  j£200.     They  an?  prrsikii 
Judges  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  ami  vbet 
form  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Simons,  in  wbirii 
are  competent  to   try  all   prisoners  except  such 
capital  crimes,     District  Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of 
the  metropolis,  and  they  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all 
towns.     The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury*  boi  n» 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  £20,  either  of  th»* 
giving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  ha*e  a  jury 
On  questions  of  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  admiraiott  or 
evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Court*  of  the  a 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  t 
for  the  judicial  year  terminating  at  the  end  of  February,  1897  : — 


District. 


Causes 
tried. 


Causes  i  I 

settled  I  Causes  ( 
without  referred  Causes    Total 


hearing  i      by 

and     !  parties 
not  pro-  toarbi- 
eeeded  ,  t ration 
with,    j 


left       gum- 
in      mouses 
arrear.  issued. 


ToUl 
amount 
sued  for. 


Causes  tried.  j 


Verdict  for—     . 


Metropolitan    ant! 

Hunter 

Southern  ...„., 
South-  western 
Western  ;,.,... 
Northern  ....... 

North -western 

Total......,*. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

>2,*iM 

2,120 

2 

ags 

233 

•  ■. 

367 

2or> 

>■» 

338 

195 

465 

321 

HG 

69 

*2 

4,170 

3,214 

4 

No.      N*. 
27      ,818 


31 
IS 

;u 
83 

07 


GU9 

mi 

457 
849 
2*4 


200     7.38S 


£  No 

3,27*3  2,451     tit 

17  JM  257      M 

17,700  326      41  I 

19,01»  203 

21,008  40S 


17SUJS1     3.770, 


ijf  the  4,170  causes  heard  during  1896-97,  only  39  were  tried  I 
During  the  same  period  there  were  13  appeals  from  judjj 
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it  Courts.  In  9  of  these  cases  the  judgment  was  upheld,  and 
ise  it  was  reversed.  There  were  also  14  motions  for  new  trials, 
Inch  were  granted,  and  5  refused. 

Magistrates'  Courts. — Small  Debts  Cases. 

;istrates'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district  can  adjudicate  upon 
vhere  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £10,  and  in  the 
y  districts  upon  cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  £30. 
•tal  number  of  small  debt  cases  brought  before  Magistrates'  Courts 

•  1896  was  27,378,  of  which  10,307  were  heard  in  the  metropolitan 
and  17,071  in  the  country  courts.     Of  the  metropolitan  cases, 

veve  8,355  in  which  the  amount  involved  was  under  £5;  1,951  in 
it  was  between  £5  and  £10  ;  and  1  in  which  the  amount  was 
m  £10  and  £15.     Of  the  cases  tried  in  the  country,  there  were 

•  in  which  the  amount  was  under  £5  ;  3,999  in  which  it  was 
;n  £5  and  £10 ;  and  2,097  in  which  it  was  between  £10  and  £30. 

Licensing  Courts. 

;he  metropolitan  district  of  the  colony  the  Licensing  Court  for 
le  of  intoxicants  consists  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  with 
dition  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  especially  appointed  for  the 
e,  bringing  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  Bench  up  to  seven, 
of  whom  form  a  quorum  ;  while  in  the  country  districts  the 
?olice  Magistrate  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  also  specially 
ted,  constitute  the  Court.  There  has  been  an  absolute  decrease 
number  of  licensed  public-houses  in  the  metropolitan  district 
1881,  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which 
nto  force  in  that  year.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  number  of 
d  houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  940,  and  in  the  country 
»,  2,123;  fourteen  years  later  the  numbers  were  789  and  2,387 
ively — a  decrease  equal  to  16*1  per  cent  in  the  metropolis,  and 
rease  in  the  country  districts  of  12  4  per  cent.  The  following 
lives  particulars  respecting  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  the 
e  number  of  residents  to  each  : — 


Number  of  Licensed  House*. 


Average  number  of  Residents  in  Dis- 
trict to  each  House. 


Metropolitan  M  J*^        Colony.       JMctropolitan  ;  M  Jgjj^       Colony. 


858 
856 
853 
847 
834 
812 
795 
793 
789 


2,510 
2,549 
2,575 
2,594 
2,607 
2,558 
2,495 
2,445 
2.387 


3,368 
3,405 
3,428 
3,441 
3,441 
3,370 
3,290 
3,238 
3,176 


389 

379 

411 

280 

434 

284 

471 

295 

994 

301 

513 

310 

531 

327 

525 

347 

519 

368 

308 
313 
321 
339 
348 
359 
376 
391 
405 


SoG 

The  folk 
t*aeh  of  tin 
found  intei 


Dg  table,  giving  the  number  of  licenses 
it  six  years  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the  i 

ing :— 


Iter. 

Metropolis 

Country. 

Toul 

1891 

192 

298 

490 

1892 

215 

291 

500 

1893 

241 

270 

ni 

1894 

233 

267 

500 

1 895 

271 

273 

544 

1896 

t 

295 

561 

:ktb. 


is 


>n  of  inventions  and  improw* 
is  only  within  recent  years  thai 
railed  of  to  any  great  extefct 
ided  and  the  fees  reduced  to 
otters  Patent,  and  £2  for  I 
hich  latter  may,  if  appticstifl 
its   granting,    be    convftid 


The  law  relating  tc 

has  been  in  force  sine 

provisions  of  the  Act 

1879  and   1887  the  la^ 

nominal   sum   of  JE5  for  coni|: 

tificate  of  Provisional  ProtectRiiij 

made    within    twelve    months   fro 

a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  additional    .£15.      Th^   result  lw* 

that  the   business   of  the   Patent  Office   has   greatly   increased. 

inventions  registered  in   1895   were  for  the  most  part  not  local 

foreign,    and    this   feature  has  marked  the   operations  of  the  Pi 

Office   since   its   inception.     The   following   is   the  number  of  pal 

and   assignments  thereof   for  inventions    or    improvements   regis* 

from    1855  to  31st  July,  1887,  under  Acts  16  Vic,  No.  24  and  42 

No.  27  :— 


Year. 

Number  of  Registrations. 

Patents. 

Assignments. 

ToUL 

1855-59    

1860-69    

1870-79    

1SS0-S7    

26 

173 

426 

1,164 

27 
137 
189 

26 
200 
563 
1,363       ^ 

Total  to  31st  July,  1887 

1,789 

353 

% 
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allowing  have  been  granted  under  Act  51  Vic.  No.  3  : — 


Letters 

Certificates 

Letter* 
Patent. 

Patent  to 
supersede 
certificates. 

of 
Provisional 
Protection. 

Assignments. 

Licenses. 

1         225 

12 

183 

15 

490 

75 

252 

58 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

494 

105 

274 

100 

2 

540 

101 

252 

111 

3 

496 

82 

208 

105 

8 

366 

77 

240 

113 

19 

410 

81 

310 

80 

44 

478 

88 

301 

104 

17 

545 

111 

314 

91 

12 

•  From  1st  August  to  81st  December. 

umbers  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
applied  for  since  the  amending  Act  became  law  on  the  1st 
1887,  are  2,612  and  4,562  respectively,  and  during  1896  the 
3re  314  and  545,  while  91  assignments  were  registered  during 
r  period.  In  addition  to  these,  111  Letters  Patent  to  supersede 
tes  and  12  Licenses  were  registered  in  1896.  The  countries 
rich  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and 
Patent  in  New  South  Wales  were  received  arc  as  follow  : — 


Qamiti,y. 


K 


Country- 


H3j 


h  Wales  . 

3d 

stralia  ... 
Australia. 

and    

gdom 

y 

Republic  . 


295 

2,955 

157 

1,416 

20 

162 

88 

255 

6 

15 

6 

29 

89 

438 

142 

1,099 

2 

84 

3 

1 

2 

2 

15 

2 

12 

2 

7 

France  

New  Caledonia    . 

Germany  

Hawaiian  Islands 

Italy  

Japan  

Portugal  

Russia   

Transvaal 

Spain 

Cuba 

Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland 

United  States  . . . 

Total    ... 


66 


859 


58 
3 

92 
2 
3 
1 
2 
9 
8 
1 
1 

28 
1 
2 

523 


7,174 


&  LAW  AND  CRIME. 

It  will  ill  i  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  of  7J 74  applkslfcai 
the  present  \ct,  2,^)55,  or  over  4 1  p&F  cent.,  were  made  ktf  ] 
residing  in  uie  colony,  though  not  necessarily  for  invention*  p* 
in  New  South  Wales. 


Copyright* 


The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  tins  colon y  was  passed  on  thr  Hli 
1  S79(  and  became  law  on  the  1st  J  ul y ,  1879,    The  Act  is  derided  it 
pacta,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects  : — Part  L   Literary,  lk\ 
and  Musical  Works  ;  Part  IL  Fine  Aits;  Part  JIL  Desist 
Miscellaneous  Provisionr 

Part  I  provides  foe  the  n  tit  ion  of  copyright  in  books  or  n 

tious,  as  understood  in  the  '.  t  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  f« 
edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter;  and  *J*o  1 
registration  of  phiyright,  or  the  light  of  representing  or  psrf 
dramatic  or  musical  productions.  \  diother  previously  printed  an 
lished  or  not  In  this  colony  c  y  right  is  registered  only  for 
first  published  here,  and  it  comm  ,«ces  to  mnon  iirst  puLlicai.it *, 
aent&tion,  or  performance  ;  hut  no  remedy  can  be  obUin«d  oi 
proceedings  taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  Ta*  to 
protection  LB  42  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  «fei 
ts  the  longer  period,  Nothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  imam 
libellous  is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  adnrti* 
Literary  works  for  which  registration  is  sought  most  l»e  submit 
the  Registrar  in  a  cnmpleto  state  a&  published  ;  but  dramatic  or  « 
works  may  be  in  manuscript,  which  is  returned.  One  of  the  best 
issued  of  the  first  and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  " 
published  in  the  colony  must,  within  two  months  of  publicata 
delivered  to  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  and  to  the  Lib 
of  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in  delivering! 
copies  is  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceedia; 
Library  copies  must  be  delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered  < 
Lectures  receive  protection  without  being  registered,  on  eoau 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  prop 
delivered  in  any  LTniversity,  Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any 
foundation,  or  by  any  individual  by  virtue  of  or  according  to  an 
endowment,  or  foundation.  The  registration  fee  is  5a  ;  and  t 
for  a  copy  of  entry,  whether  required  by  the  proprietor  or  i 
«dse,  is  3s. 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  wd 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years,  audi* 
graphs  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.  The  fees  tobei«H| 
Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  chromogra"**^ 
for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copyright 
tinf»  art  which  has  net  been  executed  under  commissi 
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The  regis tmtioiiB  of  copyright  effected  in   Now  South  Wife 

lieen  :— 


Part  I.   Littrnturt  ;— 

Printing  and  publishing  rights 

Books ...... ,.........,..fHa 

Periodical    ......,„„... .. 

Music, ..... ....,-, 

Play  rights 

Drama    M 

Music, ...... 


Total 

Part  II.  Fine  Art*;— 

Painting    ......  ,. 

Drawing    ,.„, 

Sculpture  ... 

Engraving , ., 

Photography    .... 


Total  . 


Paht  II L     Drxig n** — Usefa  1 ,  Oraaraen  tal ,  or  oth emise 


Grand  Total. 


During  UML     arifcl 
H*fti 

_____        * 


-i 


is 


I 
1 


Hi 


- 


The  yearly  receipts  from  registration  of  copyrights  do  not  m 
reach  .£40.  The  highest  sum  in  any  year  was  £60  2s.  in  1887,  aw 
lowest  £25  13s.  in  1889.  During  1896  a  total  sum  of  £41  12s. 
received  under  the  following  heads  : — Literature,  £28  2s. ;  Fine 
£3  10s.;  and  Design,  £10. 


FOOD,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  PRICES 


Food  Supply. 

-HE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  in  abundance 

most  of  the  things  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 

the  production  of  some  of  these  necessaries  has  been  almost 

Ay  neglected,   while  others  are  obtained  in  quantities  insufficient 

the  wants  of  the  community.     Considering  the  comparatively  high 

of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap,  and 

of  diet  which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category 

curies  are  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the 

classes. 

cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
lined  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1896  may  be  set  down  at 
1,239,100.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers 
i  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  table. 
I  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  £4, 063, 000,  so 
i  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages  was  £20,302,100, 
i  to  J&15  15s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  or  10  3d.  daily.  Excluding  intoxi- 
,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  £12  12s.  3d.,  and  the 
per  day,  8 -3d.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  food  supply  in 
» countries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable,  especially  when 
ace  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed 
I  wasted  in  New  South  Wales.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
1*8  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure  per 
:  the  more  important  European  countries  and  of  the  United  States 
!  Canada : — 


Country. 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Country. 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
Franco    

£   8.    d.     • 
14     4     9 
12    4    5    . 
10  18    5    1 

5  19    7     i 
7  17    4 

6  4  10 

Norway 

£    s.    d. 
9  15    0 

Denmark  

11  14    0 

Germany    

Holland 

10    8    0 

Russia .. 

Belgium     

12    3    1 

Awrtria 

Switzerland 

8  11    7 

Italy   

Roumania 

6  10    0 

Spain  

8    9    0 
7    3    0 

Servia    

6  10    0 

Portugal 

United  States  

9  17    7 

jl  -vm  rogm 

Sweden  

9  18  11     |!  Canada             

8    9    0 

812  FOOD,  C08T  OF  LIVING,  AND  PRICES. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  tlje  articles  of  food  « 
sumed  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  few  years,  due  both  to 
decrease  in  the  quantities  consumed  and  to  a  foil  in  prices.  As  b 
as  1892  the  value  of  food  and  beverages  consumed  amounted  to  12] 
per  head  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  10cL ;  while  in  1896  thi 
amounts  had  fallen  to  lOJd.  and  8£d.  respectively. 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  colony  are  meat  and  bre 
the  retail  value  of  which  equals  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  expa 
ture  on  food.  The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  d 
articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption : — 

£ 
Bread   _        2,412,100 

Fresh  meat 4274^00 

Vegetable!  and  fruits 2,092,700 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc 2,055,400 

Other  farm  produce  .♦ . 1,071,700 

Sugar    ]  ,898^00 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 798,100 

Other  foods  and  non-alcoholic  beverages m... .  1 ,241,700 


Total  expenditure  on  food 16^289,100 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors 4,068,000 


Total  expenditure  on  food  aud  beverages    ...    £20,302,100 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  require 
each  member  of  the  community  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow : — 

Flour  260-0  ft. 

Oatmeal  &7  n 

Bice    ii-g  n 

/-Beef       1563    ib.  \ 

Meat }  Mutton 1084    „    > 278*4„ 


;j  Mutton 108-4    „    >. 

(.Pork,  &c.  ...       137    „   ) 


Potatoes  204  5  „ 

Sugar  91*8  „ 

Butter     17-6,, 

Cheese 5*9  „ 

Toa 8-8  „ 

Coffee  9-0  oa. 

Cocoa  aud  chocolate 7*1  M 


8*3 


100     „ 

">       M 

\t  the  ftb 

:  — 

MOO    ,, 

T«.  I   lb. 

Cocoa  nil.  i  580,200    M 


i  the  ool i  1 1  tin- 

1 

■I   the 

lanafactured   in   I 

timpl  ion   ot  t  i 

alone  amounted   i»«    1896  to 
i  3, 107,-7  fchp 

have    Ix  £ur 

! .      The 

lb,    The 

13*7  lb. 

in  L8W. 
Jui :  year.    Ti 


8i4  FOOD,  COST  OF  LlVWat  AND  PRICES, 

during  1896  about  25,458  tons,  or  35,26ti  tons  short  of 
demand,  the  hulk  of  which  was  imported  fmm  Que^twla 
pointed  out.  in  the  pages  relating  to  agriculture,  a  Large  part  < 
colony  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  name  ;  bui  ihi  lot 
which  sugar  brought  some  few  years  ago,  when  the  market  w«#  il 
by  the  bounties  given  by  Germany  and  France,  nuult*  the  uri 
unprofitable,  and  the  cultivation  of  cane  was,  to  MMp-jQ  extra!,  mj(J 
The  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  1889  led  to  an  it 
of  cultivation  over  that  of  t he  previous  year,  and  this  wa>  fohViw 
further  extensions  in  the  succeeding  five  year*,  hut  the  a*f» 
could  still  be  increased  58  percent.  before  the  product  inn  of  i 


equal  the  local  demand. 

T1j«-  yv;ir  1*90   |ip»vt'd  -  juraging   to  the   dairy   fanua 

the  quantity  of  butter  and  cnerat*  manufactured  was  sutBciml  l< 
local  wants,  and  leave  a  small  balance  for  export,  Th*  predict 
the  succeeding  season  did  not,  ho  waver,  equal  tin*  demand,  a*  1,4 1>, 
of  butter  and  224,397  lb.  of  cheep*  were  imported  far  local  fvqtt 
In  1892,  their*  was  a  surplus  of  1  27,800  lb.  of  butter  for  ci 
cheese  to  the  amount  of  3 3, 7 00  lu.  had  to  be  imported  to 
requirements.  Since  then  the  production  of  butter  and 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  1894  there  were  4,000,000  JK  of 
and  229,000  lh.  of  cheese  available  for  export;  but  owing  lotl 
seasons  the  quantities  available  for  export  in  18£'o  and 
paratively  small.  The  consumption  of  butter  and  cheese  doraq 
was  25,281,000  lb.  and  4,970,000  lb.  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  tea  consumed  is  remarkably  large,  the  average 

8  lb.  3  oz.  per  inhabitant,  while  of  coffee  the  average  consumpt 

9  oz.  The  consumption  of  tea  is  universal  throughout  the  col 
and  the  four  million  people  in  Australasia  use  fully  twice  the  qa 
of  this  beverage  which  is  consumed  by  the  millions  who  inhabi 
tinental  Europe,  other  than  Russia.  Though  the  soil  and  climat 
part  of  New  South  Wales  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tt 
systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  this  plant.  The  coffee  1 
especially  the  Liberian  variety,  thrives  in  the  north  coast  distrk 
it  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  is 
herewith  for  the  various  colonies  of  Australasia.  It  will  be  sea 
the  consumption  of  wheat  varies  from  338*2  lb.  in  Victoria  to  43) 
in  New  Zealand,  the  average  consumption  being  378*5  lb.  perhcid. 
varies  greatly  in  the  quantity  used,  only  7*7  lb.  being  the 
of  Victoria,  as  against  20*8  lb.  in  Western  Australia.  The 
of  tea  is  largest  in  Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
— with  102  lb.  in  the  first,  and  8\3  lb.  in  each  of  the  two 
colonies.  Of  sugar,  the  average  quantity  used  is  117*? 
Western  Australia,  and  91 -3  lb.  in  New  South  Wales, 
a    favourite    beverage   in    Australasia,    the   consumpti< 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD. 
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mth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  Western  Australia, 
le  annual  demand  amounts  to  19*2  oz.  The  particulars  for  each 
re  as  follow : — 


Article. 


5 


ti 


11 


1 


I       52 


3 


l 

ad  Bacon. 


lb. 

360  0 

338*2 

lb.     11*2 

7*7 

.lb. 

8-7 

73 

lb. 

204  5 

301-3 

.lb. 

913 

94-5 

.lb. 

83 

7'4 

.lb. 

06 

0-9 

.lb.|     5  9 

32 

.lb.l    17  6 

12-6 

.lb. 

42  0 

19-4 

lb 

156  3 

1084 

13-7 

1333 
861 
110 

lb 

.lb. 

3461 

186 

4-4 

169-9 

1140 

83 

05 

3-7 

10-3 

50*3 

280  0 
90  0 


380  0 

11-8 

4-5 

172-1 

941 

7*7 

11 


10*8 


3933 

8-2 


380  0 

20-8 

6-4 

132-9    547*7 

117-3!    84-5 

10-2 !      6-6 

1-2       0-4 


159 


18-7 

153  5 

107  3 

177 


455-5 
8-7 

4231 

83  0 

6  6 

05 

4-5 

18-5 

331 

90  0 
110  0 


378-5 

10-6 

7  2 

275-7 

93-5 

7*7 

0-7 

4-5 

15-2 

30-8 

145-3 
97  9 
127 


xmsumption  of  potatoes  per  head  in  some  of  the  colonies  is 
f  less  than  the  foregoing  table  shows ;  thus  in  the  case  of 
la  the  returns  show  a  consumption  of  548  lb.,  and  in  New 
,  of  423  lb.  It  is  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some  years  grown 
8  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market  in  New  South 
ind  other  continental  colonies  not  being  sufficient  to  absorb 
iss,  it  remains  unconsumed  or  is  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry. 
the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity 
entering  into  the  food  consumption  of  the  population, 
consumption  of  salt  appears  excessive  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
be  figures  for  South  Australia  seem  too  low.  This  may  be 
xl  by  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  salt  are  used  in  meat 
ng,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New 
. ;  while  in  South  Australia  salt,  taken  from  lagoons,  is  manu- 
l  into  table  salt  in  considerable  quantities,  of  which  there  is, 
r,  no  record.  Probably  the  quantity  required  for  domestic 
)tion  averages  about  20  lb.  in  each  colony. 
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FOOD,  COST  OF  LJTJAi;,    LVfJ    PRICES* 

>y  the  standard  of  food  consumed, 
ell  as  of  all  the  ether  colonies*  of  Auhtndjtaia,  are  U* 
<\>n  spared  with  those  of  other  etmntriat,  this  I 
•nr  from  the  following  table,  the  pftrttotlkvi  fliftti : 

iceptum  of  those  referring  to  New  South  W  a1<%  fc 


tak en  1 1  u i u  M u I h al  1  '&  Diet iotui ry  of  titn l *M  io.<r ; — 


CounlTj, 


I'cr  li&UbitflnU 


United  Kingdom. 
France  .,....,„,... 
Germany  .......... 

Russia   , fw* 

Austria .. 

Italy  ........  ....„., 

'Spain..,.. ...........< 

Portugal   ........... 

Sweden...........  m 

Norway    ... 

Denmark  ,,.,..,.  .. 

Holland,.. 

Belgium     i„  , 

Switzerland  .„,.„, 
Rnmnauia  ,.,..,,, 
Servia    .........  .... 

United  States  

Canada    .......  .».,., 

New  South  Wales 


31 
5*u 

550 
633 

460 

400 

480 

500 

560 

440 

560  ! 

M0  i 

ofK) 

440  I 

400 

400 

370 

400 

380 


61 

71 


7"i 
20 
is 
11 

IS 

S 


40     12 

t\2     VI 


78 

64 
57 
65 
02 
82 
84 

150 
90 

278 


nv 

15, 

1L 

19 

390 

40 

1 

570 

20 

8 

1,090 

17 

5 

ISO 

10 

7 

560 

14 

> 

60 

18 

3 

20 

17 

a 

40 

17 

u 

no 

2* 

w 

500 

40 

DO 

410 

25 

15 

8*20 

20 

lo 

1,050 

t». 

11 

140 

0 

So 

... 

0 

80 

,.. 

20 

170 

39 

22 

000 

40 

34 

205 

42 

t 


0-5 

I* 

It 

0*4 


•   ! 


II 

■ 

SI 
I 

M 

ft 

0^6     110 

l.«    in 

10     3£1 
04      Itt 

m  m 
i 
i 

50     Ml 
ei       7 


Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  rf! 
cotiee,  and  reducing  thein  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  ft 
found  that  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  cap 
generated  by  the  food  consumed  in  this  colony  is  greater  i 
any  other  country  mentioned  in  the  table.  For  the  pa 
son,  the  figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  m 
on  Foods,  have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  h 
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Hon  I    &  jtt&l     \  i*-\\    of 

option  in  each  <>f  |  ionecL 

which  each  individual  in 

it  ml   children  engaged  in 
»  Europe  and  America 
>f  Labour  of  all  ixnt  of 

proportion. 
he  method  <>r  comparison  adopt 

considered,      Exp< 
Euro]  I  up  by  irhich 

maintain  different  claaeea  ♦  •*  pec 
\l  unichj  v  is 

[uired 

i 

would 

Vjtplying 
n  h ifh 
■    i  he  dailj   conaum 

ibour- 
•■■  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  p< 
lult  males,  33  per  cent,  woman,  and  27 

ted  in  Ne  h  Wales  w 

of  tin'  population, 
■  i  fie  leas 
i  ni  the  people  wh<  tmatancea  pern 

d   countries  of  tli 
Man 

r  the  other  colonies,  while  the  least  consmtip* 
i  and  South  Australia,     Compared  wit  carts 
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of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia  will  not 
excessive : — 


Country. 

lb. 

Country. 

lb. 

Australasia — 
New  South  Wales 

3-38 
3-01 
283 
1-94 
3*82 
202 
2-09 
1-41 
2-05 
3*00 
1-23 

;  Austria-Hungary    

!  Italy 

377 
1-34 

Victoria 

Spain 

1-70 

Queensland    

i  rfoJhnd 

6"92 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  . . . 
Tasmania    

:  Belgium   

Switzerland 

Sweden 

315 
3-24 
1-87 

New  Zealand 

1  Denmark ,,  .,. 

3*70 

United  Kingdom 

i  Turkey 

437 

France    

United  States 

440 

Germany    

'  Canada 

211 

Russia 

•  Brazil    

4*37 

Consumption  of  Intoxicants. 

The  consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  has  b§ 
decreasing  for  some  years,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  statema 
showing  the  average  consumption  of  spirit  per  inliahitant  during  t 
past  ten  years  : — 


Gallons. 

1887  2-97 

1888  2-88 

1889  2-73 

1890  2-68 

1891  2-83 


Gallon*. 

1892  2-67 

1893  2-30 

1894  217 

1895  2*<tf 

1896  2i0 


These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liqi 
consumed  ;  the  quantities  .are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being  a  inetsi 
more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohn 

The  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  table  is  due  to  a  co 
bination  of  causes.  Four  of  these  are  most  notable — the  more  string 
provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrease  in  the  proportiuB 
rougher  labourers  to  the  general  community,  the  depression  in  tif 
and,  lastly,  the  spread  of  teetotal  principles.  It  would  be  funk 
attempt  to  determine  how  these  causes  have  operated  individually 
decreasing  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  ;  but  the  fact  of  sad 
decrease  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  the  direct  evidence  given  abovi 
corroborated  by  the  general  decline  in  the  number  of  arrests  on  eh*) 
of  drunkenness. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  colony  during  1896  1 
8,013  gallons  of  locally  distilled,  and  933,702  gallons  of  imported  sptf 
in  all  941,715  gallons,  equal  to  0'73  gallons  per  head — a  quantnT^ 
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►thirds  of  the  consumption  during  the  year  1887,  as  will  appear 
following  table : — 


gallons. 

gallons. 

! 

gallons. 

gallons. 

1,136,863 

Ill 

1892 

1,184,042 

1-00 

1,164,975 

1-10 

1893 

999,984 

083 

1,150,380 

107 

1894 

952,170 

0-77 

1,201,946 

109 

1895 

921,468 

073 

1,268,368 

111 

!            1896 

1 

941,715 

073 

verage  consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  population  has  declined 
ably  during  the  last  ten  years.  From  the  following  statement, 
,  it  will  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  and 
tity  locally  brewed  during  the  year  1896,  showed  a  slight  increase 
gures  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  total  consumption  of 
was  higher  than  that  of  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  but  lower  than 
iny  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  decennial  period: — 


Year. 

Colonial. 

Imported. 

Total. 

Per  Inhabitant. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

1887 

9,720,000 

2,126,000 

11,846,000 

11-69 

1S88 

9,300,000 

vUi;u>un 

11,713,000 

1101 

1889 

9,515,000 

2,514,000 

12,029,000 

1089 

iBsfV 

9,504,000 

2/207,000 

11,711,000 

1063 

1891 

10,594,000 

%4M,  000 

13,058,000 

11-42 

1898 

10,688,000 

'J.'J'H>".» 

12,889,000 

1091 

1893 

9,642,000 

,5961000 

11,178,000 

923 

1894 

9,392,000 

TOfUWi 

11,101,000 

8  97 

1895 

9,708,000 

1,629,000 

11,337,000 

8-96 

1896 

10,073,000 

1,700,000 

11,773,000 

914 

mount  of  beer  drunk  in  1887  was  11,846,000  gallons,  of  which 
K)  gallons  were  the  produce  of  the  colony,  representing  82*1 
,.  of  the  total  consumption.  In  1896  the  quantity  had  fallen  to 
X)0  gallons,  of  which  the  proportion  locally  made  was  85*6 
i.  During  the  same  period  the  consumption  per  head  declined 
•69  to  9-14  gallons. 

vine  entering  into  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  is  chiefly 

luce  of  its  own  vineyards ;  the  quantity  is,  however,  much  less 

ight  be  expected  in  a  country  so  eminently  adapted   to  vine 

The  consumption  per  inhabitant  is  less  than  one-half  of  that 
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of  Victoria.     The  quantity  of  Australian  and  foreign  wii 
during  each  of  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  below  : — 


gallons. 

gallons, 
161,033 

gallon*. 

gallon*. 

1887 

SauTo 

745/21-2 

0-73 

lsss 

1*25,359 

180,502 

805,801 

18*0 

747,05 

170.526 

917,961 

Q  n 

ls<n> 

040,205 

161,945 

woajsc) 

07S 

1891 

788,038 

173,541 

w;t,57» 

0M 

1892 

88&2GQ 

135,894 

1,021.144 

0-86 

1893 

921,579 

97,651 

1,019,130 

Q  M 

1894 

901  f  156 

82,489 

983,045 

Ml 

1895 

727,372 

80,685 

808,057 

dw 

1896 

707,506 

81,561 

789,087 

Ml 

The  amount  expended  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  k{ 
consumed  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1896  was  abort  £4,0*3, 
Of  this  sum,  £2,200,300  was  the  cost  of  li  quota  to  tin-  i 
£966,800  represents  duty,  excise,  and  license  fees,  and  £1,233,M 
invoice  price  of  the  goods.  The  cost  of  working  th*  trade  wi 
profits  of  the  merchants  and  retailers,  therefore,  came  to  £1,862, 
The  expenditure  on  liquors  per  inhabitant  amounted  to  £3  k 
during,  the  year,  which,  though  undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  atnwi 
as  it  does,  to  6*9  per  cent,  pi  the  average  income,  is  ncverthHoa 
pin-i  innately  smaller  than  the  outlay  in  severs]  European  cooal 
Although  the  average  per  head  of  population  was  higher  in  M9I 
in  the  preceding  year,  yet  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  decrease  in 
expenditure  on  intoxicants  since  1888,  not  only  in  the  amount 
inhabitant  but  even  in  the  total  sum.  This  will  be  seen  from 
following  table  :  — 


Expenditure  on  Intoxicant*. 


Total.                  j 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£    *.      il 

1SS8 

4,680,000 

4  10    1 

1889 

4,765,000 

4     9     4 

1890 

4,774,100 

4     6    8 

1891 

4,905,400 

4     5    9 

1  Nil'2 

4,713,900 

3  19  10 

1893 

4,011,800 

3    5    3 

1894 

3,930,800 

3    3    5 

1895 

3.851.300 

3    0  11 

1890 

4.003,000 

3    3     1 
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te  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  liquors 
s  countries  are  given  below.  The  figures  should,  however,  be 
th  this  qualification,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated 
re  consumed  principally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  so 
artaken  of  in  English-speaking  countries  : — 


Countries. 


Amount 
per  Inhabitant. 


Proportion  of 
income. 


Per  cent. 


ited  Kingdom    .... 

,nce  

many 

*sia  

stria 

iy 

in 

gium  and  Holland 

lmark 

ndinavia 

ited  States 

iff  South  Wales  .... 


llowing  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  colonies  during 
1896.  The  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is 
•rn  Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  most 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Victoria;  and  beer 
>rn  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Victoria.  The  average  con- 
of  alcohol  in  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  2*29  gallons  of  proof 
p  inhabitant,  ranging  from  5*44  gallons  in  Western  Australia 
gallons  in  Tasmania.  In  Western  Australia,  of  course,  there 
usually  large  proportion  of  adult  males  : — 


Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,  Ac 

Equivalent 
in 

ny. 

Total. 

1 

Per  Inhab- 
itant. 

Per  Inhab- 
itant. 

Alcohol 

(proof) 

per 

Inhabitant. 

fales 

KalU. 

941,715 
865,937 
422,859 
143,104 
263,787 
61,986 
447,286 

galls. 

073 
0  73 
0-91 
0*40 
2-21 
038 
0*60 

galls. 

789,067 
1,592,791 
280,422 
708.998 
164,546 
14,522 
99,477 

galls. 

061 
1-35 
0*60 
1-98 
1-38 
0-09 
013 

galls.         galls.         galls. 

11,773,323        914  |         210 
13,468,550      11'43            2-62 

5,703,137  i   1236 
3,276,778  j     913 
2,634,132  !   22-03 
1,175,798  !     719 
5,564,808  >     7*46 

2-69 

Jia 

218 

tralia    

5*44 
1*34 

1-60 

Jana 

3,146,674 

073 

3,649,821 

0*84 

43,656,526  j   10*10 

2*29 
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Taking  Australasia  as  a  wlude,  it  com  put*** 
mast  of  the  European  countries  in  the  quantity  of  ii 
consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  the  following 
figures  are  reduced  t^ ►  gallons  of  proof  spirit  from 
hall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  ami  would  look  even  : 
Australasia  were  the  fact  of  the  large  preponderant*  orf 
females  in  these  colonies  made  a  feature  of  the  comparison: 


Country. 


United  Kingdom  ... 

France 

Germany  ♦..,,. „. 

Russia.,  „,«,  ......... 

Austria  „.,.„„ 

Italy . 

Spain , 


Oomwnj#aL 


r,..iJT,;r\  , 


gallons, 

an 

fi'10 

3'0S 
2*02 
-so 
3*40 

*2*85 


Portugal   —  . 
Holland..    ..... 

Belgium  „.*.■,*. 
Denmark  .,*.♦.. 
Scandinavia^.. 
United  States  . 
Australasia  ».,, 


4+t 

AM 
2-29 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Australian  wines  and  beers  ar 
heavily  charged  with  spirit  as  compared  with  the  imported  an 
This  belief  is  erroneous.  Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines 
a  natural  strength  of  30  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  am 
recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  n 
for  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  On  the  same  ant! 
it  was  stated  that  imported  beers  ranged  from  13*88  to  154-  per 
in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9*58  to  11*76  per  cent,  of  pn>of 
in  Lager  ;  while  the  local  manufacture  varied  according  to  the 
from  11*21  to  15*12,  the  average  being  13*75  per  cent.  It  is  sen 
understood,  however,  that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duti 
colonial  beer  in  1887  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  som 
reduced,  and  does  not  average  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  proof  spi 


Cost  of  Living. 

The  latest  complete  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  Ii 
of  New  South  Wales  was  made  for  the  year  1694.     Since  ths 
conditions  have  not  sufficiently  changed  to  make  it  nece?aar 
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figures  then  obtained  under  many  of  the  heads,  and  in  the  following 
mate  most  of  the  figures  given  are  those  which  were  established  on 
basis  of  the  year  1894  : — 

£ 
Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  16,239,100 

Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  4,063,000 

Tobacco    1,207,600 

Clothing  and  drapery    6,567,200 

Furniture 477,200 

Rent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  5,661,200 

Locomotion 1,600,100 

Fuel  and  light 1,853,200 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging    1 ,449, 700 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 1,431,800 


Religion,    charities,    education    (not    including    State 
expenditure)    


Art  and  amusement  

Books,  newspapers,  etc 

State  services,  postage,  telegrams,  succession  dues    

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 1,949,800 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1,199,200 


753,800 
998,300 
758,200 
654,500 


Total    £46,863,900 


■he  expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £36  7s.  10cL  per 
i,  or  at  the  rate  of  Is.  1  ljd.  per  day.  The  daily  expenditure  may  be 
1  distributed  : — 


Division  of  Expenditure. 

Per  day. 

Proportion  of 
Expenditure. 

Food 

d. 
8*3 

per  cent. 
34*7 

Clothing  and  drapery    

3*3 

14*0 

Rent 

2  9 
0-2 
9  2 

121 

Direct  taxes    

0*7 

Sundries  (including  intoxicants) 

38-5 

Total 

23-9 

100  0 
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According  to  Mullinll,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  tl* 
countries  of  Euro]>e  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  i*  a* 


Oouafcty. 

Expenditure  J 

Country 

5'./  ST 

United  Kingdom 

France    „*..  ., ..*, 

Germany  ,  ,JUM«u.i 

£       B.    d. 

29  14    9 
23  10    4 

20    a    4 

Norway  .,..,... 

Denmark    

HrtlWul    

£  a 

19    Q 

■-- 

3D    : 

Russia   » 

10     111       Hetmutn  .. 

*»    ft  £ 

Austria ,..,.,..,.. 

14  4     9 
11   11     0 

15  12    6 
11     5    6 
20    8    4 

erland    ..... 

18    0  1* 

Italy .,„......,.,.. 

United  State*    . 

Jfc*  lfi   * 

Spain**  > ,MI 

Canada    .                       S3    2    2 

Portugal    x,j. 

Sweden....... ♦,... 

New  Sooth  Wales  . .      Hfl    T  1ft 

The  table  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  view  of  the  quest*  m  i 
cost  of  living  ;  far  if  the  total  earning  of  the  countries  abot*« 
rated  be  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it  will  be  fetal 
few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  small  prupnrt 
income  absorbed  in  providing  fowl  for  the  people.  The  following 
given  on  the  same  authority  as  the  preceding,  shows  that  wMi 
actual  cost  of  food  and  beverage  is  £15  1 5s.  4d.  in  this  colony*  mt( 
,£14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pav  forth* 
are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which  apf»f 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in  w*f 
assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days1  sickness  and  (if I; 
Sundays : — 


Country, 


United  Kingdom  .., 

France  „, ; 

Uennany ..«.-. 

Russia  . ..,.....«„ 

Austria    .„  ......„„>. 

Italy 

>  3  m  in     i.**.**-*** -»*.•+* 

Portugal  ..,.. k, 

Sweden 

Norway    

Denmark  tl  .„„,„..,. 

Holland    >._ 

Belgium 

Switzerland     „♦♦..+„ 

UniLcd  8tatea , 

Canada     . , .  „ 

New  South  Walea.., 


Avenge  annual   I    n.t!n  ft( „„.  „* 


£ 

14    4 

12     4 

10  13 

5  19 


6  4 

8  9 

7  3 

9  IS 
9  15 

M  14 
10  3 
12    3 

8  11 

9  17 
8    9 

15  15 


8.    U\ 

8 

:> 
5 
7 

* 

10 

o 
II 

11 
(i 
D 
Q 

I 

; 
: 

o 
i 
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Prices  of  Commodities. 

rea  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population, 
►n  the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any 
8  of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed 
ber  of  no  little  difficulty.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made 
»in  the  average  for  the  colony,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
>fer  to  the  Metropolitan  markets  alone.  For  the  earlier  years 
ority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed  where  the 
3cords  were  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these  records  have 
ilahle,  and  have  for  the  most  part  been  adopted.  The  following 
libits  the  average  prices  of  eight  commodities  during  each  year 
20:— 


Hn.-:ui 
pet  2  lb, 

k*f, 

Freeh 
Beef  per 

*    lb. 

Gutter 
per  lb. 

Cheese 
per  lb, 

Sugar 
per  lb. 

Tern 
per  lb. 

Pota- 
to* 
per  ewt. 

per 

hutheL 

it 

d, 

a-    & 

fc.    .1. 

& 

i. 

d. 

*   d. 

B.     A, 

5 

54 

2    9 

1      I 

7    3 

6    6 

0 

ii 

2    3 

1     2 

**»<** 

7    3 

5    9 

5 

H 

2    B 

1     3 

5    9 

4    9 

H 

54 

2    2 

1     '2 

6     1 

2    0 

5 

5] 

3    0 

1    4 

6  10 

4  10 

41 

e 

2    2 

1     5 

3    4 

•1    (i 

5| 

54 

2    4 

0  10 

ti    0 

4  a 

H 

ej 

2    3 

1     I 

a    9 

5  0 

0 

5 

2    0 

1     4 

18    0 

0  0 

7 

6 

I  10 

1     1 

12    0 

7  0 

41 

31 

1    0 

0  11 

34 

a 

6 

S    0 

.1  19 

4 

** 

1   % 

0    6 

a 

2 

6 

5    0 

3     s 

5 

b 

2  a 

0    7 

s§ 

2 

6 

5    0 

4     7 

4 

31 

1  5 

0    6 

34 

2 

6 

10   0 

2  11 

& 

4 

1   h 

0    6 

34 

2 

0 

14    0 

4     4 

4 

31 

1  10 

0     5 

34 

2 

0 

10    0 

4    0 

H 

3 

1   9 

0    81 

34 

■2 

6 

7     U 

6    9 

3 

« 

1  9 

0    71 

34 

2 

6 

10     9 

4    2 

5 

41 

1     6 

0    61 

34 

2 

6 

10     0 

3    7 

MJ 

3 

2    6 

1     1 

34 

2 

6 

11     0 

0    0 

71 

*1 

2    0 

1     0 

3} 

2 

0 

9     0 

5    3 

44 

41 

2    6 

0  10 

34 

2 

6 

12    0 

2  10 

5 

31 

2    G 

1  ]} 

34 

■-! 

6 

14    6 

4    9 

H 

21 

I     9 

0    9 

3 

2 

6 

10    0 

2    9 

2* 

2 

1     :. 

0    4J 

24 

1 

5 

4    6 

1     5 

a 

21 

)     0 

0     6 

3 

1 

6 

4    6 

2  11 

34 

2* 

1     S 

0    6 

4 

2 

3 

0    2 

4      1 

H 

2 

1     2 

0    7 

4 

2 

4 

5    6 

2     1 

31 

2 

1     1 

0    3 

k 

2 

0 

6     0 

1     8 

21 

11 

1    2 

0    6* 

3j 

I 

0 

6    2 

3    0 

8a6 
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Year. 

Bread 

per  2  lb. 

loaf. 

Fresh 
Beef 
per  lb. 

Batter 
per  lb. 

Cheese 
per  lb. 

Sugar 
perlb. 

Tea 
perlb. 

Potatoes 
per  e*t 

fee 

d. 

d. 

a.    d. 

a.    d. 

d. 

a.    d. 

a.  d. 

1. 

1860 

4* 

If 

1    8 

0    7 

** 

1  10 

7   0 

4 

1851 

5 

2i 

1    3 

0    7 

it 

1    4 

6   0 

a 

1852 

44 

3 

1    3 

0    7 

1    4 

6   0 

a: 

1853 

«4 

34 

1    H 

0    7J 

34 

1    4 

18   0 

9 

1854 

74 

44 

2    8 

0    9 

5 

2   8 

18   6 

M 

1855 

9 

6 

2    4 

1    3 

7 

2    5 

21    4 

8 

1856 

74 

34 

1  11 

1    2 

54 

2    24 

10   0 

S 

1857 

5 

34 

2    0 

1    0 

7* 

2    6 

14    6 

8 

1858 

6 

4 

2    0 

1    0 

7 

2    6 

16   * 

6 

1859 

• 

4 

1  10 

1    0 

5 

2    6 

8   0 

S 

1860 

e* 

4 

r  6 

1  10 

54 

2    8 

7    6 

S 

1861 

64 

3 

1    8 

0    9 

54 

2    4 

7    3 

5 

1862 

44 

44 

2    3 

0    9 

44 

2    0 

8   0 

5 

1863 

4 

H 

1    6 

0  10 

3 

2    0 

7    0 

a 

1864 

54 

4 

1    6 

0    8 

2    0 

5    0 

a 

1865 

3 

3 

1    9 

0    9 

44 

2    0 

8    0 

a 

1866 

3 

1    3 

1    0 

4 

2    6 

6    0 

4 

1867 

34 

24 

1    6 

0    74 

4 

2    0 

7    0 

a 

1868 

4 

34 

1    3 

0    9 

4 

2    0 

9    0 

• 

1869 

34 

2 

1    6 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

4    0 

i 

1870 

34 

34 

1    8 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

5    0 

a 

1871 

34 

24 

1    3 

0    74 

4 

2    S 

4    0 

a 

1872 

34 

II 

1    0 

0    9 

4 

1    9 

5    0 

! 

1873 

4 

1    3 

0    5 

4 

1    9 

3    6 

a 

1874 

34 

4 

1    7 

0    6 

4 

1    9 

4    9 

i    4 

1875 

3 

34 

1    3 

0    9 

44 

1     9 

5    6 

4 

1876 

34 

54 

1    3 

0    7 

4 

1    9 

4    9 

3 

1877 

4 

44 

1    6 

0    6 

4 

2    0 

4    9 

3 

1878 

4 

4 

1    3 

0    6 

4 

1     9 

5  10 

;  < 

1879 

34 

4 

o  104 

0    6 

84 

1    6 

6    0 

i  • 

1880 

3 

34 

0  10 

0    7 

4 

2    0 

4    3 

'  « 

1881 

34 

34 

o  104 

0    64 

34 

2    0 

4    0 

5 

1882 

4 

44 

1    3 

0    8 

4 

2    0 

5    6 

s 

1883 

34 

4 

1     4 

0  10 

4 

2    0 

6    0 

4 

1884 

3 

44 

1    3 

0    9 

34 

1     6 

6    6 

1    5 

1885 

3 

44 

1    9 

1    0 

3 

1     9 

5    6 

a 

1886 

34 

44 

1    9 

1     I 

34 

1     9 

6    3 

3 

1887 

34 

4 

1    4 

o  104 

34 

1     9 

5    0 

3 

1888 

3 

4 

1    7 

0    84 

34 

1    6 

6    0 

a 

1889 

34 

3 

1    4 

0    9 

H 

1    6 

9    0 

a 

i 

1890 

34 

4 

1    0 

0    8 

34 

1     6 

!    6    0 

a 

1S91 

34 

4 

1    1 

0    9 

H 

2    0 

5    0 

2 

1892 

34 

4 

1    3 

0    8 

3 

1     6 

5    6 

3 

1893 

3i 

4 

l    14 

0    8 

24 

1     6 

6    4 

4 

1894 

2$ 

3 

1    0 

0    8 

24 

1    6 

4    6 

« 

1895 

2j 

3 

1    0 

0    8 

24 

1    6 

4    3 

a 

1896 

3 

3 

1    0 

0    8 

24 

1     1     6 

5    6 

4 

1 

. 

from  t  ho 

.•nmiimi. 

Mid  ng 

-'.  the   pi 
if  gouds   required  fur 
i  mutt,  of  course, 


I   and  th< 

1 

lari)  w  it  b 

tin* 

'Hie 
(  at  and  tin* 

WDfi    i 


ies    which    are    given 


FOOD,  COST  OF  LTVJNG,  AND  FRICB8. 


Year. 

r. 

pcrdoK 

nit* 

per  lb 

,  ***1".     Coffee 
peril* 

Njtit       iwer      jfc***«    Q|^  a  'T*bw 

R.     d. 

1.  d. 

d. 

d. 

a,  (1, 

d, 

■.  d.  1    d.    k  4L 

1836 

... 

2    2 

9 

*»» 

„ 

1837 

2    6 

»■■ 

1    6 

1 

I    0 

I.Vi* 

■  ■» 

4     0 

.,. 

*■• 

,.. 

„ 

l^i 

3   0 

1     6 

44       ... 

1840 

0  10 

2     9 

I     4 

44 

1841 

0   11 

2    3 

■  1* 

1     4 

,„ 

JS42 

o  102 

1    11 

2 

1     4 

l  ;  1  s ;  4 

1S4^ 

0  10 

2    0 

H 

*.» 

0  10 

01  2  1    ... 

1 

)su 

0    54 

0  11 

11 

■<■ 

0    84 

U      13       3* 

14      1     1        34 

1 

1845 

O     6k 

1     1 

'    74 

i 

184(» 

0      !  " 

1     3 

M. 

14     2    li 

1 

1847 

0    64 

1     ] 

,        ■•         1*          l 

14     3    4       B        1     0 

i 

ls-4s 

0    9 

1     3 

Sj 

'      1           1 

1|  I  3    3       5       10 

1 

1  SI  1 

0    Si 

1     1 

81 

1    0 

M      2    8       5i      I     I 
If  .  2    0       54      1     O 

f 

1850 

0    St   1     4 

4 

-     ,  ~     2 

1851 

0    94   \    8 

4 

6 

3 

14     2     6       5J      1     O 

3 

1692 

1116 

4 

0 

3 

H     2     6       6        10 

1 

1863 

i   2§'  2  3 

4* 

6 

3 

14    2   44    <;      1    0 

4 

isr;j 

I     H,  2    1> 

5 

7* 

« 

24      3     6        &        1     tf 

4 

im 

o  i\\ 

2    8 

6 

9 

8 

4       4     7*163 

iso«; 

0  10 

2    2 

«1 

7 

1    7j 

3       3     «        7i      1     II    2 

1  s:>7 

0     &£ 

T 11 

5 

7 

*     8 

2f      4     0       7        10     2 

[658 

o  7i ;  2  3 

6 

7 

8  1 

41     4     3        7        1 

1S59 

0    si    1   Hi 

4* 

7 

-    8  1 

24    4    0      tii     J    a    ■: 

isao 

1     0 

1  3 

5 

6 

1     6 

n    3    6      7       \    n    t 

186! 

O  10 

1     6 

4 

e 

1     6 

24     3     6        11       «  KM   * 

1862 

n  10 

1     5 

3 

5 

1     5 

if     2    0      44     n    9     1 

1863 

0  liii    1    7 

3 

4 

1     4 

14     1    6      in:;; 

1864 

0  10      1     G 

3 

4 

1     4 

14      2    0       4       0    8     1 

186.5 

0    ®$    1     6 

3 

4 

1     4 

14      2    0        4       0     8? 

1868 

1     0 

1     6 

4 

4 

I     4 

14     2    0       44     0     7     J 

1867 

0  10 

1     7 

34 

4 

1     4 

Tie     4     071 

1863 

0    94 

1     2 

4 

4 

1     * 

14     2    0       4        0     7  |  1 

isao 

0  10 

1     3 

3 

4 

1     0 

1        14        4       O    8     1    \ 

rsTO 

0  10} 

1     4 

3 

4 

1     2 

1         1     4 

4       0    7     1 

1871 

0     Hi 

1     4 

n 

24 

1     O 

04      2    3 

3        0    44    1    < 

1872    l 

0     9      11 

3 

3 

1     1 

Of      1     4 

3        1)     5     1     ' 

1873 

O    9  t   1     4 

2* 

2f 

1     2 

04      2    3 

3       0     5     2* 

1874 

o    \ 

1     fi 

3 

3* 

1,4  1 

i".     2    0 

si   0  s;m 

1875 

o  04 

1     6 

3    \ 

3 

1     2 

1        3    0 

3     a  &   2  i 

iS76 

0    9 

1     0 

3 

3 

1     2 

I        2     0 

2i     0    5     1    ( 
2f     0    5     2* 

1877 

0     8} 

1     6 

3 

M 

1     3 

J        2     0 

is;s 

0    9 

1     3 

a 

3 

I     3 

0|      2     0 

2     0   :>    1  1 

1879    , 

0    8 

1    7 

2* 

2* 

1     0 

04      2    0 

2  0  5    1  < 

3  0  54  2 

lKSO 

0    ~4 

1    * 

3 

3 

1  i 

Of     2    O 

1881 

o    74 

1     0 

3  1 

3 

1    :> 

Of  J  2    0 

3     0  54  *  i 

l^vj 

1     0 

2    0 

*i 

4 

1     5 

12    0 

24    0   6    1  1 

18S3 

1     0 

1   11 

3 

4 

1     9 

1       2    0 

3     0  :   *  1 

3       0    5)9 

3     0  *>*** 

1884 

ii  ll.i 

1  11 

24 

3 

I    4 

1       2    0, 

1885 

o  loj 

1  10 

3 

3 

I    5 

Of     2    0 

1386 

o  104 

1     8 

3* 

2f 

1    6 

1        2    0 

4     0 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES. 
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I  Bacon 
per  lb. 

8.  d. 

0  10 
0  10} 
0  11 


1 

0A 

0  10 

0 

9 

0  11 

0 

7 

0 

74 

0 

74 

perdoz. 

8.  d. 

1  7 

1  7 

1  8 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 


Rice 
per  lb. 

d. 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
24 
2 


Oat- 
meal 

Coffee 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

d. 

8.  d. 

2f 

1     6 

2i 

1     6 

H 

1     6 

3 

2    0 

2i 

2    0 

24 

1  10 

2* 

1  10 

2i 

1   10 

2 

1     9 

2 

1     9 

Salt  I  JfeTv     Soap 

d.    !  a. 
1     I  2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0| 

03 

0* 

o* 

04 


d. 

d. 

0 

34 

0 

H 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

34 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Starch 
per  lb. 

8.    d. 

0   64 

0  6 
0  6 
0 
0 
0 


5 

H 
0  44 
0   44 


Tobacco 

pei 

lb. 

(Col.) 

8. 

d. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Tobacco 
per  lb. 
(impO 

8.   d. 
5     6 


6  0 
tt  0 
6     0 


the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
ose  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  district.  It 
te  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at 
t  rates  than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
ent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
ned.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
>rovement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2 id.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  quality  of  moist  sugar 
und  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
3en  effected  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
t  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
reaching  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
ie,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
was  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
option.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
jctive  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
y  markets. 

>nsideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
>f  the  price-level  in  different  years.  This  can  l>e  given  for  foods ; 
present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  exact  series 
ce-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
liture.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
ption  being  made  that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption 
he  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
s  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
',  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
0 ;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
t  consumed  so  largely.     However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
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on  this  score,   the  following  table  will  still  \wt  found  to  i 
closely  to  the  truth.     The  priri*-l(*vH  is  calculated  un  lb* 
for  wheat,  oatmeal,  no©,   bflri^  mutton,  bacon,  butter,  I 

potatoes : — 


Period. 

>   -\r\v\  nt  prtmatmi  \rutim 

im-mtotom 

=ms* 

Prior  to  1821  

1821  TT    1S37 .  

1N38  „    IM2 .,..M.^.«: 

1,739 
1,505 
1,583 

ltSt6 
!,.>:>. 
1,220 
1,177 
1,000 

•00 
910 

MS  „    IW2. 

Kftfii  lf  1650  , 

14B0  „    is(j2  ,. .. 

lSfi3  N   187© .-,- 

14*77  „    1886 

IN 

S71 

1387  ,,   MB.... 

Little  practical  good  t-an  ^  gained  by  comparing  the  [ 
period  with  tlm  r  <rf  ■frflwr.  Dm  regard  h  aiM  paid  tn  Use  i 
of  labour,  tt&d  as  BttWM  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the 

fliis   work  dealing   with  wb^lh,   it  will   be 
NulijiTt  further  in  thin  place. 


House  Rents. 

The  rents  paid  for  dwellings  form  a  large  deduction  from  the  eau 
of  the  manual  labour  class  in  any  community.  Inquiries  have  be 
on  foot  in  order  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relations  be 
wages  and  rents  ;  but  these  inquiries  have  not  yet  advanced  saffic 
to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  in  other  than  general  termi 
the  city  of  Sydney  dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes 
rents  as  follow  : — Three  rooms,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  week,  or  at  xht 
of  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  per  room  :  four  rooms,  from  10s.  per  week,  or  2 
per  room  :  and  five  rooms,  1 2s.  per  week,  or  2s.  4d.  per  room.  Dei 
of  more  than  five  rooms  are  not  often  occupied  by  laboariag 
families,  unless  there  are  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  who  coati 
to  the  family  earnings.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  houses  of  tht 
referred  to  bring  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  varviii^  trout 
2s.  6d.  per  room  ;  while  in  the  provincial  towns,  except  is  raw 
rents  are  still  lower. 

Speaking  generally,  the  deduction  from  a  labourers  income  !■ 
amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  which,  from  whatever  point  it  is  vi*e«d» 
be  regarded  as  excessive.     Two  circumstances  have  c**iijotofd  H 
the  rents  in  the  metropolis  high — perhaps  higher  when  all  tto| 
considered  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  other  mrtrnpnliHa  oil 
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sia — the  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  expected  by 
holders.  As  regards  the  former,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
that  land  in  and  about  Sydney  was  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
•  many  years,  and  although  lower  prices  for  unimproved  lands 
ruling,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  prices  will  fall  still  further, 
rest  expected  by  property  holders  has  been,  until  recently,  from 
>cr  cent.,  free  of  outgoings.  Since  1 891  a  decided  fall  has  taken 
d  a  much  lower  return  from  house  property  is  now  readily 
It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  rents  in  Sydney  and 
lave  fallen  by  about  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years. 


Wholesale  Prices. 

erage  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  produce, 
ns,  root  crops,  and  fodder,  for  each  month  of  the  year  1896, 
with  the  mean  prices  for  the  year,  are  given  in  the  following 
ts.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  given  irrespective  of 
tity  sold  in  each  month.  In  using  the  table  it  would  be  well 
ualification  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent  average 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month  by  twelve 
i  in  some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true  average  obtained 
I  into  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price.  The  figures  given 
quoted  by  the  middlemen,  and  not  those  obtained  by  the 
3,  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing  with 
ral  production. 


Wheat. 

Flour. 

Bran. 

Pollard. 

Month,  1896. 

Milling. 

Chick. 

Per 

bushel. 

Per 

bushel. 

Per  ton. 

Per 

bushel. 

Per 
bushel. 

8.    d. 

4     1$ 
4    44 
4    5 
4    3i 
4     1 
4     li 
4     14 
4     1 
3  114 

3  114 

4  11 
4    9 

8.    d. 

3  10 
3  104 
3    94 
3    7 
3    4 
3    44 
3    44 
3    64 
3    7 
3    7 
3    84 
3    84 

£    8.    d. 
9  13     6 
10    6  10 
10    6  10 
10    3     2 
10    6    0 
10    7    6 
10    7    6 
10    2    G 
10    2    6 
10    9    6 
10  13    4 
12  18    0 

d. 
94 
9 

8 
8} 

n 
9 

8 
7$ 
7* 
8± 

H 

8 

d. 

10* 

*>i 

8 

8| 

85 
8 

7i 

7i 
8 

r ; 

, 

8 

foan  Prices,  1896 

4    3 

3    74 

10  13    1 

84 

84 
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jiouiht  im< 


Barley, 


Cape. 


Per  bushel        Per  bushtL 


January    ................. ,. 

February.... .„.,+  ..... 

March  ,..**•« ♦...♦ *< 

April     ...... ... ,. 

May ,. 

June .... „, 

July.... .... .. 

August-.*.,...........,........,* 

♦September  ..,*.<.. ;f 

October     .  -..*..., ........  ,.,.„ 

November    ... .„..*♦«„*„„., 

December    ,,,,.,,*.,.. ., 

Mean  Trices,  1896 


3  li 

a  21 

:i  l 

2  11 

S  10J 

-  9 

2  0 

2  Si 

2  8 


e.  .1, 

2  10* 

3  0 

2  n 

■  n 


2  i&i 


2    91 


-     *. 


*  No  quotation*. 


The  following  are  the  quotations  given  for  root  crops,  haj  * 
dairy  pruduee,  poultry,  and  bee  produce  for  1S96  :■ — 


Month,  1896. 


Potatoes. 


Local. 


Per  ton. 


Tasmanian. 


Victorian. 


Zealand. 


Per  ton.     I     Per  ton.     I     Per  ton. 


January     

February  

March    

April 

May   

June  

July    

August !  3     3 

September     |  2  11 

October \  2  12 

November •  5     1 

December 3     9 


£    8.  d. 

(J18  2 

5  10  4 

3  11  8 

3     0  0 

2     9  7 

2  4 

3  18 


£    8.    d.     £    8.    d.    £    s.    J. 


6  16  8 
5  9  4 
4  0  4 
3  12  6 
3    3     5 

3  1     3 

4  7  0 
3  16  10 
3    5  11 

3  7    6 

4  3  2 
3  12    6 


5  17 
4  16 


6    0 
o    4 


3  10    0     3  15    0 


2  14    4 
2  12    6 


3    6 

3     S 


Mean  Prices,  1896 3  14     1 


4     1     4     4  14     9     3  17   4 


*  No  quotations. 


WHOLESALE  P&ICB8. 


833 


1806. 


H»y. 


Straw. 


Chaff. 


Per  ton.        Per  ton.        Per  ton. 


Imported. 


Lucerne. 


Derrick. 


Per  ton.        Per  ton.       Per  ton, 


3  10 
3    8 


£    ft.  (1. 

3  19  2 

3    7  9 

3    2  6 

2  9  4 

3  14  9 
3  10  3 

2  19  0 

3  0  0 
2  18  9 
2  10  10 
2  11  10 
2    5  0 


£  s.  d. 
5  1  6 
4  13  6 
4  7  9 
4  13 
4  14 
4  13 
4  5 
4    4 


8 
7 
4 
4 
9 
3    6 


4  0  0 
3  19  0 
3  17    8 


£     8. 

5  8 
5  0 
4  16 

4  18 

5  2 
4  18 
4  16  9 
4  16  10 
4  19  4 
4  14  10 
4  0  8 
3  17  6 


'rices,  1896 


472,309     47  11  14  15  10 


16  0 

12  8 

10  3 

5  2 


2  12    3 


£  s.  d. 
3  12  10 
3  6  8 
2  12    6 

2  14  10 

3  8    9 
3    2 
2    6 
2    4 
2    8 


2  12 
2    4 


6 
8 
9 

9 
2 
19  lfr 


2  14 


Per  lb. 


J 


Per  lb.    Per  lb. 


Uh* 


K-rlU. 


Per  Jb, 


Egg*. 


Per  dor.  Per  dot 


mm. 


Per  k*L 


rices,  1896  . 


d, 
12 
"* 

9 
11 
11 

114 

10| 
94 
8* 
8 

101 


m 

H 

8* 

11 
10k 

11* 
11 

104 
S| 

7J 

7* 


&4 
9 

6i 

71 
10 

n 
m 

10 
9 

7 
64 

*3 


d.     d. 

-6|         1 

6* 
5 
& 
51 

4| 

if 

44 

4i 


9|        8*  '      5± 


if 

i 
3 

4 

34 

4| 


d. 
104 

12 
141 

i;> 

14i 

12 
7| 
« 
6J 
«l 
81 

m 


d. 

14 

154 

16* 

15i 

14 

13 

72 

7 

6| 

74 

9 

114 


il- 
iS 
12 

9 

9> 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


3g 


834 


food,  cobt  or  Lirma.  AMD  pkiojrl 


Month,  1£&& 


Bfceafk 


Bin. 


Per  lb. 


Per  lb, 


BlX,    I    ***»>  M1^ 


l'..-r  lb. 


January  ,, 
February  im 
March   ...,. 

April .. 

May 

Juno 

July  .,,..... 
August ..... 
September 
October  . . 
November.. 
December  . 


Mean  Prices,  1890 


d. 

d. 

6* 

9 

7 

8* 

7 

7* 

61 

8 

«i 

S 

61 

7J 

S 

7* 

H 

7i 

54 

7i 

e 

7* 

e* 

8 

61 

H 

5 

S 

I 
g 
5 


a,  i 
21  0 


17 
17 
18 
15 
16 
17 
10 
21 
'22 
21 
19 


! 


1ft    0 


! 

I 

I 

5 


*  No  quotation!. 


Month,  13P6. 


Foullry. 


Fowk.        Duvks.        ftaote 


Tnrkejs 
(Coeka). 


Per  ^air.     Per  fair.     Per  (air.     Per  pair. 


Hostj+       1* 

Per  IV   I   f*\ 


I.   -L 


•  J  anuary . .. .. , 3 

February .........      2 

March .....,..♦«„ ,     2 


April  .. 

May    M„w 
June    ....... 

July    ....... 

August  .... 

September. 
October  >.** 
Noveml>er . 
December  . 


Mean  Prioeat  1896 


*»  d. 


:; 

a 

:\ 
3 
3 
::  11 

3  11 

4  0 
3  11 
3    3 


b,  d. 


3    3 


3    5 


4  S 
3    6 

3  8 

4  4 
4  0 
4  0 
4    S 

4  10 

5  0 
5  § 
5  4 
5    7 


a.    rl. 

12  < 
12  I 
11     * 

7    < 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 
II 
10 
12 


7 

e 

2  I 
6  i 
ff 

4 


13 


Milling  produce  and  feed   grains  were  fairly  steady  in 
former  during  the  first  ten  mouths,  and  the  latter  during  the 
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n  of  maize.  n  wheat  maintained  a 

I  1  Jd.    and    l&    5d.    Dill  whm,  owing 

apply  in  some  of  the 
lid.     B  e  for  the*  most  part  imported, 

H  for  little  notice.      Maize, 

In  the 

ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  "i  the 

v\  hull    i 

of  quality  m   t  he  couim  bora    vnv 

varied  be<  ween  £2  is.  Jich 
while  onions  sold  fai   £  I 
>  in  be  r      No  qu 

in   the  month 

■iir   no   produce    w\  '.    or   a   quantity 

v  produce   ua  the  Sydney 
n   in  the  |  The  figures  call  for  li1 

I  to  the  i 
—that  thi  t  ive  of  the  quan 

Id  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the  lower  tin: 

ption.     The  exception  to  this  role  is  pool 
leniand  tafore  the  Christmas  season,  when  pi 

A  coim|  wholesale  pi 

luce  and  feed  grains  for  the  last  ten 
■  : — 


Milling  Pn  1 

Feci!  Grains. 

C*t 

Flour. 

flran. 

Pollard. 

Maizr. 

Prr 

bu- 

Lu*hcl. 

btuhel 

bun! 

a.  d 

a. 

.1. 

6.    d- 

a.  d. 

8.    d. 

3  1" 

9    7   6 

6* 

2    2 

3    S 

in    0 

1*4 

H 

3    0 

3    0 

12  I. 

11 

IS 

• 

3     I 

3    6} 

D    7    6 

S    M 

11    0    0 

n 

1    in\ 

2 

4  a 

0    o 

hi 

S    2 

a    i 

H 

s  14 

H 

I    Oi 

2    8 

7    9    0 

U 

VI 

2  KM 

-4 

Q    9 

9 

2     4J 

4    3 

10    [.: 

81 

8i 

2 

' 
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FOOD,  COS!   OF  UVISG,  ANI>  PRICES. 


Root  Crop*. 


FVitatoM 


!Vr  ton. 


ttalwi*, 


Per  ton. 


H.,v. 


Oitrnor 


Per  tou. 


twni 


p«t 


P*rt 


tola 


1887 
1888 
1880 

1mm  ► 

IV.U 

issia 

I  SIN 

I89f> 
1896 


2  10 

3  10 

4  14 

3     1 


£    s.   d.£    s,  d. 


a,  c  *  a.  £  m,  a.  £ 


4  7 

7  I 

13  HI 

7  10    0&  17 


0!4    0 
04  15 


I    9 

1   10 


4  10    CM   15 
•1    3 
0     1 

H  19  10 

4  e  I 
a  a  4 


0   3    0    0  3  lu     0    I  i»  ■■  J    i 

o  3  17   6  2  12   H  if.  a  n    3  u 

5   o  3  ir.   a  a  o  a  i  in 

a  io  i«    0  2    5    0  4  17  H  3  IT 

0    4  5 


O    3     5 


(1  '3    0  0  |2  5 

4     4     7  "2  10  9    2  11  6  4  11  3    3    0 

;UU     3  .3     0  5    2  3  4  #  3  4    H  15 

3    ->    f>  2  17  11   :2  U  2  4  U  10 


£3  16    A 
I   11   10 


*■  S«  j|uout»'U 

k 

Poattqr. 

a. 

Buttor. 

Cheese 

„ 

*» 

Year. 

(LoeJ). 

Fowls.    Docks.   Geese,  pnfatji 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  doz. 

Per          Per          Per 

■X      "»■ 

1    l*iir.         pair.        pair. 

pair. 

d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

d. 

s.    d. 

8.    d. 

s.  d.     a.   d.     s.  d. 

1887 

1      1 

7 

7 

1     4 

3     6 

4     17     0     9    5       3$ 

1888 

1     3* 

<H 

74 

1     4 

3    3 

3    S 

6     6     9     9       Xt 

1889 

1     1 

6 

74 

1     5 

4    0 

4    2 

6     8     9    0       2* 

1890 

o   94 

4 

74 

1     31 

3    2J 

3    64 

6     0$    9     4f     3| 

1891 

0  10 

5* 

74 

1     3k 

3    0 

3     6     5     6      S     6       4 

1892 

1     0 

4 

1     1 

3    2 

3    5     5     4     7     8      3J 

1893 

0     8* 

3? 

6i 

1     1 

3     1?,  3    2*    4     S     7     6       3J 

1894 

0     8 

4 

64 

0  11 

3    3  13    4     4     9     7  10      2f 

1895 

0    9J 

5i 

6       1 

0  10$ 

2     8 

2    $*:  4     24    6    6      2i 

1896 

0     9* 

6* 

6 

0  11 

3    3 

3    5     4     7     9  10      3 

i 

The  prices  of  the  items  set  forth  iu  the  tables  just  given  M 
mined  by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian  demand^ 
of  course,  being  an  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  thai  fl 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  prices  of  pastoral  and  dk 
produce,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  exports  o£  tfc| 
are  not  sensibly  affected  by  local  consumption.  No  • 
gained  by  showing  the  monthly  variations,  so   that  it 


PRICBB  OF  PABTORAL  PRODUCE. 
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mient,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  pastoral  produce  during  1896, 
'  the  average  for  the  year  is  stated  : — 


Commodity. 


Price. 


Beef  per  100  lb. 

Hutton   per  lb. 

Ftork    „ 

Wool- 
Merino,  washed    „ 

„        scoured „ 

„        greasy,  good  average  to 

superior    ,, 

Crossbred,  greasy,  good  superior        „ 

Skirtings,  scoured,  fnerino „ 

„  „        crossbred „ 

„         greasy   „ 

Sheepskins— 

Full  wool   „ 

Medium „ 

Short  „ 

Pelts    „ 

Hides— 

Cattle,  heavy „ 

,,      medium „ 

„      others „ 

Horse  each 

Leather  skins— 

Calves 

Kangaroo,  extra  large perdoz. 

„         other  „ 

Fur  skins — 

Opossum „ 

Platypus ,, 

Bear „ 

Hair- 
Horse,  mane per  lb. 

„      tail „ 

Ox,  Uil  (washed) ,, 

„     stumps    „ 

Bones- 
Shank  per  ton 

Common , , 

Horns per  100 

Hoofs  per  ton 

Tallow—  I 

Mutton   „      I 

Mixed ,,       I 

Beef „ 

Wattle  bark- 
Good    „ 

Medium „ 

Tobacco- 
Good    per  lb. 

Medium ,,       I 


13s.  6d. 
lid. 
did. 

10d. 
13d. 

9d. 

8}d. 
13d.  to  lid. 
lid.  to  12d. 
6id.  to  7d. 

4Jd.  to  5£d. 
3*d.  to  4d. 
3d.  to  3±d. 
2d.  to  3d. 

3*d.  to  4d. 
3*d.  to  3$d. 

2$d.  to  3d. 
5s.  to  7s.  6d. 

2s.  6d. 
20b.  to  28s. 
3s.  to  16s. 

6s.  6d.  to  8s. 

6s.  to  18s. 

3s.  Gd. 

Is.  4 Ad. 

9d? 

la. 

4d.  to  Gd. 

£5 

£2  to  £2  5s. 

£1  to£l  5s. 

£2  10s. 

£17 
£15  15s. 
£15  15s. 

£4  10b.  to  £5 
£3  10s.  to  £4 

4d.  to  4Jd. 
3d.  to  3Ad. 
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FOOD,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  PRICED 


Price  Levels, 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  ia  great  ly 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of 
wool  and  coal  are  the  most  important,     In  the  following  U 
price-level  of  domestic  exports  is  given  for  thirty-seven  yean, " 
with  I860,      In  order  tw  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  ihr  p 
articles   of    domestic    produce    exported    have    W*eti    taken,  n 
prices  of  1896  and  the  average  prices  of  the  five 
been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  each  year,  hi  id   lite  result 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year.     The  value  of  the  aitiel* 
to  obtain  the  price-level  n.  in   1*9G  to  92*2   per  cent 

domestic  exports,  exclusive  01  gum.     It  is  considered  that  tl» 
adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  ot 
than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  ji*i 
weight  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  r — 


PrtwJeffeJ  el  Exports 

Year, 

MaJMli  vi  Exgam. 

Ye*r. 

1806  prion 

lBTQ-Ti  prkn 
-  1,000. 

1806  f*i«* 

-Mi 

wm 

%m 

1,247 

1879 

i,eo* 

m 

1861 

2,168 

1,244 

1SS0 

1.574 

m 

1862 

2,283 

1,310 

1831 

1,562 

m 

Iftltt 

2,075 

1,191 

1882 

1,613 

\  B ' 

18IW 

%$M 

1,310 

1883 

1,613 

M 

1865 

>2.\m 

1,203 

1S84 

1,599 

919 

iM.ri 

2,176 

1,249 

1885 

l,*M 

801 

1807 

2,010 

1,154 

1886 

1,330 

773 

1868 

2,012 

1,155 

1887 

1,387 

797 

I8ti9 

1,83.5 

1,1153 

1888 

1,346 

773 

1870 

1,531 

879 

1889 

1,367 

> 

1871 

1,873 

1,075 

1890 

1,321 

7* 

IST'2 

1,706 

079 

1801 

1,209 

&*# 

1873 

l,MW 

1.037 

1892 

1,118 

G52 

1874 

1,792 

1,028 

1893 

1,088 

59fl 

1875 

1,787 

1,027 

1894 

927 

BS 

1876 

1,092 

072 

1805 

9.il 

HI 

1877 

1,552 

891 

1896 

1,000 

574 

1878 

1,545 

887 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  thepri* 
colonial  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  186^1 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  574,  or  over  56  per  cent  %m 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  lOHf 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  th< 
year.     From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  8 


PRICE  Li  M»  i"-IL 
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-71  to  1,075,  or  about  20  per  cent, 

iv  steady,  until  1 1 

ii,   1878  we  level  921, 

ntinued  without  much  change, 

ill  from  919  This  wan 

1 1  v  even  range  until  1889,  when  ; 

1  steep  declini  -   Call  of   32 

During  the  following 
vel  for  1896  stand  >74.     The 

:  percent 
tat  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  steadily  incn 

of  tl>H  exports  fairly  represent  the 
lity,  whether  in   (he 
ui  1896  would  purchase  0> 
rould  havi 
tic  export  are  wool,  eoai,  shale,  live-stock, 
kins,  tallow,  and  leather.     Other 
ported  to  considerable  value  in  I 
wrtarirr  baa  Jisiij  ison  with 

Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  great! 
of  the  colony,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  prices  lias  had  ;« 
on  tii,'  i  The  price-leveJ  of  b] 

the  period  which  1  i   by  she 

>le  j  n*     it  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctuation 

md  of  coal  m  more  marked  than  those  in  the 

►rts,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fail  is  clearly 
oible : — 


Ctoal. 


181*1  prices 


i 


14 


■ 

_■ 

■ 

3 

4 


2,015 

2,170 
1,423 

|,B3H 

1,701 


1,746 

1,57a 

1,373 
1,388 
1,300 

1,002 


lt537 

1,472 
1,467 
1,377 
1,277 

1,877 


l«?G-?4  prl«» 

uwo. 


1,408 
1,388 
1,424 
1,334 
1,022 
1,001 

gag 
BOT 

816 
1,302 


•* 


FOOD,  COST  OF  LlVIMi, 


Prlo-lcVe). 

WogL 

Year. 

Average  of 
HMl  F-ri HP 

=   IJML 

figg ! 

is::, 

1,643 

MM 

1 ,'H'H 

WW 

1876 

1^78 

945 

lfiisi 

I.W 

1877 

1,503 

JHXI 

l,9B0 

l,S7l 

1^7^ 

1,427 

M 

1,942 

u» 

1S7I- 

1,521 

HI 

I.OTI 

1JBI 

ISMl 

1,040 

822 

UM 

UMS 

18S1 

LAB 

918 

uu 

791 

lS82 

1,415 

m 

1883 

i 

m 

1»S4 

t,Mt 

m 

1685 

1,510 

9» 

IS^i 

1,505 

181 

1887 

t 

1,479 

m 

1888 

i     ' 

Mi 

18** 

! 

1,478 

•« 

l.yio 

1,4BS 

HI 

IS5M 

1,434 

934 

1892 

l,t» 

Mi 

1893 

WW 

1,221 

im 

1894 

504 

1,041 

c* 

iNM."i 

560 

m 

m 

4896 

1 

090 

1,000 

m 

A  similar  table  for  silver  is  given  below,  commencing  with  the 
1884,  when  silver-mining  in  New  South  Wales  first  became  an  inipc 
industry,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  Silverton  and  Broken 


Year. 

Prioe-level  of  Silver. 

1896  prices  =  1,000. 

1884 

prices  =  1,1)00. 

1884 

1,637 

1,000 

1885 

1,575 

962 

1886 

1,466 

896 

1887 

1,441 

880 

1888 

1,386 

847 

1889 

1,379 

842 

1S90 

1,543 

943 

1S91 

1,456 

889 

1892 

1,286 

786 

1893 

1,173 

717 

1894 

919 

561 

1895 

970 

593 

1896 

1,000 

611 

PRICE*LEVEL8  OF  IMPORTS. 


841 


mrnvt  not  be  supposed  that  the  colony  is  altogether  a  loser  by  the 
1  the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exports  to 
tmae  imports  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will,  there- 
be  necessary  to  consider  also  the  price-level  of  imports.  As  there 
no  reliable  data  on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior 
70,  the  table  commences  with  that  year  : — 


Price-lere]  of  Imports. 

Tear. 

Price-level  of  Import*. 

Tear. 

1806  prices 
-=1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  price* 

*  1,000. 

1806  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

187* 

1,894 

986 

1884 

1,244 

862 

1671 

1,400 

970 

1885 

1,140 

790 

1872 

1,463 

1,014 

1886 

1,120 

776 

1873 

1,486 

1,030 

1887 

1,130 

783 

1874 

1,472 

1,020 

1888 

1,124 

779 

1875 

1,886 

r         962 

1889 

1,172 

812 

1876 

1,862 

944 

1890 

1,160 

804 

1877 

1,310 

90S 

1891 

1,107 

767 

1878 

1,299 

900 

1892 

1,062 

736 

1879 

1,244 

862 

1893 

1,022 

706 

1888 

1,258 

866 

1894 

971 

673 

1881 

1,240 

659 

1895 

961 

666 

1882 

1,234 

855 

1896 

1,000 

693 

168S 

1,254 

889 

may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  favour 
>  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have  fallen 
on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  imports. 
sarer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be  ob- 
1  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 
n ports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  and  exports 
mestic  produce,  for  periods  of  live  years,  with  the  relative  fall 
ent : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Average  of 

Decline  in 

Average  of 

Decline  in 

five  years, 

prices  in  five 

five  vears, 

prices  in  five 

1870-4, 

yearn, 

1870-4, 

years. 

.1 

prices  a  1,000. 

per  cent. 

prices  =  1,000. 

per  cent. 

1870-74 

1,000 

1,000 

1875-79 

915 

8  5 

940 

6*0 

1880-84 

863 

5  7 

914 

2  8 

1885-89 

788 

8-7 

787 

13-9 

1890-94 

738 

63 

644 

182 

1895-96 

680 

7  9 

560 

11*5 

8^2  FOOD,  COST  OF  LT\TlNGr  AND  PRICES. 

Tt  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the 
1870-4  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  tive  years  was  8*5] 
for  the  imports  as  compared  with  6_Q  per  cent,  for  the  exports 
average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  tive  years  ending  wi1 
5 -7  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  perioi* 
the  difference  In  the  value  of  the  6ZP0Cti  was  %%  per  ia*nt.  ;  MWt 
the  index  number  for  1885-9  for  both  imports  and  exports  w* 
1 1 cully  the  same  figure.  As  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  uV 
which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  much  more  heavy  in  ropri 
exports  than  for  the  imports. 

New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  Australasian  m 
is  chiefly  affected  by  the  fall  in  prices  because  it  is  a  debtor  rt 
Certain  calculations  win  ?n  made  show  that  the  ana««l 

payable  by  the  Stat*        i  mui  titles  on  their  iiulehtedneai  to  1 

and  foreign  creditoi £2 J  K),  while  the  earnings  of  inn* 

made  in  the  colony  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by  absentee*,  i 
to  £2,79^,000  per  annum.  As  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  Gem 
ami  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports  irrespective  of  uV 
prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest  payable  to  | 
investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  is  a  matter  of  very  went 
porta tiee  to  these  colonies,  viewed  as  debtor  Btftttt.  Fortons* 
increase  of  production  in  New  South  Wales  a*  compamd  *il 
population  has  been  such  as  partly  to  counteract  the  fall  in  prk» 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  probable  increase  of  product* 
compensate  the  colony  for  a  renewed  fall  at  the  alarming  rati  tf 
the  decline  took  place  during  the  four  years  ended  1*91. 
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DEFEN 


with  British  troops  from  the 
i  colony  until  the  year  1 
1871  the  colony  was  with.. 

la  of  \\v   Volunteer  Force,     Jit  I  w71 

lied,  comprising  fctery  of 

I  foot*     The  latter  were  disbanded  in  the 

ii"  ;  but  the  Artilli  jthened  bj  d  battery 

In  1888  the  perms  bich 

-  extended  to  include 

>■  Miners  and  Mounted  Infantry.    11  however, 

iKt  in  1890  ;  but  a  fourth  battery  was  added  to  the 

third  arm  in  the  fi  -  taff 

ilia,  a  volunteer  force 
I    in  1S.*m  thru  at  war  with    Russia. 

.  auth  lishment  of  this  force  was  18  \ 

y,  one  battery 
I  the  Let  Regiment  <>f  New 
I tli  *A  but  with  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war  the 

ti  eal  ly  cea  \  ist,      A  f e  w  y  e are  I 

-  roop  of    Woe 
Artillery — two   b  Iney, 

entv  companies   of    [nfantry,  foui  i 

rh  md   six    t". 

the   total  h   of  all   a  ifeottl 

■  •)(.•.'  of   •  fited    Rifl  brief,   for 

led  in  1862,  and  more  Artillery  raised  in  their  stead. 

_:    year    a    Naval     i  »lled    to    assist    in 

was 

on  Act,  passed  towards  the 

each  man  receivii  NM   of 

>r  five  yew  at   service.      The  land  orders,  however,  were 

I,  and  a  du  bem  of  partial  payment  introdo 

>  a  further  reorganisation  of  the  Volunteer  troops  of  the  oniony 
i tli  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jervois, 

serving  under  the  Art  of  1867  as  ar: 
f  Naval  Volunteers,  who 

:,  but  only  an  allowance  for  instruction  and  incidental 
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&EPSNCE 


expenses,  was  raised  in  1882,  and  it  was  followed  a  few  yean 
numerous  bodies  of  military  reserves,  com prist ng  all  the  prinoji 
on  the  same  footing  ;  but  all  were  gradually  disbanded  or  mop 
partially-paid  forces  of  the  colony,  until  at  the  end  of  189&  fci 
body  of  the  Scottish  Rifles  was  the  only  one  which  was  rtrictU 
to  be  classed  as  a  Volunteer  corps.  Id  1896,  however,  thiw  fi 
designated  the  Irish  Rifles,  the  St.  Georges  Rifles,  and  the  At 
Rifles,  were  raised.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  Killer  comprav 
Regiment ;  the  Australian  Kitten,  the  6th  Rej*imefit :  anil 
George' k  Rifles,  the  7th  Regiment.  A  "  National  (in 
of  old  volunteers  of  the  colony,  or  men  who  htive  «erira*d  i 
also  been  established. 

The  total  defence  fore        *  J-     colony  at  the  <md  *rf  i  811  ft 
6,027  officers  and  men,  aisirnuued  as  follow*  :< — 


Prima  went  TVoojm  :— 

HetuiqufcHera  Staff........ ,,  68 

General  Staff  ........*. 10 

Permanent  Staff SI 

Artillery  , • .^  4.11 

Engineer*  (Sabigrane  Hinnti)  3fi 

Army  Service  Corps  . .,  ♦  -  *> 

Medical  Staff  Corpa 11 


Total 


m\ 


4*4  ttinthj-paitl  Troop*  : — 

Lancers. ,..„...„...,  3S1 

mounted  runea   355 

Field  Artillery    146 

Garrison  Artillery 469 

Engineers— Field    116 

Submarine  Miners 75 

Electricians 77 

Infantry    2,422 

Army  Service  Corps  58 

Medical  Staff  Corps   99 


BotftUcfa  RiU«a 

ln-b  Rife*  .... 
♦St,  G«orgii*s  1 

Total 


Ifottfrrnry  :<— 
Chapl.-uu* 
Medical  CH&eera . 


Total      ... 


Naval  Volunteer  Forrt : — 
Naval  Defence  Force  Stafl 

Naval  Brigade      

Naval  Artillery  Volnnteer 
Torpedo  Boats    

Total 


Total 4,198  Grand  Total 

*  Australian  Rifles  and  National  Guard  not  recruited  at  close  of  ISO*. 


Permanent  Troops. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  colony  on 
December,  1896,  was  5,447,  or  781  below  the  ectablishmen 
large  deficiency  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Anatnli 
and  the  National  Guard  had  not  been  rocruited  at  that  date. 
manent  Troops  numbered  621  of  all  ranks.  The  HeadqNt 
were,  of  course,  all  located  in  Sydney.  Of  the  General  dlfll 
stationed  in  Sydney,  2  in  the  Western,  1  in  the  Seutb-vtNl 
in  the  Northern  District ;  while  of  the  Permanent  Stori*  4p 
Sydney,  4  in  the  Southern  District,  14  in  the  Western. 
western,    2   in   the  South  Coast,  and    12    in  the   Ni 
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Miners 

or*  and  qu 

•  L   per 

liem; 
follow  ; — 

form  --ti  h  ol 
in.      Tin 

I    Soul  Ji    V 
of  the  ilu tie*  i>f  th  l  than 

ing  in  India,     Tl 

I  an  insight  itiio  the  routii 

#oing  on  in  that  oosxd 


Volunteers  of   the  colony  eonsi^ 

i  medical 
eing  4,793  mi 

The  M-  I  in 

rps,  under  the  n&mi 
were   merged  in  the  p  paid 

ion.     TJ)> 

i 


i 


Bf 


Total, 


8*6 

Unlike   the  Lancers,   the  Mutinied  Rifles  were  directly 
1889  as  a  partially- paid  body,  being  strength  ened  by  the  mdvk 
part  of  the  Light  Horse  already  alluded  to.      Thtfv  nnw  &umL«t 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Westell)  District     . ,*. ♦..„..„.  ...     Itt 

Northern  District  .,-.,.....  .  .... ........... 

Southern  District    ....„,..„.„•.„.,... ...  ........ 

South  Coast  District 

South- western  District ,...., fetfl„m(f,  44 


Total . 


The  Artilleiy  consist  of  1  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  W  < 

pose  the  field  batteries.  Tliey  were  first  enrolled  in  1*6", 
batteries,  one  of  which  was  a  field  battery,  were  formed,  Ia  1? 
unpaid  force  of  four  batteries  was  raised  as  a  reserve,  but  two  i4  1 
were  broken  up  in  1892,  and  the  others  included  in  the  partial}/ -| 
force,  forming  a  second  field  battery.  In  the  following  year  the  Votnn 
field  batteries  were  united  with  th**  permanent  one  to  form  the  Bkif 
Division  Field  A  rti  II  cry .  Th  e  o  t  h  a  1 1  er  ies  w  e  re  design  ated  the  3bi 
Garrison  Division  Artillery,  the       -st  Garrisni  on  being  tie 

nianent  force.    The  men  are  distributed  over  three  diHtricu,  the  **« 
of  each  being  ; — 

Sydney . w    113 

Northern  District  ..*.. ..,*..*,,.. , 7€ 

South  Coast  District 86 

Total 615 

The  Engineers  are  located  in  Sydney.  As  originally  fonnw 
1867,  they  consisted  of  one  field  company.  Torpedo  and  signal 
corps  were  recruited  ten  years  later,  and  in  1890  another  field  < 
pany  was  raised.  In  1893  the  whole  force  was  united  with  the  pet 
nent  Submarine  Miners  to  fonn  a  corps  of  Engineers.  The  torpedo 
signalling  corps  were  respectively  designated  Submarine  Miner* 
Electricians,  the  regulars  forming  the  permanent  section  of  the  fii* 
these  corps.  The  Field  Companies  number  116  men  of  all  ranks; 
the  Volunteer  Submarine  Miners  and  the  Electricians  are,  respectii 
75  and  77  strong. 

The  present  Infantry  Regiments,  known  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd^| 
4th,  were  originally  designated  the  Sydney,  South  Sydney,  Westa^ 
Northern  Battalions.     In  1885  unpaid  foot  reserves  were  railed! 
5th  and  6th  Regiments,  the  former  consisting  of  the  present  (Ml 
Rifles.       The    infantry   reserves,   however,   were    gradually        " 
and   many  of  the    men  were  formed  into  Reserve  RifiV 
the  remainder  in  1892  being  absorbed  by  the  1st,  2nd, 
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at   was   raised    from 
Bame  year  tlie  Kirie  Companies 
rmed,  and 
e  enrolled  as  a    I 
ts  in   1895.      In    1894  tin*  partially  paid 

the  older 
in  connection  boola 

known  as  the  <  ladet  I 
Gkining  under  the  i  I  the  Mir 

bad,  Volui  -ps,  knov. 

and  St.  ( ; 
.   with  thi  ning 

h   ami    7th     I: 
as  strengtl  the  formation  of 

of  which   have   lu 
m  or  \olnnteer  forces,     Thi 
strength  of  em 

1,268 

ttth^we»Urti  1*21 

120 

Total  3,017 

i  raised  in   I  r  the  title  of 

tun 

i,  all  of  whom 

liS  and   I  To 

2   out  ' 
8  half-day   paradee,  and    1  _' 
the  Engineers  (Field  Compai 

ut  of  14   halt 
Submarin-  >>f  17  wh« 

camp  ;  thi*  1 1.  I  Brfouul 

,  *j  out  of  13  half-day  | 

lorps  and  Medical  Stall 

Annual  i 
tl  Officer 

■\  to  all  ranks  Ling  scale, 

lit  parade      1  n  addition  to 

S<*s  as  a  markHtuau  is  granted  12s.  ;  ami,   it   he  should  qn 
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at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  afljiwenfr  a  further  *um  of  £\  W 
he  be  a  Submarine  Miner,   in  which  case  lie  is  granted  JE2  f*ft  c 

and  12  1  lis,  for  extra  proficiency. 

In  ]S80  the  Imperial  military  authorities  conferred  upon  lb 
(if  the  Sydney  University  the  privilege  of  annually  minimal  in** 
to  a  cadet  ship  at   the    Btoy;tl   Military 
mission s  in  the  British  Arniy  are  also  grant*   I 
Australian  Universities  under  certain  conditions. 
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NAVAL    VOLtTHTEEa    FoKOv 

ig  die  I  in po rial  tioet  DA  I 
cj  sufficiently  atroog  to  j 
g  oe  ween  Great  Britain  ami  s  i 

ral  da,  a  few  yearn  ago,  entCfsd 
ial  Jovemnient  bjf  nH  an  A 
Squadron  of  seven  utst  and  powerful  cruisers  rind  gunboats  wss 
exclusive  service  in  Australian  waters.  The  eotniJinwl  rcWts m 
fewer  than  seventeen  vessels,  and  under  the  circQaistantv*  it  w 
sary  that  New  South  Wales  should  have  any  navy  of  its  awn, 
ships  of  war  which  it  possesses  l*eing  two  small  torpedo  bd 
Acheron  and  the  Avernus.  The  colony,  however,  Ins  ay 
its  service  two  bodies  of  naval  volunteers,  who  receive  a  smsl 
payment,  and  who  would  prove  very  useful  as  a  reserve  fro 
crews  could  be  partly  drawn  for  the  three  vessels  of  the  A 
Squadron  which  are  laid  up  in  times  of  peace. 

The  first  of  these  bodies  is  the  Naval  Brigade,  which  was  en 
1863.  It  consists  largely  of  time-expired  seamen  of  the  Royi 
discharged  from  the  ships  on  the  Australian  Station.  At  the 
time  there  are  no  facilities  for  drilling  the  men  at  sea,  an* 
manoeuvres  hitherto  carried  out  they  have  mostly  been  empkr 
light  artillery  land  force.  The  Brigade  consists  of  six  oompsn 
prising  17  commissioned  officers,  24  petty  officers,  12  other  offic 
276  men  classed  as  A.B.  Of  this  force,  277  are  stationed  in  Sjn 
52  at  Newcastle. 

The  other  arm  of  the  naval  service  is  known  as  the  Naval  - 
Volunteers.  This  body  was  organised  in  1882,  and  for  the 
years  received  no  payment,  the  Government  merely  supplying! 
uniforms,  and  annually  allowing  a  sura  for  instruction  and  k 
expenses;  but  in  July,  1892,  the  corps  was  included  aM 
partially-paid  forces  of  the  colony.  The  men  have  been  i 
use  of  the  torpedo,  and  would  be  found  serviceable  for 
the  harbour  should  a  hostile  fleet  evade  or  overcome  U 
Australian  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  corps 
all    ranks,   including    15    officers    and    23    petty    oi 
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The  hull  of  the  Orlando  is  of  *ti*el  :  and  thmw  of  the  otfcv 
are  of  composite  materials.  The  Orlando  has  a  KM  nek  artnocn 
at  water-line,  with  3-inch  armoured  deck,  and  12-incb  taiaiuiif  1 
and  in  addition  to  the  armament  BtetttlOflflcl  in  tin-  t^bie,  »1*  h 
torpedo  tubes* 

As  opportunity  offers,  the  Admiral  of)  then  tat  i*><j  i 
grant  com  millions,  for  periods  not  tllllililg  nix  month*,  to  * 
the  naval  forces  of  the  cokmtea,  in  order  that  Otey  may  gatfi 
experience  of  the  conditions  under  which  modern  naval  wsurfan*  a 
tised.  Four  cadetehips  and  three  engineer  studentship*  in  th*  bn 
Navy  are  given  annually  to  Colonial  boys,  who  u.  b»  I* 

lil  nor  more  than  1  4  A  years  of  age.  Tho  cadets  undergo  •  <m\ 
instruction  for  two  years  on  l*oard  the  Britannia  training  *hif>  ht&m 
receive  a  commission. 


The  Australasia?*  Auximiiv  H^iArmoi, 

V  nder  tho  provisions  of  the  Australasian  Naval  Form  Act,  wide 
assented  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all  nies  bat** 

into  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government  for  the  payiww 
subsidy  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  Australian  Auxiliary  Sq« 
Hi!  annual  subvention  payable  hy  the  CoJoniM  amounts  to  491,0( 
maintenance  and  £.35,000  as  interest  charge  tm  thr  cont  of  conitfi 
at  tlie  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  a  tolnl  of  : 
which  New  South  Wales,  according  to  population,  would  U*»r  £j 
for  the  year  1&97.  The  fleet,  which  entered  Port  Jackson  on  th 
September,  1891,  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gtml 
Of  these,  threo  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  always  kept  in  coramr 
the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  hut 
for  commission  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  usa 
vessels  in  reserve  at  the  present  time  are  the  Ringarooma  tiic 
Boomerang  ;  while  the  Katooniba  is  used  as  the  guardship  oJ 
Reserve.  The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  thea, 
the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  terminable,  provided  two  yean1 1 
shall  have  been  given.  The  Australasian  Governments  have  no 
whatever  in  the  management  of  the  vessels,  nor  any  control  o*«r 
movements.  On  the  termination  of  the  agreement  the  twrtk 
remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Tm>  strenftai 
fleet  in  Australian  waters  before  the  Australasian  Sqmtdroo 
is  maintained. 

Particulars   respecting   the  vessels   of    the    Au*traht*i*a  ■ 
Squadron  will  be  found  below.     The  Booni**ranjf  and   Kn 
classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats ;  all  the  other  voxels  ?ire  think 
cruisers.     The  deck  armour  over  machinery  spaoe  is  11  in.  and  1 
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tag  towers  3  in.,  except  in  the  case  of  the  torpedo  boats,  the 
rf  which  hare  1-in.  armour  : — 


k 

Armament. 

eudurauoe. 

1 

s 

I 

II 

"few 

1 

- 

| 
1 

1 

1 

Guns. 

H 

tit 
111 

H 

5*1 

tona. 

Itltt. 

ft.  in. 

It  la 

knoti 

ton*, 

»**-, 

%jm 

7,400 

17   6 

2050 

11    0  .Efffht  4-7    Q,J\    stutw. 

4 

le^i 

.'VII) 

G,000 

eftfht  3pr*  tJ.F.  itum, 

«>•  7-pr.  U.L1L  ifuu 

{boat  And  fleJclX  four 

14;.  Ln.  5  barrel  A  or 

deiilcldt. 

1ft    -■ 

%m 

7,H» 

17   0 

ttfrO 

41   0 

do 

4 

lfl-5 

300 

0,000 

l£7b 

7,500 

17   0 

flW  0 

u  a 

ria 

4 

1«£ 

300 

»',<.M) 

„... 

tws 

7.SO01 

17   f> 

HM 

41    0 

do 

4 

lfl'6 

300 

0,000 

.... 

tpWft 

im 

17   S 

M  1 

11    0 

do 

1 

10'S 

m 

0,000 

1     ■■ 

7» 

M9Q 

ID  a 

£300 

fT   0 

Two  4'Iln.  4j.T.  fcum, 
four  »-pr.  *&K.   rus*. 

3 

nscr. 

ioo 

2,500 

1      .. 

753 

a,  wo 

la  9 

230Q 

ST  0 

Ho 

a 

ns-rii 

100 

1,KK) 

«ed  can  be  increased  until,  under  favourable  conditions,  for  a  short  period,  a  mejctaum 
i  can  be  obtained,    ty,  F.  — <^uiok-flriiig  jfuns. 

ie  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost  the  vessel  is  to  be 
1  bv  the  British  Government 


Fortifications. 


aiious  points  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  extensive 
itions  have  been  constructed,  and  Sydney,  protected  as  it  is  by 
9s  of  defence,  is  regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  Botany  Bay 
gly  fortified,  and  the  works  there  form  the  southern  defence  of 
-Topolis;  while  to  the  north,  Newcastle,  the  gn*at  c<*al  port  of  the 
has  also  been  rendered  as  secure  as  possible  against  attack  ;  and 
tie  coast,  to  the  south,  fortifications  have  tjeen  constructed  at  the 
if  BuUi  and  Wollongong. 

ifications  have  been  erected  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thurs- 
md  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  tive  Australian  colonies.  In  the 
ae,   one-fourth   of  the   cost  is   borne   by    Western   Australia 


%$2 

(which   supplies  the  garrison),  and  three-fourths  by  the  other 
a  population  basis  ;  while,  in  the  other,  each  of  the  colonies  i 
according  to  the  number  of  its  inhuhitants.      Tt  is  probabb  ikt 
important  strategic  points  of  Hoban  and  Port  Darwin  vtH  Mi- 
ned under  a  somewhat  similar  agreement  in  the  near  future 


BgWflTMCTlIM  OX   DEFKNCIL 


w        diture  by  the  State  during  18%  7>  from  the  tjwmU 

rlefenee  works  and' the  Permanent  arid  VoluHtasr  ft 
*~*?  "  •   "         *  as  follow*  ;  — 


Pertnaneot  and  Fart  'orcc*  .,.. „,«„ 

Naval  Forces  ,,..„„, ,.....♦.., ..♦.♦  ..... . 

Federal  Defence  : — 

King fieorge'i  Sound  ...... ».,...„.„  ..«*«•.  . ...... 

Thursday  Island  ..... ...,.„.. 2,345 

Naval  contribution  ...*. +... t„. ......    S7*9N* 

Total    ....  


Other  Expenditure  ;— 

Rifle  Associations    ..*,...., .,.. ..„,,,,,..*..  1,911 

Royal  Naval  House 200 

Military  Secretary  1,917 

Military  Pensions    1,187 


1 

- 


' 


Total     a 

Grand  total 211 


Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  present  condition  c 
defences  of  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  a  very  large  n 
money  has  been  expended  upon  them.  The  details  cannot  no» 
ascertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jad 
such  as  Fort  Phillip,  where  the  Observatory  now  stands,  Fort  Maof 
and  Fort  Denison,  which,  with  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  KJ0 
and  Mrs.  Maequarie's  Chair,  were  thought  to  render  Sydney 4 
impregnable  some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous  artillefritf 
use  had  not  been  invented.  The  returns  of  expenditure  fflrf| 
purposes  since  the  .assumption  of  responsible  government*  — '-■a™ 
available  and  are  appended  hereto.  It  will  be  observed  t 
forty  and   a  half  years  no  less  than  £4,576,647  was  • 


COST  OF  DEFENCE. 
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solidated  Revenue,  or  an  average  of  £113,004  per  annum,  for 
trvices : — 


Military 

Military 

V.\\*  ndituft 

Naval 

E)(l>ci<<li£ure 

Naval 

(including 

Huil'limr:- 

Exgwodt- 

Tout 

Yew. 

{including 
Building 

Expendi- 

Total- 

11  h1  Worki  of 

,    .. 

and  Works  of 

* 

Defence). 

Defence). 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

31,824 

538 

32,362 

!     1879 

92,216 

5,219 

97,435 

23,974 

3,296 

27,270 

1     1880 

72,712 

5,683 

78,395 

19,376 

6,083 

24,465 

1881 

80,215 

5,810 

86.025 

30,373 

2,910 

33,283 

1882 

96,387 

I2.S58 

100,245 

rnjm 

2,275 

70.360 

1883 

117,55* 

15,202 

132,756 

24,188 

4,330 

28,518 

1884 

347,725 

ilJItSi) 

162,685 

18,845 

1,943 

20,788 

1     1885 

224,318 

18,895 

•243,813 

J.K:yj 

1,054 

26,843 

1886 

200,488 

18,606 

210,184 

14,522 

2,508 

17,030 

1887 

156,681 

6,670 

163,351 

18,167 

3,522 

21,689 

*     1888 

158,470 

0,210 

167,689 

23,762 

3,772 

27,534 

1,S8!> 

206,457 

11,582 

2)M,(i39 

:w.».s'j4 

4,0»6 

34,920 

,     1890 

224,352 

11,195 

235,547 

31,278 

3,570 

34,848 

1801 

275*343 

12,085 

287,428 

22,541 

3,612 

25,853 

1802 

240,258 

81,746 

322,004 

31,962 

3,904 

35,916 

[     1803 

205,425 

13,925 

210,350 

43.055 

3,005 

47,050 

1*94 

219,158 

53.200 

272,358 

48,567 

4.SSU 

53,453 

+1805 

100,408 

42,5!*2 

152,090 

81,223 

5,034 

86,257 

LS95  i] 

173,580 

47,548 

sffll,196 

3!*,  092 

5,213 

44,305 

l.sjuj  : 

166,119 

46,895 

213,014 

i:2,3S -j 
117,263 

5.548 

5.505 

67  933 

122)828 

Total... 

3,700,340 

516,1*1 

4,570,647 

87.590 

4.618 

92,208 

live  of  £121,630,  cost  of  tending  Australian  Contingent  to  the  Soudan,    f  Six  months, 

dition  to  the  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  a  large  amount 
noney  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  which 
pected  will  serve  for  the  protection  of  future  generations  of 
5  as  well  as  the  present.  The  details  of  this  expenditure  are 
v : — 

Previous  to  1871 £80,805. 


£ 

43,601 

24,466 

35,134 

22 

368 

4,506 

3,735 

33,227 

21,270 

14,582 

22,640 

39,757 

24,819 

4,683 

54,729 


£ 

1886 61,814 

1887 8,350 

1888 122,296 

1889 56,440 

1890  46,982 

1891 111,896 

1892 

1893 

1894 

•1895 

1895-6 

1896-7 


54,478 
17,128 
15,183 
2,414 
17,629 
11,102 


Total £934,056 


*  Six  months. 


Another  source  of  Tf  "ItdSftUT  tB  tin*  colony  k 
Station  in  Port  Jackson,  to  which  reference  has  bc*n 
heading  of  tlie  Imperial  Sleet.     In  carrying  out  th*  work*  it 
I  bland  and  the  altera  tiotus  at  Kirribilli  Point  the  followii 

has  been  incurred  j^— 


Yrttf. 


|ftgg 

\m  a  . 

lSflti-7.*... 


rmg  «*p 


Year.  Amount. 

£ 

1885,.. f>*2 

1886.. 33.&2S 

18S7 ,..,..  15,431 

188B........ 52,013 

1889.., ..„,... J5.S74 

1«0 42,118 

1891 .................    &#m 

1892 23,373 

•Six 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  th*  ooiout 
South  Wales  for  defence  purposes  from  the  beginning  <rf  . 
1&57  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £5,986,498,  or  "an  armp'  - 
JE  147,8 15  per  annum.  The  items  which  make  op  this  amount 
recapitulated  thus  ; — 

MS 

...»    s* 


From  Consolidated  Revenue    .........  

Lwix*  — FortTti  cation  a  and  Warlike  Stores ... 
Naval  Station.  Port  Jackson  .■♦..>..,.....„.,* 
Valur  of  Land  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer 
computed  at  £1  per  acre 


Total 


.       II 
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km  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Arrot 


i 

|N  the  1Mb  November,  1895,  an  Act  amending  the  Audit  Aw 

tliis  Act   it  was  declared  •' that  ai 
Consolidated   Revenue   Fund  shall  hip-     «'  Hi 
I  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  fron  b < y 

pis  within  the  financial  y ♦•a r  shall  Ik*  i 

11  a*  the  same  period, 

tual   outlay.  '     This  tmOMTMUtn   to  ft    complete    iv\iihilH'ii    in    tic 
of  keeping  the   public  Recounts,  Introducing  what  is  usually 
which  obtains  in  several 
Monies,  and  lias  been  found  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
^fcionjy  and  l;u<m|  Lf<n  »■  nm  i<ii  L      l~i-  m  that  lias  Li-ru  super- 

^■led.  the  •  xpruditute  for  the  >  udi- 

Hd  during   i  Kl  only    1m*  shown   l»y  twn  different   systems 

When  a  Lppropriation  was  made  for  am; 

itiliture  incurred  under  such  rmtihoriiitinn  would  be  charge) 
V^ainst      lie   rear  for  which  the  vote  was  taken,  irrespective  of  the  date 
payments  were  made  ;  and  for  this  lie  public  accounts 

year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  Lapsed 
»-itt<  ii    off  or  exhausted.      As  a  matter  of  practice,  wheti  the  expend!* 
^Te  ex Oaedetd  the  income,    there    were   frequent  differences  of  opinion 
Bvecn  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Treasurers  as   to  the    propriety  of 
sometimi  uuotint,  to  particular yeai>..  with  ihe 

'li. .  *  t  i  1 1  ■_:  and  irreconcilable  statement!  .iade.    to    the 

of   the    uninitiated   and    the  detriment    of  public  credit. 

ow    how   unfavourably   r>t  tinut.es  nt"  Expenditure  and 

-  m  ♦■  tsed  compare  with  one  another,   the  following  statement 

^    •  li  piled.     The  figures  cover  ten  and   a  half  years,  during 


w  h  ieh  period  th  e  re  ven  u  e  appropria  bed   BXOfi  eded  that  n*du*i  i 

year :— 


Service*  of  ca^h  war, 

Year, 

ttKycarin  which  the 

[tpi>ro|iriiiioii  wu* 

mode. 

Grot*  Revenue* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

5,053,862 

8,582,SU9 

47t.6» 

1888 

9,  138,985 

8,886,332 

«,•» 

1889 

9,493,776 

'.MHtt/.MI 

4  M  01 

1890 

9,809,1  «3 

9,494,  W4 

314J» 

isi»i 

10,7S8,&5S 

10.038,185 

7»7f: 

1892 

1 1,218.413 

10,501,104 

7S7.» 

1893 

10,5 13,1 5S 

■;'».7<MJt734 

8*5 

ISM 

10/203,957 

A,  i.Vi,235 

744.73 

•1895 

1,923,339 

4,558,568 

3M,77I 

tisae 

9,491,592 

v,-j:,:!.^:;ii 

S37,til 

tIW 

9,923,850 

9,287,000 

655*35* 

*  Six  month*  ii«k*L  STItb  June,         t  Twelve  tuoiiths  tnd*d  JQKh  Jnv 

Taking  the  tigures  as  they  stand,  it  will  be  seen  Ihae  frond 
January,  1887,  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  them  was  appropriated  A 
public  service  the  sum  of  £104,598,073,  while  th*?  actual  w 
obtained  was  ,£98,833,432.  Fortunately,  the  expenditure  ** 
incurred  was  below  that  authorised  by  Parliament,  so  that  tb*  i 
just  given  merely  show  what,  might  have  happened  had  thi*  »ulb«# 
Parliament  been  fully  availed  of.  The  actual  excess  of  expeut 
liowever,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  given  below,  was  suffic 
serious  in  itself.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  repak 
made : — 


Gross  Expenditure 
Year.     Gross  Revenue,     charged  against 


1887 
1888 

law 

1890 

1891 

1892 

ivi:; 

1894 

-I  so:, 

tlS96 

f!897 


Excess  of  Revenue    ExSSlff  S*" 
over  Expenditure.        *£££ 


£ 
8,582,809 
8,886,332 
9,066,941 
9,494,584 

10.030,1  as 

10,501,104 
9,706,734 
9,469,235 
4,558,509 
9.253.939 
9,287,000 


£ 

8,799,156 

8,625,563 

9,151,437 

£9,509,083 

*  10.578,230 

±10, 868,021 

;9,siM75 

£9,694,889 
£4,862, 184 
£8,923,651 
^9,439,890 


260,769 


:    i 


32\2V> 


£ 
216,347 

"  MAS* 

ism 
3*5,91: 

1 


*  Six  ffi^nihs  cuUml  HOth  J  Dire.        +  Twelve  tuohth*  cfidnd  Mmh  Jam. 
;  jncludct  ndvupttan  of  Tfe*»uiy  Bttli  In  ah)  of  Koran* 


UK  AO At \                                                          857 

of    1890 

public 

1897  (tin-  aoooui 

Expenditure  charged  ai?ahi*r  the  ujHternn                      n  :— 

isBL         vm. 

law*. 

10M> 

1895>» 

180«.t 

2       l 

5,431 
67 

! 

£ 

IH1.2BS* 
H3,8W 

*t 

1 
MM.411 

•  Hali                                                  t  Ywr  ended  #*th  June, 

>»*»  189 

15  only  wis  Incurred  dm 
ir,  aim                                                      jre&TO;  and  si  further  illu-- 

cpenditui 

.  although  u  |              Further  expend! tur 
!<n7  bad  k>                              Bud  1>« 

ii  without                             eded  that  and 

d. 
•'  itli  the  peculiarities  oi  State  fij                      Bod 
1    how    if                                  large  deficit    to  b 

indulged  in.                  Sanation  is  simple,     Through  thi 

■ 

8s8 


PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


Parliament  authorised  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  tht 
bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  I 
Treasury,  the  necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hai 
and  invested  in  the  bills.  This  was  only  a  formal  operation,  as  i 
money  had  already  been  loaned  to  the  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  1 
bills  simply  turned  a  floating  debt  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  t 
subjoined  statement,  which  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  t 
services  of  each  year  subdivided  into  three  heads.  The  amounts  gin 
in  the  first  two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  Estimates  in-du 
for  each  year : — 


1 

1 

Amount  appropriated  during  year. 

Amount    appropri- 
ated in  subsequent 
yean. 

Total  awxmt 
authorised  to  tie 

tr-npwittr*  fas 
CnntoUbUd  Rrrrtm 
from  January.  1&7, 
to  June,  l*K 

Year   end- 
ing 3lBt 

December. 

1 

Special  appropriation 
(Fixed  Statutory  Lia- 
bilities). 

Annual  Votes. 

1887 

£ 
2,082,306 

£ 
6,398,360 

£ 
573,196 

£ 
9,053,«2 

1889 

2,090,326 

6,416,595 

632,064 

9,138,955 

1889 

2,126,379 

7,067,272 

300,125 

9,493,771 

1890 

2,481,145 

6,742,928 

585,110 

9,809,181 

1891 

2,533,116 

7,117,053 

1,108,783 

10,758,05'- 

1892 

2,756,958 

8,045,007 

466,448 

11,298,413 

1893 

2,924,195 

7,105,478 

483.4S5 

10,513,156 

1894 

3,028,297 

6,750,537 

425,123 

10.3B.&7 

•1S95 

1,472,412 

3,405,451 

45,476 

4.923,339 

+1890 

2,759,564 

6,705,697 

26,331 

9,491,oW 

+1897 

2,663,223 
2,1)96,037 

7,259,603 
G,635,460 

9.92>,8tt 

+1898 

9,572,*7 



♦  Six  months  ended  ttOth  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annual  expenditure  provu 
for  under  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriations  of  Par 
ineiit.  The  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  wj 
*  revenue  collections. 


General  Banking  Account. 

The  subjoined  table  lias  been  inserted  in  order  to  make  clear 
Government  banking  operations.     It  shows  each  of  the  main  accui 
under  which  die  Government   conducts  its  financial  business,  *»  i 
subsidiary  accounts  are  operated  on  under  one  or  other  of  the  bemti 


GENERAL  BANKING  ACCOUNT. 


S59 


The  Audit  Act  defines  that  all  the  accounts  coming  under 
I  oonatitnte  the  Public  Account ;  however,  for  convenience 
£fctt  Public  Account  includes  only  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
rust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  special  suspense 
liese  accounts,  with  the  General  Loan  Account,  and  the 
not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  form  the  u  General  Account." 
,c  of  this  account  for  banking  purposes  is  operated  on  under 
J  Paring  Account";  and,  in  establishing  the  daily  balance, 
ie  of  the  credits  is  set  against  that  of  the  debits,  and  so  long 
sr  exceeds  the  latter  the  whole  banking  account  is  in  credit. 
•sent  time,  the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be 
y  directed,  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit. 
A  the  main  divisions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  30th 
,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Head  of  Account. 


(subject  to  Audit  Act)      . 
I  Revenue  Fund—     £ 
Md  Debit      . .      2,363,139 
mry  Kills  cur- 
mh  Jane,  1807     2,477,584 


Credit  Balances  on  30th  June,  1807. 


Amount 
I  invested  in 
I    Securities. 


3C Cr.     114,445 

caw  Accounts— 

wt  OAce  New-street 

notion  Account     . .        ..Dr.     469.208 

lftrk  Account     ..        ..  Dr.     234,872 

•  General  Loan  Account. .  Dr.  1,500.<ioo 


Me  of  ••Public  Account,"  on 
ne,  18V7  


Account         

not  subject  to  Audit  Act — 

mi  Redemption  Fund 

Wales  1924  Stock  Redemption  Fund 

Wales  1926  Stock  Redemption  Fund 

>tes  Withdrawal  Account  . . 

assurer's  Special  Trust  Accounts . . 

e  of  "  General  Account"  on 
ine,1897  


4,523,639 


4,ft23,039 


318.SG4 


4,842,193 


Credit  Cash 
Balance. 


£ 
S,543,< 


Dr.  2,079,190 


1,403, 

082, 

7ft, 
1», 
14, 


869 


Total. 


£ 
8,00G,<tt8 


Dr.  2,079,190 


Ma7,50s 
<382,b03 


Consolidated  Revenue  Fuaro. 

885  the  state  of  the  Revenue  Account  has  been  unsatisfactory, 
icome  has  not  been  equal  to  the  expenditure  ;  hence  a  large 
i  accumulated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two  deficits — that 
ind  previous  years,  which  was  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills 
ring  1889  and  1890;  and  the  deficit  accumulated  during  the 
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period  fmbsequent  to  that  date*     The  credit   ur  ddwt   Wi 
Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  for  each  year  since  E  870  was  as  t 
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1870 
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Deficiency. 
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f>.  470,5*) 
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*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


f  Twelve  months  ended  30th  Judv. 


The  transactions  in  connection  with  the  Consolidated  I 
Fund  and  the  accumulated  actual  deficiency  for  the  year  emit 
June,  1897,  were  as  follow  : — 


Grout    Revenue  collected 
during  1808-7— 

Taxation  ,.-,..„.. I  t, 458,074 
Lund  If  ft  on  iu  .  . . . .  j  1,058,4*1 
tttrcipt-j  fs.tr  tar  vice* 

rendered 4,500,70(1 

General  msttx-HaneouMj 

receipt*    .    |     275,700 


ToUl  Revenue 
A rivan cm  repaid 


Debit  llslance— 

Treasury  Bills  current 
Huh  Credit  RbJaik*. 

Actual  ricArleffey   on   the 
80th  June,  1H0T    . 


ToUl... 


9,41)0,01 


:>,3rcU3e 


*        I  11,834,830 


Amount  of  AccimniiiUd 
Dclirfc-ncy  ►*  the  « '»». 
hutidattfd  Revenue  Fund  i 
on  »ith  June,  1808— 
Tre&Hu  ry  HULs  current 
on  *»t  h  J  urn-.  1808.     1 

I    L-h    (    Ml.'     ,      '.:    > 
on  30th  .tune,  Is**,. 
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Pay ni ruts  during  1398-7— 
For  servicer  of  It&Ml 

end  previous  >cer*|       3D,MI 
For  service*  of  1*98-:,  O^JW 


Total  pcnim-nt* 
Advance*  made 


Total 
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both  here  and  in  aubaeqtietit  pafra,  are  tn  b*  taken  a*  i 
and  ex  pei     ture  freed  from  the  t  ran  Miction*  jttit  Mr— 
The  net  ^  xpemliturefor  years  <  <»rrespofwhng  with  _ 
statement  ;<,  giv,m  in  the  frobMned  table,  it  beifi? 
<>»».«*•       |  on  tt  caali  basia^th&t  k,  that  each  w 

that  year.     The  term  iwhI  In  the  table.  •*_ 
*e*t  urrrnt  year/*  mnxt  nut  l*e  taken  in  a  literal 

four  jr'  *  owing  the  last  decade  has  the  revmnm  ralBcul 
tiire.  k«  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  ex 
brio—  the  revenue    for   tlie   correspoticting  j 

ble:— 
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*  Six  months  ended  80th  June. 


t  Twelve  month*  ended  30th  June 


From  1872  to  1877 — years  notorious  for  the  wholesale  alien 
the  public  estate — the  yearly  income  was  considerably  in  excel 
annual  payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  ureal 
excess  payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  sobM 
the  surpluses  of  1881  and  1882  considerably  augmented **H 
After  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  large  withdraw 
ally  made,  and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  ♦*""" 
Since  that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  accumulate 
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Sources  0*  Revenue. 

)  Revenue  is  classified  under  four  heads — Taxation,  Land  Revenue, 

pts  for  Services  Rendered  (such  as  revenue  from  railways,  tram- 
water  supply,  sewerage,  posts,  telegraphs,  and  fees  of  various 

);  and  General  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  The  net  revenue  falling 
each  of  these  four  heads,  during  1880  and  subsequent  years,  is 

1  below  : — 


Net  Rereirao  from — 


Taxation. 


TotaL 


Per  In- 
habitant. 


Land  Revenue. 


TotaL 


Per  In- 
habitant. 


Receipts  for 
Services  rendered. 


Total. 


I    Perln- 
,  habitant. 


General  Miscel- 
laneous Receipts. 


TotaL 


Per  In- 
habitant. 


£ 
1,379,086 
1,739,494 
1,861,668 
1,851,787 
2,100,713 
2,206,429 
2,552,606 
2,583,486 
2,626,097 
2,635,002 
2,704,013 
2,875,028 
8,345,265 
2,777,84* 
2,688,698 
1,288,781 
2,493,622 
2,396,412 


£   8.    d. 

1  17  10 

2  5  6 
2  6  8 
2  4  2 
2  7  7 
2  7  7 
2  12  8 
2  11  5 
2  10  8 
2  9  5 
2  9  1 
2  10  3 
2  16  8 
2  5  11 
2  3  5 
10  7 
1  19  0 
1  16  11 


£ 

1,605,327 
2,724,841 
2,797,470 
1,498,677 
1,579,021 
1,769,616 
1,643,968 
2,312,972 
2,210,638 
2,050,425 
2,158,645 
2,117,003 
2,066,664 
2,116,185 
2,078,751 
1,037,683 
1,976,240 
1,898,835 


£   a.    d. 

2  4    1 

3  11  3 
3  10  1 
1  15  8 
1  16  9 
1  18    2 

1  11  10 

2  6  0 
2  2  8 
1  18  5 
1  19  2 
1  17  0 
1  14  10 
1  14  11 
1  13    7 

0  16    7 

1  10  11 
19    3 


£ 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

1,686,635 

2  8  6 

236,362 

1,980,332 

2  10  6 

157,037 

2,347,623 

2  18  9 

211,830 

2,649,687 

3  3  3 

231,620 

2,910,275 

3  5  11 

246,770 

3,128,815 

3  7  6 

275,091 

3,040,692 

3  2  10 

231,059 

3,201,768 

3  3  9 

278,729 

3,001,381 

3  9  7 

276,068 

3,866,137 

3  12  0 

324,166 

4,121,008 

3  14  10 

321,995 

4,542,432 

3  19  6 

238,317 

4,627,867 

8  16  7 

244,871 

4,361,017 

3  12  0 

245,204 

4,236,631 

3  8  6 

296,668 

1,989,248 

1  11  10 

1C2.803 

4,209,219 

3  7  4 

305,697 

4,558,626 

3  10  4 

253,623 

£  8.    d. 

0  6    0 

0  4    1 

0  5    4 

0  5    6 

0  6    7 

0  5  11 

0  4  10 

0  5    7 

0  5    4 

0  6    1 

0  5  10 

0  4    2 

0  4    2 

0  4    1 

0  4  10 

0  2    7 

0  4    9 

0  3  11 


*  Six  month*  ended  30th  June. 


f  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


Taxation. 

toms  and  Excise  duties,  License  fees,  Land  and  Income  taxes,  and 
i  duties  represent  the  various  forms  of  taxation  in  force  in  the 
' ;  and  if  these  are  grouped  under  the  generally  accepted  classes  of 
ct  and  direct  taxes,  it  will  be  found  that  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
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and  License  fees  comprise  the  indirect  taxation,  while  the  Landud 
Income  taxes  and  the  Stamp  duties  come  under  the  latter  head  Below 
will  be  found  a  statement  snowing  the  revenue  derived  from  each  awn 
of  taxation  during  1895-97.     No  Land  tax  was  collected  in  1895-6. 

Head  of  Revenue.  *1896.  flW*  tlS97. 
Indirect  Taxation — 

Customs :—  £                    £  £ 
Import  Duties  : — 

Spirits,  wine,  ale,  and  beer 347,370  728,998  748,612 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 

opium  130,090  262,834  273,955 

Sugar  and  molasses  67,662  174,707  126,869 

Grain  and  pulse      26,387  43,581         

Other  specific  duties 194,254  392,061  124,069 

A  divUorem  duties 192,350  212,222  4 

Miscellaneous  collections     5,076  10,816  7,186 


Total,  Customs 963,189  1,825,219  1,280,715 

Excise  : —  ■ —      

Ale,  beer,  and  porter  60,414  125,475  130,777 

Duty    on    tobacco,    cigars,    and 

cigarettes    63,372  138,100  139,799 

Other  5,367  8,251  6,561 


Total,  Excise 129,153  271,826  277,137 

Licenses  : —  • 

To  retail  fermented  and  spirituous 

liquors 67,693  96,157  94,546 

Other 14,669  26,952  26,993 


Total,  Licenses 82,362         123,109        12L539 


Direst  Taxation — 

Income  Tax    27,658       305,316 

Land  Tax    141.022 


Stamp  Duties  : — 
Impressed  and  adhesive  stamps... 
Probate,  administration,  and  set- 
tlement duty  

Other   


Total,  Stamp  Duties.. 

Gross  Revenue  from  Taxation 
Refunds  


446,338 

53,217 

112,240 

121/278 

56,801 
37,563 

136,060 
70,004 

143,43 
67.639 

147,581 

318,304 

2,566,116 
72,494 

332,345 

1,322,285 
33,504 

2,458,074 
61,682 

Net  Revenue  from  Taxation  1,288,781      2,493,622     2,396,412 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June.  f  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


The  Customs  tariff  has  undergone  considerable  change  since  1871, 
no  less  than   live  principal  Acts  and  three  important  amending  il 
dealing   with   the  tariff  have  been  passed  during    the  interval. 
Customs  Duties  Act  of  1895,  assented  to  on  the  12th  December, 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  hitherto  in  force, 
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The  revenue  from  licenses  exhibits  little  variation  from  year  lo 
The  amount  received  during  the  year  ended  3Uth  June,  1897,  distn 
under  the.  principal  heads,  WM  as  follows:- — 


LtCIMIW*. 


Auctioneer* 

Hawker*  and  j 

Pawnbroker!) 

Guupowd+r  Act 

Sal*  of  tobacco  an  J  eigan 

Other 

Total 


_.. 


Amount. 
£ 
Wholesale   spirit    ileal  on    and 

brewers    ,  MM 

To  retail  fermented  and  tftrft- 

aoni  liquate . .     ?*4,G40 

To  retail  Odfaotel  wine,  aider, 

and  perry    ^ . ,.•».»„,.     1 ,700 

Distillers  and    reetifiWa   >M,         100 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  6,833 

The  table  does  not  include  the  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to  t 
men,  fishing- boats,  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  Mines  Departn 

In  188G  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1880  was  amended,  the  altera 
being  the  abolition  of  the  1  per  cent,  general  rate,  and  the  adopt! 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  clas 
as  follows: — Where  the  value  of  the  estate  is  under  £5,000,  1  per  ■ 
£5,000  and  under  £12,500,  2  per  cent.;  £12,500  and  under  £2-" 
3  per  cent, ;  £25,000  and  under  £50,000,  4  )>er  cent.  ;  over  £50,C 
per  cent.  During  1893  an  amendment  was  inserted  providing  f< 
exclusion  from  duty  of  estates  valued  at  £200  gross  and  under  that 
The  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  a 
composition  duty  on  bank  notes  from  2  to  2k  per  cent,  on  aH 
issued  within  the  colony.  As  the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  Nofl 
1895,  the  composition  charged  since  that  date  has  been  at  thecal 

As  already  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Customs  duties  hMm 
force  were  abolished  as  from  the  1st  January,  1896,  duties  on  itiflf 
and  narcotics  being  alone  permanently  retained.  To  meet  ^  ^ 
thus  given  up,  taxes  on  land  and  incomes  were  sanction* 
ment.     The  land  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  on  Um 
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',  with  an  exemption  of  £240  on  all  estates,  and  a  special  exemption 
rvour  of  municipal  corporations  and  religious,  educational,  and 
•  institutions  of  a  like  character.  Where  land  is  mortgaged  the 
r  is  also  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  tax  a  sum  equal  to  6d.  in  the 

the  interest  paid  on  the  mortgage.  The  income  tax  is  levied  on 
icoines  earned  in  the  colony  hut  not  directly  derived  from  the 
rship,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land,  whether  improved  or  not,  and  is 
e  rate  of  6d.  in  the  £  on  all  incomes,  subject  to  a  general  exemption 
200.  The  total  amount  of  income  tax  collected  during  the  year 
ig  30th  June,  1897,  was  ,£305,310.  The  lirst  collections  under  the 
tax  were  made  in  October,  1896,  and  by  the  30th  June,  1897,  a 
>f  £U  1,02*2  had  been  collected. 

e  subjoined  table  gives  the  gross  and  net  amounts  of  taxation 
jted  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1897,  and  the  alterations  referred 

the  various  duties  may  be  traced  in  the  return  presented  : — 


Indirect. 


Direct. 


Custom*.  J  Excise. 


Licenses.!  Stamps. 

I  I  I 


I  Income 


Gross      J  I      Net 

Revenue  ^tund*    Avenue 


Tax. 


Land  Tax' 


from       i 
Taxation.) 


I 


from 
Taxation. 


1.225,440 

1.458,076  i 

1,552,706 

1,:46,857 

1,726,811 

1.7*tt,«*fi5 

2,"ll,tM7 
l,S8S,t*S 
1.HMU983 
1.**<(321 
2,}«3,ftB 
2.H7T.B90 
2.127,8*6 
2,'«*&,833 

1^25,2  i» 
L.28L7U 


1  ie.4fflj 

119,910 

204,420 

2Hl.:i7t 
3LV*7 
2Sti,]1fl8 

30,011:1 

?65*554 

SHM22 

131,15.1 

arr.iw 


£ 
112,107 
115.061 
116,932 
117,688 
120,028 
122.IW5 


102,503 
22s,  138 
214,975 
2>6,04!) 
25:1,51)4  I 


lV5tl3H       SMT.Vtt  I 


130,432 

120,*W 

133.154 
133,103 
i:-i:i, '.•«:« 
120,644 
lUfiTJ 
32.362 

U3,.1H1  '   SI  8,304 
I21.53U  '   332,315 


HIJ49 

41*1.65(1 

40CU*75 
3.26,778 
349,704 
311,7231 

21*7  J -W 
147.581 


27,658 
05,316 


141,022 


€ 
1,417,204 
1,770,848 
1. 1*03,413 
1,801.708 
2,152,855 
2,252,651 
2,61  J, 822 
2,664,548 
2,681,883 
2,677,160 
2,748,330 
2,016,344 
3,440,787 
2,834,506 
2,745,7011 
1,322,285 
2,566,116 
2.458,074 


1  * 

£ 

38,229 

1,370.065 

31,424 

1,730,424 

41,750 

1,861,663 

30,071 

1,851,737 

1  52.142 

2,100,713 

46,222 

2,206,420 

50,316 

2,552,506 

81,062 

2,583,486 

55,786 

2,626,007 

42,167 

2,635,002 

44.206 

2,704.043 

41,316 

2,875,028 

101.522 

3,345,265 

50.720 

2,777,846 

57,007 

2,0>8,C03 

33,504 

1,288,781 

72,404 

2,403,622 

61,662 

2,306,412 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


f  Twelve  month*  ended  30th  June. 


Land  Revenue. 
New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies  in  the  group, 
rhole  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands 
ireated  as  public  income.  The  proceeds  from  occupation,  being 
can  with  consistency  be  regarded  as  an  item  of  revenue ;  but  the 
ment  of  the  proceeds  of  auction,  conditional  purchase,  and  other 
98  of  sales  as  ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  grave  objection. 
te  revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  three  main 
i — (a)  auction  sales  and  other  forms  of  unconditional  sale  ;  (b) 
itional  sales  or  lands  disposed  of  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
5 ;  (<?)  rents  from  pastoral,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  occupation, 
first  two  sources  have  been  amalgamated  under  the  head  of  aliena- 
;  while  the  last  is  classed  as  occupation. 
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More  than  half  the  annual  receipts  from  land  ate  reodftll 
alienation,  as  will  be  men  from  the  following  table,  which  | 
detail  the  revenue  from  1895  to  3897  : — 

Bbjs  of  IWvenuf.  *  1MML 

ji/iVna/ioji. 

Sales,  etc.  :—  i'  £ 

Auction  tales .,.. 32,£4*2  W       • 

Other , ., .,.. 

Total , SB,373  «7,3Wi 

Conditional  Purchases j — 

Deposit*  a  n  d  im  pro  vemeats  - ■ ««..  1711  d  lH 

Instalments  and  interest lW*2t7  *  7  S!!3,S» 

Interest  (under  Act  of  1301)  ,  7 1  ,1)39  90,75a 

Balaueea... -         fc*Vttl  63,83* 

Homestead  Setecti         .....  It  3,386 

Total............ ............  ~&ilj5K  lt0W>t7ff    1 

Total,  Alienation  ......  873.084  1,137.03    P 

Occupat  ion . — 

Pastoral  :— 

Pastoral  leases 3,744  314,63* 

Conditionalleaees 64,544  155,501 

Oceupatioo  ]  iccnsas t ,923  19  • ,  -  1 1 

Homestead  leases......... ..........  .is-T'l  77,101) 

Annual  and  other  leases 7,256  53,277 

Quit  rents 323  ^     fill 

Total..... tm,z*\       imM 

Mining:--  —     — - 

Mineral  leases  ., , 2*7B5  11,(63 

Leases  of  auriferous  lands 4,115  t5*M        1 

Miners1  rights    .. 9,U64  10,SST 

Royalty  on  minerals  „ 3,153  !V_V1 

Other ......................  1,435  2,9  tU 

Total.. 21,502  _   49,150 

Total,  Occupation 144,783  ~  806,489     _J 

Miscellaneous  Land  Uectipts. 

Survey  fees 11,117  23,411 

Rents,  special  objects 6,595  16,780 

Timber  licenses,  royalty,  etc 3,430  6,631 

Other  9,343  26,802 

Total    31U&5  73,624 

Gross  Revenue  from  Lands 1,053.352  2,0177736     1, 

Refunds 15.669           41,496     _ 

Net  Revenue  from  Lands 77037^683  1 ,97&24< >     T, 

•  Six  months  ending  30th  June.         t  Twelve  months  ending  3Jih  June. 

The  annual  income  from  public  lands  has  varied  considerablj 
the  1861  Act  became  law.  In  1864  the  minimum  revenue  was  H 
the  gross  amount  received  being  only  £297,866,  equivalent  to  1- 
per  inhabitant  ;  while  in  1877,  the  year  of  maximum  revenue,  th 
receipts  amounted  to  £3,236,277,  or  £5  2s.  lid.  p*r 
Prior  to  the  pissing  of  the  1884  Act  the  whole  area  of 
was  available  for  free  selection,  including  the  areas  held  pi 
leases.     The  Act   mentioned,   however,   improved  the  con 
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mting  In!  ue  half  of  his  ru' 

ndil  iMiuil 

!     umiri    wKlcl 

iich  had  k  ,  with  in 

■ 
iunt,  including 

And  for  1  - 
made — only  £32, 

The 

snowknd 

I  for. 

■   derived  from  aliv  d  the 

i  1  B97,  ■■■•  - 


ration. 

Rev. 

I 

Pa*tor»l. 

1! 

front  l 

from  [jh-Ia. 

£ 

* 

£ 

* 

1,067 

2,72 

!S,93ti 

l'7,643 

1,65(5 

lo,705 

174.323 

i.O'Jl 

(1      14,9311 

1,870,4522 

1,.V 

041,521 

./;'K 

1  ,  ISO 

2j;i: 

S.G4S 

71,00] 

M75 

.  ,062 

M!' 

2,20(5, 

SN.0H2 

J.i  : 

. 

870  P&BUC  RMNi 

The  land  policy  of  the  eulony,  though  Iiir#eljr 
finance**,  will  be  more  properly  disuu>N  1  in  th<\  a. 
hag  with  land  sett lenient.  It  may  here  be  witfieiettt  to  mm* 
large  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Crown  hinds  during  tW  J 
preceding  1883  was  not  due  to  the  demand  crrated  hy  tlw  nrnMlf 
gress  of  settlement,  but  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  feat* 
the  two  prini-r,  i    settlers*—  the  pastoral  lenaitti  and  ti*  C 

selectora.  The  estate  of  the  country  was  Iwiti;*  parted  wtlli  wrth 
any  condition  a  an  to  improvement**  or  itettJeiaeiit  :  and  aa  t*#  & 
object  of  land  sales  was  not  no  much  to  uhiniti  rrvtuiue  aa  Ui  pttm 
settlement,  it  was  decided  to  srll  by  auction  only  u  limited  art*  (IflU 
acres)  during  any  one  year.     To  this  detr>niunati*  lie  i 

the  falling  offin  the  revene  '       he  head  of  wiJr*  for  1*^53  i 

subsequent  years,  / 

Receipts  ron  Ser^icks  RivSI>ieickd. 

Receipts  from  the  railways  and  *  am  ways,  vntor  supply  aivl  •** 
age,  and  post  and  telegraphs  eons  ite  the  bulk  e€  thm  r*wa*e  f* 
services,  the  balance  under  this  hc*v  being  made  up  chiefly  of  ismt 
fees  of  various  kinds. 

The  total  revenue  has  eonsilei;  increased   of  late  yean*  sal 

also  has  the  expenditure,  the  tig  *  shown  Wing  not  wholly  a*  in 
of  progress.     The  only  services  m  can  be  considered  a*  *tf« 

porting — that  is  to  say,  yielding  icient  revenue  to  co**r  w«i 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital  dent — are  the  railways,  tnu»*  &r». 
met ropoli tail  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  di*tri«-t  vi 
supply,  the  tirnt  mentioned  showing  a  surplus  for  th**  year  1>W  T  ■ 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years.  The  gross  receipts  received  under  the  h 
of  each  service  during  the  period  1895  to  1897,  were  as  follow  :— 

Service.  •1895.  tlMC  *l& 

£  £  £ 

Railways  1,310,793  2,866,012  3/« 

Tramways 144,180  290,515  381 

Post  and  Telegraphs — 

Postage 214,076  476,399  4« 

Electric  Telegraphs    75,705  148,548  13 

Telephones    16,926  29,955  Z 

Commission  on  money  orden*,  etc 10,179  21,766  2 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage — 

Metropolitan— Water  Supply  81,215  166,078  17 

Sewerage  43,432  £4,453  9 

Hunter  District  Wuter  Supply    11,342  19,845  i 

Public  school  fees    35,189  73,519  I 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees  25,710  66,259  1 

Mint  receipts   6,854  14,333  I 

Miscellaneous  services   41,206  97,108  H 


Gross  revenue  from  Services    2,016,809       4,354,790 

Refunds 27,561  55,571 

Net  revenue  from  Services    1,969,248       4,299,21 

♦  Six  months  ended  30th  June.        t  Twelve  month*  ended  30th  Jtt 


% 


REVENUE  FROM  SERVICES. 


8;i 


ie  grows  revenue  derived  annually  from  each  of  the  principal  services, 
the  net  revenue  from  all  sources,  from  1880  to  1897,  were  as 
w : — 


i 

i 

Water     1                  | 

1 

1 
Railways    '  Post  and 

8«W?>'                       .       Gross 
fl*~2«™        other          Revenue 
,m!£J!£?     Senices.  1        from 
K?.'                   1     Services. 

Net  Revenue 

ar. 

and         |     Tele- 
Tnuuways.       graphs. 

Refunds.  .        from 
Senices. 

1 

1                     Himtor}    p                   1 

i 
; 

£ 

£ 

! 
£      |        £      j          £ 

£ 

£ 

80 

1,189,564 

286,134 

1  118,384  1  1,594,082 

8,447 

1,585,635 

81 

1,459,684 

330,414  1     154,977  \  1,945,075 

14,743 

1,930,332 

82 

1,828,094 

358,525       11 76,460  j  2,363,085 

15,462 

2,347,623 

83 

2,081,128 

403,794       |  181,810  |  2,666,732 

17,045 

2,649,687 

84 

2,302,013 

442,964  '     |  197,666  ;  2,942,643 

32,368 

2,910,275 

85 

2,492,691  j  472,564 

1203,208  I3.16S, 463 

39,648 

3,128,815 

86 

2,389,062    486,210 

1214,075    3,089,347 

42,655     3,046,692 

87 

2,510,335  '  524,298 

I  211,273  i  3,245,906 

44,138     3,201,768 

88 

2,759,280  1  562,909      90,089  |  242,415  !  3,654,693 

53,312 

3,601,381 

89 

2,875,135    597,968 

147,071    301,573    3,921,767 

55,630 

3,866,137 

90 

3,013,921  1629,894 

232,519  i  293,081    4,169,415 

48,407 

4,121,008 

91 

3,439,283  '  648,553 

245,821  '  266,197  j  4,599,854 

57,422 

4,542,432 

92 

3,416,496  1  650,635 

255,641  ,  263,113  ,  4,585,885 

58,018    4,527,867 

93 

3,253,272  1  643,849 

275,954  !  238,867    4,411,942 

50,925 

4,361,017 

94 

3,146,720    626,864 

275,835    233,416  j  4,284,835 

48,204 

4,286,631 

95 

1,454,973  1  316,888 

135,989    108,959    2,010.809 

27,561 

1,989,248 

96 

3,156,527    676,668 

270,376  '  251,219    4,354,790 

55,571 

4,299,219 

97 

3,367,552 

706,120 

281,511  !  244,523    4,599,706 

1 

41,080 

4,558,626 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June,    f  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


e  net  revenue  just  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhabi- 
for  the  same  years,  which  will  be  found  on  page  863.  The 
ae  derived  by  the  Government  of  the  country  from  services  has, 
little  interruption,  been  steadily  increasing  ;  this,  however,  is  only 
would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is 
kctory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  income;  compared  with  the 
lation  has  also  been  fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1892 
;  accounted  for  by  the  general  depression.  It  will  be  seen  from 
able  on  page  863  that  the  rate  per  head  in  1896-7  was  £3  10s.  4d. ; 
18Q,  £3  2s.  lOd;  and  in  1880,  £2  3s.  Gd.  The  increase  in  the 
n  from  services  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  construction 
dlwaya,  from  which  .three-fourths  of  such  revenue  are  derived. 
>ared  with  the  population,  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
y  is  enormous  ;  but  as  much  of  this  production  is  due  to  the 
ness  of  the  territory,  and  not  directly  to  the  labours  of  those  who 
yy  it,  its  value  will,  under  present  conditions,  cease  to  increase  at 
ime  rate  as  does  the  population  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  revenue 
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from  services  naturally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  production,  I 
per  inhabitant  will  no;  only  cease  to  increase,  but  will  ultimately 

With  the  exception  of  84|  miles  of  private  railway*,  and  f 
private  tramways,  the  service*   under  time   head*  ar 
administration.     According  to  a  statement  in    the    Audit 
Report  for  1891,  the  Railway  service  yielded  a  small  net 
all  expenses  had  been  met,  iu  1881  and  1882.     Since  Clio* 
net  revenue  did  not  equal  the  innresi  payable  until   iJm- 
when   a  surplus  of  £27,127  mt-r   irotkng  expense* 
secured. 

It  will  be  noticeable  that  during  IBM -7  the  revenue  from  bath  mr 
increased;  but  aa  the  expenditure  ah*o  shows  an  incrrw,  thr 
to  the  country  was  »>nt  an  mutt  m  the  figure*  would  ftp)** 
show.     The  tramway*  inly  I'W  per  cent;  in  \&f 

1893  the  net  profit  eq, jq  o'io  »nd  5T>!  per  cent,  respectively ,  i 

in  1804  it  declined  to  4-07  per  cent,,  and  for  the  year  emled  J 
1897t  a  further  decline  to  3  98  was  experienced.  The  quevtiflnill 
way  and  l  nun  way  earnings  and  expenditure  are  dealt  with  at  k 
in  the  chapter  on  internal  communication. 

The  collections  under  the  hm$  of  water  supply  and  wwrfng* 
the  returns  of  the  Boards  operating  in  the  metropolitan  are*  \ 
Hunter  River  district.  These  Bnards  form  part  of 
■unit  scheme,  and  it  is  an  open  qfMttOll  whether  the 
expenditure  connected  with  them  should  be  included  in  the  p- 
account.  The  loans  from  which  the  works  have  been  cotutn 
however,  form  part  of  the  public  debt  ;  and  the  interest  pavaV 
iherefore,  rightly  included  as  an  item  of  tlie  general  accounts. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  was  established  in  1888,  and  the  H 
District  Board  in  1892.  The  operations  of  the  Boards  are  more 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  local  government. 

The  receipts  from  the  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Money  Order  j^e 
have  increased  year  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  expenditure. 
total  receipts  for  the  year  ended  December,  1896,  according  t 
Departmental  returns,  were  £833,941  ;  and  the  expenditure 
£872,471,  showing  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £3: 
If  to  this  be  added  £32,182,  the  interest  payable  on  the  cc 
buildings,  and  £35,579,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  constructi 
telegraph  lines,  the  total  loss  during  1896  will  be  found  to  ai 
to  £106,291. 

These  services  are,  as  far  as  possible,  conducted  on  coma 
principles  ;  nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  ex  tea 
facilities  of  both  the  post  and  the  telegraph  to  every  part  of  the< 
has  led  to  an  expenditure  which  has  in  each  year  been  in  excess  < 
receipts.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  principle  of  affording  the  I 
of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  to  every  district  in  New! 
Wales  would  be  adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimata 
become  self-supporting. 


efnjge  in* 

retandi 

local  *o 

receipt* 
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balance  of  the  revenue  collected  under  the  head  of  services 
of  fees  of  office,  public  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues, 
er  items.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  services,  however,  is 
nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  nearly  every 
.r  exceeds  the  receipts.  The  gross  amount  received  under  each 
iring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1897,  was  : — 

£ 

Fees  of  office 95,965 

Public  school  fees    74,406 

Pilotage  and  harbour  dues 57,141 

Other  fees 17,011 

Total £244,523 


General  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

terns  which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  under  one  of  the  three  great 
are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  General  Miscellaneous 
s,"  the  chief  of  which  are  "  Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"  "  Fines  and 
res,"  "Balances,  transfers,  and  repayments,"  and  similar  accounts, 
oss  amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heads,  and  the 
id  net  revenue  received  under  the  general  head,  for  1880  and 
lent  years,  were  as  shown  below  : — 


Rent* 

of  LlLllll. 


Fine*  i«nd 
Forfeiture 


ui.!h.t 

Misrclifcne 


Revenue 
from 

llUceiWne- 


Refund*. 


Net 
Revenue 

from 

Ocnanl 

Hltrellam  - 

HeocipU. 


£ 
37,337 
53,785 

55,476 
45,781 
53,185 
51,258 
50,502 
51,005 
64,073 
66,825 
55,652 
7o.iii:( 
98,279 
88,337 
81,364 
42,383 
89.864 
92J49 


£ 
12,371  ! 
14,416 
17,072  ' 

21,344 

22,007  , 
20,155  1 
18,355  i 
18,025 
15,378  I 

i5tmn  I 

\\t.rr-\- 
18,708 
17,774 
13,63:} 
7,415 
J8,fl29 
15,743 


£ 

55,04* 
HI,  588 
«otr..s« 
64,686 
48,477 
68,660 
60,180 
61,427 
53,016 

68,090 
44,481 
36,  ,102 
54,669 
87,362 
35,743 
100,512 
45ji.'iS 


£ 

141,662 

831,262 

96,711 
125,567 
145,744 
147,877 

117,026 
I62,4S8 
146,389 
137,400 
194,241 

11S>.M> 

97,881 
93,179 

121,140 

80,582 

UMi,S92 

121,660 


£ 
246,418 
171,051 
229,845 
256,832 
21  ft.  7511 
289,802 
247,863 
393,960 
381.503 
330,442  I 
333,791 
253,851 
251,370 
253,959 
303,525 
166.123 
315,297 
275,790 


£ 

10,050 

14,014 

18,015 

24,212 

21,980 

14,111 

16,204 

14,631 

5.435 

6,276 

11,796 

15,034 

6.499 

8,755 

6,857 

3,320 

9,600 

22,167 


£ 
236,362 

157(037 
211,880 
231,620 
2411,770 
275,691 
231,659 
278,729 
276,068 
324,166 
321,995 
288,8)7 
244,871 
245/204 
296,668 
162,803 
305,697 
253,623 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June,    t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 
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Heads  of  EsPEKDirutt. 


The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  mum  im\ 
heads  for  each  financial  year  since  i68(X  Tbe  amounts  giwiW 
as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  862,  are  exclusive  of  tnuMtctknu 
"  Adranees  made,"  whicbj  as  meni  ioned   previously,  ore  not  tt 

expenditure  in  the  proper  sen^e  of  the  term  : — 


Net  Expend! tare  to— 

1 

Water 

Ye*r. 

Ruilwnj* 
mid 

SU|J1<1VA1»1 

Post  and  i  Bflwsraiet 

IlLBtfUC- 

InXrrmitm 

,08hw 

Telegraphs 

(FwlMtMtAlUl 

rmuaMx 

Sn*t-  • 

£                    £ 

£              £ 

£ 

£ 

1KS0 

7W,m&  ,  387  J 47 

400,740 

885,004 

a»19ii.MS 

2 

1B81 

731UM     4IW.473 

......       687,578 

865.039 

»18J9i 

1 

1882 

1,016, 803 

42^,t»:jo 

......       893,701 

700,393 

H2UJ4:* 

« 

IMS 

1,432,808 

44ft,013 

7#7,06S 

4,06*441 

i 

1$£4 

1,55^055 

525.MI  » 



827,2«     1,012,32s 

4,3UA,ti£> 

( 

1*V> 

1,639,817 

iin7,0fW) 

„    , 

7ii*J.rrf«>     !,:M'j,tiS4     4.0*2^84 

inm 

1,070,170 

881,068 

751,021   i. 349,87»  4jmjm\  1 

1HS7 

1,608,794 

813,384 

[728,835 

IjfOBLfffT  i  4.34 

1883 

l,7Sl.s7i; 

593,437 

WM 

1.7tr2.50fti  3.713.831'     1 

1181 

1,766/17* 

804,370 

80,168 

707,*21l 

1,740.374  '  4JS2JM7  !  1 

1890 

2,013,451 

G25.015 

61,982 

737,81© 

1,857  ,$ffi    *M).3Jt->     1 

1901 

2,325,712 

689,800 

84,488 

770.M13 

US74,816     4.360,41!)    1* 

1802 

2,120,177 

?S2,S2fl 

70,489 

853,543    1,710,006    4,43i 

itw;i 

1,808,200    751,443 

70,506 

ft&\530  ;  '2,440t3*2fi     3,4IM<, 

|S«M 

1,712,518 

733.WJ 

75,126 

738.410  1  2,256,256 

3,901  JM 

IMI.-i 

064,013 

385,176 

301,339     1,133,588 

2.Q30.5J4 

+1896 

1,848,740 

720,557 

74.S*>S>    7*3.199 

2,262,907 

3,851 

+1897 

1,800,027  '  700,903, 

80»5OS    707,11! 

J 

2,367,881 

■.!>. 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twehe  month*  ended  30tb  Junt 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  service 
has,  generally  speaking,  increased  :  the  revenue  has  likewise 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  the  relative  pc 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  t»i< 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expe 
the  amount  paid  for  redemptions,  which  in  point  of  volume 
portant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  tjie  manage!!* 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  divkk 
included  under  the  head  of  "Other  Services."  The  falling 0 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  was  due  to  the  non-indmk 
sum  of  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  September  of  that  M 
advice  of  this  was  received  by  the  Treasury  too  late  to  MH 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  cj 
1893  was  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased.     • 
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Expenses  op  General  Government. 

figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  it  will 
1  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  services 
—that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  the  tramways,  the 
ply,  and  other  departments — is  included  in  the  general  revenue, 
most  a  matter  of  necessity  so  long  as  the  expenditure  includes 
n  the  public  debt  incurred  to  promote  these  services.  As  a 
ice  of  this  system,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  services 

0  is  also  included  in  the  expenditure.  The  figures  given  on 
do  not  admit  of  a  ready  distinction  being  made  between  these 

of  expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right 
iding  of  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statement  has  been 
It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  under 
ings — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including 
n  capital  liability  of  services  connected  therewith  ;  and  expen- 

1  services  practically  outside  the  administration  of  general 
nt,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
rater  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability 

the  services  enumerated.  The  figures  for  the  period  from  1887 
md  the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — , 

Net  Expenditure. 


On  General  Government. 


I    On  Services  practically  outside  General 
Government 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


£ 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

6,012,200 

5  19  8 

2,977,627 

2  19  4 

5,293,763 

5  2  3 

3,198,203 

3  19 

5,735,473 

5  7  7 

3,265,971 

3  1  3 

5,616,824 

5  1  11 

3,597,845 

3  5  4 

6,113,186 

5  6  11 

3,952,420 

3  9  1 

6,267,810 

5  6  1 

3,663,601 

3  2  0 

6,003,848 

4  19  3 

3,927,810 

3  4  10 

5,548,131 

4  9  8 

3,630,575 

2  18  8 

3,046,342 

2  8  8 

1,797,957 

1  8  3 

5,863,385 

4  11  9 

3,659,672 

2  17  3 

5,412,400 

4  3  5 

3,728,225 

2  17  6 

•  Six  months  ended  80th  June. 


t  Twelre  months  ended  80th  June. 
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tor  th^  hasding  of  the  exp 

eluded  civil,  military ,  and  iture,  and  tie 

si  ml    telegraph   SAl  h  public  work 

strueted  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  also  thi 
proceeds  of  loans  have  beei  defray  Un 

adit  lira  per  head  Df  population  on  account  I  I 
service*,  vis.,  postal  and   ti  lucationa),  and  eil 

importance,  has  cither  been  stationary  or  dedinin 

The  genera]  tendency  in  progn  mm  unities  h  far 

government  per  inhabitant  bo  decline   as    population  increases; 
operation  of  tt  -  traceable  in  the  i':_  Dona 

d  embraced  in  the  statement,  the 
between  £4  9s,  -vd.  and  £5  19a.  Bd.,  the  years  with  the  least 
per  inhabitant  being  1894,  1896,  and   1897,  ai 

The  position  of   thi  as   the  construct*  r 

works  prevents  that  ii  the  expenses  of    _ 

which  is  so  desirable,  and  the  absence  of  a  law 
upon  the  districts  concerned  has  ited  the 

inn    upon  works  only  locally  important  and 

the  public  revenue. 


Special  Si  spense  Accoi 


The  Centennial  Park  and  the  General  Post  Office 
tion  Accounts  have  been  made  Special  Sunj. 

was  hist  operated  upon  during  1887,  and 

solidated    Revenue  Fund   Account  till    1*94,   when  it  was  pla 

suspend*  ;  ami  tin-  latter  was  opened  in  1890,  and 

sane  account  till  1892,  when  it  was  similarly  dealt  with. 

nial  Park  account  was  established  under  the  * 

of  1887,  ami  the  other  account  under  an  Act  passe* 

amended  in  1892.     The  first- mentioned  Act 

a  large  area  of  land  close  to  Sydney,  640  acres  of  wfaii 

apart  for  the  Centennial  Park,  and  the  residue  to   be 

Is  of  the  sale    used  in  reducing  the  incurred 

Park.     The  latter  Act  provided  for  the  lain  ^ 

the  widening  and  general  improvement  of  the  stn 
Post  Office*     The  balance  of  the  land  nol 
was  to  be  sold,  and  the  pn>  sales  set  against 

incurred  for  resumptions  and  alterat 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  subjoined  table  that   no 
effected   under  the  Centennial  Park  Account;    the   area 
disposal,  however,   was  prepared  for  subdivision  duri 
the  other  Account  a  portion  of  the  i 
which  occupies  a  very  choice  position,  is  being  held  pending 
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ible  time  for  disposal.  The  large  overdraft  to  each  account  was 
arily  met  from  the  trust  funds.  The  position  of  each  account  on 
;h  June,  1897,  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Centennial  Park 
Account. 

General  Post  Office  New  Street 
Resumption  Account. 

Payments. 

Receipts. 

Payments. 

1887 

£ 
20,285 

66,785 

56,913 

26,250 

27,561 

1,617 

£ 

£ 

1888 

1889 

189* 
1891 
1892 
1893 

5,811 

24 

27,216 

102,523 

159,648 

177,730 

87,815 

29,947 

16,047 

132,929 

1894 

• 

•1895 

+1896 



24,961 

696 

fl8S7 

25 

224,372 

135,574 

604,837 

Dr.  Balance  £ 

Dr.  £469,263 

*  Six  months  ended  90th  June.       t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


Trust  Funds. 

Trust  Account  forms  a  very  important  division  of  the  public 
s,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  volume 
lmulated  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ts  are  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  finances  of 
ony.  To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Trust  Account,  the 
ng  table  has  been  compiled.  In  1871  the  amount  at  credit  was 
W0  ;  in  1881,  £1,671,183;  in  1891,  £4,997,055  ;  at  the  close  of 
£6,544,001  ;  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  the  very  large  amount  of 
,741 — an  increase  in  a  year  and  a   half  of  £1,113,740;    and 
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on  the  30th  June,   1897,  the  sum  of  £8  »  further 

£1,015,001  :— 


Yew. 

AiiiotttiE, 

Year. 

Amount. 

1*- 

*_* 

£ 

£ 

c 

1871 

213,:U<> 

1380 

IJWi.l'iM 

1$80 

V7MM 

1ST- 

321,768 

1881 

1,671,1*3 

1SW 

3,381.  Wtf 

1873 

472,437 

[,#64,§M 

i-»i 

4.W7.0W 

1874 

6^0,3*^ 

is^:e 

2*990,900 

IMt 

is;:, 

757,009 

18S4 

i*oa 

1*76 

So*,. ^71 

]  ss:. 

2,315,110 

iim 

6,544,001 

1877 

1,006,4-25 

1H86 

^,7^-2,486 

m 

,••> 

1878 

H90,284 

mi 

2,731,036 

Is'*, 

7*fl-< 

1838 

W,72!> 

\ 

"  172,050 

•1S07 

ac 

H  June. 

The  accounts  of  which  the  sum  t  '  £8,672,7 12  at  credit  at  lh*  on 
of  1897  is  the  aggregate,  are  of  **  miscellaneous  character,  thr  br 
being  the  Government  Sa^n  R^i  Accoant  of  £4,4  36,73?  ;  Uw  ikf 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  1  Valei,  £2,165,0' >  ilJ§sr 

Buperann nation  Account.  ;  the  Master  In  Equity j  Acerb* 

£362,888,  and  the  Railway  Dmn  Atvmim  of  £240f9t£  A  mm 
list  of  the  various  accounts  will  be  found  on  pag*  870.  Tfcc  I 
accounts  are  of  two  kinds — those  opened  with  the  Treasury  by  Af 
mental  arrangement  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Legislature,  and  voluntary  deposits  by  public  bodito  or  oompankl  I 
great  bulk  of  the  accounts  are  of  the  first  kind,  oatnpriftfjsg  £6,50$, 
or  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total;  the  voluntary  deposits  am 
to  £2,169,000,  the  items  making  up  the  total  being  the  deposit  o 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  of  £2,165,000  already  menti* 
and  the  account  of  the  William  Roberts  bequest,  amounting  to  £4 

The  existence  of  a  large  account  upon  which  the  Treasury  is  fr 
operate  has  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Revt»n 
times  past  ;  in  fact,  the  Trust  Funds  form  a  strong  reserve  on  whit 
Government  may  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  The  great  bulk  o 
funds  bears  interest,  whether  invested  or  not;  but  the  power  to  use 
funds  enables  the  Government  to  etfect  a  saving  of  interest,  as  si 
accommodation  from  the  banks  could  not  be  obtained  under 
favourable  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  thi 
existence  of  the  funds  has  been  a  strong  temptation  to  ejctrara| 
as  without  them  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  had  ta* 
excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  that  has  become  so  marked  ail 
of  public  financing  since  1885. 

As  will  be  seen  on  page   880,  a  sum  of  -£2,477,584  was  ash 
from  the  Trust  Funds  for  the   purpose  of  taking  up  Tr 
in  aid  of  Revenue,  while  the  advances  to  the  Special  Suspense 
were  £693,635.     Against  these  advances,  however,  must  * 
Credit  Balance  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  vix,  i 
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lie  trust  f  amis  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  coming  under 
provisions  of  the  Audit  Act,  and  subject  to  the  direct  operations  of 
Treasury  ;  and  those  not  subject  to  that  Act,  and  operated  upon  by 
officers  in  whose  names  they  stand.  Unlike  the  accounts  belonging 
he  first-named  class,  the  funds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act  do  not 
mically  form  part  of  the  public  account ;  nevertheless,  for  general 
renience  they  are  used  in  the  General  Banking  Account.  The  dis- 
tion  between  the  two  classes  of  accounts  lias  ljeen  maintained  in  the 
iwing  table,  which  also  shows  how  the  various  funds  stood  invested, 
the  amount  at  credit  on  the  30th  June,  1897  : — 


Fund. 


Amount 

at 
Credit. 


Distribution. 


Amount  |  Amount  unim  toted. 
Invested 1 

in  ^nf""1 0n  which  !  <>«  wnUh 
aJ„.tS.»—  I  Interest  j Interest  is 
Securities    is  ^     Lot  |lttid. 


Subject  to  Audit  Act. 


Service  Superannuation  Account  (48  Vic.  No.  24). 

c  Instruction  Endowment  Account   

i  Reward  Fund 

r  Superannuation  Fund 

Moneys  Account 


JC 
450,1ft) 

i95,nio 

1.501 

2,04:! 

282 

al  DepouU  Account—  j 

tovernwent  Savings  Hank  Aceount    !  4,480,737 

*vinjp»  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  DejKfcit  Account  2,1«5,000 
kflMrancu  Fund,  Real  Proj^rtv  Act  (20  Vic.  No.  0)     156,430 

tftitway  Construction  Store  Account  102,445 

taiWray  Stores  Account  I     240,082 

terpetual  Trustee Comitany  (Limited) 

fermanont  Trustee  Company  of  New  South  Wales 

(Limited) ' 

[unJripal  Council  of  Sydney  Sinking  Fund  (50  Vic. ' 

So.  13) ! 

r  Special  Deposits 


20,»IOO 
20,000 


25.507 
2.V  »,377 


£ 
1U3.S72 

£        1 
112,1110  I 

1 

£ 

""  1J4I 

1,5J»1 

2,««42 

282 

3,793,307 
1*40,000 

:::::: 

20,000 

f43,S70 
2,105,000  ' 

15,53m 
1112.445 
24O,0>:» 

20,0Ui » 

1 

0,500 

l!Mr07 

Total,  subject  to  Audit  Act 


••I 


8,066,608  !  4,523,63V     2,164,453 


224. 5>» 
50&.WK; 


Not  subject  to  Audit  Act. 

•av  Loan  Redemption  Fund  75,000 

•tooth  Wales  1,924  Mock  Redemption  Fund    13,204  . 

South  Wales  1,925  Stock  Redemption  Fund    14,817 

ury  Notes  Withdrawal  Account 1 10  I 

lal  Treasurer's— 

Ussier  in  Equity  Account  

'orator  of  Intestate  Estates  Account 

tester  In  Lunacy  Account  

tegiatrar  In  Bankruptcy  Account 

Tothonotery  Account 

Sefistrar  of  Probates  Account  


Total,  not  subject  to  Audit  Act. 


Grand  total  £  8,672,742  :  4,842,103    3,136,684 


362,83$ 

07,550 

59,5*8 

1,038 

2.228 

9,021 


600,044  I     318,554 


75,<rV> 

13.2"! 

14.H17 

1H» 

276,770 

86,118 
«!7,550 

41,7*4 

17,804 
1,038 

i),021 

2,228 

182,131 


105,3,50 
093,065 
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With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Trs 
fey  the  Savings  Bunk  of  New  South  Wale s,  a  general  rale  of  4  per 
was  allowed  to  31st  December,  1894,  on  nil  fund*  entitled  tii  mti 
On  the  1st  J  an  nary  t  1895,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  ornt,  c 
accounts  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates  could  not  be  nibrnJ  It 
terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had  expired. 

The  table  just  given  does  not,  however,  fully  illustrate  tile  w 
which  the  trust  funds  have  been  put ;  the  following  figure*  are  uetx 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  an  important  phaso  of  the  public  aero 
On  the  30th  June,  1897,  of  trust  funds  there  wen?  awaited  bj  - 


Debentures,  Stock,  and  Miscellaneous  Securities 2,SSCt,375 

Treasury  Bills   ,...„.,                      2(477.5&# 

Fixed  Deposits  in  Bunks ... . „, 450,000 

Advances  to  revenue  to  e  nub  to  General  Post  Office 
Ntiw   Street   Resumption  and  Centennial  Park 

Accounts  to  be  kept  in  suspense  . ..,....,..  099,935 

Advanced  to  General  Loan  Account  «.>,..,..  1,500,000 

Used  for  general  purposes ,.„.,  1,168,118 


Total. , £M72t«*£ 

Ah  bhown  in  a  foregoing  table,  no  interest  in  paid  on  ££9a, 
lielonging  to  trust  accounts  deposited  with  the  Treasury  ;  whils  on 
£4,860,959,  in  debenture  stock  and  Treasury  bills,  the  annual  payn 

is  jC  1 67,09*,  or  at  the  rate  of  £%  8s.  9d.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  accordin; 
the  rates  of  interest,  was  as  follows  : — 


Securities,  etc. 


Rate  of  Interest  per  cent,  per  annuo.. 


Tot 


£ 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue |  2,089,084 

Funded  Stock —  I 

Now  South  Wales,  4  per  cents 

New    South    Wales    Funded    Stock! 

(56  Vic,  No.  1)    

New    South    Wales    Funded    Stock! 

(58  Vic,  No.  14)   !       30,000 

New    South    Wales    Funded    Stock 

(59  Vic,  No.  6)    j     380,000 

New  South  Wales  1924  Stock   '       20,000 

1925      ,,       150,000 

Debentures    '     

Uninvested  hearing  interest 3,005,289 

Total  j  5,674,373 


£ 
388,500 

403,249 

1,147,260 


£  £ 

...       2,477 

403 

...      1,147 


224,400     9,700 , 
131,295 


2,294,704  j  9,71 
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is  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  to  place  at  fixed  deposit  the 
a  of  the  trust  funds  not  invested  and  held  in  excess  of  immediate 
ements ;  the  amount  so  deposited  was  £450,000,  viz.,  £300,000 
he  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  £150,000  with  the  City  Bank 
Iney.  According  to  the  rates  allowed,  the  amount  of  interest 
on   these  deposits  was   £8,250;  the  rates,   however  are   liable 

varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  working  account  of  the 
funds.  The  total  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Treasury 
\  the  year  ended  June,  1897,  on  fixed  deposits  and  other 
ments  was  £18,690,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  earned  by 
s  belonging  to  the  Trust  Account. 

trust  funds  under  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for   a 

of  two  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  un- 
d  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the 
lidated  Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt 

nevertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pays  in  all 
where  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.    The  amount  trans- 

to  the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  and  a  half 
Is  given  below  ;  the  figures  are  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot 
en,  but  this  is  by  no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year : — 


Tear. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

1887 

18,247 

1893 

15,194 

1888 

22,101 

1894 

12,659 

1889 

52,735 

•1895 

18,017 

1890 

20,607 

+1896 

35,276 

1891 

16,713 

+1897 

21,588 

1892 

13,767 

*  Six  mouths  ended  90th  June.         f  Twelve  month*  ended  90th  June. 


Loan  Appropriations. 

items  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised 
an  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
diture  chargeable  to  the  general  revenue;  a  separate  Act,  however, 
be  passed  before  the  money  so  appropriated  can  be  lawfully 
red.  There  is  a  further  restriction  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
er  from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
£  1888.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the 
bility  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
30,  except  those  connected  with  military  and  naval  defence  and 
lintenance  of  railways,  is  referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
bly  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  appointed  during 
it  Session  of  each  Parliament.     The  Committee  investigates  and 

3k 
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reports  to  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  by  resolution  declares  whether 
it  is  expedient  or  not  to  carry  out  the  proposed  work ;  and  if  tk 
declaration  is  in  the  affirmative,  a  Bill  embodying  such  resolution  hiitt 
be  passed  before  the  authorisation  is  absolute.  'Hie  Loan  Act  of  1897 
authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £1,988,152  for  services  shown  in  tb 
subjoined  table  : — 


Services. 


For  which 
no  provision  i« 

made  for 
Sinking  Fund. 


For  which 

provision  it 

made  for 


TobL 


Railways — 

Existing  Lines 

Construction  Branch  . 

Tramways — 

Existing  Lines 

Construction    


Harbours  and  Rivers 

Sewerage  Construction 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Government  Architect  

Roads  and  Bridges 


Department  of  Mines — 

Water   Supplies   for   Minor  Town- 


Accommodation  House,  JenolanCaves 
Agricultural  Colleges 


Department  of  Public  Instruction — 
Public  Schools  and  Sites 

Miscellaneous  Services — 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Military  Works 

Other  Services    


Total  for  Works.. 


300,000 
305,175 

20,000 
50,000 

361,550 

22,580 
142,250 
163,250 
137,600 


10,000 
3,900 


50,000 
50,000 


26,796 


58,460 
59,751 


5,000 


39,540 
5,100 


300,000 
303,175 

20.000 
50,000 

385,34* 

22,580 

142,150 

221,710 

197,351 


10,000 
3,900 
5,000 


1,616,305 


194,647 


To  meet  5  per  cent.  Debentures  due  1898 

'    Total  Loans  Authorised  during  1897 


It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a 
the  proposed  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.     This  principle  of 
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revenue  has  been  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services 
1  value  will  disappear  by  the  time  the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
t  they  were  constructed  falls  due. 

3  Loan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875  to  1897  are  given 
>  subjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  public 
1  being  distinguished  from  those  required  for  redemption  of  pre- 
loans : — 


Amount  authorised— 

Year. 

For  Public  Worki 
and  Services. 

For  Redemption 
of  Loans. 

Total. 

1875 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

2,236,000 
1,120,000 

2,236,000 

1877 
1878 

1,120,000 

1879 

7,352,768 
1,262,000 
8,807,500 

7,352,768 

1880 
1881 

1,262,000 
8,807,500 

1882 

1883 

1884 
1885 

2,000,000 
14,388,303 

2,000,000 
14,388,303 

1886 

3,115,393 

3,115,393 

1887 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

3,641,306 
4,366,696 
4,982,957 
4,000,000 
4,414,568 
839,806 
1,690,662 
1,555,200 
2,205,576 
1,810,952 

i,390,6(M) 

723,200 

2,038,800 

5,031,905 
5,089,896 
7,021,757 
4,000,000 
4,414,568 
879,806 
2,522,662 
2,532,600 
2,271,376 
1,988,152 

1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

40,000 
832,000 
977,400 

65,800 
177,200 

in  Appropriations  are  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
red  for  expenditure,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
ling  Parliamentary  sanction  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
i  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised,  and  the  last  statement  of  public 
nts  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  of  some  thirteen  millions  were 
rised,  the  bulk  of  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be  issued 


Loan  Account. 

9  Loan  account  was  not  established  until  1853,  although  the 
n  of  raising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as  1842. 
first  ten  loans  of  the  colony,  which  were  issued  under  Gazette 
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notices  for  immigration  purposes,  were  raised  on  the  security  erf  tb 
Land,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  Territorial  Revenue ;  but  only  £329,701 
was  redeemed  from  that  source,  the  balance  being  made  a  liability  o 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  as  such  eventually  included  in  the  Lou 
Account  under  the  head  of  Redemptions.  From  1853  to  1870  tb 
proceeds  of  loans  were  paid  into  and  formed  part  of  the  Consolidate 
Revenue  Fund ;  but  during  the  year  last  mentioned  a  differen 
principle  was  introduced,  and  a  separate  account  was  opened  apart  front 
Revenue  for  each  loan  floated,  while  the  amount  then  at  credit  of  th« 
old  loans  continued  to  be  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Revenw 
Account  until  1891,  when  the  account  was  finally  closed.  Thesysten 
of  separate  Loan  Accounts  continued  for  about  nine  years ;  but  ifl 
1879,  under  authority  of  the  Loan  Fund  Amalgamation  Act,  the  nine 
separate  Loan  Funds  then  existing  were  merged  into  one  "General 
Loan  Account,"  into  which  also  the  proceeds  of  all  loans  tbereafoei 
raised  were  to  be  paid.  The  present  system  is  open  to  technical  objec- 
tion, as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money  on  services  for  which  no 
loan  has  been  raised ;  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  saving  interest,  ani 
rendering  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when  the  Treasury  has  larfl 
sums  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  loans  raised  from  the  co» 
mencement  of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  and  thi 
proceeds  available  for  expenditure : — 

Treasury  Bills,  Debentures,  Inscribed  and  Funded  Stock 

sold  from  1842  to  30th  June,  1897  £76,240,078 

Discount,  bonus,  and  charges    2,836,761 


Net  amount  realised £73,403,317 

Add  net  amount  transferred  from  Consolidated  Revenue  to 

make  good  amount  short-raised  128,007 

Add  amount  advanced  from  Consolidated  Revenue 1,500,000 


Less  proceeds  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Account  ... 

Sewerage  Works  taken  over  from  Municipal  Councils,  Ash- 
field  and  North  Sydney  


Sum  available  for  expenditure  £74,30tyW 

The  use  to  which  the  sum  just  stated  was  put  is  shown  in  the  I 
ing  table.     It  will  be  observed  that  a  sum  of  £12,595,130  for  i 
of  loans  is  included  in  the  total ;  this  amount  was  not>  of  coon 
item  of  expenditure,  but  its  inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  acco«i 
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the  total  of  £74,300,691,  in  which  the  original  loans  as  well  as  the 
redemption  loans  were  included  : — 

Expended  on—  £ 

Bailways    38,412,306 

Tramways 1,801,493 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones    935,396 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 7,786,584 

Wharves 1,479,766 

Docks 319,951 

Harbours  and  Rivers 2,260,220 

Public  Buildings   2,609,774 

Roads  and  Bridges   989,573 

Fortifications  and  Military  Works  1,242,006 

Immigration  194,430 

Public  Instruction — School  Buildings,  etc 403,820 

Works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation 49,855 

£58,545,174 
Redemptions — 

Loans  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  New  Loans...  £11,395,130 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  paid  off. . .  1 ,200,000 

12,595,130 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current    2,477,584 

Credit  Balance  of  Loan  Account  on  30th  June,  1896   682,803 

•■■  ■■  Total  (as  shown  on  previous  page) £74,3(0,691 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  amount  of  £58,545,174  shown 
in  the  above  statement,  £50,795,496,  or  87  per  cent.,  has  been  exj>ended 
on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or  capable  of  yielding  revenue 
towards  meeting  the  charges  for  interest  Besides  the  sum  just  referred 
to,  £6,263,387  has  been  spent  on  other  works  of  a  permanent  nature, 
Bach  as  roads  and  bridges,  improvements  to  harbours  and  rivers,  light- 
houses, schools,  and  public  buildings,  which,  though  not  directly  pro- 
ductive, have  been  undertaken  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  colony,  and  for  facilitating  settlement.  The  balance  of 
£58,545,174,  viz.,  £1,486,291,  has  been  expended  on  unproductive  ser- 
vices, the  items  being  .£1,242,006  for  fortifications  and  military  works, 
£49,855  for  public  works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation,  and 
£194,430  for  the  promotion  of  immigration.  The  figures  last  given 
represent  the  expenditure  on  i  111  migration  under  responsible  govern- 
ment, prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was  expended  on  this 
service,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £919,163  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration. 
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The  loan  expenditure  on  account  of  the  various  i 

181)6  was  as  follows  ; — 


Bead  of  Service. 


Railways    .,..,.,...,.,.. 

Tramways .> , ........... 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 
Water  Hupply  and  Sewerage— 
Water  Supply — 

Metropolitan    ,♦»♦,... 

Hunter  District  „,.T 

Country  Towns  *nd  Mining  Tui 

ships .......... 

Sewerage— 

Metropolitan    , , ,  ...,.,.«,.. . 

Build  ings  and  Stores 

Country  Towns    

Water  Conservation  and  Irrigation  . 
Harbours  unci  Kiven  Navigation— - 
Wharfs,  including  resumption    . 

Docks............... 

Harbours 

Rivers, ................ 

Navigation 

Alteration  of  Dredge*   . .... 

Reclamation  Works  ..,...,.,.. 

Roads  and  Bridges 

Fortification!  and  Military  Works,  and 
Naval  Station,  Sidney  Harbour  . 
Public  WorkiT  Build ing*.  Ac— 

Charitable  Institution*. . 

Administration  of  Justice  ........ 

Educational . . ........ ... 

Public  f  Detraction,  School    Build- 
ing*, &c 

Othi;r  Public  Buildings  and  Works, 
Purchase  of  SiUs  and  Erection  of  Build- 
ings for  Local  Land  Boards  and 

Survey  iJiHces    ......... 

Forest  Reserve*,  for  thinning  out  and 

improving, T  <.,,.., . 
ComprriHatimi   For    cancellation    under 

Mining  Act  of  18®*     . . ,. i.. 

To  promote  settlement   under   Crown 
Lands  Act  of  MM 


Leu  Repayment  to  Credit  of 
Votes,  Ac   .„, £ 


Municipal  Works  taken  over  by  the 
State  :  (the  expenditure  on  these 
Works  is  not  rightly  chargeable 
to  the  years  in  which  the  transfers 
were  made) 


Total    Expenditure  on    Pubtir 
Worlea,  &e...    ...  l 

Ixiiins  repaid  by  New  Loans  (Including 
Treasury  Bills) ....... 


Total 


«rti7fi 

155,955 


&3.S52 


turn 

uit22a 
l^aei 

mm 

a 

»,437 
45,974 


03,305 
51,797 

3,39© 

;■;'!  ,tm 
aa.oso 


1.915,133 
1,S53 


i.ei&NM 


10,000 


l.tt»,5an 

K>,300 


l.'M  .•«.-,. 


1^4. 


*!«. 


HMO 

93 .7« 
6,30* 


M.U7 


55,425 

IftUH 


140,908 

*  ttjstt 
47.01O 

100 


28,097 

48,979 

42,708 
4,077 
4,213 

2.000 
40,963 


i.x;-uv; 


1,330,040 


1, 330,040 
1,2$0,400 


2.  5*1.4  40 


£ 

£ 

235.2*5 

01  £f 

ml 

17.9N 
*,21i 

mSm 

MgM 

wjii 

WJ0? 
1AT 
M 

11,73* 

144,7*4 

4-  m 

M£f) 

«** 

44.&W 
1.5U1 

5B 

iCoii 

'^m 

11,024 

H,ll» 

11.229 
P.C73 
7,4410 

80,440 

KM 

100 
32,173 

i.wt 
7*,m 

13,*8» 

39,115 

4,191 

1 
* 


m 

XI 


I 
i 


i 

M 
ll 

« 
■ 


,«*»        14 


i 

n 


050,02s     i.fra,s*s     1.4* 


860,625 


lV-.m 


059,12S 
SSl.ftOu 


m-;,-  - 


t^mjM 


MVMM 

l.S?4.» 


** 


•  Half  year  ended  30th  June. 
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by  the  f  the  pro* 

r,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
was  for  the  construction  of  works  likely  to  be  revenue- 
iging,  or  for  8r  "ssary  for  the  proper  development 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  four  and  a  half 

upended  upon  railways, 
1 1*2  on  telegraphs  and  telephones, £574,77 7 
r  supply  for  th  ipolit&n  and  Hunter  Rivei 

rul  Mining  Townships,  £7 
untry  To 
n   and   Irrigation.      Por  the  pi  il    the 

the  colony,  w 
r  remaining,  an  amount  of  £6*4,009  hi 
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ttlement  under  the  Grown  Lands  Acts  in  fore«       It  must, 
-.s<nl  that  there  has  been  some  expenditure  on  works  and 
will   be  in  a  few  years  no  sub-. 

1   in   future   to  pay  for 
r  if  out  of  loans,  to  provide  for  their  oitii 
pay  in  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

high  ;  but  latterly,  as 

curable, 

ny  hounds  to  their  require- 

on   of  tl  Jiity 

I  the 
I  lavish  1 
was  tin  Tks 

:  until  the  growth  of  population 
on.     The  plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful 

ig  and  sparsely-set  r  >  not 

pay  1  s,  with  tl  [uence  that  the  intei 

on  will  pasB  away  before  I 
I      But  v 

1  be  bund  I  *  th** 

of  loans  has  been  well   ea  In 

eg,  as  the  suhaeqm  taking  a 

•during  works 
and 
hich 

*hhu:  value  of  the  public  estate. 


The  loan  expenditure,  exclusive  of  payments  *m  aecotin 
tions,  during  each  year  and  up  to  the  end  of  each  period  mm 

was  as  follows :— * 


During  each  jrear* 

At  Qia  tk*c  <rf  t*-h  ;w. 

Year. 

AjTlOUTlt 

Pet  inhfcliitint. 

AOtotgOL, 

Bl  '  *  ™  '■. 

£ 

£   ».  & 

£ 

£    *.    iL 

1880 

1, 668.63S 

2    5    8 

10.395,331 

21  IS    5 

1881 

2,397,368 

3    2    S 

18,792,719 

M 

1882 

2,832,759 

a  io  ]i 

31,025,478 

2fl  10    8 

1883 

3,265,711 

3  15  10 

24.891.1MI 

28  IS    0 

IS  VI 

ft  fl*7A  IflA 

i     i    2 

28,505,885 

51  11     t 

L8SC 

6 

:&  402,010 

:u   2  a 

188G 

8 

wxAjm 

M  12    5 

1887 

1 

58,l»t4!6 

:*7    s  $ 

1888 

% 

m         J 

40»20»,7& 

m  *  » 

1839 

i 

1 

41,734,622  i 

38  11    7 

1800 

2 

a 

44,n;i4,373 

3ft    9    0 

1801 

4 

i 

48.784,940 

41  17    3 

1892 

I 

0 

51,790,220 

49    ft    0 

J  803 

1 

i 

&%72&,aoG 

43  1H    4 

I  KIM 

1            ■ 

0 

&5.0HJII 

4.1  19  11 

•18A5 

7 

55,717.1*71 

43  18    « 

+1806 

] 

1 

r*<j,mcti*5D 

44     3  10 

+1897 

] 

0 

58,545,174 

44  12  10 

•  SI i.  mum  hi  uiidud  30th  Juno. 
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Previous  to  1875  the  loan  expenditure  on  works  was  moderate,  an 
calls  for  no  special  comment.  In  the  year  named,  however,  theamoui 
spent  was  more  than  double  that  of  1874,  and  that  year  may  be  aw 
sidered  the  starting-point  of  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  alraui 
alluded  to.  The  figures  in  the  table  speak  for  themselves.  In  regai 
to  the  year  1891,  and  in  some  degree  to  1892,  it  may  be  as  well  to  no) 
that  there  was  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  portk 
of  the  main  line  in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  necesst] 
without  which  the  Railway  Commissioners  professed  themselves  unabi 
to  work  with  safety  and  efficiency  the  large  interests  entrusted  to  thfl 
Besides  this  expenditure,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  expended  on  reeoi 
struction  of  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  which,  being  for  renewal 
was  properly  a  charge  against  working  expenses,  but  the  sum  w 
advanced  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  General  Loan  Account  i 
accordance  with  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by  tsfafl 
presumably  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  contolf 
the  annual  payment  in  redemption  of  the  advance  being 
.£75,000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  this 
that  the  railways  did  not,  until  the  financial  year  1896—7,  earni 
to  meet  the  whole  of  the  annual  interest  chargeable  oa 
liability,  so  that  the  payment  of  the  instalment  in  the 
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Public  Debt. 
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Growth  op  Debt. 


The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  gofwmal 
was    proclaimed,    was   ,£1,000,800,   distributed    under  the  foDoviaf 

heads  : — 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  Territorial  Revenue — 

Immigration. ........................ — 

Sydney  Railway  Company'!  Loan  — .....  . 

Raised  on  the  Security  of  General  Revenue— 

Amount  for  Sydney  Sewerage     ..... 64*900 

„       „    Sydney  Water  Supply... 29*601 

lt      ,f    Railways S$t,4U 

n      „    Public  Works —      fl,OI9 


917,» 


Total. 


£1,- 


Of  the  total  shown  above,  -£47,500  was  redeemed  out  of  tbe  Territorial 
Be  venue ;  the  remainder,  although  afterwards  nominally  rrdeenad  \ff 
new  loans,  in  reality  forms  part  of  the  existing  public  dpbt. 

The  debt  outstanding  at  each  quinquennial  period  Is  givta  in  tfc 
subjoined  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appetite  for  borrowing 
baa  increased  with  the  growth  of  population.  From  1850  to  I  $60  Us 
average  annual  increase  of  indebtedness  was  £370,000 ;  from  I860  ti 
1870s  £585,000;  from  1870  to  1880,  £522,000 ;  from  1880  to  1^0, 
£3,348.000  1  and  from  1890  to  1897,  £1,950,000  ;— 


Year, 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Y«?ar. 

**•* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1842 

49,500 

I860 

3,830,230 

1880 

14,900,9]* 

1845 

97,900 

1865 

5,749,030 

1886 

*rLi»y 

1850 

132,500 

1870 

9,681,130 

1890 

^33^n 

1855 

1,000,800 

1S75 

11,470,037 

•1897 

01,014,498 

*  30th  Jane, 


The  increase  has  been  most  marked  since  1880,  the  period 
by  the  following  table,  which  contains  tbe  more  important  ] 
necessary   for  a   right   understanding  of    the   public    Io 
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onds  or   stock    sold    has   been   placed 
in    which   the   soles  were    effected,   and  not,   as  is   the 

isury,  againit  the  year  in    which    they    were    brought    to 


Treasury  Bills,  Debenture*,  and  Stock  at  clow  of  each  year- 


Authorised. 


MM. 


Rrk'.'fSU-d. 


From  Don- 
Revenue. 


By  New 
Loan*. 


ToUt, 


1  (Out- 
standing Public  Debt). 


TotaL 


Per 
LnhabHaol 


',031 

M,267 

54.9: 
00.0.V- 
65,146,401 
74,99 

74,92 

19,494 

10,462 


'1,510 
20,04 

33,560,719 

>,719 

50,710 

44,060,719 

1,503 
:;7.203 

69,066 


1,805,740 

I 
3,764,550 


1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1,71 

1,710,730 
1,710,730 
1.71' 
l,7i 

1,710,730 
-7,830 
6,064 

Mi* 

4,063,330 

53,160 

7,97 

1,030 


3,062,600 
3,116,700 
3,319 

3,436,460 

16,470 

;:>,570 
i  ',170 
8,170 

6,37; 

8,363,770 
>t070 

io,o:;_ 

10,8€. 
15,165,580 


£  a,   d. 
19  18    6 


16    6 

1     0 
33    5    3 


18,721 
24,632,459 

36,564               I  1 

41.03VJ4!*  It     9  6 

40^95,34040    3  7 

44,093,049  41   19  Q 

m  17  8 

2  6 
52,950,733  45 
::i,433|i5    I 

4S     U  11 

8  4 

is  2 

62,411,373  48    7  9 
61,074,49K46  11 


: 


•  30th  June. 

head  of  loans  redeemed,  it  n 
>rne  in  mi  ml  that  the  l  nue  can  ,  said 

red  li  of 

jucnt  loans,  there  is  me!  tnge  tn  the  form  uf  the  liability, 

1  a  rule,  ductioa  of  the  rge, 

nts  under  each  head  for 
of  the  public  debt  sin.  pear  1893 
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i  ^ures  shown  for  interest  do  not  represent  the  actual  lia 
that  year,  as  the  sum  uf  £288,750,  properly  chargeable  I 
not  brought  to  account  until  the  following  year,  otherwise  the  1 
are  correct ; — 


V.ir 

Interest. 

-          C~ 

<*       1 

«     1 

-  _  ■  ■ 

6  |5 

Annual  tntefcat  i&d 

Total 

PrflrJ^J-    I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  * 

1887 

l(ri43,522 

50,773 

11,903 

3,563 

>,76l 

1  14         I 

1888 

1,702,595 

44,588 

13,160 

2,862 

1889 

1,760,274 

r>,519 

14,426 

4,292 

1890 

7,656 

39,203 

15,855 

3,068 

1,91 

1891 

l,s74,616 

105,400 

16,680 

2,389 

1.999,085 

18H 

1,715,096 

115,196 

18,259 

3,410 

1,851,961 

1  11    1  1 

1S93 

2,440,326 

111, 

19,057 

1894 

2,255,255 

107,508 

19/ 

•1S95 

I,l$9 

21,561 

h\'2iU 

U6G.203 

I    $1 

tl896 

2,2ti2,'Jl»7 

111,752 

16,923 

1,718 

,390 

2,20; 

116,113 

18,626 

2,404,953 

*  Six  months  ended  30tli  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


At  pn-sent  the  net  revenue  from  the  public  works  of  the 
rely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  railways,  trai 
supply  and   sewerage.    Electric  telegraphs,  docks,  and  wha 
iu    (he  same*  do  nut  at  present  yield  a  surplus.     The 

and  sewerage  works  of  the  Metropolitan  area  are  nol 
but  these  services  are  self-supporting  ;  that  is,  the 
to  meet  the  amount  required  to  be  expend* -d  on  main! 
ment,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  li  en,  bo* 

these  undertakings  are  completed,  and  the  railways  are  in  full  op 
the  sum  available  to  meet  interest  and  other  charges  on  the  pu 
should  leave  little  to  be  made  good  from  tl  1  revenue 

The    public  debt  is  partly  funded  and   partly  unfun 
debt   comprising  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  jwnd  i 

funded,  Treasury  bills.      The  two  classes  are  defined  bj  ilu*  diffiw 
currency,  the  funded  debt  being  Ion 

short-dated  loans.     Originally  the  term  "funded*'   was  applied  i 
Interminable   stocks,  the  amount  of  which,  as 

with  the  total  debt,  unimportant;    but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  4 
this  term    also  to  redeemable   debts.       The    amounts  out 
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June,   1897,  under  each  class,  and  the  total  debt,  were  as 


Dc*.  ripUon  of  Stock.                               Amount  out*t*n 
■;n presented,   which   have 

£ 

■m.1  Ix»t*n»t 

■! 

8^001 

Ivariboti  Stock 

Total    Futh1«m1  Debt 

1 .-'  1 4 

«L074.4% 

Treasury  Billi  (for  Loan  Service 

Overdue    or    BOgm*                             have 

5,000 

Funded  Debt                      ..... 

ToUl  Public  Debt 

tal  amount  of  stock  under  each 

aring  6  per  cent,  n  e  loans  t 

Jmain  for  water  and  sew. 

of  municipal 
K)  due  in   1904,  £2,700  in    permanent 
annual  di 
1 1,  all  the  loans  i  •  ill  mature  in  or  fcx 

lue  5  per  een< 
30th  Juno,  1^97,  which  have 

terest : — 
lnirn..r.t    E^rowil 

94,500 


si 
*i 

4 
3 


A  n mud  lnt«ra*t  ttiejww. 
£ 
§,§2 

114,460 

,158 
.417 
S14 


Total... 

a  debentures. 


,406  11,833 

Itiitea  £6,00  rxjjury  Bill* 

lie  £4,000,00  >  m  during 

i  locally  14 

B  ;  and  Treasury  bills  repi 

at,  and  so  invested.     The  whole  of  thesoTrea^ 
bor*  at  the  rate  of  4  p  btft 

rate  large  pro  vas  reduced  to  3  ] 

iat  January,  I 
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Dates  of  Maturity. 

The  dates  of  repayment  extend  from  1S98  to  1935  ;  tin*  «* 
payable  in  the  different  years  vary  considerably  in  amount*  the  1 
sum  in  any  one  year  Wing  .£1  $,098,065  in  1924.  The  f 
such  a  large  amount  in  one  year  is  happily  far  distant,  i 
arrives  a  more  satisfactory  procedure  in  dealing  with  loan*  falling  I 
will  be  devised  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  Umt  rutiacluUliod 
loans  has  received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  of  cqmoli<lari 
adopted  will  probably  provide  for  the  principle  of  redemption  am 
specified  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Govern ruentj  and  not  on  a  givm  il 
as  is  the  present  practice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  doe  dates  and  the  a  meant  r*f«fU 
in  each  year  : — 


Claw  of  Security, 


j 


Amount  nteed  in— 


DebeiitDns . 


3J.S.W.  Funded  Stock. 
IjiKTribu]  Stock . 


N,S.W.  1024  Stock 

t.     192fi         „ 
Ixucrltad  Stock... 


Debentures  ,»«*..«.„,. 

N.B.W.  4  per  cent*.  .... 
Permanent  Debenturea 

Funded  Debt  . . 


Treasury  Bills  (Deflc.  of  Rev.)  . . . 
„  „     (For  U*n  Services). , 

l-  nf  untied  Debt  .... 

TotjJ  Public  Debt. ... . 


£ 

3,100 


867,100 

14000 

3TO,300 

itobbfooo ) 

B.700  f 
68,000 

001,500 

1,450,000 
1,790,400 
2,B83,700 

C/t, "i*i.t 


16,500,000 


4,00*>,000 

tOMdfl 


63,133,700 


5,000 


5,000 


6S,1SS,700 


Sydney. 


£ 
SCO 

l7T,«fl  I 
■.\5rw  ♦' 
6MPQ 

1,500} 


....    J 

£24.900 


*.  649,350 
1,3*4,41* 


198,065 
2?2,^6 


StD,l4D 

2.7i«> 


&.4f,VJll 


2.089,084 
HMO) 


2J77,6JW 


7,MiBg7W 


T*st%J 


Ywtfi 


l&4h0te  i 

p.aw.300 


68,501,914 


6,000 


■J,  J  ■*_■:-» 


I0D4. 


JtUajBp}     m 


ei.OT4.4tW 


Aft  will  he  seen  in  the 
to  tiie  London  market  for 


above  table,  New  South  Wales  u 
almost  the  whole  of  the  money  j 


REPAYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


on  the  English  market  was  originally 
but  of  late  years,  when  such  capital  ha 

i  ont  has  still  t  re  the 

aid  borr<  ow  what 

iste.     The  local  anil  Krtglis 
P  than  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  A  as  I 
kble  that  iuM  place  small  loans  aln 

ously  in  Sydney  as  in  London. 

Financial  Agents. 

Me  government,  the  colony  has 
i  local  and  London  agencies  to  conduct  its  hanking  business. 
oi  kfl  first  appointed. 

I  was  issued.     1 
all   subs  an  issues   until    1  n  the 

i  again  took  up  the  m  of  1c 

>n.     in  18H4  the  business  was  I  d  to  til 

Es&kip  which  resented  in  England  by  the   I 

ink.     On  the  Slst   D 

the 

and  W  <  srji  -  the  colony's 

financial  business  connected  with  the 

as  was  not  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of    i  while 

pted   Banks  divided  amongst  them  tl 

continued  until  tl<  "i,  when  the  B  Nev 

. 

ity  Bank 
mt    was   opened   at   tli 
iey,  Limit 
ind  has  the  issue  and 

■-  rihed  the 
-  <1    in 
the  Bank  of  New  South  v  fa  charg 

i ,  higher  rndon  and 

;i   a   similar  for   Victi 

uiia.      The  pr-  I  tin*  former   i 

utnent  pr 
:her  ban! 

nk  durir 


Loans. 

charges  '  to  the  Moating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan 

ad  SJ  The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  duty  of  12s.  6<3 
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per  cent  U    the  British  Government  on  inacribed  Block,     The 
charges— b     k  com  mission,  |  per  cent, ;  brokerage,  |  per  emt 
minor  exp-e     es  which  amount  to  about  id,  per  cent, — are  for  mi 
rendered. 

The  e™*tmes  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  manage&imt  pf 
by  the  of  England,  through  which  New  South  Walat  maki 

issues,  ing  the  payment  of  the  half  yearly  divides*!*,  aw  . 

per  mill  ?r  the  first  ten  millions,  £450  for  the  next  fivn,  and  - 

per  million  ror  all  subsequent  amounts.     Prior  to   Marcb,  1595 
charges  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  case. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  charges  of  negotiation  of  Um 
last  loans  issued  by  the  colony  in  debenture  form  and  of  the  into 
stock  loans  floated  durinj     '  "   "  1883-95; — 


Year 

Floated, 


Amount  oi 
IMuoip&L 


Otm  fto- 


Omrfft*. 


I>uty, 


Commii- 
tioup 


ud  Petty 


ToUl, 


leaned  (in  London)  u  Debenture*.*— Bunk  ol  3C*w  Sooth  Wilts, 

1881  I    2,060,000  I    2,120,097  I      2,602    I       3,813    I      6,208    I     11,«T8    I    OU    t 

1882  I    2,000,000  |    2,042,968  J       2,600    |       3,750    I       5,189    |     11,439    |    0  11    5 


01 

0  1 


Issued  (in  London)  u  Inscribed  Stock.— Bank  of  England 


1883 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,500,000 

6,500,000 

5,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

4,500,000 

294,200 

200,000 

2,500,000 

832,000 

4,000,000 


3,001,067 

18,750 

6,000 

7,600 

3,018,791 

18,750 

5,000 

7,809 

5,152,386 

34,376 

27,600 

14,289 

6,042,041 

34,375 

27,600 

14,436 

5,247,692 

34,375 

27,600 

14,481 

3,626,341 

21,875 

17,500 

9,380 

3,584,105 

21,875 

17,500 

9,379 

4,276,030 

28,125 

22,500 

11,784 

294,200 

1,839 

176 

696 

191,350 

1,250 

Nil. 

500 

2,514,861 

15,625 

12,500 

6,853 

846,433 

5,200 

4,160 

2,876 

3,876,605 

25,000 

20,000 

10,721 

81,260 
31,659 
76,164 
76,311 
76,366 
48,765 
48,764 
02,400 
2,711     I 

1,750     I 

t 

34,978  I 
12,236  | 
65,721 


12  0 

12  3 

17  8 

17  9 

1    7  » 

1     7  10 

1    7  10 

17  9 

0  18  6 

0  17  6 

1  S  • 
1  9  « 
1 


1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

91 

91 

1 
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Redemptions  and  Sinking  Funds. 

are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  the  former  case,  the 
£  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced ; 
ter  case  the  liability  remains  the  same.  Repayments,  however, 
y  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  The  following  state- 
es  the  particulars  to  30th  June,  1897,  of  each  loan  for  which 
>n  is  provided  by  sinking  fund  or  annual  drawings.  It  will 
that  a  very  small  part  of  the  outstanding  loans  is  subject  to 
>n  in  this  manner : — 


Loon. 

Amount  of 
Issue. 

Annus! 
Drawings. 

Annual  Sink* 
ingFund. 

Amount  out- 
standing  on 
80  June,  1807. 

oan  (31  Vic.  No. 

£ 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,502,884 

1,174,700 

198,065 

222,265 

208,123 

16,000 

£ 
20,000 

I 

£ 

£ 
206,30a 

oan  (53  Vic.  No. 
Bills    in    aid  of 
[sane  (188&-1890) 

75,000 

160,000 

6,602 
7,409 

t 

*3,788 

550,0<XK 

f  1,452,884 

\  1,024,700 

184,861 

1  Issue  (1896)  ... 
£4  Stock  

J 

)25    „       

207,43a 

)27    „       

6,937 

Water  Supply... 

12,212 

ulatod  Sinking  Fund.       f  Loan  not  yet  issued  ;  consequently  no  liability  exists. 

leem  the  Railway  Loan  (31  Vic.  No.  11),  it  is  provided  that 
,ch  year  £70,000  shall  be  set  apart  for  interest  and  reduction 

After  the  interest  liabilities  have  been  provided  for,  £20,000 
lance  is  expended  in  extinction  of  the  principal  by  annual 
at  par,  and  the  sum  remaining  over  is  devoted  to  purchasing 
2s  in  the  open  market.  The  principle  of  extinguishing  the 
bt  by  the  operation  of  sinking  funds  has  never  found  much 
ith  the  Treasurers  of  the  colony.  There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
o  apply  the  system  to  all  cases  where  the  work  carried  out  by 

money  is  not  of  a  permanent  character,  or  is  for  the  relief  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1894  provision  was  there- 
3  for  an  annual  sinking  fund  to  redeem  a  proportion  of  the  loan 
to  be  raised,  and  a  similar  provision  was  made  in  the  Loan  Acts 
1896,  and  1897.  In  connection  with  the  loan  of  £16,000 
;r  by  the  Government  in  1893  from  the  Municipal  Council  of 
e,  a  sum  of  £3,788  had  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of 
g  the  debentures,  but  no  further  contributions  have  been  mader 

3l 
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to  tlit*  Fund,  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sptena  of  estahlu 
sinking  funds  is  not  favourably  entertained  in  the  otbrr  colofti**,. 
Log  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  practically  abandoned. 


Quotations  won  Stock, 

The  standard  of  the  colony^  credit  can  be  gauged  either  hem 
prices  obtained  by  original  investors  in  loans,  or  from  tho  price*  qc 
Ota  the  market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.  Theoflk 
stock  transactions  on  the  London  Exchange  tt«  peHiapw  a  better  f 
as  unless  the  market  quota  dislurl»ed  by  the  isma  of  a  lot 

New  South  Wales  itself,  or  —  \i*y  other  colony  uf  the  Atatnb 
group,  the  standard  of  credit  be  established  daily,  and  conaoju 

up  to  date. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotatSmja  during  IM6- 
the  London  market  for  the  £16,500,000  3  A  j*t  cent-  insctiM  i 
maturing  October,  11*24  :  — 


i*r. 


kt*ngv  of  Buying  and 
Srlllna  l*iW 


tHr&demL** 


1806. 
July...  ........... 

August     .,,,..„ 
September  ,.♦., 

October  , 

November  

December    ..... 

1897. 

January  

February. 

March  ,,«, 

April    .....<,.+.. 

May... 

June,,., 


4th 

no* 

log  rio 

lit 

110} 

\m  33 

5th 

no* 

loe  <m 

3rd 

1US* 

106  43 

7th 

107 

106-64 

5th 

108 

107  35 

2nd 

log* 

107 -ei 

6th 

in 

109-77 

6th 

109 

107  Ml 

3rd 

103| 

108*48 

1st 

109 

108*71 

5th 

100 

\mm 

£  M.  J. 

3  1  9 

3  2  0 

3  2  1 

S  3  • 

3  4  4 

3  2  S 

3  3  5 

3  I  fi 

3  3  6 

3  2  7 

3  2  5 

3  $  S 


It  will  be  noticed  that  a  steady  decline  in  the  colony's  stockf  I 
place  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months.      On  the  4tk  Ji 
1896,  stocks  were  quoted  at  a  premium  of  £9  12s.  against  a  pn 
£8  8s.  in  June,  1897. 

Transactions  in  Government  securities  on  the  Sydney  Stoc1" 1 
are  almost  entirely  confined   to  the  new  funded  stock,  i 
Act  56  Vic.  No.  1.     Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  1 


QUOTATIONS  FOB  STOCK. 
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rare.     The  prices  of  the  new  funded  stock  for  each  month  of  1896-7 
1  be  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Date. 

Buying  Price. 

Annual  rate  per 
£100       sterling 
yielded    to    in- 
vestors if  stock 
is  held  till  date 
of  maturity. 

Month. 

D»y. 

••Cum 
Dividend." 

'••Ex 
Dividend." 

1896. 
July 

16th 
23rd 
17th 
15th 
18th 
14th 

15th 
25th 
15th 
22nd 
18th 
16th 

112 

111* 

112* 

1124 

110* 

1114 

110 

1124 

1124 

1124 

113 

1124 

110-28 
111-36 
112-08 
111-78 
109-40 
11012 

108-28 
112-50 
112-14 
111-72 
111-94 
11112 

£     8.     d. 
3    6    5 

v    j 

August 

3    5    0 

September  

3    4    0 

October 

3    4    4 

November  

3    7    5 

December 

3    6    5 

1897. 
January  

3    8  10 

February 

March 

3    3    1 
3    3    6 

April  

3    4    0 

May 

3    3    8 

June 

3    4    8 

rhe  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  registered  in  the 
onies  and  in  London.  The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  market 
only  £3,156,215,  and  of  this  sum  £402,460  represents  debentures, 
1  £126,941  old  funded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not 
>ted  regularly  : — 


Amount  Registered  in — 

Annual  Interest  payable  in 

New  South  Wales 

Vic- 
toria. 

London. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Vic- 
toria. 

Class  of  Stock. 

Purchased 

from  Trust 

Funds 

held  by 

Treasury. 

Taken 
up  in 
Open 

Market 

London. 

£ 
234,100 

403,249 

1,667,260 

170,000 

1,452,884 

1,024,700 

£ 
402,460 

126,941 

2,376,494 

250,320 

£ 

61,800 

£ 
9,996,790 

43,012,500 
•6,660 

£ 

30,518 

21,208 
143,506 
12,610 

47,471 

sojii 

£ 

3,090 

£ 
418,920 

1,633,869 

W.    4   per  Cents.    (Old 

Funded  Stock)    

W.  Funded  Stock  (New) 
ribed  Stock  

maty  Bills— 

58  Vic.  No.  9    

66  Vic  No.  7    

50  Vic  No.  22 

lie  Debt  on  30th  June,1897 

4,842,193 

3,156,215 

61,800 

53,014,290 

286,054 

3,090 

1,952,789 

*  Overdue. 


Die  owners  of  debentures  are  not  known,  as  the  bonds  are  transferable 
delivery ;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  be  established  by  the 
pstration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
nicies. 
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Character  or  Stock  Issued. 

i«n  »  seen  on  page  894,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Tira* 

debi  md  stock.    The  Treasury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  c 

and  lie  course  of  a  few  years  disappear  from  the  statome 

put  either  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  ill 

the  te  wrary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  bean  mstv 
redeni,  *■  on  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  hal 
in  ant i  in  of,  or  to  make  good,  deficiencies  in   revenue,  ti 

establi  me;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  b* 

to  servH  *-^  ther  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  tbei 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovate 
could  not  be  well  avo" "  "sturbed  markets  of  the  last  f 

The  Treasury  bills  are  Use  v^  _.  tish  Treasury  bills  in  name  < 
they  have  some  points  in  common  i  dth  the  British  Exchequer  bi 
amount  current  on  the  30th  T"ne,  1897,  was  £2,482,584,  | 
sum  £2,477,584  represents  bi  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  £5,0 
issued  for  loan  services.  From  42  to  1883  the  practice  folk* 
to  raise  loans  by  debenture  bobuo.  In  the  year  last  named, 
the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed,  in  conformity  with  the  p 
of  the  Imperial  "Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877,"  and  the  system  c 
loans  by  debentures  was  abolished.  The  amount  of  debenti 
standing  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £10,695,150,  which  la  com 
less  than  one  fourth  of  the  inscribed  stock  current. 

The  issue  of  funded  stock,  which  may  be  more  appropriate); 
registered  stock,  is  regulated  by  four  Acts — one  parsed  in  1 87T 
1892,  one  in  1894  and  the  other  in  1895,  Stock  issued  lit 
former  Act  is  interminable,  while  that  issued  under  the  mor 
Acts  may  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  at  tht 
tion  of  twenty  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act  was  pa 
the  Treasurer  giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Government  was  authorised  to  n 
local  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  be  known  as  tfc 
South  Wales  4  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  ordei 
this  sum  was  £530,189,  which,  together  with  £2,700  raise 
another  Act,  represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable 
the  colony. 

The  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  authorised  the  issue  of  sto< 
amount  of  £3,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  4  p 
at  a  minimum  price  of  par,  while  the  purchasers  were  affoi 
privilege  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  £10,  or  any  ma 
that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  30tb  June,  1897,  was  £% 
leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  Loan  Acts  58  Vic.  No.  14  and  59  Vic.  No.  6, 
and   1895  respectively,  provided   for  the  establishment  "** 
stocks.     The  stocks  under  the  first^mentioned  Act  are  fc 
South  Wales  1924  Stock,  and  Funded  Stock,   the  latte 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STu 


floated  under  5$  Via   No,  1,  the   am  mints  out- 

bill  LliOWIi    ;, 

Stock,  tl).  r    to  the 

tated  and  1.     Tlw 

Tho  :argeable  oii  the  ti  » just  spec 

At  was  pas 

i ring  tin  rh«; 

,000 

ip  had  11  of 

8  fnr  ins*  ;  k.  a  pri\ 

The  ant  of  tDscril 

ad  the  »i 

was 

1   (r 

ny  to   be  <>n.      It 

uial 

and  provides  thai  &ent  coin  th  stock 

have  printed  upon   it  a  distinct   intimation   that  no 

t   in 
such  diode,  u 


Issue  op  Treasury  Bills. 

:ied,  include  those  raised 
d  those  issued  n«r  loan 
The  first  portion  of  the  form  -sued  during  1 8B9  and  1 B94 ' 

in  the  former  year,  the  amount?  of  the 
ig  £  L     The  Bills  wen  public,! 

mging  to  various  trusts  aw  a 

outstanding  at  the  middh 

1 1,1 74,700.      The 
1  as  in  the  formes*  case,  end  the  Ban 

at  have  bi  The  othej 

ted  for  the  puqtose  of  raising  funds  which,  under  01 
ained  bjf 
could  borrow  in 

ing  in,  an  «  saury  to 

•  *  oommj 
tierr  construction  of  public  works,  and  contracts  I 
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been  accepted  on  the  assumption  that  funds  would,  be  available 
tide  over  the  difficulty,  the  Government,  during  the  yfars  11*92-$,  i> 
Treasury  hills  to  the  amount  of  .£4,000,000,  under  the  authority  <i  the 
Act  55  Vie.  No.  7,  passed  in  December,  1891,  and  £3,250,000  wm 
placed  on  the  market,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  and  Wot* 
minster  Bunk,  and  the  balance,  £750,000,  taken  up  by  the  S&viogs  Book 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulate  of  the  van  out  iwin  of 
Treasury  bilk,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  omounU  at  3  ted 
4 1  i>er  cent.,  were  negotiated  in  London: — 


Data. 


ieoo 
isos 

ISM 

13B2 
IM 

I-'.'1 
1898 

ml 


Ctan  of  Security. 


ill 

h1 


1*94 
ISM 

idOfl 
I8M 

laftf 


Treasury  Rills  (Sn  aid  o(  revenue) . , 

do  do 

do  do 

TrejLiuir  BUU  (tor  lotto 

do  tlr, 

do  do 

do  du 

do  do 

do  do 


Amount 

Of 
Mndfeol 


Ml 


■*•*■       rflnillTiL  *| 


-SBffi. 


\„r        ' 


760,000 

in.ano 
725.700 


I 

1,107400 

Nft,714 

1.171,700' 

1,000,000     8*8,780 


lout.; 

f4»,7M 

Ultra 


10,750 

HMI1 


£  a  i. 
lot 

i   t  o 

SOO 

:  t  a 

:ttt 


Hi 
i  ■  • 
i  ■  § 
t  •  • 

•  * 3 
in 

•  1  i 

•  ft 

I 


The  1890  and  1391  issues  were  originally  placed  at  4  per  cent*,  bul  m 

the  money  representing  their  purchase  was  entirely  at  the  djopoosl  of 
the  Treasury,  being  trust  funds,  the  interest  on  all  but  £3SS(500w 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  from  1st  January,  1895.  The  amount  at  4J  f*r 
cent,  was  a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 


Issue  op  Loans. 

Since  1S91  three  loans,  forming  part  of  the  Funded  Debt,  ha^e  I 
placed  in  London,  and  in  each  case  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  m 
required  for  redemption  purposes.  In  October,  1893,  a  loan  of 
£2,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  of  984*  vet 
issued  in  London.  The  average  price  realised  was  £100  lis.  10 J4 
The  total  amount  subscribed  was  £6,465,000,  and  the  gross  prootuoa 
amounted  to  £2,514,661.  The  actual  interest  paid  by  the  Government* 
after  allowing  for  charges,  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity  k 
£4  3s,  OJd.  per  £100. 

In  September,  1894,  a  loan  of  £832,000  was  floated  for  the  [ 
of  renewing  two  small  loans  maturing  on  the  1st  January,  1 895. 
minimum  was  fixed  at  par,  and  the  loan  was  subscribed  over  fiv 
The  actual  rate  per  £100  sterling  payable  by  the  Government,! 
allowing  for  charges  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10a 
while  the  rate  yielded  to  investors,  also  allowing  for  redemption  at  i 
is  £3  9s.  4Jd. " 


iirssT  itux  B                                    903 

in  raised  in  London  was  the  .£4,00f> 

The  mini  mum  p                                                           rage 

;      The  actual  ral 

■  L  while  the 

L89  fc,  an 

e  amount                                                        o„   (!)••  :■ 

:il    , 

iinount  sold   under  this                                 350, 

Id  tunior    the    1 B9 I    Act    to   t): 

me* 

payable  in  respect  of  a  ] 

ct  from   *                   irv.      Du 

96   small  parcels                                              ment  at  a   slight 

ollowing  table  shows  the  cost  t»»  the  GoYerament  and  1 

tors  per  £100  sterling  on  each  of  the  b             hi  1881  to  1807  : — 

M» 

hi 

iJS 

DOl  of 

Net  Proceed* 
and  A 

Hat.  per  £100  sterling 

I'xul  )}<<   i 

Lad  to 

IV 

ifmL 

!*ecn 

merit,  ;i 

£ 

(L 

4 

50,000 

3   ! 

1    0 

3  IT 

4 

4 

4 

4     1     0| 

I 

s;m 

4    8    0 

t      1 

S) 

5,024 

3  IK     44 

01 

y 

1)0,000 

4     - 

s  11 

0,000 

3  17    74 

■    3{ 

H 

3    9    5* 

34 

3  10     8 

34 

4,  ISG.144 

3i 

3  JS     Q 

3  lh 

4        t  2 

:    n( 

4      ! 

34 

3  10 

3 

1    3| 

3     3    2* 

3 

10 

3 

60,c 

3     ii 

Q   0 

3 

f      178,065 

3    0    8 

0    0 

Lttfl 

3 

t      IT 

172 

D    8 

3    Q 

f 

4 

4     1    <>i 

4 

4    0 

4     0     0 

4 

313.410 

8  M 

1912^ 

4 

3  IS     OA 

3 

180.000 

0    0 

4 

H3 

;    1 

3  17     1 

3 

33.947 

::<; 

0     8 

3 

3     0 

0 

*  Debtntun*                      t  hwciital  ttoek.                      £  Funded  atock. 
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£04  PUBLIC  FWANCB. 

When  the  necessities  of  the  Treasurer  compelled  liim  to  borrow  in  13 
to  obtain  funds  *  o  complete  urgent  public  work ^  lie  wai  forced  to  i 
a  net  price  of  P' ,  or  £S  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  hi  IB83,  b«** 
ever,  as  previo  y  mentioned,  a  4  per  cent,  loan  was  float  if  I  at  an  arc  rag* 
of  £100  lis.  >Jd,,  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  affair 
allowing  for  ruu<»mption  at  par  being  £4  2s,  4d.  ;  while  in  1894,  tie 
aTOttge  price  realised  for  the  £832,000  3 £  per  cent,  convention  loan  wat 
£101  14«.  84,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  £3  10*  3J<L,  whka 
was  about  that  given  for  the  1889  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loan  floated 
in  1895,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  successful,  ami  the  rat*s  paid  by 
the  Government  and  yielded  to  the  investor  am  even  lower  than  tboa* 
of  the  1888  loan,  which  was  the  most  satisfactory  till  the  1695  hm 
was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  said  of  the  indebtedn«a*  of  tbl 

colony.     It  would,   thei  air  to  aay   something  of  lat 

resources  on  which  the   -  ly  aa  security  for  iH*  pahie 

creditor,  hut  before  exai  re  of  these  resource  tt  may  I* 

well  to  recapitulate  the  1U  ding.     These  are  aa  folio*  2— 

PubUc  D  i*  •  loan  aervicea...  £54801911 

Treasury  ... -.,,*      2,477,5*4 

UniavesW*  Aiost  „*.*....*—* 3*853^541 

Total..................  - £Sf,90flwM7 



No  allowance  has  been  made  _  iregoing  figures  for  haknem  10 

credit  of  either  loans  or  trust  aocc...  s  money  to  the  credit  of  ll* 
General  Loan  Account  is  allotted,  ana  awaits  expenditure  on  taika* 
services.  whiUt  the  Trust  Funds  are  liabilities  whether  represented  by 
securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable  on  the  sum  of  £64.905,047 
outstanding  amounts  to  £2,337,343.  The  assets  of  the  Government  cf 
the  colony  are  the  public  works,  elsewhere  described  in  tab  TX>lttaw» 
which  yield  an  income  of  £1,739,000  after  all  charges  of  maintenance 
and  working  hare  been  defrayed ;  and  the  public  lands,  of  whica 
126,300,000  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  mining  purposes,  and 
20,200,000  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  balance  due  in  respect 
of  which  amounts  to  £12,380,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  is  obtained  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  £1,150,000,  or  allowing  £150,000  for  administration,  a  oat 
revenue  of  £1,000,000,  so  that  the  colony  has  a  revenue  of  £2,739,000, 
or  £401,657  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  with  amy 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  aay 
such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  fit? 
engagements  with  the  public  creditors ;  but  this  is  a  point  on  *hj4jjj 
little  need  be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  jjjj 
debentures  of  the  colony  lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity 
people  than  in  the  actual  possessions  of  the  Government. 
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editions  of  this  work  an  estimate  w 

operty,  distinguishing  land  from   improve 
tin*  value  of  each   class  of  personal  properl 
Much,  1893,  showed  a  total 

term]  decline  in  values, 
as  no  great  increase  of  population  has  taken  place  to  counterbalance 
lue  of   property  per  head,   the 
is  doubtless  now  below  the  Dgtttf 

n  made,  and  the  general  summary  of  | 
herefore,  been  omitted.     A  general  valuation  of  the  colony 
1  will  be  aval! 
\  sutV  it  the  popular  in i 

alue  is  not  fully   I  the  n turns  so  far 

The  v  ■■<' 

i  in  a  subsequent  chap' 
the  the   public   estate   has  already  been  given  under 

of  Public  Finance, 

Importation  of  Capital. 

has  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially 
During 

in  the  colony.     Of  this  large  sum, 
v  half,  represented  thi 
•rnment  and  it  bodies;   £7 

iced  by  p 
tnd  £43,280,000,  the  amount  of  othi 
ent.     Under  the  third  category  are  included  investment 

persons.      The  total  sum  W 

Lid  not,  it  should  be  ui  b  the 

large  counter  to  be  made  on  account 

nimgs  of  capital  already  in  the  colony,  and  the  income  drawn 

be  total  of  such  payments  was,  durh 

ed  to,  £95,563,000  ;  so  that  the  actual  capital  imported  was 

tiou  of  capital  by  the  Government  has  already  been  dealt 
length  in  the  portion  of  this  volume  dealing  with  loans,  and 

here.     The  import  of  capital  by 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  colony  has  averaged 
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nearly  £300,000  a  year,  and  has  been  a  material  element  in  the 
progress  of  the  colony,  as  it  has  not  entailed  the  export  of  interest  cr 
the  repayment  of  the  principal.  The  capital  invested  by  persons  not 
living  in  the  colony  amounted  to  £43,286,000,  including  money  by  the 
leading  banks,  and  representing  their  capital,  with  the  deposits  received 
in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  colony ;  capital  employed  by  other 
investment  companies  ;  mining  capital ;  and  miscellaneous  investments, 
including  advances  on  mortgages  and  investments  in  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Sydney. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investments  referred  to  abore, 
grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  embraces 
six  years : — 


Classification. 

1871-75. 

1870-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1871* 

Capital  imported  by  the 
Government 

£ 

2,861,000 

751,000 
2,088,000 

£ 
5,458,000 

1,983,000 

8,597,000 

£ 

16,066,000 

2,719,000 
18,791,000 

£ 

11,571,000 

1,387,000 
15,187,000 

13,064,000 

885.000 

3,673,000 

t 

amm 

Capital    introduced    by 
persons  taking  up  their 
residence  in  the  Colony 

Capital  invested  in  the 
Colony  by  persons  liv- 
ing abroad    

Total  capital  introduced 

5,650,000 

16,038,000 

32,576,000 

28,145,000 

17,622,000  JWW» 

The  figures  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case.       British  money, 
was  employed  in  the  colony  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  any  large  extent 
although  no  inconsiderable  sum  was   invested  in  pastoral  propertiw 
especially  in  the  Riverina  district,  by  persons  residing  in  other  coIodibw 
chiefly  in  Victoria.       The  income  derived  from  the   investments  lsw 
mentioned,  and  the  income  of  absentees  generally,  reach  some£l,200,OOfc| 
which,  capitalised  at  5  per  cent.,  amounts  to  £24,000,000.     The  imp* 
of  money  due  to  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  from  1871  to  the  end 
1896,  has  been  estimated  at  £49,020,000,  but  the  actual  State  si 
municipal  debt   owed   outside  the    colony   was   £54,384,000,  so 
practically  the  debt  of  New  South  Wales  to  persons  outside  its  " 
daries  in  excess  of  the  value  of  property  outside  the  colony  ownedo 
New  South  Wales  residents  is  as  follows  : — 

Amount. 

To  public  creditors £53,014,000 

,,  municipal  creditors 1,370,000 

, ,  private  creditors  and  absentees 67,286,000 


Total £121,670,000 


£1,950,000 

59,000 

2,798,000 

£4,807,000 


ESTIMATE  OF  INCOMES. 
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required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  South 
07,000,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  ns  it 
14s.  lUd.  per  bead  of  population.      A  considerable  portion  of  this 
ly  not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  remit  of  Ultec 
ition.      Thus  the  mining  industry  alone  pays  £900,1  Xj Q  as  profits 
ases  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  colony  ;  but 
e  would  cease  if  the  mines  failed   to  bi   productive,  this 
j  stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  Interest  OS  t  P j » ^  public  debt, 
iipla     Other  payments,  standing  on  orach  1  ingasthe 

of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1, 150,000,  Leaving  the  payn 
de  to  the  creditors  of  the  colon\  ,  irrespective  of  production, 
*tely  £2,757,000. 


Evoom. 


ate  of  the  incomes  of  persons  living  or  holding  property  in 
touth  Wales  was,  prior  to  the  Census  of  1891,  more  a  matter  of 
ation  than  of  exact  calculation.  The  information  obtained,  how- 
ider  the  provisions  of  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act 
ar  mentioned  provided  material  by  means  of  which  a  fair 
nation  could  he  made  both  as  to  the  amount  and  the  BOttrOl 
1  and  this  material,  with  the  necessary  corrections  to  bring  it  up 
ir  1894,  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  following  coinputati 
Scation  of  incomes  that  lias  been  adopted  is  somewhat  lacking 
ific  precision,  but  no  better  presentation  of  the  figures  is  possible. 
item  of  transport  appears  as  £3,184,000,  but  the  greater  part 
im  might  be  assigned  to  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  other 
lustries  as  being  directly  due  to  them,  and  it  may  here  be 
rat  that  the  pro  tits  derived  by  the  1  la  LI  way  Commissioners  from 
the  railways  and  tramways  are  not  included,  as  the  figures  relet 
incomes  only.  The  earnings  of  the  commercial  class  are  set 
.  £7,4b%000 ;  but  in  this  sum  are  not  included  pn 

lending  institutions,  ai  their  incomes  are  already  included  with 

ies  from  which  they  are  primarily  derived.      Thus,  the  mann 

industry  is  credited  with  an  income  of  £7,940,000,  of  which 

i  1 1  r — £  2, 5  5  0,000 — be  big  the 

of  fixed  capital,  rents  or  rental  value  of  premises,  and  interest 

borrowed   money.     Similarly,  the  income  derived  from  the 

industry  is  set  down  as  £9,292,000;    but  a  very  large  portion 

3  amount  consists  of  the  earnings  of  financial  ions,  though, 

ght  naturally  be  supposed,  the  exact  amount  so  earned,  and  the 

it  to  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  nominal  owners,  cannc' 

d  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy, 

income  derived  from   New  South  Wales,  or  enjoyed  by 
;  residing  in  the  colony,  for  the  year  1*1*1,  was  £59,080,000,  of 
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which  a  distribution  is  given  below.     Since  that  time  the 
have  not  materially  changed  : — 

Income*  dcirkoil  from—  £ 

Professional  and  municipal 3,  129,010 

Bom  es  tic  Berries,  an  ppl  y  of  food  or  Lodging, . 3,SJ  4,1)00 

Commerce ...................... ..,...„... ..... 7, 4453,000 

Transport  by  land  or  sea,  including  private  railway*    „..  3,104,000 

Manufacturing  or  preparing  materials  . .  7,940,000 

Construction,  works  and  buildings    ,,...,_. §»<l*«000 

.Agriculture  and  dairying......  ..._«.,*. .      ..  5,113,001 

Pastoral  industry  ..,. . .T.,  , £,92.009 

Forestry  and  fisheries  .,,,.....,. 410,000 

Mining..., .*...»......,....*.....«..  4,204,000 

Public  Service,  excluding  railways   ........................ 2.97&OQ0 

Rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  ...„,,„  5,661,000 

Other  incomes ,.,.., ..,,.. — . — £20,000 

Total. £50,090,000 

As  is  well  known,  the  Public  Service  includes  Be  vend  bn&nchoi  d 
employment  not  usually  associated  with  governmental  admuustrebtQ 
in  other  land3  ;  the  figures  inserted  in  the  table  include  Lor  naming*  ef 
all  branches  of  State  euiploj'  except  the  railways,  the  mcome*  derived  fran 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  head  of  transport,  The  earnings  *f 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  do  not  include  those  derived  by  capiuiiata 
from  their  investments,  unless  their  capital  was  employed  in  trading.  Us> 
rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  includes  nM  calf 
properties  which  produce  rent,  but  also  the  annual  value  of  prcmiam 
occupied  by  their  owners. 

Another  grouping  of  incomes  may  be  made  into  employers*  rmploywi, 
and  persons  working  on  their  own  account.  To  these  classes  has  bear 
added  a  fourth — professional  persons,  with  whom  the  servants  of  the 
State  have  been  included  for  convenience  rather  than  for  accurate 
classification,  seeing  that  the  Civil  Servants  are  in  reality  wag^earoen. 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  which  render  tt  deairahle  that  tW 
class  denominated  wage-earners  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  incloot 
only  those  who  are  popularly  so  called.  Adopting  these  group*,  tit 
numbers  and  earnings  are  as  follow  : — 


Wage- earners , , , „ 

Persons  working  on  their  own  account,  exclusive  of  professional 

persons  ....,...,.,., , . ,  ......... ,, 

Professional  persons  and  Civil  Servants . 

Employers,  with  earnings  of  capital  owned  in  New  South  Wales... 

Rental  value  of  buildings  used  aa  dwellings  ....,..«, ... 

Absentee  incomes     . . ■ 


Total...... M. £ 
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earnings  and  of  capital  employed  in  K0t  South 

,000  ;   tins  sum,  !i  \&  not 

y  the  in  0  of  companies  cai 

j  be 
infbrtunately  happens  that  there  are  no  data  on  which 
'mount  of  in 

i\ntA[  indirectly  employ 

itli 

The  t- 

1 100, 
>0  females  vril 

per  male, 

amounted  to  at  least  £4,976,000  ;  bat  (' 
rably  m<<: 

nd   land  0^ 

truing  females  hid  an  incr; 

urn  shoul  1  the  appi  •  of 

had  an  income  of  £920,15«v 

<>00. 

•30,000  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  tables  can 

ie3.     The  actual  living  (taring  ur   1894 

et  down  aa    -  100;     I t»  to  this  expenditure! 

paid  away  in  lo-'al  rates;  call 

of  land  conditionally  pur- 
premiums,  £910,000 

virile    £3,010,000,   the    Income   of 

,  it  that  in  spite  of  becks  to  busin 

•d  during  ings  of  the  community  rea ..-!■ 

300,000. 

Ull  were  proved  in 
which  I  tdministr  I,  has  incn*a 

1 1  the  value  ol 
stamp  duties  were  paid  from  1890  onwa-  value  at  a 
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for  probate  purposed  is  usually  greater  than  that  011  whieb 
paid,  chiefly  because  the  one  includes  debts  and  encumbrance  »l 
other  is  exclusive  of  them.  The  probate  returns  also  include  < 
da  plications,  but  the  number  and  value  of  such  estate*  an*  not  Largt,  vft 
the  amount  of  debts  included  reaches  a  high  %urc,  M*i-ing  tW  I 
difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  estates  for  which  \ 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  and  the  actual  amount  4m  ' 
duty  was  paid  during  the  last  five  years  amounted  to  fully  30  J*r  « 
The  table  must  also  be  taken  with  the  qualification  thai  during  1 87  Aits 
duties  were  abolished,  ami  were  not  rein  1  posed  until  1 881,  Far  all  yet 
embraced  within  this  period  the  returns  are  incomplete  as  regards  1 
amount  sworn  to.  Though  the  value  of  e*tate&auuiot  he  talc  en  an  the  faa 
of  an  estimate  of  the  absolute  wealth  of  New  South  WnJra,  tit*  wamk 
of  estates  and  their  value  give  some  indication  of  thr  dUrributinnof  tl 
wealth.  The  following  table  gtvee  the  number  of  will*  prov*J  m 
letters  of  administration  granted  from  1865  to  1896.  It  alio  gjvtttl 
number  of  estates  compared  with  every  hundred  deaths  of  the  who 
population,  of  adult  males  and  females,  and  of  adult  malts.  It 
necessary  to  point  out  that  in  consequence  of  the  dbang*  in  tj 
financial  year,  the  figures  for  1895—96  have,  in  some  omari,  had  la  I 
estimated,  pending  the  completion  of  certain  returns  which  art  ben 
prepared  ; — 


Prcrpoftioii  of 

Proportion  «f 

rn?porik«  *r 

Pcriod. 

death*  o*  adult 

«UI^  per  100 
deaths  of  aduii* 

ilnths  of  trtal 

Xttmb*«tM 

■an* 

(mile*  and  fcnifclc*). 

popaUtraiL 

ia6IH59 

1S'9 

127 

57 

ICf 

1370-74 

\i.i : 

15-0 

7*5 

2.:*: 

1875^79 

309 

202 

9  4 

4,9CI 

1880-84 

34-8 

224 

11*0 

US 

1885-89 

36*9 

23 -N 

11*5 

MB 

1890-94 

40-2 

251 

128 

*t7*4 

1895-96 

44  3 

27  5 

151 

4*cr 

The  figures  just  given  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  year  by  ra 
property  is  becoming  more  widely  distributed,  and  this  conclusion 
borne  out  by  figures  which  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  1 
the  period  covered  by  the  table,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximate] 
thirty  years,  the  proportion  of  persons  holding  property  has  n«ri 
trebled  ;  for  whereas  in  1865-69  not  quite  six  persons  *nxi  « 
hundred  held  property,  the  proportionate  number  in  1  £95-96 
fifteen,  and  this  increase  in  distribution  was  accompanied 
doubling  in  the  value  of  the  individual  estates — a  remarkable  i 
of  progress,  the  equal  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for 
countries. 

In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1892  it  was  assumed  that  fi 
held  property  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  estimate* 


J5-9*  n 
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te  probate  returns.  Researches  since  made  show  this  assumption  to 
>  quite  erroneous,  and  so  far  from  property  being  almost  exclusively 
iniined  to  men,  women  have  estates  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
considerable  value.  From  the  available  returns  it  appears  that  out  of 
'ery  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty  twenty-one  are  left  by  women, 
•,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  women's  estates  paying  duty  is  nearly 
T  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  estates  belonging  to  men — a  proportion 
together  too  large  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  employment,  it  is  pointed 
it  that  at  the  time  of  the  Census  there  was  an  unemployed  population 
'  adult  breadwinners  equal  to  4*8  per  cent,  of  their  whole  number,  and 
is  notorious  that  the  .number  has  increased  since  the  date  mentioned. 
;  is  obvious  that  an  increasing  ratio  of  wealth  accumulation 
id  an  increasing  distribution  are  consistent  with  a  dearth  of  employ - 
ent  amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community.  It  is  a  sound  senti- 
ent that  a  condition  of  regular  employment  of  the  whole  population 
illing  to  work  is  more  conducive  to  real  prosperity  than  a  condition 
hich,  while  affording  increased  opportunities  of  saving  to  a  large  pro- 
>rtion  of  the  community,  leaves  a  not  inconsiderable  section  uncertain 
i  to  their  means  of  support  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  con- 
ition  of  affairs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  one  of  the  incon- 
stencies  of  modern  progress  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  to 
smedy  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  aim  of  modern  social  legislation. 
In  the  absence  of  the  exact  figures  which  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
iture  to  obtain  under  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  actual 
istribution  of  wealth  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
Ay  differ;  but  the  collections  under  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  afford  data 
hich  indicate  the  distribution  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  The  follow- 
[g  are  the  returns  for  seven  years  and  a  half : — 


mr. 

Under  the 

value 
of  £6,000. 

£5,000  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£12,500. 

£12,500  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£25,000. 

£25,000  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£60,000. 

£60,000  and 
over. 

Total 

& 

Value. 

0" 

25 

Value. 

& 

Value. 

1 

Value. 

0 

Value. 

© 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* 

BOO 

1,044 

1,281,596 

61 

!      472,820 

36 

054,065 

11 

412,350 

17 

3,669,605 

1,768 

6,490,426 

801 

1,896 

1,264,339  j  74 

,     604,390 

28 

512,425 

16 

606,680 

6 

717,770 

1,960 

3,595,504 

BOS 

1,900 

1,390,602  |  76 

(      596,430 

20 

381,860 

19 

720,820 

14 

1,488,145 

2,119 

4,677,307 

BOS 

1,795 

1,236,445    68 

533,455     24 

381,960 

11 

894,145 

8 

1,284,735 

1,906 

3,829,740 

804 

1,912 

1,361,750    6S 

j      540,490  ,  29 

404,S15 

15 

563,890 

7 

1,171,005 

2,031 

4,131,950 

805 

903 

556,375     31 

j      235,075  |  13 

246,855 

8 

277,875    6 

564,955 

961 

1,881,135 

35-6 

2,070  1,811,800  ;  54 

.      434,090     22 

376,005 

12 

429,175  10 

1,726,939 

2,180 

4,278,069 

00-7 

1,959  |l,180,:85 

489 

463,028  j  24 

439,245 

17 

588.925 

15 
89 

1,724,425 

2,072 

4,396.408 

Itotel 

14,115  9,572,592 

1 

j  3,879,628  (19o 

3,487,280 

109 

3,893,260 

12,347,579 

14,997 

33,lb0.:.39 

*  Half-year  ended  80th  June. 
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Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  holding  property,  no  compute 
can  be  considered  on  correct  lines  which  neglects  their  numben.  % 
therefore,  it  be  assumed  that  the  adult  population  at  the  middle  of  IM 
numbered  656,640,  and  of  these  27*5  per  cent — that  is  to  say, 
180,575  persons — were  the  possessors  of  property,  and  assuming  fnrths 
that  the  sum  of  £405,187,000,  which  was  the  valuation  of  thewdA 
of  the  colony  in  1893,  was  distributed  amongst  the  180,575  persons* 
the  same  proportions  as  the  £33,180,539  ascertained  in  the  table  ji  ' 
given  was  distributed  amongst  the  14,987  persons  in  whose 
stamp  duties  were  paid,  then  the  following  would  be  the  present 
bution  of  property  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Claas  of  Estates. 


Personi  with 


Total  ralue  of 
estates  of  each 


Under  £5,000 

£5,000  and  under  £12,500 
£12,500  and  under  £25,000 
£25,000  and  under  £50,000 
Over  £50,000  

Total , 


No. 
169,955 
5,888 
2,348 
1,312 
1,072 


£ 

116,897,000 
47,379,000 
42,585,000 
47,543,000 

150,783,000 


180,575 


405,187,000 


100-0 


These  figures  show  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  cola 
is  in  the  hands  of  2,384,  nearly  three-fifths  in  the  hands  of  4,732, 
almost  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  10,620  persons. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  ascertained,  the  possessors 
property  would  comprise  142,185  males  and  38,390  females;  and  tbfl 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  making 
the  subject  of  formal  bequest,  476,065  adults,  viz.,  233,535  males 
242,530  females.  These  figures  are  given  with  no  little  diffidfltf 
because  all  deductions  based  on  the  probate  returns,  and  not 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  persons  leaving  property,  are  ope* 
error.  Further  researches  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  support 
figures,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  proceed 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  tend  to  discredit  their  substaai 
accuracy. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  number 
estates  on  which  probate  duty  was  paid  for  the  six  years  1888-W 
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3—94  is  stated  at  302,055.  Making  the  liberal  allowance  of  one- 
•fch  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not  given,  the  percentage 
tersons  owning  property  would  be  about  8*8,  as  against  15*1  in  New 
th  Wales. 

Currency. 


lie  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  is  the  standard ;  the  silver  and  copper  current  are  more  properly 
ms  than  coins.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  silver  for 
amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling, 
standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The 
t  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a 
-sovereign  61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 

Standard  Weight 

Standard  Fineness. 

i 

I  Sovereign 

Imperial  grains. 

123-27447 
61*63723 

436*36363 

34909090 

21818181 

174*54545 

87*27272 

43*63636 

21-81818 

145*83333 
87*50000 
43*75000 

(  Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold,  or 

1  Half-sovereign 

<      decimal   fineness  0*91666, 

f  Crown 

(      one-twelfth  copper  alloy. 

Double  Florin 

Half-crown 

Thirty-seven-fortieths      fine 

jt -{ 

Florin 

silver,  or  decimal  fineness 

Shilling 

0*925,   and  three-fortieths 

Sixpence 

copper  alloy. 

>.  Threepence 

- ! 

Penny 

'  Mixed  metal,  95  parts  copper,. 
4  parts  tin,  and  I  part  zinc. 

Halfpenny 

Farthing    

.  (The  Coinage  Act   does  not  pre- 
scribe   these     proportions     for 
bronze  coins,  but  the  alloy  used 

I    is  as  stated.) 

old  coins  only  are  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though  silver  and 
tze  of  English  coinage  are  issued.  The  Governments  of  New 
\h  Wales  and  Victoria  are  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Imperial 
torities  to  grant  them  permission  to  coin  silver  for  circulation  in  the 
tralian  colonies. 

fcandard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £4  4s  llfid. 
ounce.  The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  the 
aey  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assaying,  and  coining 
^counted  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  10£d.  per  ounce  standard  or 
reign  gold. 

3m 
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ilver  is  0*925  fine.     Owing  partly  to  it*  ( 

md  still   more  to  its  demonetisation   in  * 

the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in 

ave  a  double  standard  of  eoiuape,  ita  value  ' 

ler  cent,  during  the  last  twenty -fiva  T6ara,     Hie  at 

lard  silver  in  the  London  market  lor  each  vmr  u&cr 

le  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Maxtor  of  th«;  Rojal 


as  iojj 

1 

Yewr. 

Ptttt  pur 
i  ud&rd  www. 

Yc*r. 

T«*. 

-as 

£. 

d- 

4 

1871 

soft 

1880 

521 

1889 

«1 

1872 

GUJ 

1881 

BU 

1890 

«:i 

1873 

an 

ISS2 

5M| 

1891 

«j 

1874 

as* 

1883 

*& 

1892 

*i 

1875 

fifiH 

1884 

flOH 

is-..;; 

»* 

1870 

53 

1883 

<8* 

1S!*4 

s» 

1877 

54| 

issa 

Iff) 

189$ 

91 

1878 

5-Vi 

1887 

44| 

UU 

*t 

1879 

52* 

1888 

« 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1896  are  shown  in  the  folio 
table  of  average  monthly  prices  : — 


Month. 


Price 

per  standard 

ounce. 


Month. 


I       Price 
|  per  standard 
ounce. 


Moot*. 


Pr 
prrtu 


d 

|   September    ...       30j 

I   October » 

u  November 2N 


December . 


2*i 


The  nominal  value  of  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  bronze  < 
pence  is  4s.,  and  into  halfper  •«*  or  farthings,  3s.  4d. 

The  weight  of  gold  sent  foi  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  tlftJ 
on  the  14th  Mav,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1896,  was  22,676,761 
at  £84,583,038^     Of   this  quantity  New  South  Wales  pr 
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)2,814  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £32,194,526,  the  amount  from  each  colony 


Colony  whew  gold  was  produced. 

Weight 

Value. 

Queensland  

oz. 

9,787,908 

8,502,814 

2,557,626 

1,442,690 

80,222 

12,293 

32,750 

260,458 

£ 
34,890,200 

New  South  Wales  

32,194,526 

New  Zealand    

10,118,128 

Victoria  

5,923,511 

South  Australia  

284,592 

Tasmania 

46,374 

Other  countries   

115,477 

Old  coin    

1,010,230 

Total 

22,676,761 

84,583,038 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
id,  and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
ne  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold 
the  colonies  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  the  other  colonies  of  the 
mp,  goes  to  Melbourne.  The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia 
the  end  of  1896  amounted  to  £388,533,999,  of  which  £84,583,038, 
livalent  to  21*8  per  cent,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  this  colony. 
e  value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
4,423,796,  of  which  £81,374,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted  into 
n,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


Tear. 

Sovereigns. 

Half- 
sovereigns. 

Total. 

1855  to  1886 
1887 
1888 

£ 

51,846,500 
2,002,000 
2,187,000 
3,262,000 
2,808,000 
2,596,000 
2,837,000 
2,844,000 
3,067,000 
2,758,000 
2,544,000 

£ 

2,321,500 
67,000 

£ 

54,168,000 
2,069,000 
2,187,000 
3,294,000 
2,808,000 

1889 
1890 

32,000 

1891 
1892 

77,000 

2,673,000 
2,837,000 

1893 
1894 

125,000 

2,969,000 
3,067,000 

1896 
1896 

2,758,000 
2,544,000 

Total  

78,751,500 

2,622,500 

81,374,000 

916 
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Bronze  ci  n  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  I86&,  and  sitra 
in  1879,  th«  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  j**r 
being  : — Bronze,  £45,550  ;  and  silver,  £459,350.  The  amount  of 
particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1896  is  shown  in  the  foil 

table :— 


Silver  Coin. 

Year, 

C  rowan 

1 

;  i 

and 
Double 
FlarltiH. 

HftJf- 

Florins,  j  ShUlinyi. 

{WftCOL 

Thr** 

«M 

£ 

# 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. 

1368  to  1886 

**•«»- 

94 

7.        ,       U,950 

24.500 

37f250 

321,400 

1SS7 

586 

2 

i 

1,8,50 

500 

600 

«pll 

1888 

215 

1 

3,250 

3,100 

•a«io 

ii.sss 

1880 

200 

7 

3,900 

2,700 

M7i 

22,375 

J  890 

200 

7 

9,200 

4,500 

6.37C 

35,171 

1891 

**»■■* 

2 

4,100 

5,100 

4/200 

17.300 

1892 

i 

4,300 

2,500 

1,683 

13,» 

1893 

3,500 

l.ooo 

425 

10,001 

1894 

w 

900 

1,500 

900 

*3* 

1895 

100 

0 

Ifii 

;itri» 

1,90a 

; 

1S9G 

I 

"jUVU 

4,200 

1,300 

000 

io.a» 

Total...  £ 

1*300 

124,000 

98,600 

127,400 

47,000 

60.450 

459.331    i 

The  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  average 
per  standard  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  represents  the  seign 
or  gross  profit.  The  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  stai 
ounce  is  5s.  6d.,  and  the  price  per  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  d 
1896  averaged  2s.  6 Ad.,  the  difference — 2s.  ll|£d. — representir 
seignorage  accrued.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the  losi  to  th« 
perial  Government  by  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  v 
but  after  making  all  necessary  allowances  for  loss  by  abrasion,  mil 
etc.,  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  remains.  As,  however,  silver 
are  merely  tokens,  the  demand  for  them  is  necessarily  limited,  the  av 
annual  issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydney  Mint  for  twenty -eight  ; 
being  about  £16,000.  The  average  price  of  silver  from  1871  to 
was  about  48d.  per  ounce.  If  all  the  silver  issued  by  the  Sydney 
since  1871  had  been  coined  there,  the  gross  pro6ts  for  the  whole  p 
would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  about  £100,000,  and  from 
would  have  had  to  be  deducted  the  loss  on  old  coin  withdrawn  tad 
cost  of  minting. 

The  gold  bullion  issued  by  the  Mint  is  partly   pure  gold  itfi 
quantities  for  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others ;  b 
consists  of  10-oz.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  laU 
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oh  of  the   MC 
d  amount  bullion  issued  during 

wo*  I,  and  to  the  1 

foro  c 

a  are  received  in 
Lned  free  of  charge, 
the  loss  by  abrasion.     The  nominal  value  of 
wn  from  circulation  during  18%  was  only  £183,   the 
m  1  Rg  <£3,    or   1  '890   |  nolo 

from  1876  to    i  tiding  figures  -24,495, 

707,  M  pe?  cent. 

lver  !  T  and  v.  oz.,  was 

Iru  &6.    On  this  the  m  ing,wasfi 

1 1*23  percent,    The  value-'  iin  withd 

OJL  ;  and 
it,     All  silver  coin  withdraw 
London  foi 

of   the   Royal   Mint  is  borne 
Tin  h  being  set  apart  annually  for  that 

as  will   i 
d  cost  of  admini  i  net 

:  — 


Actual  Expenditure  from  Consolidated  lieicnue. 

N>t 

*r 

Annual  (''iiifyo 

urt. 

ToUl. 

£ 

i"                       £ 

1* 

r 

487 

17 

13,504 

U> 

3,176 

!H,4SB 

1 

13t49f> 

to  01 

00 

15, 

12 

100 

1  1, 

i:: 

14 

417 

14,774 

WUA 

637 

11,1 

1,975 

11.293 

555 

11 

13,1 

11,028 

16,7 

3,140 

g!8 

14 

510 

14/277 

493 

14,770 

14,847 

*77 

receipts   1  lint,    which 

i.  fees  for  ass 
profits  nn  sale  of  -  I  in 

makes  jwiytuent  for  the  amour 


At  a  ra 
from  1 
Ocfeobei 
mentic 
scale  c 


ch  is  from  time  to  time  notified  in  the  _ 
wary  to  30th  September,  1896,  was  la.  &L,  _ 
!3rd  August,   1897,   2s,  per  oz,  fine,  and  from  lit 
ite,  Is.  od.  per  oz.  fine.     The  following  table  sea* 


Quantity. 


Gold  mined  in 

n««  south  wy& 


In  deposit*   of    less    than    500 
ouncca,  atondartL 


la  deposits  of  500  ounce*  and 
over,  but  leas  thau  5,000  ounces, 
standard. 

In  deposits  of  5,000  ounces, 
standard,  and  over. 


6*1  per  ounce,  six  shil 
linn  being  charged  for 

*    deposit     under     12 


r ounce 


2d.  per  ounce 


5cL  per  ouda,  b 
linga  being  c 
for  a  deposit  in 
ounce*. 

3d,  p 


Id. 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1M 

hown  below :— 


Mint  Charges. 

Profit  on  Sal* 
of  Stiver, 

'  Fee*  ter  Awmn '  ^ 
of  Sweep.          B#rt— 

Year. 

Ob  Jfoa*  South 
Wafc*  Gold. 

Oa  G*ld  of 
other  Colonies 
or  tVmntritis> 

1855  to  18S6 

£ 

261,033 

£ 
127,323 

£ 
44,602 

53,897        *»* 

J  887 

2,119 

4,003 

2,796 

1,410          »* 

I88S 

1,649 

%m 

3,078 

2,096         14» 

1850 

2,299 

4,613 

3,434 

1,738         U* 

1S90 

2,432 

4,152 

4,772 

1,8M         '•" 

1891 

2,381 

3,854 

5,319 

1.875         M 

1892 

2,933 

3,693 

3,164 

1,657  ;    aa 

1893 

3,624 

3,713 

4,290 

1,571         «J 

1894 

4,439 

3,759 

5,402 

3,105  '    a* 

1S95 

3,832 

3,125 

6,05B 

s.4*  j     W-M 

1800 

::  is? 

2,956 

5,058 

3,346    j  J* 

Total 

290,733 

164,874 

87,573 

75,042   |     «*» 

In  former  issues  of  this  work  tables  were  given  purpor 
the  amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.     These  tables  were 
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I  from  tl  I  and 

I  exported     For  1  — 


UUfC. 

ToUI. 

rint. 

. 

:ti: 

3    U  11 

o  a  2 

0     0    6 

Total.. 

4,969,720 

3  16    7 

steamers  usually 

■! tl.     This  may  be  c 
would  naturally 
voyage  is  practically  over.     Early 

■*lney 
ith  the  la 
neas,  and  it  was  fou< 

he  vain  He    Prom  this 

i  in  private  hands  is  ttot  hum  If  the 

made  waa 
Ii  assumption  the  coin  in  prirate  ha] 
I  with  x  1. 116,000  Mtim 
aa  period 

it  that  i  the 

d.       Bank   notes 
!    of  this  banks  until   they  are  | 
a  large    number  of   persons    r 

heir  pera  d  gold 

ofiption  tl  is  withd  targe 

may  be  correct  s< 
not  s-  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 

ins  in  1  rid  the  estimate  of 

i  with  soil 
le  aociiniu 

i  be   quite  a  common    | 

1   umni{" 
nk  note,     Lai  i-ro- 

oaittfl  In  circulation  eras 

a&kfalg  authority  alren 
author,  whicl 
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must  be  abandoned  as  being  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  coin  inpn 
hands  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  ■ — 

£ 

Gold    ,.  . 1,830,000 

Silver 

Bronze    31,000 


Total  iW 

This  is  equal  to  £1  14s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  close  of  1 
sum  shown  in u at  be  added  £1,237,971  note  circulation, 
active  currency  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,488,000,  or  £2  13$.  IN 
inhabitant.     As,  howt  ver,  the  note  issue  is  fully  covered  by  gold 
Austrnln  riies,it  is  omitt<-<l  Erom  I .lie  fallowing  tables,  in 

on  th«-  other  hand,  the  coin  held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  i 
comparison.       Including   bank   reserves,    the    gold  and  silver  h 

South  Wales  amou nt ed  to  n o  1  ess  than  £6 
a  sum  only  slight ly  below   that  shown  for  France,  and   cons 

of  that  shown  for  any  other  Eur.  tpeaa  country,  The  tigurea 
in  the  tables  are  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  1 
States  Mint,  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  thoM 
which  are  based  on  a  special  estimate.  The  total  stocks  oi 
in  various  countries  in  1 81*6  were  as  follow  j — 


Country* 


Odd. 


Silver. 


Full  Tender. 


Limited 
finder. 


Total 


United  Kingdom 
A  uet  rift*  Hungary 

'IIU     

Bulgaria  . . 

Denmarli 

FfcftOM 

Germany  . 

Greece 

[tali 

Netherlands    

Norway 

Portugal  .... 

Roumania 

Russia ...... 



Spain     

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Ohio*    

India 

Japan 

..... 

Nt  raits  Settlements 

rtn 

Central  American  States. 



Hayli 

Mexico 

South  American  states  . 
■  i  States..  . 

Hawaii  

Australasia 


£ 
120,011,000 
14,100,000 

164,000 
3,391,000 

ls8,6*6,ooq 

138,713,000 

103,000 

20,032,000 

5,507,000 

1,641,000 

1,046,000 

7,032,000 

100.107,000 

806,000 

7,9*4,000 

0,188,000 

10,275,000 


16,337,000 
123,000 

"88,671,000 
103,000 

t,o*a,ooo 

B,S80,000 

138,137,000 

822,000 

31,053,000 


5,138,000 

oomoo 

18,906,000 

103,000 

8,560,000 

10,871,000 


710,000 


r;  165,000 
154,125,000 
106,2'--- 
14,221,000 

40,320,000 

1,028^000 
2.406,000 

10,094,000 

7,1" 
114,176,000 
800,000 


£ 
26,000,066 

6,220,000 
l,43»,00Q 

eoovooo 

11,098,000 

23,633,000 

5,446,000 
078,000 
411,000 

1,8381,000 

10,131.000 
432,000 


3,802,000 

'411,000 

1,060,000 
KOODOO 


HM^OOf 


25,009*000 

11,714,000 
UM.000 

101,147.000 
411,000 

1,007,000 

4A,000 

9,210,000 

154,125,000 

106,225,000 

18,023,000 

S8,7S,0QQ 

1,060,000 

2,466,000 
009,000 

19,994.090 

120,753,000 

aoe^ooo 
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inta  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  countries  are  shown  below: — 

BQOlto]  . 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Pajn-r. 

Total* 

£   i.   d. 

£    a.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£    i.   d. 

lorn    ... 

3     1     1 

0  12     0 

0    11      8 

4    5    8 

0  15    5 

1  12    7 

0    6    0 

i  i: 

0  IS  11 

:   o 

2    0    4 
5  16    9 

0     1     0 

g   ♦; 

i     B 
8  13    1 

0     8     6 

0    •! 

•J    12     8 
0  16     3 

0    0    6 
S  LO 

o  i 

0  10    6 

0     9   11 

0    0  11 

8  10 

1      8     « 

l    10     A 

0  19     I 

5    2 

1     9 

3    (i  n 

l     2  11 

0  15    5 

4     1 

1  8     5 
0  IS  11 
0     2    8 

2    5    4 
0     1     1 
0    0    0 
i 
0     1     5 
8    0 

i   : 

0    7  10 

1    i 

8    0 

0  1 

0     5     1 

i    Hi     1 
I     7    4 
8  is    3 

6     6 
i  IS    7 

0  11     o 

0     S   III 

o  n    8 

I     3    6 

8    7 

0  7    :i 

1  1  11 

Q     4     2 

0     2  11 

Oli 

n  ii    5 
2    4    5 

o  g 

Q     7     t; 
•i  u    a 
Q  18    ? 

0     8     2 

0  17 
0   14     O 

0  13    8 

0  15    7 

:  "i 

0    U    6 

0    o    8 

7  13  11 

7   19    5 

3  15  n 

11      4 

0  0    4 

1  14     3 
0  16 

0     1     8 

0    4    7 

18    5 

8    4     5 

:  10 

13    1 
0    3    1 

i   3 

0    8  10 

0     3     5 

0  18     6 

1  11 

0    0 

1  10   1 

2  1     2 

o  fl    : 

13     1     8 

3  19    0 

8    5 
0  10 

J    17    8 

J  11     9 

14    8 

4  18    9 

■     7 
7   13     5 

1  "i  io 

0    5  lo 

0*  Hi  10 

0  1     4 

s  a 

1  i 

Movements  of  G 

Id  in  the  year  185]  Jar^e  quantities  of  that 

isian  colonies  every  year.    The  returns  of  gold  imported  and 

ill  ol  the  colonies,  calculated  for  ten-year  periods  from 

re  given  herewith.     The  foblei  tilso 

v  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the 

S0  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  largest  exporters 

found,  are  the  largest  producers,  as  Victoria,    > 

nsland.     The  other  colonies  now  produce  very  little 

,„     _ 

gold  imports  and  exports  for  N               b  Wales,  it  roust  be  remeahmt 

swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gol 
to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  mm 
imports  and  export*  for  each  colony  were  as  follow  ; — 

Colouy. 

Imp4 . 

1851-60.    |    1861-70* 

>71   -0. 

IM  M 

1*1-*  |  IMA 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

3,S74,7«4 
4,340,457 

1,091,018 
170,328 

£ 

387,088 

8*2,140 

10.310 

50.500 

utr,98i 

£ 

13,888,1431 

io  BSBJW 
L.  883,881 
tf88&,908 

408,446 

£ 

1,018,8*1 

188,881 
8,780.088 

1MW.WI  R* 

Queensland 

flvlt       1 

South  Australia 

*di    J 

ro  Australia 

New  Zealand  . . . , 

Australasia 

I 

0,485,561 

8f,0»,T8J 

20,037,484 

33, 531 ,078 

ssVOSMK  ^<-- 

Colony. 

Kxp'.rt*  of  Gold. 

1861-60.        lStU-70.    |    1871-4*0* 

1881-90,   |    im-tA  \   UB*     1 

New  South  Wales 

■  -i» 

£ 
1 2/211,  S3 1 

statin* 

210,309 

£ 

L196,89Q 
188,618 
88,808 

sa»ofit,74i 

£ 

£ 
LStJBSyOM 

30.503,232 

1 

Queensland    

»- 

Austral  In 

Western  Australia    ........ 

Tasmania 

170,334 

' 

New  Zealand.. L1      .. 

8,08^8)    ■ 

Australasia 

108,057,727 

124,944,548 

63,0111* 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  for  each  colony  during  each  of  A»< 
periods  shown  was  as  follows  :- — 

Col- 

isai-eo. 

IMHffl 

1871-80.    |    1881-00. 

im-n  |  ss^| 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  , 

£ 
8,337,067 
S8,342,134 

1,000,855 

*  'mm 

48,081 

£ 
18,888,888 

10,588 

•34.255 

20,204,822 

£ 

5,248,004  > 

13  |    7,837,381 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

•*>**B 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania 

1,177.3*5      M**9 

New  Zealand 

4,5*0,4 

Total  excess  of  exports. . 
Average  per  annum  .... 

07,472,10« 

87*818,781 

65.143,637 

42,716,392 

0,747,217 

0,rfl£N 

48U»HI 

4.271 ,0S> 

4,989.40>      7,J**f 

*  Excess  of  Imports. 

Bankinq, 

The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at                  in  fort*  01*  8* 
eeptible  of  great  improvement,  and                  it  failure  of  many  mew* 
institutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed  attention  to  the  st  i 

from   tibt   Lr<"neral  public.     All  institutions  trans                         isnM*1 
banking  are  required  by  law  to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  & 
assets  and  liabilities  in  a  specified  form,  and  from  these  st*U«n«n&  ■ 

. 
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grating  in  New  South  Wales, 
fcbeir  bead  offices  two 

land,  and  fottT  in  !  tour 

i  hanks,  three  lut  «  Wains, 

tli  confines  its  operations  within  the*  limits  of    tl 
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»ey— carr 
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tralian  Joint    Stock    Ihink    (I  1    as 

ted  i  Following  appears  < 

holders  of  banks  trading  n  »uth  W\ 


Bisk. 


lie 


B*uk  Qf  New  South  Wal. 

fdsuty  \  Limited) 
Atiri  Limited) 


I  Bank  of  Austral i 

■ 

J.iiiil  (Lij 


Bank 

Ixmcioi  Australia  (Li mi 

J  Australian  Bai 


urn 

540,000 

o.ooo 

3,000 

>.(KK> 

GS0 
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Capital  Kesoubceb  of  Banks. 
The  total  ci  ital  and  reserves  (including  hnlancro  of  Profit  am)  '. 
account)  of  b»iiks  trading  in  New  South  Wall*  about  tlw  utiddk  i 
1897  amounted  to  -£22,976,734,  but  of  this  amount  only  Xl'i.SWfi* 
was  employed  in  the  colony.  The  following  h  »  statement  of  thr  capM 
paid  up,  distinguishing  ordinary  from  preferential  capital*  and  of  tfe 
amount  of  reserves  held  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of  botbtDdng: — 


Bank, 

DaWof 

balance- 
iheut. 

Capital  paid  v|L 

1— M 

oriiwir  I^V 

Trial 

iwa* 

* 

* 

1 

I 

Bank  of  Now  &       t  Wnlei   ..,«.. ., 

$WU  IB0T  ,, 

I.  ..♦;-.,,  ^, 

■ 

1JM.W0 

LIMJM 

Commercial  Ba       **  ■>.  of  Sydney  (Ltd..) 
Australian  JoIl :  Buiktt1- 

Juno,  IS97   ., 

1J1»',.M! 

NU 

uooaan 

L£IMB 

i..„  .     ion* 

Nil 

• 

tcia 

City  Bank  of  Sydm 

100,000 

Nt? 

traCeo* 

SST 

Commercial  Bank  f 

HMI] 

LMir.M'M 

<£jtox»tet 

National  Bank  or  Awfi 

lJM»1tt 

Mi 

4^1<L*«» 

IB 

Queen* lurid  National  1 
Bank  of  North  Quwni _*_ 

»4M>su 

■ 

IHM» 

Ml 

tt^M§ 

*1 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

244,1*1 

^r 

£,7iMlt 

*#?• 

Bank  ol  Aiutrala*** 

l.et*,UQ0 

IpWMylMI 

tipi 

Union  Bank  of  A 

Ml 

1  IHTOjWt  iUini 

Wndou  Bank  of 

.l.JHi/U'. 

17!.M» 

MKUMi 

English,   BoottM-. 

fnyiM 

PNUfH 

W 

(Limited). 

*  £#«K00Q  written  off  alnw  f 
to  £53,00u.  I  Includes  £210, 
of  tmtkf*  liability. 


The  preceding  table  shows 
but  most  of  the  banks  had  m.™ 
increase  their  paid-up  capital  ,  « 

working  capital  that  will  be  available 
the  following  table  : — 


m*U  ttuat  ippdal  rrwtrv  awnnM  —a 
It.         I  Include*  £A.*Zb  fwwpM  *■  *+* 

\  account  at  date  of  btkaWttg, 

i  their  shareholder*  which  wfl 

Lint  of  these  calk  and  th*  totil 

.  aen  they  are  met  an*  shown  in 


Capital  called  and  bein*  t*frd  «r 

Bank, 

CapiUl 

paid  up, 

ImuttfCahl           Ml 

Bank  of  New  South  Watee  ...... 

CoinuiL'rrial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited), 

AuetralUn  Joint  stock  Bank  (Limited)  ..,.,„. 

£ 
1,950,000 
1.000,010 

400,000 

*Q10,MB 
453,880 

2O0.000 
ZJM.Hl 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 

i,na>a 

Mm 

£ 

NU 

Nil 
7,987 
KU 
Stt.2flB 

9UM 

IHJH 

wu 

194 

1 

usa*» 

umm 

City  Bank  nf  Hrdncv     , 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  ( Limited)  , 

National  llank  of  AmtraWU  (Limited) ,.....', *. 

Ojiicenriland  National  Bank  (Limited) , 

*2a2 

Bank  of  North  (jfnpenilud (limited J  .... . , 

Hank  nf  New  Zealand   . , ; 

JKS 

Bank  of  Australasia  ..,,",....., 

Union  Hank  nf  Australia  (Limited) 

t>PM* 

l/onrlnn  Rank  of  Australia  ( Limited )    ,.,,,. 

Engrlbh,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . .  ♦ 

tmm 
iiua 

The  calk  being  made,  as  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  represent  a  totil 
of  £1,235,279,   and    of  this  amount  £7,937    is  payable  in  Sftotji 
£941,520   in   Melbourne,    £26,114    in    Brisbane,   £255,859   in   ' 
Zealand,    and     £3,849   in   Loudon.         The    paid-up   capital   of 
operating  in  New  South  Wales  has  very  largely  increased  during  the' 
twenty-two  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £18,357,268  in  1 


atotai 
yd&*r,  I 


ba^ij 


bftv 
of  the  books,  as  will  h*j   wen  from  ;>   But  table 

over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wal 

of  facilii  whi.-l 

juestkm  of  the  liabilit  aks 

1 : — 


Y«*r, 

U*nk«. 

Itaf. 

Yew, 

lUT   k- 

tAl, 

No. 

II 

£ 

10 

,0,000 

13 

29,740 

M 

11,212 

13,737 

1886 

17 

ts 

il.430 

16 
14 

^637 

13 

167,386 

hIcb  ilred  by  the  A.-t  of  <  13, 

form;   \>ut  these  statement*  are  !■<  on  bhfl 

o  make  certain  ad 
o  pot  iir  basis.     The 

*  South  Wai< 

leti  of 
la  from  l  ids  :  the  BUrphu  am  • 

utingthe  am-  from  theii 

figures  relating  to  1897  in  this  ami  eubeeqn 
arter  audi  tor  the  p 


YrAr 

Asset -i  within 

LU.l>i:.* 

(Capital  and 

too  © 

Rc^rve*  u*od  in 
local  tnisiru-a). 

£ 

£ 

53,483 

1,572,821 

1,225 

2,&W 

.022 

19,4s 

296 

50,731,1^7 

.H7 

37(17I,--180 

14,40 

34,102,172 

14,88 

:^i 

13,273 

♦,095 
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If  the  table  just  given  be  compared  with  the  previous  ooe>  4 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doiuj;  bua.me&s  in  lb* 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  for  the  uaaki  to 
increase  the  pi  iportion  of  their  awn  capital  employed  in  Ui*  c»j1«joj, 
although  the  li  *t  three  years  show*  a  slight  mcivenirtit  in  the  lynraii 
direction.  Thus  in  1875  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  honk*  *i»  £7,9»,Q&& 
and  their  reserves  at  the  same  date  were  £2,406,45",  making  a  U*al4 
£107426,457  available  from  their  own  resources,  while  their  rarpiw 
assets  amounted  to  only  £489,022 ;  ten  years  later,  when  the  espial 
stood  at  £10,512,300,  and  the  reserves*  at  £5,431,908*  or  mirths 
£15,934,298,  the  surplus  assets  were  returned  at  £#,050,573;  mwi  m 
1890  the  capital  was  £13,929,326,  and  the  mtervet £7, 832,047,  naknf 
a  total  of  £21,7*5], 


siderable  proportion  oi  - 
capital  and   reserves  of 
£22,53i>,336T  and  the  ft^ 
£12,999,095. 

The  banking  returns  do 
made   from   them,  as  the  i 
required  by  the  Schedule  *     wie 
deposits    not   hearing   int      ait, 
interest    accrued  and  all  u»b 
interest,  notes,  and  bill*,  tin-  n 
are  misleading.     It  unfortuna* 
means  of  correcting  the  figui 
able  will  appear  from  the  fact  bimu  wi 


:s  a»ets  reached  the  wy  oes» 
Heptmnber,  1897,  however,  lb 
ik*  now  open  showrd  a  total  d 
le  local  business  amountfld*  to 

f  any  useful  deductions 
both  of  assoU  * 
ibeolete;  thua,  under  tn 
ks  are   accustomed   to 
them  other   than    deptaiut  ti 
that  in  thi*  reaped  the  i 
is,  moreover,  that 


the 
census  returns  showed 


not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,^06,  as  compared  with  a  total  in  ti* 
quarterly  Htatementa  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  moat  interesting  feeiurr  nf  » 
bank's  returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  hut  95  per  cent 
of  the  other  assets  are  marshalled  together  under  the  term  mwm 
and  hills  discounted,  and  all  other  debts  due  to  the  l*ankt"  and  the  una 
on  which  business  is  conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  ngU 
The  following  statement  of  liabilities  for  the  past  eight  years  reien  V 
local  business  only  : — 


Yeiiv 


circulation. 


Bilk  In 
circulation. 


betritur 
IjilMliL 


Interat. 


TtoUL 


Nft 

£ 

£ 

i*w 

vy 

i,UT.m5 

1*7.4*2 

lD9i 

16 

l,S74,OM 

i  w.aiHj 

1SVJ 

u 

if4aaszs 

i'.»»,:'i;i 

IHttf 

IS 

1JW.SSI 

;-,ji>r, 

WM 

is 

l^A.WM 

140,911 

1H05 

13 

i,2*S,S«J4 

117,90 

tSM 

la 

7.071 

111,880 

\«: 

u 

I  ,  137 ,  WO 

1U$,SOT 

II 


10.fl*4,filS 

»,ias,«7a  :»,«matt 

S^RT.SHa  «3.M,11II  M,14l,L„ 

Mu,7oi  2o,aMMm  |»,T«,ra 

K.ftMtf  a>,4oajH  btt,«SM&> 
io,7*ff  ,«1  t  i»,matf  ^*P6,*i* 

u>,«ft>Pito  |U»,w>«*  *h&i>>w 


\ANK& 


QolO. 


Bullion 


l*?»i 


Uwt«l 


{fOll    "•", 


taofc 


■■»       43 


HVR9  ok  Banks. 

lllllb 

bullion  I 

!  th«  pro 

ton  iti  tli' 

Ireula 

tl    liabihi  M      Tin  r 

banks  ai 

of  tIp    in  tions  which  marked 


* 


data. 


Tota 


|*rop  tilan  oi  iiv!  jin-  i;    • i  ><s 


■ui 


U.177 
•  ill 


90,052 
104,947 

79,7(W 


18,470 
1,4.^058 
1,377 

ft,7CXS 
4,797 


mi  ant 

14  4 


-  lAuituiMc. 
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Advances  by  Banks. 


Under  the  head  of  advances  are  included  bilk  and  pmii 
discounted,  cash  credits,  and  iniscrlLaueotis  debts.  The  bulk  of  1 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depoatixi 
deeds  over  which  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien  ;  the  dtsoouni 
of  trade  bilk  does  not  amount  to  more  than  14  per  cent  of  ih*  t 
cash  credits  and  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  cW«? 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  tU#  ehm 
security  advanced  against,  cannot  he  given,  The  most  iaienvt 
summary  that  can  be  made  k  that  which  the  following  tabln  uipjuj™ 


t 

Ratio  of 

AnMnminT 

Year. 

Adviwiw. 

■       Ailtjwctw  to 

AjT&orwpcr 

1           D*p<J*lfc*, 

lilhftbttlBK. 

f 

por  cent. 

£  i.     d. 

J  360 

5,78 

111*9 

16  17    6 

ls<;r, 

7,10 

121  S 

17  15    O 

1S70 

7™ 

127-9 

15  18  11 

1875 

10 

914 

21  17    1 

IBM 

96-2 

23  IS    « 

1885 

117  4 

33  16    ! 

1890 

T 

1213 

39    0    S 

1891 

4 

126^4 

39    «    1 

J  89*2 

1041 

;>:    :    1 

1893 

Oi-fi 

33    0    4 

1894 

1254 

30    4    t 

1S95 

35T  7Q7,io** 

HG'G 

27  18  10 

189G 

3fi.U6.G9ll 

117 '7 

27     1     3 

1897 

35,644,565 

120-6 

27    3    7 

The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  read 
realised  from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  18 
right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  throoj 
out  those  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  91 1 
117  per  cent.  Since  1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  1 
other  colonies,  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ra 
of  advances  to  deposits  has  stood  considerably  higher,  viz.,  from  113 
126  per  cent. 


Deposits  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  QJ 
ating  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1897  was  approxxaM 
£105,357,643,  and  of  this  sum  £29,565,435  was  received  locally,  jj 
excess  of  the  total  over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  tha  iiffll 
countries  to  which  the  banks'  business  extended,  some  of  c 
used  in  New  South  Wales,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  1 


DEP<>  BANK8  I 


9*9 


ho  I  to  do  more  than   mil  ;ls  to 

i  tint  so  used      Dealing  only  with  local  ving 

nt  shows   th»j  aver  unt  of    m 

lommettting  with  !  m  interesl 

those  at  call  was  hrst  made  in  1*75  : — 


Ymr. 

Deposit*  Wearing 
Interest. 

i-osiLs  not 
bearing  Interest. 

Total  U'pcjiitU. 

£ 

£ 

\mo 

5,164,011 

1865 

5,827,098 

1870 

6,107 

8,77/ 

4,875,010 

0,802 

ll.VU 

5,934,641 

18, 0> 

8,070 

;.,(i0o 

10,084 

1S»*I 

;<>,si: 

JO7.109 

t.l'ij 

1  sua 

•2:us4,lin 

H,.-».V. 

M»tt0 

0,032 

9,412.701 

20,406 

^,437 

30,61*' 

68,306 

10,707, m  1 

►,916 

WI 

10,60 

e  deposits  reached  their   I.  vd   in   U  waa 

i   to  the  banks  a  I  '90  ;   since  tin-  data  nun 

ut  of  over  five  millions  have  been  withdrawn, 
being  entirely  in  u  g  deposits,  which  n 

3  at  the  time  of  the  batik  crisis,  and  during 
ir.     The  withdrawals  iu  1894  were  probably  due  to  a 
knees.      Previous  stopps  had 

■    many    timorous  depositors    withdraw    their   fixed    dej 
1  place  th  in  the  savings  hanks, 

icth  Wales  and   Posi    «  Mfi 
teased  their  depositi  by  over  one  million  and  s  half  from 
id  called  up  by  the  banks  then 
sum  which  would  have  remained  on  To 

with 

added  a  third — the  withdrawal  i  ling, 

lust  have  been  considerable  may  be  argued  from  th 

3x 
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that  the  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  woa  increased  during 
£1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by  £321,793,  while  the  *oki  nm 
circulation  probably  decreased  during  theme  years.  Wince  19M  i 
has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money  from  Axed  deposit  aittl  in  \ 
it  at  current  account  The  current  accounts  bin  iiiommrij  hrr 
one  million  since  1894,  while  the  total  deposit*  show  &  decrease  id 
£200,000  since  that  period. 

The  interest  offering  fur  fixed  deposits  boa  nuw  fallen  U*  &  par  • 
for  sums  deposited  for  twelve  months  ;    for  012    month* 


interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  1  i  par  cmt.     The  practice  of  ally 
interest  on  money  fixed  for  term*-  of  h*s»  than  six  months  wm#  dun 
tinned  in  May,  1894.     The  rates  quoted^  which  w*ere  fixed  on  lb* 
March,  1896,  are  much  t!      '         *     hat  have  been  offered  *tw 
were  first  opened  for  basinet  u         »oney  equal  to  their  i 
freely  offered.     The  follow  statement  oC  the  average 

twelve  months'  deposits  f  onwards,     Thw  tttfure?  of  U*» 

four  years  do  uot  include  ux  vexes     pay  abb  on  dt*fi-rmi 
reconstructed  banks : — 


Rank  Ittttrwl 

ffcltk  Nltart  «• 

y- 

l>cp<i*AUfori**Jve 
month* 

Jam 

&H>C*l*lgfr»dl» 

per  cent. 

1 

prf  rvtfct. 

1860 

5 

lv.i| 

S 

vm 

0 

i 

1832 

8 

1S70 

5 

1*93 

3 

1875 

5J 

1804 

1880 

5 

am 

H 

1883 

5 

1S96 

3 

1890 

H 

-    1 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fc 
deposits  is  uniform  for  all  banks  ;  but  some  of  the  institutions  w] 
have  undergone  reconstruction  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  rec 
the  rates  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  sre  pa] 
the  ordinary  market  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  deposits  received  s 
reconstruction,  while  rates  varying  from  3  to  4-h  per  cent,  an?  b 
paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  reconstructed  banks  have  powi 
release  their  extended  deposits  at  any  time  on  giving  the  necessary  ih 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits  when  renewed  are  b 
accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  d 
of  suspension  was  £58,914,585  ;  but  up  to  the  middle  oi  I 
£29,905,475  of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  £2,594,780  fen 
into  preferential  share  capital,  and  £6,514,651  into  inscribed  or 
petual  stocks  or  debentures,  apart  from  £750,000  inscribed  stock OT 
by  the  Union  Bank,  so  that  there  were  then  deposits  to  thi 
£19,899,679  awaiting  release.     The  complete  statement  of 
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mts  of  the  thirteen  banks  operating  at  the  middle  of  1897  was  as 
n  below : — 


i>*p?**t*. 


*M*1-  Inverted  I  —     *    . 

\*dlPr+\       in      1  Emended    "SJ*  !*  At  current 

OtlffetQj  stock*,  j  I*iW* 


•I  New  South  Wnlw 

■reUl  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney 

linn  Joint  Stock  Buik  (LhL). 

ink  of  gyrinay , 

3fclu  Bank  of  AuitnlU(UiU  2,117,070 
a]  B*uk  of  Auftmbsiii  (Ltd.)  3u6,7»0 
ilUiti  Sstiutial  Dfciik  I  Lut .) 
if  Xtjrlh  t|ijwiul*qd  (Ltd.) 

if  New  Zuuuid    „ 

if  Atj*tml*Ml»  . .  T  T 

Bank  of  Australia  (Ud,).. 
ri  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd*)  .       171,030 
h,  Scottish,  nod  Australian 
jjk(Lt«L>..P 


3C7,&38 


&>,000 


750,000 


uflMn 


Totw  . . , , 2,504,780  7,204,651  10,Sfl»,fJ7»  J38, 713,701  37,6*&.04S 


V-v'"- 


.-..is^-2s;. 

1,401,000 


5,878,230 

0*7,180 

401,3513 

300,  ISO 

104,127 

3,6111287 

7P  1*8,303 

7,550^27 

U0,M0 

M&ftfl 


T&UL 


MM,  533 

S,37§;00S 
747.  Wtt 
40f>,»17 
1,517,153 
3,002,  SO* 
l.*iT7.l}^ 

4,474,054 
5.  SOT,  873 

<;,*:,<  ■.*•.*, 
068,19(1 

829,741 


o.m;^,-^: 

7,I»4P1T4 
l^flO^lfH 

1 39,1803 

no,in 

8.092,013 

12,7*1,175 

15,157,7*3 

5,380,153 
4,973,083 


9U.08n.fft>.  I 


ime  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receipts  at 
value  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  payment  of 
where  debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable 
sits,  however,  wishing  to  dispose  in  open  market  are  obliged  to 
)t  prices  below  the  face  value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table 
h  gives  the  rates  offered  for  deposits  of  four  banks.  Towards 
slose  of  1895  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  and  the  Commercial 
ring  Company  of  Sydney  released  the  balance  of  their  locked-up 
sits.  The  prices  here  quoted  are  those  ruling  at  the  beginning 
ily,  1897  :— 


Bank. 


Buying 
Price. 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Ltd. ) — 

Repayable  to  1907 

Do       after  1907 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd. ) — 

Repayable  to  1906 

Do  1916,  or  sooner  if  possible    . 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ltd.) 

Perpetual 

Repayable  to  1904 

Others   

Interminable    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.)  


£  a.    <L 


0  15 
0    9 


17    6 
15  10 


13 
18 
0  14 

0  11 

1  0 
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The  overci  nf  t  and  discount  rates  have  been  almost  siatifmsjy  ctn 
the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  interest  payable  for  mv 
placed  on  fixed  deposit  has  during  the  lame  period  fallen  from  5 
per  cent  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  discount  and  overdraft  i 
would  have  moved  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to  depositor* ; 
it  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  loss  arounnts  of 
various  institutions  that  the  banks  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  discount  rates,  notwithstanding  the  m 
terms  upnn  which  they  themselves  can  borrow. 

The  r  For  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  ten  years  ended  1 

were  as  r  :— 


I 


I 


Discount  Ralea* 


IE 
II 


1896 


It 

1 

■ 

9 

9 

*K  to  9 

7   „   9 

7  *  s 

a  ,.  7i 


BiLbat 

Bill*  »nr 

3  month** 

a»»U* 

per  cent 

per  cent. 

6  to  8 

7  to  0 

a  M  7 

7  ,.  S 

7 

a 

7 

« 

7 

H 

7 

1 

7 

S 

6*  to  7 

7UiS 

6  „  ft* 

6  tf  6* 

7  to  $ 

The  bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  60  days'  sight,  averages  »bc 
1  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  t 
height  of  the  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  3  A  per  cent.,  the  bar 
at  that  date  requiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  1 
rates  for  the  ten  years  ended  1896  were  : — 


Year. 

Exchange  rate  on  London  at  60  days  sight. 

Buying. 

Selling. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1887 

98$  to  100 

100   to  100| 

1888 

99$  ,,  lOOg 

100 J  ,,    I00| 

1889 

99*  „   100 

100*  »i  "To* 

1890 

99*  „  100 

LOQJ       10JI 

1891 

99*  „   100 

looi     iooi 

1892 

99g„     995 

HHiJ       100* 

1893 

97    „     99* 

]0U|       100] 

1894 

99$  „     99$ 

\W\  .,  10Df 

1895 

99$  ,,     992 

1001  H  100* 

1896 

99*,,     99$ 

loot ,,  too} 

ba  :                          !  if, 

Banks'  Ex«               -kttlement. 

1i^    B               Lohange  S«>t<;                       ,  which 

1  Bth  January,    1  -                        clearing                  the 
U  effected  daily  at  the  ; 
:.lts  fif  the  d&ilv  operations  are 
to   the    & 

mi  h  liuuk  with  the  pool.       1 

£1700,000  in  g 
ch  ii  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  throe  ot                     mid  cannol 

irbed      Che  oontribatkme  to  the  MFc                     ling 

k.     The 
of  the  amount  of  its  credit   with  the  ,l  P             d  no 
k  iv  permitted  to  allow  its  halaai                                                nk  of 

In  the  i-vi  nt  «>t                                   this  urn i 
haalc  is  required  to  make  up                                                 payment, 

lt  but  to 
1  their  credit  with                                                                     the 
This  arrangement  enablee  the   6700,000  comprising  the 
I  to  remain  in 

olume  of  the  exchangee  monthly  doi                 u  shown  in 

:  — 

Per  j 

;:»L  Ol 

Nri 

Exchange*. 

weckt  ending  27  Jan. ,  1S90    , 

SO  Api 

15  M 

16  l 

S.6S9.0.M 

Knur  w«*»k»  emlintr 
,. 

Total    „ 

£ 
0.1M.7U 

117.7!- 

n    i                      v  of  Banks. 

fcper  mofr                             at  limited  bj  mn  enactment, 
law  regulatn.                     having  lapsed 

the  nverage  circulation                       k   within   the  eoloi 
ielda  »«   n 
0,000                                     circul&l                            impanies 

pared  wn                  filiation,  but  in  actual 
;e    of  il 
ut  £1 

ind  the  a1                         habitant  to   17s.    \<l     Jn    I 

nd   in  1 
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£2  Is.  10cL     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  | 
bilk  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1660  :*— 


Year. 

Nateain 
Cirr-uUUon. 

BUN  In 

Circulation. 

TotoL 

taSBST 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

£40,649 

IBhMf 

1,012,354 

I  H 

1865 

7£0,O7« 

67.BT5 

706,951 

1870 

695,368 

10,615 

7*5,8*1 

1*2 

1S75 

1,114,411 

37,0(18 

1,151,419 

1*7 

1880 

1,280,772 

61,608 

1,312,470 

1» 

isas 

1.7U3t686  ' 

59,327 

1,833,013 

2-eo 

tm 

Itflo7,806 

127,442 

nmflm 

Mi 

1801 

1,674,040 

146,202 

1,880,351 

1*9 

1R92 

1.430,872 

104,223 

1,544,005 

1-30 

1893 

1.804,531 

75,0&<j 

1,870,(317 

1  55 

1894 

UMMB 

M&0I1 

1,382,000 

1  12 

1895 

1,223,8*4 

117,327 

1,341,191 

1« 

1896 

1,237,071 

111,889 

1,340,860 

liM 

1807 

1,137,040 

102,807 

1,240,747 

©U5 

The  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  agai 
bank  notes,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  note  issue  is  many  til 
covered  by  the  reserves  ;  thus  in  September,  1897,  the  note  issue  st 
at  £1,137,940,  while  the  gold  in  hand  was  £5,928,671. 

The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is  one  pound,  and 
bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination.  During  the  oj>eratior 
the  Bank  Notes'  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  issues  of  certain  ba 
(twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets,  and  were  1« 
tender  throughout  the  colony  at  all  places  except  the  head  office; 
the  banks  issuing,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2  A  per  cent,  on 
average  monthly  issue.  This  tax  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp d 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  October,  181 


Working  Expenses  and  Profits 

The  published  balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give 
information   of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  whit 
it   is    impossible   to    ascertain   the    amount  of  the   £*n*** 
the  matter  of  management  expenses  equal  reticence   is 
one  bank  whose  head  office  is  in  the  colony  giving  this 
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reholders.  The  net  profits  are  therefore  the  only  data  on  which 
parative  statement  can  be  based,  and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-up 
I  and  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading  and  total  assets,  will  be 
in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Bank. 


Net 

for  twelve 
months, 
1896-7. 


Ratio  of  Net  Profits  to- 


Paid-up 
Capital  and 
Reserves. 


Total 
Trading 


Total  Assets 
of  all  kinds. 


New  South  Wades 

cial  Banking  Co.  of  8ydney  (Limited). 

mi  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

ik  of  Sydney    

cial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  .... 

Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)    

ind  National  Bank  (Limited) 

North  Queensland  (Limited) 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

ink  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 


£ 

177,361 

80,186 

•101,706 

16,119 

94,165 

36,173 

•27,034 

3,720 

66,891 

85,776 

96,415 

•4,627 

•27,950 


percent. 

per  cent. 

5-60 

0-72 

3-96 

0*68 

817 

1-05 

3*20 

0*95 

177 

0*46 

V-78 

0-72 

2«03 

0*46 

355 

0*48 

382 

0-46 

per  cent. 
0-71 
0*65 

0-97 
0-90 
0*41 

0-70 
0*4-2 
0-47 
0-44 


•Loss. 

mately  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  is  that  of  working 
ies,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cost  of  working  banking 
itions  in  Australasia  is  undoubtedly  large.  This  is  partly  due  to 
de  and  sparsely  populated  area  over  which  operations  are  carried 
d  partly  to  the  class  of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged.  The 
ing  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  management  of  the  several  banks 
(rated  : — 


Expenses  of  Management  for  twelve 
months,  1S96-7. 


Bank. 


New  South  Wales    ') 

cial  Banking  Company  of  Sydnev  (Limited)   '  f 

in  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)   '. ;  f 

k  of  Sydney  ,) 

cial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)   

ind  National  Bank  (Limited)    I 

North  Queensland  (Limited;   j 

New  Zealand ■ 

Australasia    

ank  of  Australia  (Limited)   I 

Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) I 

Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)    ' 


Ratio  to  bank's 

resources  (Paid-up 

Capitol,  Reserree, 

Deposits,  and  Note 

Circulation). 


percent. 


Notav 

a  liable. 

87,803 

l-as 

111,512 

1-37 

70,913 

0-81 

9,731 

2*09 

Not  available. 

209,283 

1*28 

221,295 

114 

72,109 

106 

84,457 

141 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  of  working  tbr  four 
banks  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  shown  in  Uw*  state 
just  given.  These  banks  do  not  disclose  even  to  their  pharebfl 
the  details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference  to  th»  en 
hanking  business  is  seriously  incomplete ;  but  taking  audi  t 
as  are  enumerated  as  a  guide  to  the  whole  of  the  in&iitnl 
the  total  expenses  of  management  of  the  thirteen  banks  which 
offices  in  the  colony  may  be  set  down  for  the  rear  14M~a 
£1,521,900. 


tfjiifeci : 


The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately 

Total  trading  assets „1  + C137J7MM 

Cap! fcal  and  reserves   ,,,,.  „..„....„  ........      32J*Uf> 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  had  i   id  doubtful  debts,  and 

rebate  on  bills  current    .„...„ .♦>...  ,.,.,, „.„ 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest *.*... 3,W7.i3ll 

Net  earnings ..........;.......,„.•. ..♦...,„....,....,.. .....*...  H  1 1 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  G"33 
cent,  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  U,  capita! 
reserved  profits,  213  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  denra  al 
may  he  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  £1,521,900,  and  int* 
£2,286,750;  these  together  amount  to  887  per  cent,  of  the  | 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  351  per  cent^  and 
interest  53 -3  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  for  «vrrt  i 
net  earnings,  £3  2s.  8d.  are  spent  in  management  expenses, 
£4  14s.  3d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institution 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large  ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  ei 
where  expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  over 
hundred  British  joint  stock  banks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  max 
ment  amount  to  nearly  16s.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  results  obti 
before  the  financial  crisis,  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1892 
given  : — 

Total  trading  assets    £155,582,83: 

Capital  and  reserves    19,034,14 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 7,638,40 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 6,068yM 

Net  earnings 1^ 

The  net   earnings  equal    101   per  cent,  of  total  assets,  i 
cent  of  capital  and  reserves. 
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The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New 
krath  Wales  banks  with  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
[be  figures  relate  to  the  years  1896  and  1897  :— 


No. 

of 

Banks 

Capital  and  Reserves.            1 

Deposits. 

Banks. 

Reserves 
Paid-up   !       and 
Capital,    j  Undivided 
1    Profits. 

i 

|     Total 
I  Earnings. 
Total.      ! 

Total. 

Percent- 
age of 
Earnings 

to 
Deposits. 

English  .... 

8ootch 

Irish 

N.  &  Wales.. 

99 
10 
9 
13 

£ 

59,881,000 
9,802,000 
7,109,000 

18,867,268 

£ 

33,220,000 

7,027,000 

3,655,000 

4,377,401 

£ 
93,101,000 
16,329,000 
10,764,000 
22,734,669 

£ 

6,169,000 

1,305,000 

854,000 

485,500 

£ 
652,300,000 
95,700,000 
45,500,000 
29,565,400 

112 
1-30 

T8S 
1-03 

The  net  profits  of  the  banks  of  this  colony,  and  the  allotment  of  such 
sder  the  accepted  heads,  are  given  below.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in 

few  instances  only  have  the  reserve  funds  been  strengthened  ;  it 
hould  be  stated,  however,  that  two  institutions  have  increased  the 
eserve  funds  by  premiums  paid  on  new  shares.  The  particulars  are 
B  follow,  the  dates  of  the  balance-sheets  being  shown  on  page  924  : — 


Half-yearly 
Dividend. 

Rate  per  ' 
cent,  per  |  Amount, 
annum. 


Hi 


1 

l! 


lank  of  New  South  Wales  ...| 
Commercial    Banking    Co.    of 

Sydney  (Ltd.).  I 

iostralian   Joint  Stock  Bank 

(LUU 
aty  Bank  of  Sydney I 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 

fatkmal  Bank  of   Australasia 
(Ltd.*  | 

taeensland      National     Bank 

(Ud.>  I 

lank    of    North    Queensland1 

lank  of  New  Zealand    I 

iank  of  Australasia  | 

Jnion  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.). 
London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 
English,  Scottish,  and  Austra- 
lian Bank  (Ltd.). 


£ 
22,502 
15,138 

£ 
89,462 
40,119 

Nil. 

Nil.* 

8,260 

8,048 

5,940 

52,529 

23,566 

18,276 

45,347 

—  25,425 

7,365 

2,004 

40,064 

56,8915 

12,622 

24,489 

6,208 

-6,278 

45,375 
37,578 

—  4,398** 

—  27,950* 

£  ' 
111,964 
55,257 

Nil.     ! 


Nil. 


16,308,  4 

«.*"'{&$'•■?■,. 

19,922  Nil. 

9,369  Nil. 

57.997  5 

62,067  5 

1,812  Nil. 

-34,228  NiL 


£ 
87,750 
40,000 

Nil. 


■  21,170 
\    7,644 


Nil. 
Nil. 


•  21,8751 

40,000 
37.500 

NiL 

Nil. 


£ 
7,650 
Nil. 


£ 
16,564 
15.267 


Nil.  Nil. 

Nil.       I   8,308 
33,000f      4,299 

Nil.        34,)07 

19,922 J  ,   Nil. 
Nil.       |   9.369 

35,709  «J  39,391 

Nil.  .  17,997 
Nil.  1 24,567 
Nil.  1,812 

-34,228tt    Nil. 

I 


•  Lots  on  half-year's  transactions  of  £53,506  written  off  old  Reserve  Fund.  f  To  Assets  Special 
eserre  Account.  J  To  Contingency  Account.  §  For  twelve  months.  li  Includes  three 
oaths  dividend  on  preferential  shares  to  31st  March,  1896.  *}  Paid  to  Assets  Realization  Board, 
nd  amount  carried  forward  will  be  paid  to  same  Board.           **  Loss  on  half-year's  transactions  of 

*  —         tt  To  Contingent  Fund. 


Most  of  the  Uinks  have  cofltemtl  to  faffac*  tii* 
during  the  last  few  years.    This  has  been  accomplished  mainly  I 
unprofitable  branches,  of  which  464  have  been  dosed  dormff  fr%*  3 
There  are  seven  institutions  for  which  the  expenses  «£ 
1894   and    1896-7    can   be   stated ;  these   hanks  show   a 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  nearly  7  A  per  cent; 

The  number  of  banks  and  branches  open  throughout  Ksw  I 
Wales  in  1897  was  4  83,  Or  81  less  than  in  1832.  This  glvss  a  fn 
tion  of  one  bank  or  branch  to  every  3,100  persoiiB.  In  En^laiM 
proportion  is  one  bank  to  1 1,000  persons,  and  in  Scotland  urn*  to  i 
4,10ft 

mm*    ^   BASK*. 

-as,  until  a  few  years  ago*  0 

m  ie  vast  changes  brought  assn 

l     any  j    Offered  with  the  earning  |sm 

aratiiu    in  the  colour/  fsighfi  amtfc  Ml 

r  0       lary  share  capital  daring  Ibs 

■veen        )2-3 — that  in*  the  year  " 

7  is  «u-.  rded  by  the  follow 

d  on  ordinary  *hare  capital  3 — 


Tit 


No  Bottom 

spicuous  as  tne  j 
the  bank  crisis  sJ 
banks,  and  of 
to  declare  a  d 
1896-7.     A  com|H»ii«. 
crisis— -and  the  year 
refers  only  to  dividend 


mm 

Dividend 

fetfeent 

|MML 

«« 

Bulk  of  New  South  Wales    . . 

2? 

15 
JO 

& 
ft 

12« 
li 

1 

i 

»  uium*  r  L,ii  Ranking  Compuiv  of  Sydney  {Limited)  ,,.« 

Aiuir^lmn  Jginl  Stock  Rank  <,Llmiterij    , 

l  ity  Buik  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  ASS)  r*li»  fLimlttri)    ...   . , 

National  Buik  of  An*t™Ja*lA  (Limited >   

i^iii-t iTi*Uind  National  Bunk (Limited}   . ... 

hank  i<(  North  i/vie<  inland  (Limited} . . .  . 

liirj k  ol  New  Zealand ,*,,,.*,»,,. 

Hunk  <*f  An*tndji*iJi    . . , ,    .   

- 
S 

i 
H 

Ml 

V 

SI 

I 

1  iiL..n  iJanit  of  Australia  (Limited)    _.,,.,..„..  t 

1 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited  \ 

Evngliah,  Scottish,  and  Aiufcralian  U&nk  tLimilwt) 

% , 

Savings  Banks. 

The  institutions  classed  as  savings  banks  may  be  divided  into 
kinds — those  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and,  e 
quently,  directly  administered  by  the  State  ;  and  those  under  tns 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  4 
banks  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  prenr 
safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  frienoTyi 
ties,  and  such  like.  The  savings  banks  have,  however,  become  — 1  — « 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  among  thee 

The  Post  Office  or  Government  Savings   Bank  wa*  est 
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71,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  1832. 
le  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  institution  was  reduced  on  the  1st 
ily,  1896,  to  3  per  cent  per  annum.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the 
InHties  of  the  bank  amounted  to  £4,374,216,  of  which  £4,372,965 
presented  deposits,  and  £1,251  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
vestments  made  by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follow : — 

Government  Debentures 108,200 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vic.  No.  21 296,467 

56  Vic.  No.  1    1,000,000 

1934  8tock,  68  Vic.  No.  14  20,000 

1925      „       and  Funded  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  6 530,000 

Treasury  Bills,  53  Vic.  No.  9    800,000 

59  Vic.  No.  22 1,024,700 

Cash  at  credit  of  Trust  Account  401,923 

,,    in  hands  of  Controller  27,203 

Interest  due  on   Investments    and    on    uninvested 

Funds,  at  3  per  cent 66,723 


Total  £4,374,216 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  "Wales  is  administered  by  a  managing 
ustee  and  nine  ordinary  trustees.  Unlike  the  Post  Office  Savings 
ink,  the  funds  of  this  institution  are  applied  to  investments  of  a  general 
iture,  such  as  mortgages,  Government  and  municipal  securities,  and 
posits  with  banks  of  issue  and  tho  Treasury.  The  amount  invested 
ider  each  head,  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1896,  and 
e  average  rate  of  interest  obtained,  were  as  follow  : — 


How  invested. 


Mortgages 

Government  and  Municipal  Securities 

Treasury  Bills 

Fixed  Deposits : — 

Banks  of  Issue 

Treasury  

Uninvested  

Total 


Amount. 


£ 
1,063,915 
60,550 


902,813 

2,195,270 

196,391 


4,418,939 


Average 

Kate  of  Interest 

charged. 


per  cent. 
5*47 
512 
4  25 

413 
3  44 


4  27 


•The  Bills  wen  paid  off  during  the  month  of  December. 


94° 
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The  reserve  fund,  depreciation  account,  and  profit  and 
on  the  31st  December,  1896,  amounted  tO  X2G*S,7%.     At 
published  statements  of  this  institution,  it  could   ftayXl    la. 
avery^l  liability.    The  classiticRtiun  of  tl» idf| lorfti  Ml  Um  1*t  Ja 

1897,  was  as  follows;— 


Cl43stAcat!oa. 

[Jepmltor* 

iVpcrtfcf. 

»-*t3&* 

£20  ami  under , 

No. 
30,571 
9,925 
7,590 
8,733 
7,026 
371 

£ 
IT3.S32 

538,356 

1,492,290 
412,384 

£    a.    J. 
4 

Over  £20  and  nodar  £ 50  ,», 

£50  and  under  £100  ... 

£100        „        £200  

S    1    f 

N  1«    1 

1X8  16    1 

£900        lt        £300 

£300  and  upwards  ............ 

212    7    t 
lvlll  to  II 

Total 

73,222 

4,140,65* 

56  U    * 

During  1896  interest  was  allowed  in  the  New  Houtb  Wain*  Sana? 
Bank  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  account*  rioted  4mm 
the  year,  On  accounts  current  at  the  clo&e  of  a  V<*r  a  higWr  rate  t 
allowed  ;  thit>  latter  m  not  fixed,  but  4  per  cent,  wa*  paid  fur  tb*  jaar 
1 696.  Both  in  the  Post  Office  Saving*  Bank  and  in  lata  tftm 
Wales  Savings  Bank  sums  of  Is,  and  any  multiple  of  thai  amoa 
be  deposited ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitaHa  _ 
tions  and  friendly  societies,  deposits  exceeding  £200  do  not  br*r  mure*  \ 
on  such  excess.  The  bulk  of  the  deposits  over  £200  pfohahbr  brloaf 
to  institutions  of  the  el  asses  mentioned. 

During  the  year  1896  there  was  an  increase  of  10,806  in  the 
of  depository  in  the  savings  banks,  and  of  ,£449,04*5  in  the 
the  deposit*.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  Fa* 
Office  system,  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  8t6&l  drpu*u>» 
and  <fi2.il/2u7i  in  deposits,  and  [tartly  to  the  withdrawal  of  tnoacy  frm 
the  ordinary  banks  of  issue,  fey  comparing  the  annual  figures  giroaj 
the  amount  deposited  per  inhabitant,  the  increase  will  be  found  to  I*. 
proportionately  greater  than  that  of  the  population,  Th*  nombtr  af 
depositors  at  the  close  of  the  last  three  years  and  the  amount  to  tfanr 
credit  were  as  follow  : — 


Banks. 

m%. 

ira.                           urn. 

Dcpuritor»|     DrjxMlt*. 

Dep»(ton|     Dcpotita*      DtpvlfcitJ     Ifcfiaai    ' 

*Savinga  Hunk  of 

New  South  Wales 
Pub  t  Offi  at  t  Jan  k* , . . 

No. 

67,512 

122.705 

£ 
3,683,075 
S,«33,925 

No. 

71,009 

131,703 

£              No,              £ 
3,951,875      73,222     4.i4*fli 
4,121,700.  140,380     l,£X*l 

Total  ...... 

1!H»,307 

7,217,000 

'jiri.w* 

8,073,575  |  213.60B    #40,0 
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l "AMI  v 

lished 

r  and  doing  general  business,  may  he 
1  the  Compani  iv7l  ;  Benefit  Buildix 

and   [ndusl  1 ..  1  atuaj 

carry  no  liability  full   under  the   No-liubilitv  M 

be  <  k>m]  trained  thai    I 

<il  classes  oi  financial  1   --!' 

special  Acts,    According  U 

bout 
be  middle  of  I897j  but 
ire  included     •  bleb 

ristence  without  the  formal  and  legal  si 

i*equired  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with 
to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward 
mtial  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the 
Besides  tins,  companies  registered 
hring  money  on  deposit  within 
sh  quarterly  statements  of  the  a 

036  manm  Dom- 

m  operation  at  the  middle  of  1897,  only 
.;   ;    the    f' 

ption  here  and  ondnct  their  business  on  the 

eis  under  n  ponies'  Act  for  the  five  years  ended 


KvgiKtretiuiu. 

IS98 

ISMj 

i»*. 

ISSfi. 

1#W. 

74 

74 

73 

4 

M 

150 

I4SJ 

90 

"  W 

B7 
1,038 

n 

110 

;i 

I'arlUmcrit, 

■ 

*» 

bown  in  the  above  tabV 

-  which  have  been  r  and 

defunct  during  the  same  p 
ided  many  which  ceased  operations  in  previous  yean  without 
ir   at   the    proper  time ;    still,  .    all 

n  these  p  be  tive  years  mentioned  show  an 

II V  large  number  of  winding-up  notices. 
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During  1890  most  of  the  deposit,  land*  building*  and  investment  ( 
panics  were  presumed  to  be  iti  a  flourishing  condition.  Their  d 
to  shareholders  were  very  large,  and  the  rate*  allowed  tm  dcpooLt  I 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  CUCTOttf  in  tl*«?  bank*  of  inue. 
have  been  egpaotttd,  the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  hast  w 
be  insisted  ny  a  section  of  the  investing  public,  and  large  mam*  w«r 
placed  in  these  institutions  with  the  utmost  confidence  thai  tkcf  woaftt 
be  available  when  required,  This  eontidenee,  unfortunate!*,  firmd  to 
be,  in  many  instances,  unmerited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  t  ahiet  sod 
the  depreciation  of  real  estate  general ly^  put  an  end  to  all  uinea ni 
institutions  working  on  speculative  lines,  aa  well  aa  to  tntee  alb* 
companies  that  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles,  [a  AjifWt 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  payment*  mad  th#T 
were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  other*,  several  of  which 
pffltead  in  I  if  pi  idation  ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the 
institutions,  are  now  carrying  on  their  business  under  the  §wt 
thr  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrangement  Act  of  1891.  whka  mm 
passed  to  afford  relief  to  fomajids  institutions  which,  thruugh  no  flail*** 
i  hi'lr  own,  became  embarrassed.  This  Act  expired  on  1st  January,.  l*K 
but  Parliament  extended  its  operations  until  the  1st  January^  lflS& 

Tin*  liabilities,   assets,   and  paid-up   capital  of   lh«t  nineteen  drpo^ 
companies,  for  the  quarter  ended  September,  I  89  ?t  were  as  follow   — 


'1 

L 

Coi!ij*nit*.       [  J 

I 

UabUltifciteitclaaive  of 
LUibilltiei  to  Shuvtioldrra). 

— ■ 

r^gj 

n-i^«i**        Other 
Deports  f#Ubihticfc 

TotaL 

Ihppeity. 

w£   '    *** 

t»VM|BIIQt         -»•    16 

4*4,012 

isa.oie 

£                  £ 

555,751     1.040,015 

7JS.W6        901,001 

£ 

£ 
3,444,647 

£ 

£ 

wawo 

*JEM 

Total  ., 10-  (     047,928  J  1,201 ,7*0 

1,94*054 

S,107l9SD    i.oot.TTrr 

mh 

%mjm 

The  di  tii  en  I  tie  a  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  la* 
most  part  hv  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  lor  saaft 
periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  bowem, 
many  so^ulh-o!  building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  par 
chaaftB,  and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  pricey  with  payua«aai 
over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profit*  among 
the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that  mi#ht  easily  have  beta  fonmna, 
for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying  a  f$w  instalments  towsii 
the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the 
anticipated  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionary,  ami  wboae  di* 
were  really  never  earned*  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely 
from  the  deposits. 
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Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873, 
my  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit  Building-and 
Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to 
enable  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  which  must  be 
secured  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  shares  has 
been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are 
established  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing 
members,  and  their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscrip- 
tions. There  were,  however,  11  institutions  in  1896  receiving  money 
on  deposit  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was 
£424,292.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment 
Societies  which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
numbered  130,  of  which  only  32  were  in  operation  at  that  date.  Of  the 
Other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Terminating 
Societies  ;  others  had  become  Limited  Companies  under  the  Companies 
Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act ; 
and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  29  of  the  32  institutions  operating. 
The  liabilities  and  assets,  etc.,  of  these  29  societies  for  the  year  1896-7 
were  as  follow  : — 


, 

Liabilities  (exclusive  of 
Liabilities  to  Shareholders). 

Assets. 

Paid-up 

Capital 

and 

■  s 

■    3 

Deposit*. 

Other 

Liabilities. 

Total. 

Advance^  jg*£  |    TotaL 

Contin- 
gency 
Funds. 

Btarr-Bowkett  

Building 

8 
5 

£       1         £ 
Nil.      1       4,927 

ft  MM           94  <LS7 

£ 
4,927 

£ 

69,862 

40,886 

640,165 

334,657 

£ 
3,715 

7,028 
67,924 

S8.862 

£ 

73,567 

53,804 

708,089 

423,519 

£ 
57,359 
21,291 

Building  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Land,    Building,  and 
Investment. 

10  |  238,667  j      22,690    j   261,297 
6  j   177,089  ,      10,309    j  187,898 

440,175 
221,002 

Total 

29  '  424,292  '     63,023    1   487,315  j  1,091,510  j  167,529 

1,259,039 

739,827 

Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies. 

Particulars  of  these  societies  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume 
dealing  with  Employment  and  Production. 


No-Liability  Mining  Companies. 

Under  the  No-Liability  Mining  Companies*  Act  of  1881,  shareholders 
in  any  mining  company  registered  under  the  Act  are  not  liable  to  be 
sued  for  calls  or  contributions ;  if  calls  are  made,  shares  on  which  they  are 
not  paid  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed 
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are  forfeited     Companies  registered  under  this  Act  are  aUo  i 
certain  proviso  -m  of  the  Companies*  Act  of  1874,     The  lot*! 
during  sixt-       years  numbered  only  616;  it  would  tln.Tr fon*  apfmr  tkd 
in  spite  of  low  registration  fees,  the  provisions  of  th#*  Ac*  afe  ih 

very  largely  o^dde  us©  of.     The  registrations  during  the  Last  seren  i otf 
were  as  follow  : — 


1890. 

1391 . 


1893, 
1894. 
1895  „ 


73 
7« 
43 
15 

2S 
37 


Of  the  44  registration 
60  Vic.  No.  15,  passed 
Act  (44  Vic.  Na  23). 

Total  Deposits 


£j,  9  were  registered  nndrr 
406,  which  repealed  tb* 


Ixvestmbst  Com  pas  id. 


The  amount  of  deposits  at  each  of  the  last  ten  yean  ia  tfc 

Banks  of  Issue,  the  Sav  id  the  Building  and   InvttttuMWi 

Companies  is  given  in  tl  ible.     The  increase  daring  tfe 

first  four  years  was  rapi.  bsolutely,  but  also  as  compand 

with  the  increase  in  popuisi-vi«M ;  w.  in  the  course  of  the  lad  tar 
yea  in  the  amount  per  head  has  fallen  considerably.  During  the  period 
of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  increased  frwa 
£34,878,769  to  £39,693,955,  the  rate  per  head  being  £30  lis.  lOiia 
1896  as  compared  with  £34  3s.  8d.  in  1887.  The  amount  under  each 
head  on  31st  December  of  each  year  was  as  follows  : — 


In  Banks 
of  Issue. 

Deposits. 

Year. 

In  Savings 
Banks. 

In  Building 

and  Investment 

Companies. 

1 

Total 

1     Amount  psf 
1           hernial 
Population. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

€ 

£     a.    d. 

ISH7 

29,2.13,864 

3,675,893 

1,049,012 

34,878,76ft 

34     3    8 

1838 

31,917,311 

4,037,  675 

2,442,065 

38,397,051 

3S  10    7 

1889 

33, 777, 142 

4,280,083 

2,699,272 

40.6Sft,497 

37  11     5 

isno 

3.VMKU1* 

4.730,469 

3,199,664 

43,390,141 

38  13    6 

1891 

33.Go9.ti9.) 

5,342,13.1 

2,505, 489 

43,597,314 

37    8    3 

1802 

35,(164, 1&2 

5,706,081 

2,082,223 

43,352,493 

36    4    0 

ISM 

32.141,959 

0,535,758 

1,516,567 

40,  m,  284 

m  17  i    . 

nn 

29,792,793 

7,217,000 

1,836,540 

38*846.333 

31     0  It  J 

Iv-:, 

30,6211,257 

8,073,575 

1,289,016 

30.991,848 

1500 

29,S3J,91i> 

8,522,623 

1,335,416 

39,693,955 

m 
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In  the  £1,335,416  deposits  held  by  companies  in  1S96  is  included 
£424,292  deposited  in  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  Similar  information  for 
years  prior  to  1894  is  not  available. 


Trade  Marks. 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade 
marks  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise. 
During  the  thirty- two  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  6,102  trade  marks, 
or  an  average  of  191  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  whole 
period.  The  more  careful  discrimination  now  exorcised  with  regard 
to  the  designs  submitted  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Act  into 
greater  favour.  The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  does  not  confer  any 
patent  rights,  but  acts  as  a  commercial  safeguard  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  goods  or  manufactures  which  may  be  protected  by  trade  marks 
are  classified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fifty  main 
divisions ;  the  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  trans- 
actions under  the  Act  and  the  fees  received  during  each  of  the  five 
yean  ended  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Transactions. 


1392. 

1893. 

1894. 

1805. 

365 

394 

546 

516 

327 

304 

381 

397 

19 

63 

94 

52 

19 

27 

66 

61 

1,103 

1,071 

1,430 

1,450 

Applications  for  trade  marks.. 

New  trade  marks  granted  

Trade  marks  transferred 

, ,         refused  and  withdrawn 
Amount  of  fees  received  £ 


475 

355 

26 

37 

1,380 


The  figures  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registrations  of  local 
manufacturers,  as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the 
colony  if  not  registered  locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  State,  as  an  application  for  registration  costs  three 
guineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trade  mark  one  guinea;  no  charges 
are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn  or  refused.  The  fees 
collected  during  1896  amounted  to  £1,389,  or  £490  more  than  those 
received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  three  constituting  one  of  the 
■ab-departments  administered  by  the  Postmaster-General.     Under  the 

3  o 
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<v 


A 


♦>>■» 


^ 


the  months  of  August,  September,  and 

a-rera  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 

■it  temporary  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in 

'onies,  and  during  their  stay  in  New 

of  their  earnings  to  their  families, 

*ar  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is 

nhere  is   also   a  considerable 

%nd  Ireland,  representing 

ad- winners   belonging 

^  elsewhere,  make 

;    the  principal 

Australia,  Queens- 


'<* 


*G> 


%. 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 


289,851 
311,335 
297,726 
297,061 
341,319 
326,413 
349,194 
298,634 
283,429 
294,039 


Issued  and 

paid  in 

New  South 

Wales. 


Imucd  in 
|       other 

Countries 
!  and  paid  in 

N.S.W. 


Total. 


£ 

£ 

1,131,884 

841,539  1 

1,215,132 

901,620 

1,188,227 

890,513 

1,252,305 

954,562 

1,577,744 

1,233,191 

1,762,713 

1,436,109 

1,615,885 

1,269,889 

1,315,637 

1,016,570 

1,269,200   984,509 

1,313,595 

1,014,040 

I 


168,758 
214,813 
217,585 
239,392 
285,796 
303,703 
286,349 
241,352 
262,726 
413,480 


1,010,297 
1,116,433 
1,108,098 
1,193,954 
1,518,987 
1,739,812 
J  1,556,238 
!  1,257,922 
1,247,235 
1,427,520 


*tal  notes  has  naturally  caused  a  reduction  of 
but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it 
here  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
)f  transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  is 
y  form  of  mercantile  activity. 

New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those 
»ney  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
bo  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  £  to  1 
lar  allowance  is  made  to  the  colony  by  countries 
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money  order  system  money  may  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of 
South  Wales  where  an  office  is  open  to  any  part  of  tW  civili**!  m 
The  orders  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  of  paynwnt  or  iluiliM^ 
intermediary  agencies  all  places  within  New  Sou  ill  \V*1r*  i*  tfcr 
neighbouring  colonies  bein£  dealt  with  direct,  whih*  to  gtUcf*  oot«W 
Australia  the  intermediary  ay  stem  is  applied*  Under  llie  ptiiflml  tvolr 
system  exchanges  are  effected  between  tin-  >.  ,3<>ny  and  Viruma 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  but  it*  ttrigiiiaJ  itbjeet  «u 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  £1  and  under  tn  plan* 
-within  the  colony.  As  regards  smalt  remittances  within  tn*  odaoj, 
the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  th*  *am» 
aground;  but  as  the  convenience  both  of  render  and  receiver  t*  *&  U**m 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  *r*t*m  *»D 
»be  almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  £1, 

The  money  order  system  was  adopted  in  January,  18G3.  la  thti 
year  there  were  3  order  a  issued  for  every  100  persona  in  llie  eolmv 
and  the  total  value  of  the  orders  was  £53,862  ;  while  ia  l&H  » 
number  had  risen  to  31  per  100  inhabitants,  and  the  total  value  &» 
£1,313,595.  The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  mainly  dn*  to  thr 
extension  of  the  spheiv  of  operations,  both  loyally  and  idsewhert.  i*l 
to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  system,  especially  by  the  wag?  J 
class  of  the  community.  Appended  ia  a  statement  of  the 
transacted  in  1896  :-^ 


lined  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drown  on— 


(  Nuinber 


Value. 


Ib*uo.1  and  paid  in—  SttnuNr    Tatea 


Ausi 

Nuw  South  Walea  (IrUanrljL. 

Victoria  ..,.,. 

Queensland    ,,. 

South  Australia    ...... 

V\  <  -1<  m  Aiir*tniLLi    .  .        .  , 

ToBiimmii    

New  Ztalumi ._„_.._._.. 

United  Kinpkuii  %r\&  Europe 

Germany  (direct). , . . , 

Jt4iL>  (.lirti  t) . .. 

Canada    .,,..-- 

United  States    ..  ♦. 

India         

Ceylon ., 

Strait*  SetlLeuiL-nta >,..„,... 

Hdnf  Kong    .- 

Cape  of  fJood  Hope     

Mauritius 


£ 

8Qf.m    1.01H.6S0 

'MASS 

IK  *|7 


Total  Issued 


SO.M8 
2.7JH 

I7.r.4? 

4,11*8 

hubs 

lHlXt5 
157 

I.7d7 
i:> 

127 


S(M3 
iv.12 
20 
4,  HI 
tttll 
S3 


i^,e77i  j,mst&w> 


AuNitriJaaia—  I 

New  S^uLh  Wale*  (Inland)  SOUO?    Ml*** 

Victoria -I  IMS      *a« 

Ooeenidand  1&.19         •!!» 

Korth  Aurtnll*  .........      •.«*       **.« 

Wwtem  Auatfalia |    ».»»      IJU# 

Tasmania i*am        *M 

Ne«  Zealand  ...........     iu>?>       »« 

I'r.ir.d  Kinirdimjaod  Europe-     i*a«i         »» 

Ct-ruuny  (direct)   ,  r*         L» 

Italy  (UlmH)    

Coiiada . . . 

United  atttte  ... . 

India ... 

iVilon , 

Strait*  Seitltaucut* 

1 1 vtil'  Konv 

C*} i*  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius », . ....... 


•«'   15 


Total  drawn 


I 


The  following  table  covers  a   period  of  ten  years,  and  dLsling 
orders  drawn  on  Now  South  Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  < 
1 1  ^  ill  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  * 
aide  New  South   Wales  exceeded   the  money  received    in   ev«jr  ] 


MONET  ORDERS, 


1895  '6.      In  the  months   of   August,   &  r,    and 

■ 

i  tin  in  ai  mporary  viaitora,  whose  homes 

her  ftdjoii  ,  and  daring  their 

uuth  v-  ;r  earnings  to  their 

rift  is  concerned,  is 
i   Walea      'I %  also  a  considi 

Britain  an  exiting 

.  but  

itUn 

and  th«  — 


iMUfil  in  New  South  Wale*. 

Prawn 

on  New  South  Wales. 

Year. 

1  it  nil 

OuittrW*. 

Totol. 

WOm, 

RtfitN 

i  »iid  in 

DauL 

£ 

£ 

4 

£ 

1887 

m,m 

1,181,881 

841 

108* 

1888 

903,71*7 

311 

It  188 

901,080 

1,110 

1889 

890,501 

1  .is 

819 

1,106 

ftSO 

097,0*1 

',305 

I  M 

1,193 

1,888, 

341 

1,577,744 

:,191 

,796 

1,518,987 

lf4;i<; 

v.,413 

1,76*718 

8*100 

0,708 

U738i 

i,69l 

U94 

i.i'.i.. 

1,011 

208,634 

•,637 

i,o70 

:,429 

1,200,300 

1.509 

mm:.. 

1,019, 

294,039 

1,313,595 

1,014,040 

413,480 

1,427,520 

The  system   of   postal  notes   has   naturally   canted   a   reduction   of 
when  f"  de  on  tbia  score  it 

id  that  there  has  been  a  Mb  falling  off  in  the 

linkage  is 
activity, 

those 
s  to  whii  nt  of 

lers  forwai 

similar  allowance  is  D 
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doing  a  return  business.     The  amounts  paid  and  receivi*!  bj  the  col 
on  this  account  during  the  last  seven  years  wero  as  follow  :■ — 


Year. 

P*t 

Ee»I§t4L 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2.75ft 

2,644 

MM 

3,171 

3,4** 

1*02 

2.392 

im 

um 

•2,214 

UM 

ISiH 

ijm 

u« 

1H95 

K771 

l*3S7 

tm 

ijm 

*m 

Money  orders  drawn  on  places  within  Auatraiaaia  an  liimt->t  u«£: 
the  commission  ranging  from  6d,  to  2*,  for  local  orders,  and  fnm  < 
to  4k,  for  orders  on  the  other  colonies.  On  Canada,  Cevlon,  lad 
Germany,  Italy,  and  tbe  United  States  the  maximum  sum  for  vfci 
an  order  may  be  obtained  is  also  £ 20,  and  the  charges  vrnnr  Irtim  < 
to  10a.;  while  on  all  other  countries  Hie  limit  i*  &tM  at  £li\» 
the  commission  at  from  6d.  to  5s.  The  total  amount  ©f  cnaimfrw 
collected  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  seven  years  from  l^W>  t»  I> 
is  given  below,  and  against  this  amount  h  placed  th#  exeea*  of  j^Tair: 
over  receipts  shown  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Year. 

Commission 
received. 

Net  Payment*  to 
Other  Countries. 

Net  Collection*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

16,939 

115 

16,824 

1S01 

19,198 

•293 

19,491 

1892 

19,309 

326 

18,953 

1893 

19,038 

526 

18,512 

1894 

15,828 

445 

15,3S3 

1895 

14,863 

234 

14,629 

1896 

15,232 

•514 

15,746 

'  Net  receipts  from  other  countries. 


No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  oMd_  di 
all  orders  issued  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  of> 
of  £2  and  upwards  paid  in  the  colony. 


iarpi< 
ill  <■* 


a 
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Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  South  Wales  on  the  1st 
bober,  1893,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
e  transactions  during  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Denomination. 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drawn  on- 


Mew  Mouth  Hales 
(Inland). 


Other  Colonies. 


Total. 


o  4*.  6d.  inclusive      

olOs.  „  

6d.  to  15s.      „  

sps  affixed    

Total  £ 


£  s.  d. 
47,587  15  0 
124,216  2  6 
41,296  10  0 
88.11S  0  0 
2.906    3  10 


304,234  11     4 


£       8.   d.  I 


>     20,411  13    0 


20,411  13    0 


£       S.  d. 


824,646    4    4 


324,646    4    4 


Denomination. 


Drawn  onNew South  Wak*._ 
Issued  in— 


Victoria.       Queensland. 


South 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Total. 


o  4s.  6d.  inclusive     

olOs.  „  

(3d.  to  15s.      , 

ape  affixed   

Total £ 


£      s.   d.  | 
1,121  IS    0 
2,380  10    0  ' 

829  14    0 

4,102    0    0 

64  16  10 


£      s.  d. 

977    7  6 

1,740  10  0 

568  14  6 

2,336    0  0 

66    2  1 


8,496  19    4      5,688  14     1 


£     s.  d.  I 

297  19  6  ' 

569  15  0 

237    4  6 

547    0  0 

27  17  4  ■ 


£    s.  d. 

105  10  0 

166  17  6 

46  11  6 

190    0  0 

7    2  9 


£      s.  d. 


2,502  16 
4,837  12 
1,682  5 
7,175  0 
165  19 


1,669  16    4      506    1    9    16,363  11    C 


STo  commission  is  paid  by  one  colony  to  another  in  respect  of  notes 
ained  for  intercolonial  use,  but  poundage  is  charged  both  by  the 
any  in  which  a  note  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  The 
mdage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893 
5  £549  ;  during  the  year  1894,  £3,878  ;  during  1895,  £6,317 ;  and 
ing  1896,  £7,839.  The  notes  range  in  value  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and 
poundage  payable  thereon  varies  from  Id.  to  4d.,  according  to  the 
owing  scale  : — 


Value  of  note. 

Poundage. 

Value  of  note. 

Poundage. 

8.   d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

1     0 

5     0 

2 

1     6 

7     6 

o 

2     0 

10    0 

3 

2    6 

15    0 

3 

3    0 

20    0 

4 

4    0 

Insurance. 

There  are  no  Acts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  regulating 

business  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  local  com- 

lies  engaged  in  the  business  are  either  incorporated  under  special 

ts  or  under  the  Companies  Act.     As  the  law  does  not  require  the 
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publication  of  returns  of  the  business  transacted  within  tbe 
is  not  customary  for  companies  to  disclose  this  information, 
figures  available,  therefore,  arc  those  relating  to  their  whole 
but  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  statement  of  the  whole  hnsipftsi  flf  A 
company  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  Xew  South  Wiiks,  flit 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  imrarmacr 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  companies  Becking  to  tmnsei 
business  on  sound  lines,  especially  those  companies  engaged  in  tefr 
insurance,  No  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of  genuineness  is 
and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  office,  the  husine 
being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  cmluiiry  of  the 
may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  (ire  companies  art  not  so  flwst 
an  for  lifn  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  invariably  far  T 
periods  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  speedy  remedy. 
There  were  seventy-six  companies,  including  the  two  Under* 
Associations,  operating  in  the  colony  during  1896  ;  of  Uirs«\  only  i 
were  local  institutions.  The  number  doing  each  class  of  hqiiuwi  1 
as  follows : — 


Clou  of  Baalncw. 


Head  OttOS 


In 

New  South 

Waica. 


in  othitr 

Au*tfm]atfaii 

Clonic*. 


TmL 


ss 


Ufa  only   ....... 

VlTv  OTlljT 

Marine  on  I  v    ,,,.....,,. 

Fir*  and  Lite  ........ ..... 

Fife  and  Marine    

Fire  and  Uuonmtee  ,,-.... ...... , 

Fire  and  Acridi ml 

Fire,  Life,  and  Hartne  —  ,>--,, 
Fire,  Marine,  jliicI  Uiuirant  (.'<.»  .... 
Fife,  Life,  Marine,  and  (Guarantee,, 
F1.k\  Marine,  Awldent,  Gii*r«jite*( 

and  I'lutc  Vlaa*    ,    ........... 

Fine,    Hariri tt,     Ouarantee,    Pint* 

(■1&&*,  and  Enjoin  v  urn'  Liability 
1'ndtn  riUiV   V-v^Hiti  >n«    t 


9 
S 
]- 
in 
s 


1ft 

u 
I 

l 

% 
l 

i 


nm 


The  life  assurance  effected  by  the  "  Fire  and  Life  "  offices   forms  * 
very  small  proportion  of  their  total  business. 


Fire  Insurance. 

The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  i>btais*lii 
under  the  15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  repots 
each  company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Kir* 
Brigades  Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  umount  htMd 
risk  on  the  preceding  31st  December  within  that  ares,  less  the  fSS 
re-insured  with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act. 
information,  however,  is  for  assessment  purposes  only,  the  ec 
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>eing  obliged  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
;he  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by  each  being  proportionate  to  the 
imount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
1896  was  £6,300.  The  net  risk  in  the  metropolitan  area  held  by  each 
company  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  Company. 


Net 
amount  at 

risk  on 

31st  Dec, 

1896. 


Name  of  Company. 


Net 
amount  at 

risk  on 

81st  Dec., 

1896. 


klliance  Assurance  Company 

ktlas  Assurance  Company  

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Co 

Australian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
fetavla  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Co. . . 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co 

Jlty     Mutual    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Commercial    Union    Assurance    Co. 

(Ltd.)  

Cornwall  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.  (Ltd.)    

)erwent  and  Tamar  Fire  and  Marine 

Insurance  Co 

Suardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)  

imperial  Insurance  Company  of  Lon- 
don (Ltd  )  

Indemnity  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Company  of  Australia  (Ltd.)   . 

[Lancashire  Insurance  Co 

Jon  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.)  . . . 
Jverpool   and    London    and   Globe 

Insurance  Co 

jundon  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 

Co.    

»ndon  Assurance  Corporation . . . 
fanchester  Fire  Assurance  Co.  . . . 
lercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  . 
National  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.  of  N.Z. 


£ 

1,761,166 
404,897 
438,844 

8,177,018 
266,740 
432,267 

3,089,340 
970,641 

6,179,411 
256,748 
280,862 
549,982 

1,389,032 

135,429 
223,255 
269,164 

2,462,800 

1,150,435 
293,613 
381.695 

8,495,722 

1,143,689 


Netherlands  India  Sea  and  Fire  In- 
surance Co 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co 

North   British   and   Mercantile  In- 
surance Co 

North    Queensland    Insurance   Co. 

(Ltd.) 

Northern  Assurance  Company  — 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society- 
Palatine  Insurance  Company  (Ltd.) 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  London 
Queensland  Mutual    Insurance  Co. 

(Ltd.) 

Royal  Insurance  Co 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corpor- 
ation   

Scottish    Union   and   National    In-, 

surance  Co 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine  In 

surance  Co.  of  N.Z 

Standard  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.  of  N.Z.    

Sun  Insurance  Office  of  London 

United  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.) 

United  Australian  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.)  ' 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  ofi 
N.S.W.  for  Offices  outside  the* 
Colony ! 


,    135,000 
1,996,756 

1,029,993 

719,728 
711,745 

2,171,909 
520,684 

1,002,731 

244,228 
2,097,413 

313,001 

450,416 

1,560,863 

787,553 
1,077,405 
4,144,625 

350,029 
1,580,209 

200,260 


Total £j  59,907,953 


In  cases  where  insurances  cannot  be  effected  in  New  South  Wales 
;here  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  by 
nrhich  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  assessment  due  to  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  is  paid  by  the  insured. 

The  declared  amount  of  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  district  since 
ihe  Fire  Brigades  Act  came  into  force  was  as  undernoted.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  31st  December  in  each  year : — 

1384 £36,691,000         1891 £58,415,945 


1885 41,631,582 

1886 46,253,370 

1887 49,209,395 

1888 53,583,000 

i889 57,148,388 

1890 68,207,183 


1892 61,185,715 

1893 59,844,701 

1894 59,340,096 

1895 59,720,282 

1896 59,907,953 
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The  number  of  fires  whie.h  occurred 
during  the  year  189*3  was  291,  wUel 
according  to  the  damage  done  : — 

Might  damage      .,,.♦ 

Se  riotsa  damage   •,...... 

Total  destruction 


■ 


r 


Total     „...„„„  mi 

Besides  them,  there  were  69  chimney  nxea,  ard  91  false  alarm* 
casualty  which  resulted  fatally  occurred  during  the  Tear 

Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed  insured,  ant]  8  not  la 

Of  thoee  in  which  serious  damage  waafifieeted,  24  wor*  mm 
:i  not  insured  j  while  of  Uiqm  caaiinj  under  the  ht*ad  of  alight  J  v  - 
ill  w.*re  insured,  103  not  toured,    mat   in   13  iaalanc 
■m  unknown  ;  so  that  it  wnuld  ffpftl  the  total  aural 
was  164,  as  against  114   nun -insurances  Of  41   p«r  cant 
number  fur  which  information  in  available.     Tbo  i 
must  be   taken   with   qualification,  as   tlwt  premises  and 
therein  contained  frequently  beJong  to  dinVeat  pmocift*  and 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is  practised  it  would  bo  i 
m  appertain   is  huw  many  instances  th<-  double  inaura&cr  was 
In    the  returns  above  given   a  property  is   considered  injured  if  m* 
premises  be  covered  and  the  contents  uninsured,  and  Uw?  *m*mm  n 
the  case. 

The  following  is  a  statement  qf  the  fires  whteh  ooenrrrd  in  the  aw*» 

politan  area  during  the  past  ten  years  t 


Slight 

Strlom 

Totot 

Twin! 

dMUl^t". 

iawipa 

ttettrtldEfoft, 

lf« 

IBH1 

174 

lb 

15 

iV7 

lKt*8 

828 

19 

II 

1H89 

m 

17 

20 

SS9 

1S90 

205 

12 

18 

aas 

1893 

316 

87 

10 

388 

1893 

•r<> 

21 

IS 

311 

1893 

210 

23 

25 

258 

1804 

266 

23 

41 

270 

im 

&0 

ao 

II 

a*7 

ls&a 

230 

27 

34 

M 

Under  clause  *20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  ambigDOS* 
clause  in  the  statute  the  tire  insurance  companies  do  n«*  n«n«i#U».  tk«n. 
selves  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  ftiintriMlin  at 
the  country  Boards,  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  huvi-  »  t 
any  steps  to  come  under  the  Act  further  than  bein 
^country  districts  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  comj>a 
which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table.  Full  part: 
those  given  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  ob 
the  Act  is  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  suburi 
will  not  be  available. 


FIRE  BRIGADES. 

number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the 
>untry  districts,  and  the  number  of  iires  attended,  ^ 
the  figures  for  tb«  metropolis  and  the  country,  wil 
Narrandera,  relating  to  the  year  1896  : — 


Number  of — 


Actual  Hen  in 
Area  at-  the  Bri- 
teuded. ■  gadea, 


Name  of  Station. 


Numb 


I  Actual 


Fire 

quarters 
e-st.  West 
e-st.  North 
ighurst 
own 


i  City 

ckville    .. 

remen 

Volunteer 


291 


Brewery . 
No.  1  .... 
No.  2   .... 


ewery  ... 
it  Preserv- 
iuburn... 


(2  stations) 


24 

22 

20 

17 

4 

20 

3 

4 

17 

1 

15 

26 

74 

6 

5 

7 

2 

70 

2 
22 
28 
32 

4 
3 
3 

7 

6 

4 

58 


T28 
10 
9 
4 
4 
3 
4 
i  "114 


15 
10 
19 
13 
12 
15 
13 
11 
11 
16 
14 
14 
17 
16 
18 
15 
14 


19 
15 
12 
16 

14 
25 
16 
16 
10 
21 
20 


Country  Companies — ctd. 

LWriiigton       

Cootjunundr*  

Deniliquin  

Forbes  

Goulburn  (2  stations).. 

Glen  Junes  

Grafton 

Grafton,  South   

Hamilton  

Hay 

Junee    

Kempsey 

Lambton  

Lamb  ton,  New    

Lismore 

Maitland,  East    

Ma  it  land,  West 

Me  re  wet  her 

Miami  

Moama 

MossValc 

•Narrandera 

Newcastle,  Central    ... 

Newcastle,  West    

Nowra  

Orange 

Parkes  

Queanbeyan  

Richmond     

Singleton 

Stockton    

Tamworth    

Taree 

Tenterfield  

Tighes  Hill 

Wagga  Wagga  

Waflsend  &  Plattsburg 

Waratah  

Wentworth 

Wickham 

Wollongong 


1 
1 
3 
5 
3 
1 
14 
23 
1 
3 
3 


•  No  returns  received ;  figures  are  for  year  1806. 
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Life  Assurance. 

Life  assurance,  in  common  with  other  forms   of  financial 
received  a  severe  blow  during  the  crisi*  of  189*%  from   then 
which  it  is  only  now  recovering.     Prior  to  the  year  named  all  I 
of  lHe  business  showed  great  expansion  ;  < hiring    1894  and   1£95  \kk 
gave  place  to  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  position  already  acquired  :  Vm 
in   1#96  a  decided  improvement  in   business   was    *%i 
falling  off  after  the  financial  crisis  was  not  to  be? 
sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the  locking-up  of  deposits  in  backs  dmn 
many  of  the  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  polides, 
and  borrowing  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  toward*  the  sumtuicrof 
the  policy  on  tin-  murky  of  whu-h  tin*  advance  was  mad*.      Thebmata 
of  the  last  half  of  1893  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  ev«y  rapes 
abnormal;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  the  com  pa  rattle  table*  given  Waw 
that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies  together,  the  surrenders  aW 
forfeitures  actually  exceeded  the  new  business  obtained.       In  dosha* 
with  the  contraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should  br  borne  is  aataJ 
that  a  good  many  of  the  old  policies  are  now  falling  in*  anil  at  tbr  mm. 
time  the  field  front  which  new  policies  are  obtained  is  sensibly  namiwiot 
as  the  Australian  colonies  have    been  thoroughly  exploited  for  mst 
years,    while   the  insurable  element  of  four  and  a  half  mill  ion  pflf* 
cannot  be  said  to  be  large.     Of  late  years,  however,  sundry  new  fmm 
of  insurance  have  been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  tab  w 
to  more  readily  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seem*  to  harsi* 
in, 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  \ 
in  every  colony  except  New  South  Wales  ;  but  they  are  by  no 
uniform,  no  two  colonies  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  18M 
an  Act  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  fife 
insurance,  but  its  provisions  in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  d 
business. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  particulars  n^atiaf 
to  the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  exits- 
iated  by  the  companies  themselves  ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statststtii 
do  not  allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  fn» 
that  done  elsewhere.  During  189G  there  were  thirteen  tntticutinoi 
operating  in  the  colony.  01  tht'sc,  four  were  local,  six  bad  their  hmi 
offioefl  in  Victoria,  and  three  in  the  United  States,  The  volume  of  tk* 
local  business  of  those  last  mentioned  proportionately  l»»  the 
in,  however,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the  American 
have  br*en  mnitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except  when* 
local  business  can  be  stated.  Early  in  1897  two  of  the  Vf 
I  Tustitutiens  amalgamated.  Fourteen  companies,  uniting  life  with  i 
classeu  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies  but 
exception  their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  tlie  colony  are  i 
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Of  the   four   local  institutions,  the   Australian   Mutual   Provident 
Society  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  were  incor- 

K rated  under  special  Acts;  and  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
ciety  (Limited)  and  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited) 
were  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  former  in  1878,  and  the 
latter  in  1886.  The  six  remaining  institutions  were  incorporated  in 
Victoria. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the 
Vftrious  societies  were  as  follow  : — 


II 

Periods 

Net 

Institution. 

^  JS 

of 

Date. 

or  present 

Surplus. 

*! 

Valuation. 

Liability. 

Bwd  Office  in  New  South  Wales— 

£ 

£ 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  S< .ciety 

1849 

Annual 

31  Dec.,  1896 

13,211,261 

512,817 

Mutual   Life   Association   of  Aus- 

1869 

Triennial 

31  Dec,  1894 

963,477 

85,508 

tralasia. 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

(limited). 
OlUzens'   Life  Assurance  Company 

1879 

t»         .... 

31  Dec,  1894 

108,128 

9,901 

1886 

Annual 

31  Dec,  1896 

95,845 

14,666 

(Limited). 
Bt*d  Office  in  Victoria- 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Com- 

1862 

Triennial 

31  Dec,  1894 

279,915 

18,874 

pany. 
National  Mutual  life  Association  of 

1869 

30  Sept,  1896 

1,390,529 

169,696 

Australasia. 

'Mutual   Assurance  Society  of  Vic- 
toria (Limited). 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 

1870 

Quinquennial 

31  Dec,  1895 

796,170 

70,702 

1871 

31  Oct,  1890 

1,166,499 

156,662 

surance  Society  (Limited). 
Colonial    Mutual    Life     Assurance 

1874 

»» 

31  Dec,  1894 

1,567,431 

226,198 

Society  (Limited). 

Australian  Temperance  and  General 

1876 

»> 

30  Sept.,  1895 

165,427 

2,219 

Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

•  Amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  from  1st  January,  1897. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuations,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon.  The  surplus 
given  represents  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amongst  policy- 
holders, and  actuarial  and  commercial  reserves. 

Eight  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is 
termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed" — that  is,  proprietary  companies 
dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders  ;  while  two  of  the  institutions 
also  transact  industrial  business,  and  one  company,  the  Australian 
Alliance  Assurance  Company,  conducts  tire  and  marine  insurance. 
The  returns  for  each  society,  however,  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  life 
business.  Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  seven 
colonies,  and  one  institution — the  Colonial  Mutual — has  extended  its 
operations  to  London  and  South  Africa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
in  each  society  at  the  close  of  1896  ;  the  item  "  Sums  assured  "  means 
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rntVATE  FIX 


the  sums  payable,  exclusive  of  iv  \  eraioiiaiy  bondflCft,  ml 

attaining  a  oertain  age  or  at  death  before  that  a^e 


ImTltuticrn. 


A«rJtrlt, 


Mjdl 

in  IfinT,         fi|ltMtl  .*% 
WCfttffa  "" 

of  An     | 

finiik.  «. 


1  Provident  8**  fclv   .  . 
JlUt"*]  U**  Awioeimticm  af  Awt!n»U#*    . 
OU*  Mutual  Lifts  Awiimn  . 
CftianV  Life  Aa*unuuys  Comply   ,    , . . . 
Au*tv*IJ*n  Alliance  AiiuiRm>  Ompwiy 
Vnioiiiil  Mutual  L1f&  Association 
Mutual  Assurance  Smittv  of  Y'Mott*  . , , 
Australian  Widow*4  Fund  .... 
*  Vimto]  Mutual  Life  aawumoes  iOwlel  j 

Afrturaiice  Sixnttty   , , . 

*E«|iilUibltt  Lire  A**urmi«  8ou3.lv   Bl   1 

CrtItod»tfttM    .,,.. , 

"Mutual    Life  A**uraiieu  O-uiponv  of  BitiW 

York    ...... 

•Si  -w  S(rk  Life  hi*nr*noi  Com  |  .any       - 


No. 

IS.WM 

i  •  i 

Spi 


I 
*0,7Sl*2ll 


I,,.  :..  ., 

n  i  m 


k«  t 


Mil 

■un 


l»jtt 


1  Australasia  u 


The  fallowing  table  shows  the  business  ill  fore©  at  the 
ytmv  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  yvmr  fiJIawii 
crisis,  jttid  at  the  dose  of  1896,  As  was  to  lie  expected.  Uie  vtill 
jissnranees  decreased  in  nearly  every  soeiely  from  1892  to  1894»« 
results  an  disclosed  by  the  figures  afford  another  striking  uwtaosp 
widespread  distress  following  the  events  cif  18SJ3.  Itafi&g 
however,  nso»t  of  the  societies  exhibited  a  constdrmttlr 
in  their  business. 


Institution. 


Amount  Assured,  excluding  j 
and  Annuities. 


1992. 


18M. 


! 


i 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society    

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.). 
Citizeu8'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)... 
Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  ...] 
National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Vic-! 

t.rt-KilLtd.} . , 

Mutual  As*[iniiieeSociety  of  Victoria  (Ltd.  I 
Australian   Widow*'  Fund  Life  A  an  it  ranee 

Society  {Ltd.} ... 

Colonial    Mutual    Life    Assurance    Society 

tU.!>.  ■ — 

Australasian     Temperance    and     General 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  ( Ltd ). . . 

•  Lqui table   Life  Assurance  Society  of  t he 

United  Mates......  *  *.. .J 

•  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New' 

York..         .  ,...,♦,. .., 

•  New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company   ,,| 

*  Australasian  business  only, 


£ 

38,888.283 

4,430,669 

719,999 

429,084 

769,987 

6,470,001 
3,065,517 

4,939,075 

10,827,028 

S27tHBfl 

4,335,522 

1J07.-J  ft 
1,6*3,765 


39,510,130  40,: 

4, 166,359  AJ 

776.946 

S45.US4 

645,463 


1,< 


Mag  m 

3,33*31* 


10.533,271  m 

4,211,057   V 

1,255, 402  U 
1,6K».I«S  I  U 


tnt  A  wired. 

linos. 

Te*al 

• 

1    3   11 

s,  i- 

HO! 

1      4      | 

'7,154 

\m, 

&g?,d&6 

ISO! 

238 

202 

I    S    9 

a  :   i 

,, 

1 1  would 

baaiueee,     A  .t.   of  rl>. 

e  litV  policies,  wh 
f  the  poli 

ar,  ha 

the  following 

:  — 


01    U». 

"lit  u 

s,  wi 


::^!ri!r 


5,1)911 


•  i>.  .  paiii. 


i  or 


I 
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the  accumulated  funds  ;  while  payments  on  account  of  policies  i 
find  surrendered,  cash   bonuses,   and  e*|ten>es  of    management 
comprise  the  disbursement*.     The  receipt*  and  disbursement*  of 
society  during  1896  were  as  follow  :^ 


Institution. 


PiBSipia 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  ..... 

M  u  tu&l  Life  Assoc  tat  ion  of  An  a  tralasis    ......... 

City  Mutual  Life  Aanunvnce  Society  (Ltd.)  ,>>.». 
<  iiizena*  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.}, 
Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  . 
National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 
Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd,) 
Australian    Widows1    Fund     Life     Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.) ... 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ).. , 
Australian   Temperance    and   (ieoeral   Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ) 


£ 

c 

M«U#7  ) 

107,722 

IW.79 

SMM5 

- 

423 

$1,834 

smio* 

99S(!r2s 

190.700 

153,040 

m,734 

213,879 

14*4*7  , 

392,705 

275,509  ' 

mm 

m 


B.MI 


\\:tm 


Total , MIA,**  ]  2,4*0,417 


38.7*7 


ujm 


n 

my* 


*  De/iatw  decrease. 


The  aggregate  rooe&ptl  and  disbursements,  under  the  •eceptnl 

for  the  ten  institutions  were  as  follow : — 


Receipt*. 

*M*» 

Premiums— 

£ 

215,733 

.2,139,563 

4\  i  V2 

1,036,993 

7,031 

Claims  ............. ...... 

•   Jto^  tflft 

New  .«„. 

Surrender!    ( . 

Renewal..  . 

Annuities,  u,,,,,.,;,.,,,  . 

Consideration  for  Annuities.. 

Interest    .,...„.„ ........ 

Other  Receipt*  (Kents,  etc.).. 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends 

Expenses 

Amount  written  off  to  Deprc- 
.  iiitiou,  Kcacrves,  etc. 

*57,tff 

S©t»l.w.„«.„.-.«M  £ 

3,440,402 

Total.   ...                    i 

*omh 

In  1894,  for  the  tirst  time  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  interest 
earned  and  rents  received  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under 
the  head  of  claims  ;  the  excess  to  be  made  good  from  the  o>tner  inarm 
however,  was  small.     In  1895  and  1896  the  same  condition*  prevailed 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  deprniki 
on  the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and   any  changes  in  the  on*  m§ 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  tlsl 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  foft# 
to  the  year    1894,    the  amount  added   to  the  accumulated  funds  i 
correspondingly  fallen  off.     During  the  years  1895  and  IBM*  h*n 
the  additions  to  the  funds  have  shown  a  considerable  int: 
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nt  of  funds  and  the  interest  received  thereon,  for  the  seven  years 
I  with  1896,  were  as  follow  : — 


Accumulated  Funds* 

Interest. 

Yew. 

Addition! 

Total 

Amount 

Average 
Rate 

realised. 

during  year. 

Amount. 

received. 

£ 

£ 

* 

percent. 

1S90 

1,404,215 

14,1580,210 

827,900 

5*97 

1891 

1,380,503 

15,960,763 

902,774 

5-fll 

1S1IL* 

1,860,100 

17,320*863 

967,678  , 

5<M 

1803 

1,147,143 

18,468*006 

991,369 

5'54 

1894 

912,276 

19,380,282 

1,041,529 

550 

1805 

1,057,943 

*Jfi.4:iVJ24 

1,037,477 

5-21 

istm 

996,045 

21,434,269 

1,038,983 

4-96 

Assets  and  Liabilities  op  Assurance  Companies. 

e  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  their  liabilities  and 
3,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated 
\  and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  returns  are, 
ver,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheets  pre- 
l  at  the  date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabili- 
'or  each  institution,  for  the  financial  year  of  1896,  are  shown  in 
ubjoined  table : — 


lii.-iriii.ni.nl. 


n 

3 

a 


] 


Total 


Liabilities. 


| 

i  * 
\l 

nz 

§  i 


14 

Mi 

11* 


Total 


ian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
Life  Association  of  Austraf- 

i    

utual  Life  Assurance  Society 


d.). 

i*    Life    Assurance  Company 


dian  Alliance  Assurance  Com- 


d  Mutual  Life  Association  of 

itralasia 

Assurance  Society  of  Victoria 

J.). 


ian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 

ance  Society  (Ltd.) 

1  Mutual  Life  Assurance 

iety  (Ltd.) 

dian  Temperance  and  General 
tual  Life  Assurance  Society 
d.)    


Total 


11,335,415 
741,457 


79,602 

310,976 

1,084,902 

576,073 

1,112,063 

1,132,947 

138,062 


£ 
2,823,202 

400,074 

59,131 

33,091 

256,058 

604,652 

334,981 

216,885 

914,438 

88,155 


16,597,879 


5,736,667 


£ 
14,158,617 1 

1,147,531 ! 
146,013 
112,693 
567,034 

1,689,554  I 
910,054 

1,328,948 

2,047,385 

226,217 


22,334,046 


£ 
13,728,540 

£ 
430,077 

1,185,760 

11,771 

144,999 

1,014 

110,511 

2,182 

280,328 

280,706 

1,592,391 

97,163 

878,556 

31,498 

1,319,658 

9,290 

1,993,108 

54,277 

215,984 

10,233 

21,399,835 

934,211 

£ 
14,158,617 

1,147,531 
146,013 
112,693 
567,034 

1,689,554 
910,054 

1,328,948 

2,047,885 

226,217 


22,334,046 


,  *  Including  Fire  and  Guarantee  Branches.       t  Including  Industrial  Branch. 
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About  three-fourths  of  the  total  n&zvU  an*  n-presenlwl  by  Urn 
timrtgage;  indeed,   in  these  colonies  insurant-*   companiea   an*  ah 
restricted  to  this  form  of  investment,  find   to  loan*  on  pilicte*, 
remaining  items  require  no  special  cmmm'tit,  wtK9fi    tmiit  on  pff* 
security.      Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Au*trml; 
the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  £81 ,024.     In  iw>me  of  Uteoolo 
the  companies  are  obliged   by   law  to  thpo*it    rartain    ^tttut.  mitb 
Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  amount  so  \u&& 
included  either  tinder  the  head  of  Government  securities  or  of  dejn 

Expenses  op  Management  of  AssciiAXCs  Conraxits. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  anii  g 
receipts  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  Utfl  Ml   flf   the  iioclftt 
the  proportion  of  new  business  transacted.     The  figure*  am  jrren 
■what  they  are  worth.    That  ,i  n mrv  exact  <  nmjwiriion  cannot  tsr  m*.] 
the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  dadn 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  tfetir  excuses   of  managran 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may   he  di:-tiiigiiished   from   that  nl 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  par 
the  world  : — 

bp«. 

iBfttarttoa. 

AUWht 

FttipM  UBS  %fr™ 

Ituttn-a. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Societv  

£ 

182,882 
41.912 
9.426 
8.322 
4,065 
52,912 
31.975 
37,288 
77,828 

10,812 

per  cent. 
13^2 
29'62 
30-74 
1634 
10-54 
24*75 
29-64 
24-67 
25  ^f 

33-04 

perc« 

a-a 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) ' 

*4t 

13* 

lf-7 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia ' 

I** 
2*7 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Lifo  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  As- 

17-4 
l*-i 

*7"* 

-  K        '   1 

Assurance  in  various  Countries. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each   colony. 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  tlie  United  State-,  is  given  i] 
lowing  table.     The  Australasian  business  of  the  American 
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lade*  m  returns  has  been  included  Cat  tin-  pun>< 

the  an  averages  shown  her* 


Gauntry. 

Avenge 
per  Policy. 

Averse  Premium 
1OO0I 
Asm  mum, 

98 

ua 

270 
390 
247 

265 

538 

356 

£     8.    d. 

3    : 

m  Wales 

3    6    8 

3    7    5 

1 

1     1  10 

h  Australia 

3    7    2 

.m  Australia 
Tawnaain 

Zealand 

i  Kingdom 

3    2  11 
3    0 
8    4 

3    7    6 

i  States  (New  York  only) 

B    8 

Kiuuiit  of  assurance  per   h  ^illation  wu 

£13;  and 

:be  V  number  of  policies  per 

mlation  was,  in  A 
and  in  I 

■  fair  ■mwiwi  of  thrift.     In 

aasu  ,   and  members  of  the  various 

[aired  large  bonus  additions.      The  average  existing 

including   reversionary  bonus,  1  .nies 

was  £311,  as  con  the  com- 


rath 

uld   seem  that  tl  >c.e  of  as^  te   is  much   more 

Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  c< 
I  although  the  ired  by  each  p 

policies  is  so  much  grea:  red  with  the  population,  thai  the 

assured  pet 


KRUPTCT, 

t  January,  18 
a  system  wbi  y  a  very  easy  matter.      It 

would  give  ■  healthier  ton*  ,  and 

ber  of  cases  in  w I  ors  would  lm  rse  to 

resultant 
1  bankru] 
years  during  which  tl 
11,561  petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  b 
3  p 
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9,948  we  led  by  the  bankrupts  themselves  and  1,613  o©  W 
creditors,  ±he  petitions  were  riot  granted  or  were  withdrawn 
cases,  so  that  the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  numbered  I 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bankruptcy  petitions  in 
of  the  nine  years  during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  h* 
in  force  : — 


Year. 

Petition!  in  Bankruptcy. 

^B 

Voluntary. 

Compulsory. 

Total. 

etc 

No. 

No, 

No, 

No. 

1888 

735 

851 

28 

1889 

935 

1,101 

39 

« 

1890 

1,079 

1,243 

50 

• 

1891 

1,016 

1,238 

40 

i 

1892 

1,287 

it6oe 

43 

• 

1893 

1,535 

. 

K7I4 

60 

i 

1894 

1,364 

1,512 

47 

» 

ls<*5 

1,080 

1,280 

81 

i 

1896 

937 

1,088 

48 

» 

Total... 

9,9*8 

11,561 

422 

» 

A  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  in  one  of  three  way»— I 
sequestration  order  made  against  him  being  annulled,  by  the  n*la 
hia  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  being  granted  to  him. 
bulk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  I&st-tnentior.ni 
only  two  sequestration  orders  have  been  annulled,  and  80  estates 
been  released  since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while 
certificates  of  discharge  have  been  granted.  The  number  of  o 
cates  issued  from  1st  January,  1888,  to  31st  December,  1896,  wi 
follows : — 


Year. 

Sequestration 

Orders 

annulled. 

Estates 
released. 

Certificates        rvwim^jm- 

of  Discharge    '  C<^S^ 

granted        |       »«*Ptod- 

Cert* 

1S88 

No. 

No. 

1 
14 

4 

3 
19 

6 

No. 

26 
114 

95 
309 
185 
152 
147 
142 

95 

No.                S 
5               a 

1889 

7 

4 

u 

1890 

11 

1891 

SI 

1892 

1 

m 

1893 

o 

M 

1894 

u 

1895 

12 
21 

m 

1896 

1 

1 

I 

Total    

2 

80 

1,265 

19 

number  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  dischar 
granted  was  1,366,  or  12  percent  of  the  I 
ade  for  a  ce; 
for  out  of    100  ban  km  | 

bemselvei 
nkruj  r.  Under   the  law   the   property   of  an  me 

quired  subsequently  to  seq 
half  of  OH  ;  and  a.s  appli 

barge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the   rule,   it  would 
the  great  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
in    which    they  are    likely   to    be    disturbed    by 
nd iters.     Before  a  certificate  is  granted  all  fees  owing  to 
t  and  official   assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 

io  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  o: 

The  number  d  during  the  nine  years 

■a- as  11,139,  and  of  remain  ui 

Du  I  number  of  sequestration-  'I", 

,  according  to  bankni]  were  £627,314  ;  and 

amounted   to   JL  The  qualification  "according  to 

'schedules"  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabi 

investigation  by  the  Court  di  ly  from  those 

bj  bankrupts: — 


Sequestration  t. 

Hfniiiliiil 

1  c  *f . 

i 

LUbiUtSet. 

Awete. 

Deficiency. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

1  .307 

Kffl 

191 

em 

1890 

1. 

-726 

1891 

1.189 

454,211 

635 

1,463 

2,035,316 

793,045 

1/242,271 

763 

622 

99.1, 

856,300 

1895 

747,1 

395,584 

1896 

1,040 

.\3I4 

409.' 

217. 

11,139 

10,832,860 

5,703,061 

5,129,799 

lividend    rates   paid   on    the   amount   of  proved  -    of 

Ti  wound  up  are  not  given,  as  to  •  ->uch 

ition  of  the  transactiot 
ition    would    not  result   in    co  returns 

are  many  estates  which  remain   unsetth 

'Here  are  three  official  assignees  to  assist    the 
Bach  official  pays  all  money  received 
to  the  Registrar  in   Bankruptcy,  who  places  the  amount  to  the 
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credit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  from  which  all 
fees,  and  dividends  are  met.  The  official  assignees  ara  also 
furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estaU  dw 
that  period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statement*  following  w 
obtained  from  these  returns.     The  charges  under  each  head 


PefftmptoiT  Charges* 

Paid  into 
Coa*olid»t*d  Bevouw. 

rt-r-J-i- 

L 

Yur. 

Rant, 

I  .♦.'trail 
Cq*U, 

Auction, 

Valuation, 

CoUrtF*** 

rMM-MijBjB 

Labour,  etc 

£ 

#g 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

4,268 

8,613 

3,064 

70 

382 

ua 

AM 

1891 

3,019 

18,439 

6,202 

r,5os 

736 

UH 

*U« 

1892 

3,692 

10,350 

7,192 

i.r-vi 

891 

5,581 

flUMf 

1893 

3,{r>2 

13,743 

7,133 

1,473 

&VJ 

5,eoi 

fg_fH 

1894 

3,571 

K3IW 

7,139 

1,528 

1,143 

8,610 

4*2* 

1895 

2,780 

16*752 

8,519 

1,414 

718 

6.182 

3MO 

189a 

1,955 

23,488    ' 

6,113 

lt321 

551 

4.685 

sgH 

The  official  assignees  receive  2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised,  u 
a  similar  rate  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared ;  in  addition  i 
this  the  Judge  may  grant   special  remuneration,     The  dividends  pi 

and  the  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow :— 


Honey  In  hfttidt  of  Official 

Y«*r. 

Dividend!  FmJd. 

Aitiipiee*, 

Baiaaotof 

i'np&id  and  uil 
claimed  BaLancea 

Unpaid 
Dividend*. 

E«la*«AamL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

20,289 

1,987 

287 

-\<n; 

1891 

52,304 

1,449 

432 

21  «] 

1892 

45,084 

1,145 

591 

20,284 

1893 

40,433 

9,532 

m 

rr.w 

1894 

70,381 

863 

305 

30,9*5 

1895 

50,640 

314 

530 

16,738 

1896 

31,557 

9,010 

747 

23,553 

S£ 


On  the  30th  June,  1897,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  thai 
rupt<  v    Unclaimed    l>i\idt--!id    Fund    £6,787,   and    to    the    Baal 
Suitors  Fund,  to   which   account   interest  earned   by  the   Uu 
Dividend  Fund  is  placed,  the  sum  of  £432, 

District  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throagfc* 
the  colony,   and  in  most  instances  the  positions  ate  fill 
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Magistrates  or  other  court  officials.     District  Registrars  have  the  same 
X>wers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar  in  respect  to  examinations  of 
bankrupts,  and  the  technical  business  of  the  court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  callings  of  persons  becoming  bankrupt 
bring  1896  ;  no  trade,  however,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  than 
10  bankrupts : — 

CftUlap. 

No. 

Calling. 

No. 

Calling. 

We. 

Ijkbnurf rs   

138 
107 
60 

47 

87 
24 

m 

80 

Bakers  

15 
H 
14 

14 
11 
14 
13 
13 
12 
12 

Solicitors 

12 
11 
11 

10 

870 
1,040 

Miners .              

Blacksmiths 

Dairymen  ■*  ,,. 

Batchers 

Tailors  

Paint  era    .... 

3totel  -keepers  . , 

Carters 

Graziers    

Others  (under  10  Seques- 
trations) ............ 

dVailm  l  in 

Produce  Dealers  , 

UuilrlerB    

(■••keepers 

Grocers , . . 

Botrdloff-h0ute-keepers< 
Bootmakers 

The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy; 
«>ther   information   relating  to    legal  procedure  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  dealing  with  the  transactions  of  the  Law  Courts. 

Transactions  in  Real  Estate. 

The  Real  Property  Act  came   into  force  in   1862,  dealings  in  real 
restate  before  that  year  having  been  regulated  by   the  Deeds  Regis- 

the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  the 
of  legislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir 

B.  R,  Torrens — hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrens1  Act.     The  chief 
^features  of  the  Act  are  the  transferring  of  real  property  by  registration 
of  title  instead  of  by  deeds  ;  the  absolute  indefeasibQity  of  the  title  when 
Registered  ;  and  the  protection  afforded  to  owners  against  possessory 
claims,  as  a  title  issued  under  the  Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any 
«ngth  of  adverse  possession.      From   the  passing  of  Torrens'  Act  all 
■**nds  sold  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  under  its 
isions,  and  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  were  restricted  to  transac- 

r  the  old  system  had  been  issued  in   1862  was   7,478,794  acres  ; 

torrens1  Act,  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 
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,732  acre  lands  are  allowed  to  he  placed  under  To 
arhen  th  titles  are  found  to  be  unchallengeable ;  but 
are  bro-^  t  under  the  Act  during  the  course  of  every  year,  mtk 
ncrely  a  jest  ion  of  time  when  the  whole  of  the  (audi  rd  He 
ny  will   b<    under  a  uniform  system.       The  area  of  Crown  hstuk 

w«*/eyed  and     '  private  lands  brought  under  the  Real  Profwtty  Act 

during  the  decade  ended  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Crown  Land*  conveyed 
under  the  Act 

Private  Land*  brougtot 

under  the 

Real  Fropeny  Ac*. 

ToUi 

*~ 

Value. 

&ML 

Value. 

Am, 

Tib 

acrei, 

£ 

£ 

mm, 

£ 

1887 

382,649 

470,6 

1,140»I56 

mum 

I.OMU 

1888 

318,875 

4 

1,840,008 

380,990 

MM* 

1980 

355,330 

512,23* 

1,348,812 

400,639 

ijmjm 

1890 

194,953  i 

336*369 

1,068,348 

274,628 

i,iiNL;n 

1801 

270,247 

403,421 

1.163*044 

330,392 

i,m*e 

1992 

189,000 

301,165 

1,243,890 

273,617 

WiM» 

1803 

253,941 

306,842 

44,999 

962,413 

298,940  ^ 

l.mftt 

1894 

267,730 

4S5.0Q6 

45,756 

808,234 

313,436 

1,20,2*0 

1S95 

289,157 

281,202 

22,230 

755,114 

311,387 

1.016.3P 

1806 

320,474 

226,440 

53,717 

861,811 

074,191 

MW» 

For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Real  Property  Act  (TomnO 
has  been  in  operation,  17,263,629  acres,  valued  at  £19,614,645,  hare 
been  conveyed  under  its  provisions,  and  1,226,062  acres,  valued  it 
£20,462,872,  have  been  brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Ad 
to  the  same  extent  cancelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  which  take  plaflt 
during  ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  measure  the  condition  of  busmeff;  . 
the  volume  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  cannot  be  Ttbti  j 
upon  as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  speculation  or  inflation,  it  J 
the  following  table,  which  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  cuiiiiilMlfl 
tion  money  paid  on  sales  of  private  lands  during  each  year,  exdndtffl 
of  course,  lands  sold  on  long  terms.  During  1888  land  to  the  « 
£11,068,873  changed  hands,  but  in   1896  the  amount  had  fi 
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1*921,330,     The  year  1888  mark  lait  flickering  of  the  boom 

riod,  when  laud  speculation  proceeded  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  1 
The  other  extreme  was  reached  in  1895,  when  the  tra 
ated  to  only  £3, 674,8 37,  but  although  the  figures  for  1896  show 
improvement,  transactions  in  land  still  very  largely  repi 
tnces  by  mortgagors  and  mortgagees,  elation  in  land 

mug  almost  wholly  died  out :— 


!  1  eysnooa  or  Transfer*. 

Year. 

Under 
Old  System. 

(ban 

Now  System. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,50s 

2,784,853 

e,38J 

1898 

5,893,373 

,300 

11,068,873 

188ft 

4,10  < 

i,4U 

7.50.; 

1800 

3,954,358 

3,600,392 

7,554,750 

4,564,285 

3,002,082 

8,168 

1889 

3,537,829 

2,716,379 

1,208 

1888 

2,317,777 

2,532,211 

4,84" 

1894 

1  945,537 

2,048,977 

O,«Mrl,004 

im 

1,812,199 

1,862,638 

3,674,837 

1896 

4,221,330 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Real  Property  Act  provides  that  on  the 

the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is 

rr  error  in  transfer,  by  which 

prived  of  their  rightful  property,  m  ihould  the 

sfer   he  made  to  m   the  holder  of   bl  ilcate 

ssed  of  his  property  ui  1  frauduh". 

ndcinnify  the  Governn  who,  thn 

may  have  been  deprived  «>f  their  prop  n  assurance  fund 

of  one  J 1  in  the  pound  on 

l -ought  under 

►  ia  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act  and  the  facility  1 

of  titles  improperly  granted,  amounted  to  only  £3,113. 
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kounti       Lid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  I 
sash        he  six  years  ended  1896  wer*?  a*  follow;- 


r. 

CVi|lor.1iflll9, 

len  Rerun  di 

Comprtmatjon 
Ai»dC<*tO# 

"-est* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

5,345 

Nil 

*.S4ft 

1892 

4,670 

1,053 

M17 

1893 

4,083 

Nil 

4,083 

1804 

4,882 

367 

4,515 

iv»r> 

4,tn« 

1 

4,275 

mm 

tfin 

Ifl 

MM 

The  assurance  fu: 
Treasury,  amounted  ; 
at  rates  varying  from  «. 
is,  interest  and  collect! 
total  withdrawals  durin 
£3,000  j  thus,  as  there  „ 
growing  larger  aa  years  j 
dimensions. 


.rt  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  tk# 
lose  of  1896,  and  bean  intern 
'he  accretions  to  this  fund,  ttai 
t  £7,000  per  annum,  while  ta# 
icy  of  the  Act  have  only  | 
I  of  the  amount  annually  i 
bids  fair  to  attain  i 


i  raoiiHivw 


All  mortgages,  except  I  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Art  d 

1855  and  the  Merchant  snipping  j\ci>  of  1894,  are  register**!  at  th* 
Regis trar-General  s  Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  nmul*r 
recorded  represents  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  effected.  Where  more 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  amount  of  consideration  for  which  i 
mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  word* 
"  valuable  consideration"  or  "  cash  credit"  being  inserted  instead  of  i 
specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  loan  institu- 
tions, in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are  liable  to  fluctuation ;  and 
as  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property  mortgaged  is  of  great  value, 
an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  mortgages  cannot  be 
given  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  figures  in  tkb 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  wheh  a  specific  amount  u 
stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actually  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  good  for  discharges* 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  reduced  kf 
the  exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  foreclosure- 4ffj 
seizure,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therefN^g 
appear  in  the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  tin 
property  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgag 
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land  ar*  i  ratio 

id  of  1843  or  t]  sofding   to  the  Ac 

uder  which  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at  I  ration. 

>rtgages    registered    fur    each    of  tl  years    en- 


Beftettmtioni— 

'*r  Deed* 
Rcgittrttion  Act. 

Under  Road  Property  Act. 

Under  both  AeU. 

Number.     Conaideration 

Number. 

U  ration. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

£ 

£ 

. 

1887 

6,108 

0,302 

4,939 

6,930,665 

lo.rw; 

12.799,967 

1888 

7,5-20,914 

11,798 

16,2s- 

1880 

0,312 

7,277,334 

4,416 

tflBH 

1890 

2,218 

4,697 

8,6.r. 

10,348 

10,520,261 

.3,876 

19,01 

MS 

10,450 

4,644 

6,770,594 

16,0!> 

1893 

7,434.0211 

4,704 

6,0:; 

mi 

8,901 

5,8. 

13,178 

11,449,765 

1805 

3,83ti 

4,741,877 

11,925,606 

1896 

%148 

4,652,779 

11,532 

19,9® 

The  considem  dpa]  owing  j  in 

cases,  however,  it  stands  for    the  limit   within  which   client 
i  and  other   loan    institutions   are  i  paw,  though  many 

bese  clients  may  bfi  in  credit  while  i!  irtgaged  and 

pleased. 

.mount  of  mortgages  discharged  has  always  been  much  less  than 

4ered,  for,  as  previously  me  *es  do 

inclu  hich  it  m  hb  discharges 

j  ages  car  leases  ia 

images  paid  <>lT  in  in*'  ischargea 

Otn  paid,  which  might  hap]  <v  a  very 

irn    borro  t,  the  total  of 

ta  reduced  owing  to  the  practice,  now  liirg>-  -d,  of 

"j;es  maturing  op  fixed  doss*   to  bs  extended  for  an 

e  period, 

purchases  of  equity  of  redem] 
:  sf  ers  which  represent  dealings  between  mortgagee  and  mortgagee, 
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are,  in               of  value,  unimportant  ;  neverthejeia,  to  com  plate  tfc 
tranaad          ji  mortgages,  returns  covering  the  period  of   leu  jmr 
ended   io;/o  are  given  below.       The  table  is  incomplete,  mm  the  em 
side  rati  on  in  respect  of  conveyances    and  transfers   uncW   the  Rea 

Property  Act  cannot  be  given  ;■ — 

Dwfa  Keftfetmtfoa  Act  of  ISO, 

Yeftr. 

Conveyances  under  Mortgage. 

Tnmfen  of  Htirtfftfm 

Number. 

Confident  ion. 

Number. 

Conrttaaita.  1      T^irtr 

240 

£ 

1887 

297 

501,921 

m 

1888 

192 

276 

SSBjm 

m 

vm 

204 

S3 

38.690 

198 

1890 

lit 

21U 

229,010 

180 

1891 

NS 

2iii 

390,243 

21A 

1802 

392 

253 

1,219,401 

235 

1893 

430 

*iUjwe 

383 

270,507 

ae 

1894 

374 

381 

506 

485,489 

Uf 

1895 

320 

l^i.uu,                600 

763,368 

H 

189fl 

467 

256,967 

370 

287,361 

W 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock  and  Wool. 

Liens  on  wool,  mortgages  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  crops 
are  registered  under  special  Acts,  the  two  first  mentioned  under  a 
measure  passed  in  1847,  and  the  liens  on  growing  crops  under  one  passed 
in  1862.  The  mortgages  on  live  stock  are  current  till  discharge,  while 
the  liens  on  wool  mature  at  the  end  of  each  season  and  terminate  without 
being  formally  discharged.  Mortgages  under  each  Act  are  valid  without 
the  stock  or  crops  being  delivered  to  the  mortgagees.  The  figures  relating 
to  live  stock  are  given  in  some  detail,  as  they  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  condition  of  the  great  industry  of  the  country.  They  muL 
however,  be  taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount  statdl 
represents  in  many  cases  merely  nominal  indebtedness,  and  the  advaaM 
are  not  in  every  instance  made  to  persons  financially  embarruHH 
But  with  full  allowance  on  this  score,  the  figures  given  hereundor^H 
make  it  plain  how  large  a  hold  the  lending  institutions  have 
great  pastoral  industry.     The  following  statement  shows  the 
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od  the  mortgages  on  live  stock  registered  during  each  of  t! 
ended  L896:— 


i'ruf rrftblo  Ueni  on  Wool. 

Mort^mgcs  on  Live  Stock. 

Consider*- 

Number 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

No.  of 
Horned 

No.  of 
Bono*. 

ContJAnrw 

Lttfi 

0,206,975 

£ 
1,685,056 

1,503 

1.288 

79,312 

11,464 

2,054,785 

>•» 

WWW,  5*0 

t,aoti 

4.002,148 

B0, 1*0 

12,364 

t,00&,116 

■1 

1,109 

1,283 

.477 

100,020 

wo 

0,005,682 

2,230 

.300 

03,298 

8,159,630 

m 

01,412 

2,323 

0,81" 

111.432 

1 II 

I,S7II 

1,686,661 

l\:W 

142,605 

13,204,407 

1,035,600 

2,270 

227,531 

«,fi86,7ll 

006,448 

►3,060,381 

2,ao© 

1 1 .048 

LflOl 

,071 

14.-j.02ll 

2,254,290 

2,364 

1,341.- 

nCuo 

24,520 

1,700,  S4fi 

5  figures  for  1893  And  1894  im  I  ml                     i.  r*tWm  for  245  and  22  cai  LvtJjv 

plement  the  information  just  given,  the  following  table,  which 

r  ion  of  the  HocltM  of  the  colony  cov>  tnd 

been  compiled     In  addi  fen, 
arable  quantity                 is  in  the  baoda  of  financial   institution* 

gagee                         u,  but  an  exact  statement  it  is  not 

: — 


Pro- 
invnlvrd 

Sooka 


Homed  Cattle- 


CulOIIJ. 


iii  Mort- 


Pro 

Involved 

to  toUl 


< 


■ 

28-2 

79,312 

390,600 

11,464 

4-0 

1,741,503 

24-0 

45 

1I1.4M2 

5  2 

64 

484,800 

8  iftftflH 

Xry 

0*0 

2  8 

35 
4  9 

4-8 


mort-  the  annual  registrati-  e  the 

1  mvol 

tock,  unlike   1  a   lien,   v. 

18  at  U"  ile,  it   foLl  <  the 

f  the  flocks  held  under  lie] 
for  releases,  is  I 

lies  equally   U)  the 
i  given  for  horned  cattle  and  hoi 
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Discharges  of  Mortgages* 

The  discharges  registered  amount  in  an  ordinary  joar  to 
sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered,    The  tignre*  fur  ten  j 
ended  1896  were:— 


Yaar, 

Number. 

Amount. 

Yta* 

Kutnber.  ' 

*»^ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

210 

1,073,674 

1892 

ai7 

9*5,04* 

1883 

240 

1,160,307 

IS'J.'I 

M 

tjmum 

1889 

256 

1,191,089 

1894 

334 

41*6,041 

1890 

368 

2,512,551 

ISOfi 

372 

1,Q63,*63 

1891 

380 

1,184,372 

1886 

432 

88Ml» 

There  were  also  50  discharges  of  liens  amounting  to  £28,171  4nri 
1896  ;  these  represent  transfers  of  security  and  repayments  during  t 
season,  as  liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  tkm  »t 


LlEXB   ON    GROWING    CROPS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  liens  on  agricultural  and  hnrtitf 
tural  produce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed  rme  yeai;  ■ 
made,  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  aama  either  in* 
vidually  or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uucenaintr  m  tl 
security  offered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  fro 
£67,379  to  £247,466  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1896  we 
2,567  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £202,605  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

£ 

£ 

1887 

949 

67,379 

1892 

1,416 

130,155 

1888 

1,006 

247,466 

1893 

1,789 

159,007 

1889 

1,227 

83,748 

1894 

2,291 

181,432 

1890 

1,089 

75,439 

1895 

2,621 

219,392 

1891 

1,171 

78,448 

1896 

2,567 

202,605 

Of  the  total  registrations  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  are  effect 
on  sugar-cane  crops. 

Mortgages  on  Ships. 

Mortgages  of  registered  British  vessels  are  dealt  tvith  under  I 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  ts  1 
Act,  divided  into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  aok  i 
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which  the  ad  vane**  the  security  of  what 

which  may  comprise  si  i 
l  appliait  it  the  two  port**  of 

jizid  Newcastle  ;   the    returns  given  in   the   subjoined 
itements,  however,  apply  only  to  the  former  port  for  years  prior  to 
L895  :— 


Mortgage  on  ships  only* 

Mortgage  on  account  current. 

Year 

8*ilinK  Vessels, 

Steam  Vessels. 

Bailine;  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

No. 

Amount. 

No, 

Am 

No. 

Amount. 

Na 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

to 

17,777 

6 

2,472 

4 

3,072 

8 

8,800 

'71 

1 

17 

51,293 

6 

10,000 

10 

6,681 

11 

315 

15 

019 

M 

1M 

is 

IlM 

4 

7 

18,600 

u 

9 

4,617 

9 

900 

15 

IK.730 

13 

6,155 

is 

)!».< 

9 

5,450 

4 

-50 

be  number  of  mortgages  registered   in  which  ships  figure  as  the  sole 

entered,  fckat  is  to  say,  "one  ship  one 

Bt  of  mortgages  in  the  nther  class  may  or  may  not 
-aged.     The  discharges  of  mort- 
during  the  same  period  were  as  follow 


Mortgage  on  ihlps  only. 

Mortgage  on  account  current 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Sailing"  Vessels, 

Steam  Vessels- 

No. 

No, 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

in 

9 

3 

No  amount 

7 

12,400 

21 

5 

2,968 

6 

2,717 

2 

872 

1 

1 

2 

90 

l  A 

5,948 

11 

1 

nil 

11,096 

7 

0,064 

a 

216 

8 

1,000 

5,230 

9 

13,  v 

2 

2 

1.50 

cases  of  mortgages  on  account  current  the  amount  of 
is  not  stated,  and  th 
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Bills  op  Sale. 


All  mortgages  of  personalty  other  than  skips  and  shipping  < 
wool,  live  stockj  and  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  a*. 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1855.    This  Act  provide*  i 
document  shall  be  filed  and  entered  within  30  days  after  it  b 
given,   otherwise  the  transaction  is  illegal ;  and  to  pre  rent 
imposition  the  records  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  poldk. 
total  amount  of  advances  annually  made  on  hills  of  sale  is  oat  rn 
available,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bills  filed  thai 
considerable.     The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all  i 
the  coDim unity,  but   brewers  and  money   lenders  figure 
among  the  transferrers,      No  complete   record   is   made  of  tbo 
terminated  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing 
those  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.     Seizures  of  the  security  gi 
which  generally  comprises  household  furniture  and  stock -m-trade 
common  occurrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  i 
is   kept  ]  but,  as  previously  shown,   the  neglect  in  the  registiaUa 
foreclosures  is  a  weakness  in  the  procedure  under  all  Acta  regnh 
mortgage  transactions.     The  bills  filed  and  the  discharges  registera 
the  seven  years  ended  1896  were  as  follow : — 


ftJHftttfltfPi 

M 

Filed  in 
Supreme  Court, 

Sfctltfad  at  orden 
tor  di*chjnrc  nude. 

1800 

3,045 

221 

1391 

2,697 

186 

1892 

2,776 

132 

1893 

3,111 

96 

1894 

2,752 

77 

1895 

2,512 

140 

1896 

2,375 

15S 

Summary  op  Mortgages. 


- 


The  volume  of  mortgages  registered  and  discharge!  under  < 
is  given  below.     As  the  returns  are  incomplete,  from  cacue*  air 
alluded  to,  no  general  total  has  been  established.     The 
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the  total  consideration  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  68 
be  last  five  years : — 


rrnjKm  . 


urn 


ISM. 


18»5. 


18JW, 


„      Rctl  Pro|*it>  J 


c  SLock  . 


tut*  of  B  111   , 


Ihippinij 


£ 


Lfls^aai 


£ 


BySBLTVT 

5,8&4,M8 


4.741,677 


%m  ■<         *fl),«30 

Not  avAiUblo. 


£ 


1,341,04'j 

1,706,245 

908,806 

26,7% 

•12,700 


tared 


e  consideration  of 
daring  each  of  the  last 


1  Figures  incomplete. 

mortgages  of  which  discharges  were  regis- 
five  jears  is  given  below  ; — 


Property 


iflea 


ifitA 


1804 


vast, 


tasfl 


rDfjferi 
He«l  Pro|*rty  Aa 

... ., 

Live  Stock 
!  ■ 

„                          i rid    Shipping 


BWU  of  Salt- 


£ 
2,800,878 


£ 


£ 
1,000,604 
^OSl^QOt 


£ 
2,715,443 


8,106,861 


At  end  pi  en 
060,048  |    1,002.827  |        4W.041  J    1,063,808  ) 
Itih  ScMon. 

1  rr . r ; * l  26.JISS  i         v     .- 


3,680  I 


■to 


•1,210  I 


■MU 

18,788 
881 


*  Figures  incomplete. 


Friendly  Societies, 


rion  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is 
ant  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  intl  i  ich  they  i 

welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population;  and  recognising 

the  community  by  the  incnl 
I  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  other- 
he  :  the  public  to  alteri  'ding 
i  our1.               I  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a 
member  of  its  commit               ild  it  ac< 
'deration  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  so 


rt 


- 
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whose  rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  < 
with  the  law.     These  privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  othe 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  ] 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  S|i_ 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees*  i 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  od  summary  conviction  \ 

person — 

(a)  Obtains   possession   of  its  property   by 

sentation  or  imposition ; 
(&)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property, 

or  misapplies  it ; 
(c)  Wilfully   applies  any  part  of  such   progMVty 

poses  other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  b; 

rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  inaol 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  baa  man 
property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  hit  < 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  m 
or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty* 

5*  The  Society  can  admit  members  under   twenty -one  and 
from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  « 

effect, 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be 

charged  by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  u 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  nc 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's 

rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilej 

legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  ii 
able  interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  i 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a 
and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen 
cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees 
distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  1 
out  (a  person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case 
himself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  decease*  11 
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ties  operating  in   New  South  Wales 
liy   oil    members  of   English  orders  who  ba 

>f  public  i  hill  had  been  thrown  upon 

Britain,  and  an  e 
i  which  tl  owt 

shed  in  this  colon) 
■in,  whack 
and  ered  that  then  mutation  of  funds 

pan    the   money    as    their    | 

They 

»uld 

with    the 
oal  for  the  appticai  the 

ipl»s  u  l.i  l  ions  of  friendly 

_  to  the  r 
their  ord  give  serious  consideration   to   their 

rity 
rul   prosperity    ■■ 

in  order  I 

ilily 
inoe 
\  I  so,  it  nni 

oid  even  it*  alt  claims  had  i    it 

mid  not    have   amoi  i«m, 

uhl  not  do  ot  I  liiiti   Lnci  • 

of  contributions 

rales  shows  what 
I  t.i :  in  -  he  members  of  a 

u(  at  the 
veiL      Tin4  inevitable  results  1 
claims  oi 

has 
ut  ot'  employm  □   the  fut 

poeFi  of  i  he  ■ 

old 

ii  s  of  the 

aken  by  manj 

^certain  ;  they  cone 

any 

osd  thai 
y  according  t  -ted 
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scale  of  contributions.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  prepare 
a  Bill  under  which  the  societies  may  be  brought  into  a  more  satis&ctorj 
position  than  they  occupy  at  the  present  time. 

A  list  of  the  principal  societies  is  given  below,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  1895  there  were  in  existence  15  leading  orden  i 
(some  of  them  sub-divided  into  districts,  provinces,  or  grand  diTiskms), 
comprising  804  distinct  subordinate  branches  ;    and   24  independent 
societies : — 


Name  of  Orders  or  Societies. 


j   Lodges  !  Members 

I       or       I  Members.;  good  on 
Branches.  books. 


Ainouat 

of 

Lodge  or 

Branch 

Funds. 


of  District 


Lodge 
Fonda 


Tttsl 


Manchester  Unitv  I.O.O.F.  — 

Sydney  District   

Cumberland  District 

Hunter  River  District 

Goulburn  District   

Newcastle  District 

Bathurst  District 

Tam worth  District 

Riven  n a  District 

Braidwood  District 

Young  District 

4>rand  United  O.O.  F.— 

Sydney  Wstrict    

Braidwood  District 

Manning  River  District 

Newcastle  District 

Hunter  River  District 

Bathurst  District i 

Ooulburn  District    

Williams  River  District 

Committee  of  Management  

Widow  and  Orphans'   Fund  in 
the  Hunter  River  District. 

Independent  0.0.  F 

National  Independent  O.O.F I 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters—         j 

Syd  nc-y  District    l 

New  Kngland  District    I 

Neutral  Courts I 

Order  of  Royal  Foresters 

Irish  National  Foresters    ' 

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids- 
Sydney  District    

Newcastle  District  

Grand  United  Order  of  Free  Gar- 
deners. 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance 
Protestant  Alliance  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  Australasia. 
Loyal  Protestant  Benefit  Society.. 
Hibernian    Australasian     Benefit 

Society. 

Australasian  Holy  Catholic  Guild. 
Miscellaneous  Societies 


Total 


No. 
69 
0 
7 

12 

11 

22 

16 

7 

2 

4 

43 
20 
6 
3 
26 
6 


71 
6 

47 

4 

7 

21) 

4 

53 
11 
27 


No. 

No. 

0,068 

9,448 

507 

463 

061 

600 

1,423 

1,810 

1,225 

1.178 

1,654 

1,523 

1,709 

1,698 

70S 

063 

91 

82 

356 

331 

4,718 

4,126 

1,030 

861 

210 

166 

352 

308 

1,736 

1,546 

687 

441 

500 

510 

284 

262 

23 
23 


25 
24 


5,071 
586 

8,618 
194 
998 

1,860 
256 

4,631 
,  1,088 
1       1,600 

1,500 
4,137 
0,163 


1,761 
4,202 


804 


4,410 
450 

3.202 
153 
903 

1,726 
184 

4,110 

973 

1,490 

1,864 
3,656 


713 
1,504 

1,575 
3,951 


£ 

93,314 

1.584 

7,119 
1 1 ,884 

2.f45 
13,849 
18,578 

4,856 

l(8fl7 

22,264 
6,548 
1,138 
2,161 
8,538 
2,105 
3.092 
2,434 


21,072 
770 

14.250 

159 

9,164 

9,289 

734 

0,004 
4.976 
2,981 

1,449 
22,274 
31.553 

1.868 
4,450 

10.151 
15,576 


£ 
27,282 

786 
2.176 
8,022 
7,228 
6,684 
7,813 
2.671 
1,558 

931 

9,328 

6.572 

847 

631 

3,101 

1,861 

1.506 

4!« 

214 

5S0 

15.735 
345 

7,960 
23a 

18/2* 
120 

7,721 

8.255 

137 

7.313 
2,i « 
15.434 

1,032 
4.166 

6,056 


w» 

ISlKI 
10,173 
1MB 

sun 

'JOSH 

v& 
sum 

1119 

u* 

2.7S 

not 

im 

4..W 

2.927 

214 

fcP 

%,< 

i,m 

"a? 

9,10 

27  575 

1C.7S 

J.1B 

8,76f 

54,3* 
46.* 

*J* 

WJC 
15.55* 


61,357 


362,243        180,120       54t* 


The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  * 
same  in  all  societies,  and   usually  comprise  medical   attendance  J 
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sine  for  a  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay — generally  £1  per  week 
le  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  10s. ;  allowance  in 
vent  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife 
e  death  of  a  member.  The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  the 
.  of  a  member  to  £200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  £50, 
here  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sick  pay,  although  the  rules  of 
societies  limit  the  total  amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  nor  to 
lumber  of  societies  to  which  one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which 
ay  receive  benefits,  but  the  combined  benefits  must  not  exceed  the 
^-mentioned  amounts. 

addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  of  the 
iered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
ioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
oa  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £7  in  case  of  death.  A 
?rade  Unions  also  make  allowance  to  their  members  when  they  are 
f  employment. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  is  stow  to  adopt  it  gram)  system 
government,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  for 

step.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  N«w  Zc 
comprehensive  systems  of  local  government  hare  been  to  exiitfi 
many  years,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  recognised,  CM 
by  the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  i*  t& 
The  central  Government  is  relieved  of  responsibility  and  exj*c 
which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  propertjH 
though  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  previously  free,  is 
fited  in  other  ways  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  direct  pec 
payment, 

Under  the  system  at  present  obtaining  in  New  South  VV* 
district*  however  populous,  is  compelled  to  become  incorporated, 
is  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  fifty 
prospective  ratepayers,  ami  containing  a  larger  numi>er  ci  mp 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition,  that  a  municipality 
formed.  Judged  by  past  experience,  this  voluntary  principle 
conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  local  governmer 
so  long  as  the  central  Government  continues  to  construct  local  w 
is  evident  that  the  residents  benefited  will  submit  to  the  al** 
local  management  of  their  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  I 
tive  Assembly,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire  unii 
rated  area  of  the  colony  into  boroughs,  municipal  districts  of  a  ma 
area  of  400  square  miles,  and  shires  ;  but  in  consequence  of  tin 
tion  of  a  clause  which  they  considered  contrary  to  a  vital  princ 
the   Bill,  the   measure  was  abandoned  by  the   Government, 
proposed  by  the    Bill  to  alter   the  municipal    year    so   as   to 
from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  Deeeml>er  ;  to  alter  the  bouj 
of  existing   municipalities   by  proclamation  of  1h>    Governor  l 
petition  ;  to  rate  Crown  lands  when  under  leas*'  or  liretiM-  ; 
the  assessment  on  either  the  capital  or  annual  value,  the  rm*t 
former  to  be  from  £d.  to  Jd-  per  £  ;  to  raise   t  be   tnnxtu  " 
general  rate  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  £  on  annual  value  :   to  extend 
of  endowment  in  certain  instances  to  thirty  years,   Um  I 
ranging  in  amount,  per  £  of  general  rates  collect*1*!,  from 
the  first  five  to  10s.  during  the  last  five  years,  down  to  10a* 
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expended  no  less  than  £28,792,000  on  worics  of  a  purely  local  character, 
not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum,  £19,270,200  was  laid  cat  in 
the  country  districts,  and  £9,521,800  in  the  metropolitan.  The  division 
of  the  colony  into  local  government  districts  would  not  necewsrilj 
be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expenditure  on  work* 
of  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government  woald  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  who,  having  to  provide  the  expenditure,  would  probably  » 
that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divisions 
of  metropolitan  and  country,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  public  works 
in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.  Out  of  the  total  metropolitan 
expenditure,  £6,689,300  was  spent  on  tramways  and  water  supply  and 
sewerage  works,  which  are  sources  of  revenue,  while  in  the  country 
districts  the  cost  of  similar  works  totalled  £1,023,600  only  : — 


Year. 

Country  districts. 

Metropolitan  District. 

Total 

1 

Expenditure.' 

J 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

Expenditure. 

Per 
Inhabitant. 

Expenditure. 

1 

ftr 

Inhabit^:. 

| 

£         | 

£    8. 

d. 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

£ 

£  id. 

1860-1880 

5,649,382  ' 

1,065,410 

6,714,792 

1881 

583,471  j 

1     1 

10 

357,182 

1  10  10 

940,653 

1    4  ; 

1882 

704,892 

1     5 

5 

702,696 

2  17     8 

1,407.588 

1  1.)   3 

1S83 

758,052 

1     6 

1 

931,615 

3  12    7 

1,689,667 

2    0  3 

18S4 

940,858 

1   10 

8 

669,209 

2     9    5 

1,610,067  . 

1  16  5 

1SS5 

981,951  ' 

1    10 

7 

704,636 

2     9     5 

1,686,587 

1  16  4 

1886 

868,923 

1     6 

0 

767,906 

2  11     1 

1,636,829  ' 

1  13  9 

18S7 

7S4,941  ' 

1     2 

9 

556,660 

1  15     2 

1,341.601 

I    6  * 

188S 

904,477  . 

1     5 

9 

344,414 

1     0    8 

1,248,891 

I    4  0 

1889 

798,383  1 

1     2 

4 

583,786 

1   13    2 

1,382,169 

1    511 

1890 

874,077 

1     3 

10 

444,723 

1     4    0 

1,318,800  ! 

1    311 

1891 

1,126,446  ' 

1     9 

11 

790,491 

2    0    7 

1,916,937 

1  13  « 

1892 

1,034,686 

1     6 

8 

563,015 

1     7    9 

1,597,701 

i  : » 

1S93 

790,500 

0  19  11 

416,100 

1     0    0 

1,206,600 

0  10  u 

M 1894-5 

1,421,000 

1  14 

7 

408,300 

0  19    4 

1 ,829,300 

1    9  » 

1S95-6 

1,048,200  ; 

I 

1     4 

1 

215,700 

0  10    7 

1,263,900 

0  19  * 

*  Eighteen  months  ended  June,  1895. 
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Incorporation  of  tub  City  of  Sydney. 

le  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  and 
Syduey  Municipal  Council  established  during  the  same  year,  the 
ion  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
dng  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  first  divided  into  six 
Is,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was  increased  to 
;,  as  at  present.  After  a  few  years  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in 
ninds  of  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
e  Council  were  carried  on  ;  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
icil  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it 
rted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a 
nmendation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners 
*  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  trans- 
d  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and 
arvall,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  the  beginning 
54  to  the  end  of  1857.  The  new  Council  came  into  existence  at  the 
ining  of  1858.  Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the  first  Mayor  under 
lew  order  of  things,  and  there  were  sixteen  aldermen,  two  for  each 
Under  the  present  Act — Sydney  Incorporation  Act  of  1879 — 
tumber  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  having 
>  representatives,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  municipalities. 


Suburban  and  Country  Municipalities. 

ie  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  contained  no 
ision  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities ; 
in  1843  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system 
ie  country  districts  by  the  incorporation  under  letters  patent  of 
pbelltown,  Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Picton  as  one  District 
icil,  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  under  a 
al  Act,  subdivided  into  two  by  the  formation  of  Campbelltown  and 
in  into  a  separate  Council. 

1844  the  number  of  country  District  Councils  had  increased 
ght,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Council  of 
iey  and  the  Road  Trusts,  subsequently  established,  constituted 
rhole  of  the  local  government  system  prior  to  1858.  During  this 
the  first  important  measure  relating  to  general  municipal  govern- 
.  was  enacted.  An  Act  was  passed  making  provision  for  dissolving, 
cessary,  the  District  Councils,  and  placing  the  areas  controlled  by 
under  municipal  bodies.  Under  its  authority  thirty-live  districts 
incorporated,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Cook,  joined  to  Cam- 
)wn   in    1870,    and   East   St.   Leonards,   subsequently   united   to 
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in  the  interim  on  account  ol  additions  or  curtailiu 

farther  amended  by  tl  ipalities  Act 

A- 1  was  passed  many  amendments   have  been 

provisions  have  been   p 
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BOABDS   AXD    Tki 

The  majority  of  the  boards  dealing  with  local 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and  work  mostly  in  connection  with 
municipalities,  although  poss  wers  in<i 

The   Metropolitan  Transit   Com m if 

Public  Vehicles  Regulation  Act  of  187S,  prior  to  wh\  bhe< 

of  the  street  traffic  was  vested  in  the  City  Council.    The  Board 

consisted  of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was 
Boar  by  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  represent&th 

during    1896,    which    were   obtained   from    lieei 

wnv  issued),  fines,  eta,  amounted  to  £5,169,  and  *  uditur 

£5,216. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of 
Fi  re  B ri  gade  Board  and  thir  t  v  t  w  o  oo  u  n  t  r  y  1  toard  b 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  is  c<  d  in ■ 

amounts  by  tl  ut„  the  munic  within  fl 

area,  and  the  tire  insurance  companies  holding  risks  within  these  art 
cipsJ  districts.     In  1896  1 1  • 

insurance  offices  interested,  £6,300  from   the  Government,  and 
from  the  city  and  suburban  municipalities.      The  amou 
31st  December,  1896,  was  £59,907,953,  showing  an  increase 
30  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  the  total  at  the  close 
£46,253,370.     Some  of  the  country  boards  receive 
Government  and  the  municipalities  interested,  but  the  i 
panics  do  not  consider  themselves  hound  by  the  Act  t 
expenditure  in  connection   with   country  boards.     In  additi* 
Boards  constituted  under  the  Art,  several  municipalities  con' 
local  Fire    Brigades;  and  in  a  preceding  chapter,  under  tl. 
In  su  ranee,  will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  talis 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wa  ter  Supply  and  Sewerage  w*s  estabte 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892;  refei 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  f&ff 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  was  sat; 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.      In  «  named  an  \ 

was  passed  which  transferred  the  eontrol  of  the  port  to  a  Tru*t  i 
of  twelve  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  imp  nag*,  i 
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528, 700  persons. 

The  estimated  value  of  hind,  houses,  and  other  pen 
meats  in  the  colony  may  lie  approximately  stated  a 
of  which  £127,499,700  is  the  value  of  ratable  proper 
porated  districts.  The  value  of  unsold  Crown  lands  i 
included  in  this  estimate. 

Authority  is  given  by  the  Act  to  maintain  the  th 
construct  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  supply  works, 
necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith  ;  to  make  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the  abatem 
to  license  vehicles  plying  for  hire  ;  and  generally  to  to 
the  material  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  residents. 

l>v  the  Municipal  Wharfs  Act  of  1893,  Councils  ai 
purchase  or  lease  any  wharfs,  jetties,  piers,  etc.,  ere 
district,  and  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  oc 
landing  places. 

The  Sydney  Corporation  Act  directs  that  valuers  sli 
from  time  to  time  to  assess  improved  property  within 
fair  average  annual  value,  with  an  allowance  for  outgoi 
ing  10  per  cent.,  and  on  the  value  of  such  assessment 
exceeding  2s.  in  the  .£  may  be  levied,  exclusive  of  li; 
Courts  are  held  annually.  The  latest  assessment  was 
but  the  rate  has  stood  at  lGd.  since  1^91,  and  has  agsi 
that  figure  for  1897.  This  rate  is  the  only  one  at  j 
The  Act,  however,  provides  also  for  a  special  local  rat 
6d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  for  any  work  which  i 
particular  benefit  of  one  locality,  but  then  only  if  t* 
ratepayers  of  such  locality  ]>etition  for  the  same.  Occai 
of  this  power  has  been  taken  for  street- watering,  tlio 
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Municipalities  which  avail  themselves  of  tin*  provisions  of  the 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  A<t  of  L8fi 
fay  each  service  not  exceed  iximum  of  *">  per  c< 

ralue  of  land  and  tenements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinar 
At  the  80th  June,  1*97,  there  were,  including  Rich 
polities  with  water-works  constructed  under  the  provisions  ol 
te  works  were  in  progress  at  Turn  worth. 

The   Noxious  Trades  and   Cattle   Sl&ughte 
Supervision  Act  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Health 
premises  are  sapervised  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  « 
In  unincorporated  districts  the  Aits  are  in  cha 

In  order   to   aid    municipalities  in   providing   for    i 
attending   their   inception,  the  Act  of  1867  provides  r 
tig  granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,     In   each   of 
after  incorporation,  every  municipality  is  entitled  to  ■  bu 
to   the   whole  amount  actually  raised   I  or   assessments  paid 

during  the  past  half  year  ;    in  each  of  the  next 

a  sum  equal  to  one  moiety;  and  iu  each  of  the  nex  nog  111* 

nan  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  amount  so  recti 
\piry  of  these  litteeii  years  the  assistance  uunicipaliJ 

demand  from   the  Government  ud  further  aid  from  the  Si 

must  be  obtained  by  special  grant 

The  Oit 3   Art.   of    1879   provided  for  an  annual   en 
e  of  .£25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     It  a 
for  auctioneers*  licenses    within    the   city  should    be 
Treasury  to  the  City  Council.     The  amount 

137,  and  in  lN'J'i,  Although  the  Act  authorised  the  n 

of  loans  equal  in  amount  to  five  years1  revenue  after 
of  the  endowment  in  1889,  yet  it  has  been  found  convi  • 
Special  Parliamentary  sanction  to  each  new  loan.    Particulars  of  all 
loans  will  be  found  on  page  998. 

I'nrler  iJi«-  1867  Act  the  Council  of  any  mm 
debentures,  mortgage,  or  bond,  hypothecating  air 
or  annual  revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  belonging  t 
provided    thai    the    amount   borrowed  does  not  exceed 
revenue  far  five  years.    In  1884  and  1888  Acts  v 
the  Councils  to  contract  special  loans  for  the  erection  of 
town    halls,    and    in    1893    another   amending    Act,    em 
Councils  repay  loans,  became  law. 

About   one  half  of  the  municipalities  are  divided  into 
number  of   which   is  regulated   by   the  population;  and  i 
whether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty 
7th  day  of  .Ian nary  in  any  year,  may  be  tl, 
of  any  ratable  property  within  any  municipality,  and  v. 
paid  rates  on  the  same  prior  to  day  of  elect  ion,  is  entitled  to  vot- 
property  be  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £25,  the 
is  entitled  to  one  vote;  if  assessed  at  over  £25  and  not  exceeding 
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to  two  votes;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceeding  £150,  to  three  votes  ; 
and  if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  ;  and  by  special  enactment,  both  owner  and  tenant  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the 
cumulative  vote  (if  any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to 
aayf  in  the  present  state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  country 
municipalities,  how  many  persons  in  the  aggregate  have  the  right  to 
vote  ;  but  there  were  399  aldermen  in  suburban,  and  1,200  in  country 
municipalities,  which  would  give  one  alderman  to  786  residents  in  the 
former,  and  to  283  in  the  latter.  In  Deceml>er,  1896,  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  eight  wards  of  the  City  of  Sydney  was  22,428,  l>eing  an 
average  of  935  electors  per  alderman.  Only  three  wards  were  contested, 
the  votes  polled  being  5,470.  In  the  other  municipalities,  in  February, 
1896,  164  wards  were  contested  out  of  a  total  of  372.  The  municipal 
year  in  the  City  of  Sydney  is  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  and 
the  elections  are  held  on  the  1st  December  in  each  year.  In  all  the 
other  municipalities  the  year  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February, 
on  which  day  the  nominations  are  made,  polls  for  contested  seats  being 
taken  within  a  week ;  one-third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually,  and 
two  auditors  for  the  year  are  elected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
assessment  of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1896-7  : — 


Capital  Value  of— 

Total 
Amount 

of 
General 

Kate 
Levied. 

Fair  Average  Annual 
Value  of— 

Division. 

Improved 

Land  with    ,    All  Ratable 
Buildings          Property, 
thereon.      < 

Improved 

Land  with    All  Ratable 
Buildings      Property, 
thereon.    1 

1 

City  of  Sydney 

£                     £ 
44,740,700    44,740,700 
39,747,400 .  46,686,400 

1 

£      •        £ 

134,222  2.237.040 

£ 
2,237,040 

Suburbs 

132,119 

2,558,000 

2,904,950 

Total,  Metropolitan... 
Country 

84,488,100  |  91,427,100 
32,380,700  1  36,072,600 

i 

266,341 
110,750 

4,795,040 
2,277,150 

5,141,990 
2,461,745 

Grand  Total  

116,868,800  127,499,700 

377,091 

7,072,190 

7,603,735 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  nominal  annual  value  is  frequently  set 
upon  unimproved  land  in  order  to  avoid  full  rating,  and  in  such  cases  no 
accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  real  value  of  the  property.  It 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  figures,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  table,  suffer  on  this  account.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
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been  found  difficult  to  obtain  valuations  which  show  the  total  extent  d 
the  decline  in  the  values  of  real  estate  since  1893,  for  it  is  not  generally 
considered  that  the  reduction  of  the  capital  value  is  in  ratio  to  that  of 
the  annual  value  as  indicated  by  the  lower  rating.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  figures  based  on  the  rating  lor  1897-8  will  show  a  still 
further  reduction : — 


Municipal  Year. 

Metropolitan  Area. 

Country 

TbU. 

Munkapalitke. 

Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886-7— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,035,235 
40,704,700 

1,935,884 
29,410,787 

2,289,685 
32,960,620 

1,713,578 
21,828,805 

1,727,951 

21,657,828 

5,684,07 
91,944^92 

1887-8 — Annual  value 

Capital   value 

2,096,476 
41,929,520 

6J14,U2 
96,547^8 

1888-9— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,131,096 
42,529,525 

2,228,817 
44,576,340 

2,501,904 
35,536,209 

2,987,061 
45,635,138 

1,895,591 
27,738,434 

2,149,566 
30,073,617 

6,528,221 
105,904,168 

7,365,444 
120,285.095 

1889-90— Annual  value  ... 
Capital   value 

1890-1— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,276,362 
45,527,240 

3,110,825 
48,208,834 

2,405,163 
33,475,972 

7.792.350 
127,212,046 

1891-2— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,710,488 
51,237,600 

3,141,101 
47,987,210 

2,505,214 
34,784,948 

8,356,803 
134,009,758 

1892-3— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,785,S46 
55,716,900 

3,227,851 
51,174,200 

2,683,806 
37,386,300 

8,697,503 
144,277,400 

1893-4— Annual  value 

Capital   value 

2,777,245 
55,550,000 

3,290,637 
54,511,000 

2,861,593 
40,877,000 

8,929,475 
150.938,0(0 

1894-5 — Annual  value 

Capital  value 

2,496,175 
55,470,000 

3,190,022 
53,481,000 

2,774.477 
42,275,000 

8,460,674 
151,226,000 

1895-6— Annual  value 

Capital   value 

2,361,290 
47,225,800 

2,991,630 
49,466,400 

2,542,725 
39,509,900 

7.895,64T> 
136,202,100 

1896-7 — Annual  value 

Capital   value 

2,237,040 
44,740,700 

2,904,950 
46,686,400 

2,461,745 
36,072,600 

7.603.735 
127,499,700 

The  increase  shown  in  this  table  to  have  taken  place  between  1886 
and   1894  is  very  considerable,  the  annual  value  having  risen  from 
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584,697  to  £8,460,674,  and  the  capital -value  from  £91,944,292  to 
1,226,000.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  additional  number 
listricts  incorporated  ;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  these  it  will 
be  found  that  the  capital  value  increased  by  something  like  49  per 
h  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  fall  of  15  per  cent, 
he  capital  value,  after  taking  into  account  the  addition  to  the  total 
he  incorporation  of  new  municipalities. 

he  details  of  the  net  increase  during  the  ten  years  from  1886-7  to 
S-7  are  as  under  — 


Division. 

Increased  annual  value 
during  ten  years. 

Increased  capital  value 
during  ten  years. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Percent. 

of  Svdnev  

£ 
201,805 

969,066 

748,167 

9*92 
60  06 
43  6G 

£ 
4,036,000 

17,275,613 

14,243,795 

9*92 

irbe  of  Sydney 

58-74 

itry  Municipalities 

65*25 

Total    k 

1,919,038 

33-76 

35,555,408 

38*67 

he  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  Sydney 
stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  as  estimated  by 
annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbourne  ranking  third, 
annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area 
0,230  acres,  was,  in  February,  1896,  £5,141,990;  while,  during  the 
e  year,  the  annual  value  of  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of 
,942  acres,  was  £4,339,000.  The  following  are  the  annual  values 
ome  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  at  the  latest  available 


London  (County) £35,852,468 

Glasgow   4,208,000 

Liverpool 3,775,045 

Manchester*   2,934,545 

Birmingham    2,217,392 

Leeds  1,420,366 

Sheffield  1,239,447 

Bristol 1,113,625 

Bradford 1,097,661 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  1,075,153 

Nottingham 892,479 

*  Excluding  Salford. 
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The  capital  value  of  all  ratable  property  in  municipalities  for  1896-7 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : — - 


Metropolitan- 
Sydney    .... 


Suburbs— 
Alexandria ..... 

Annandale  

A&ktield  ........ 

Halniain 

Botany  ,„.,..... 
Botany  Horth 

Bur  wood 

Camperdown  .. 
Canterbury      M 

Concord  ..  

Darlington  ..... 

Urummoyne    .. 
Enfold    ........ 

Er&kineville    ,. 

Five  Dock  

Glebe  .„+,  .... 
Hunters  Rill  .. 

Huratville   

Kogarah  ....,,.. 
Lane  Cove  ..... 

Leieldmrdt 

Manly . 

MarHckville  .. 
Mnrttfichl.*  ..... 

Mnsman  . 

New  town  ..... 
North  Sydney 
1'nddhigtou     .. 

tv  lent  ham  

Kami  wick 
Kedfani    .....  .. 

Rockdale 

Ryde    

St,  IVter's  ,.,.. 

StrothlifUl  

Vauclufii' 

Waterloo     

Wavtrley     ...  . 

WillonjtfitUy  ., 
AVoolIahra  


£ 
44,740,700 


.... 


Total,  Suburb*    . £ 

Total,  Sydney    ...... 

Total,  Metropolitan.,.  £ 


795,300 

759,900 

2,075,500 

3,284,200 

240,700 

333,000 

1,500,000 

651,500 

709,400 

550,000 

363,900 

307,700 

$20,600 

333,300 

240,000 

2,224,100 

620,100 

696,100 

513, 100 

343,700 

1,407,000 

011,000 

2,200,000 

67,300 

756,200 

2,427,300 

3,987,100 

2,2)5,400 

2,127,200 

1,708,400 

2,320,000 

*>77,300 

515,300 

551,400 

!»13.!HMI 

165,900 

777,000 

2,525,200 

844,700 

2,337,000 


46,686,400 
44,740,700 


91,427,100 


Country — 
Aberdeen 

Adams  town 
Albtiry  ..... 
Armidale  . . 
Auburn  ..... 
Ballina  ..... 
Balranalil  ■ 
Bankstown  .. 
Bathur&t ..... 


Berry  ,.».*.,...... 

Bingara   ... 

Blayney  ......... 

Bombala  .......... 

Bourke    .......... 

Bowral 

Braidwood 

Broken  Hill  ^  .„ 
Brougbton  Vale 
Burrowa  .......... 


£ 

67,300 
123,700 
423,800 

427,100 

mm 

104,400 
701,100 

1B4,300 

323,000 

mm 
hum 

94,409 

434,900 
333.000 
17LW0 

L,2tt,w» 


Cal.tuiutttTxi  and  Otnlej  V*]e-. 
Camden    ..................... l 

Campbelltown    | 

Carcoar    ....................  ' 

C&rrington  ........ 

Coaino  . . . . , . . I 

Caatlereugli     , 

Cobar  .. , 

Condobolin .................  , 

Cooma  ..... ..I 

Comiamble 

Cootamundra 

Coraki  —  .,,.....,,. 

Cowra 

Cudal  ; 

Cndgegoiig 

Pendiquin 

Dubbo 

I) inula*    

Dnftgog , 

Ermington  &  Rydilmere 

Fort>ea ...  ........... 

Gerringong . 

Mien  Innea  .. 

ttoaford    , ... 

Goiilbum.. .. 

Grafton . .  . 

Granville     ..........    .....  > 

Urenfell   ........... . 


125,700 
J  15,200 

msoo 

214,700 
32,300 

167,30» 
154,400 

IT2.W 

125T90<> 
E3I,9  i 
2Mt«flO 
201.000 
4S,«O0 
175.3i« 

414,000 


isi.eoo 

91.500 
1173) 

439,  U» 

312.7&* 
91,500 

49T.riOO 
753.1»«0 
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in  id  polity. 

Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property* 

Municipality. 

Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 

-cQtitinued. 

96,200 
178,300 
110,200 

HS,*KK) 
523,700 
332,600 

36,200 
128,300 
671,600 
264.700 

32,600 
229,500 
340.000 
152,700 
157,500 
177,000 
177,800 
256,500 
188,800 
130,000 
389,500 
388,700 
410,800 

97,400 
321,900 
895,600 
354,900 
150,400 
150,300 

95,600 
159,200 
107,300 
107,800 
257,700 
281,600 

75,000 
112,400 

63,700 
172,000 
140,700 

49,000 

234,000 

2,431,800 

211,000 

X3,*00 

396,100 

179,800 

266,000 

1,370,200 

Country  —continued. 

Peak  Hill .»  ,, 

Penrith   .... ...,,..,... 

£ 
55,900 

, 

300,300 

ah    ,„... 

Pieton  M,mmitammmmmmmiimm ., 

PUttaburg  ,..v„. ,..,..*,., 

Port  Macquarie......  

Prospect  ft  Sherwood  .,. 
Queaiibeyao    ,..  ..T,„,... 
QniHndi ..... 

100,100 
230,000 

■ft.     .„,.„„,„. 

76,900 

407,800 

81,300 

a...... ™\*2Z 

159,700 

■a  Central  .... 

a  North     , 

rn    ....,.,.  ......... 

iO    ..,......,..* 

Ray  mood  Terrace     ...... 

Richmond  ........ .... 

Hook  wood  ,.,,.....,. 

Scone   .p ♦-.,-♦  ».  , 

Shell  harbour 

ttj.ftNt 

153,600 

288,400 

83,400 

235,100 

ie    ...... * 

Shoal  haven,  South 
Silverton     .................. 

165,300 

68,700 

ba   „...„...„„.... 

Singleton    * .... 

Singleton,  South 

232,500 

y       ... .„« 

101,100 

a 

Stnithfietd  &  Ktii rfield  . . . 

St.  Marya  ............ 

Stockton .  ►  ..................  * 

163,000 

194,000 

198,500 

Tamworth 

Taree   . 

396,600 
78,400 

ol 

Teitiora    .......,..«.....„.>,. 

TonterQeld  .*. .... 

153,700 

220,200 

rf,  East   ....„, 

Tumut ......,.,. 

114,000 

.1,  Wat ■ 

UlladuUa.. ,...,..,  .... 

305,100 

ther 

Ulmarra  ...,,., 

199,000 

Uralla > 

00,400 

WiJirfc  Wauiza   

438,500 

wx&  _ ::::::::::: 

118,800 

WaHeniibaen  ............... 

Waltsend 

124,800 
283,400 

Waratah..... 

377,100 

da  „„Mfc. 

Warren  * .....,...,., 

128,600 

Wellington     ......... 

Wentworth    ,.,  *, ........ 

Wickham    ........... 

149,100 

55,400 

iburrah  ...... mmme*. 

758,700 

mill    ....,.,..*.„. 

Wilcannia  . 

113,800 

Lbrook .. 

Windsor .......  ..,,. 

Wingham    ........ 

180,400 
41,700 

i  West  „„„ 

lara     ,*„ 

Woilongong    

Yasa ......... 

413,500 
208,300 

:le .., 

Young, ,..._ , 

Total,  Country  ......  £ 

Total,  Metropolitan  ... 

Grand  Total  .. £ 

236,900 

E**t  ..!!"!"!"!" 

36,072,600 
91,427,100 

itta    ,„: 

127,409,700 

3r 
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Mining  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  respect  of  lb*  *m 
the  surface  area  and  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon  ;   and  in  th 
of  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining  municipal                is  value  t*  toc 
in  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  above  table, 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  the  municinalititaa  of  the  e 
during  the  year  1895-G   amount*  «1   to  .£7l"-,'M.i,   including  lb* 
endowments  and  grants  of  £122,805.     The  chief  head**  of  rvwmmm 
afl   stated   below.       The  grants    for   roads   are   shown    Meporat*!; 
they  ore  almost  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  Oav*rrimrfir 
passing  through  the  municipalities.     In  "other  rates Tt  art*  irtrlnifa 
sanitary  charges— where  these  are  collected   by   the   imiiitrtfa-Jic 
although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £,  hut  rvprrwnt  fre 
direct  services  : — 

Diirirtoo. 

Genenl 

mux. 

Other 

Endow 
meitta  and 

Onnu. 

ftaftd 

^CXwg        ^ 

Sydney — City   M 

£ 
143.563 

£ 

62,170 
60,561 

£ 

mjm 

54,044 

£ 

HL9M     fl 

„          Suburbs 

5,164       M47I    3* 
11  MB      54,6SS  jfM 

Total  T„ 

jswmi 

122,73! 

1O0T!272'    4tJa»l  lULtM   ?M 

1 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £.380,848 — Is.  in  the  £  being  the  gen 
rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  which  levied  la. 
the  municipalities  of  Darlington,  Carcoar,  Cooma,  ami  Cudal,  w 
the  rate  was  9d.  ;  and  Lithgow,  where  a  rate  of  6d.  only  was  struck. 
special  rate  is  levied  in  the  City,  and  in  order  to  make  the  compai 
complete  the  cost  of  lighting  and  of  street  watering  should  be  deciu 
from  the  general  rates.  The  amount  spent  for  the  former  service  chi 
1895  was  £13,602,  or  equal  to  nearly  lAd.  in  the£  ;  and  on  street  wat« 
£4,841,  equal  to  W.  in  the  £. 

Other  rates  and  charges — for  lighting,  water,  and  other  services- 
levied  in  many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  tins  head  unoai 
in  1895-G  to  £122,731.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  1 
levied  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewe 
Boards,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Campbelltown,  Liverpool,  and  1 
mond,  which,  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected  by  the  on 
palities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  the  sources  sjmh 
during  1895-6  was  £284,272,  making,  with  the  sum  already  mentifl 
£407,003  as  the  total  charge  for  these  special  services. 

The  endowments  and  grants  amounted  to  16*48  per  cent,  of  1 


revenue,  the  sum  being  equivalent  to  3s.  3Jd.  per  head  of  the  total] 
lation  within  incoqx>rated  areas,  or  to  1881  per  cent.,  or  3*»  f " 
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rr  fceacL,  excluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Sydney.     The  proportion 
*  which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies  considerably,  as 
the  following  statement  shows : — 


Division.               |  General  Rates.        Other  Rates. 

1 

Endowments 
and  Grants. 

Other  Revenue. 

Svdnev — Citv    

por  cent. 
75  82 

50-16 

35-93 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 
24-18 

,,         Suburbs 

Country  

23-52 
20-79 

19-44 
24-52 

6*88 
18-76. 

Total    

l 
5112         ,          16 '4ft                  lfl-48 

15*92 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all 
municipalities,  not  including  the  State  endowment,  was  £622,201  ;  if  to 
this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District 
Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  the  total  will  reach  £906,473.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is  equivalent  to 
about  24s.  2d,  per  head  of  the  population  residing  within  the  limits  of 
incorporated  districts,  and  to  11  -92  per  cent,  or  2s.  4£d.  in  the  £,  of  the 
total  annual  value  of  all  ratable  property,  as  against  an  average  of 
3a.  lOd.  levied  in  England  and  Wales,  namely,  5a  Id.  in  the  Metro- 
politan, and  3s.  6d.  in  other  districts.  These  amounts  are  there  con- 
sidered low,  and  are,  in  fact,  far  from  representing  the  total  of  the 
municipal  expenses,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  municipalities,  large 
sums  are  contributed  from  the  profits  on  the  gas,  water,  and  other 
undertakings  so  largely  in  their  hands.  In  New  South  Wales,  however, 
as  already  shown,  the  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  municipalities. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  accounts  of  the  colony,  it  may  here 
be  explained  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  councils  are  not  so 
accurate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
given  must  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  that  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  items  of  account,  such  as  transfers  and 
cross  entries,  which  do  not  really  affect  the  revenue  or  expenditure,  are 
included,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  items  which  ought  to  be  included  are 
left  out.  These  errors  are  gradually  being  rectified,  as  the  accounts  are 
now  checked  in  the  Statistical  Office  in  a  systematic  fashion,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  do  so.  In  making  comparisons  with 
previous  years,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  total  expenditure  during  1895-6  by  the  various  municipalities, 
including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  amounted  to  £799,055,  which  was 
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£34,049  in  excess  of  the  revenue  receipts.     The  municipal 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  beads  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


£ 

Salaries  and  office  expanses ,..♦-••*»<    73,3.V> 

Other  expendi  ture  on  administ ration .... . 27 ,*392 

General  works,  services,  and  improvement*,, ................. 

Lighting    ..  ..........„.„„.„.„„ ...,...,.....:  ........ 

Water ........... 

Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

rate  and  endowments....*    ..,....,.._.. SW,M  ..,. 

Interest  on  loana  and  overdraft*  .... . 

Payments  to  sinking  funds ..,„. .,,. .«., 

Miscellaneous >.....,.,♦«....,,.... ......... 

Total  expenditure   £ 


340,338 
13,770 


779,055       MM* 


Valuers*  and  auditors*  fees,  legal  expenses,  and  some  other  items  i 
form  part  of  the  cost  of  administration,  are  entered  in  th#*  tmmictpd 
accounts  under  "Miscellaneous,"  of  which  amount  they  aro  estimated  id 
make  up  one  half.  The  totals  of  "Miscellaneous"  have,  therefore, htm 
adjusted  in  the  above  and  in  the  next  three  tables,  in  order  to  gjhw  • 
more  correct  statement  of  the  proportion  which  each  head  bears  to  uW 
whole.  The  total  expenditure  on  sanitary  services  oWs  not  npfirar  in  iht 
above  table,  as  in  many  municipalities  the  fees  are  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  expenditure  of  the  City  of  Sydney  in  1895  reached  the  sum  of 
£256,637,  viz.  :  — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


I 


Per  «nt 


Salaries   and    office    expenses,    including    Mayor, 

£1,000,  and  auditors,  £200    . 12,566 

Other  expenditure  on  administration 5,684 

General  works,  services,  and  improvements 

Lighting    ..., 

Interest  on  If mus .  „ ...*,,.,... 

Interest  c>n  overdraft ... 


Sinking  fund  a 
Miscellaneous 


Total  expenditure  ...  ..,. £' 
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enditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  districts 
r  1895-6  was  £243,604,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the 
leads  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure 


Amount. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

31,944 
95,020 
35,365 

1311 
39*00 
14*52 

24,994 

45,762 

670 

9,849 

10*26 
18-79 
0-27 
4-05 

office  expenses  22,096 

(1  it  lire  on  administration 9, 848 

ks,  services,  and  improvements 


1  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

1  endowments 

oans  and  overdrafts 

sinking  funds   

is  


otal  expenditure 


243,604  I     10000 


)ortional  cost  of  administering  these  municipalities  was  nearly 
b  of  the  city  ;  but  when  the  small ness  of  some  of  the  districts 
jd,  the  cost  of  administration  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonably 

enditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of  the  colony  for  the 
'278,814,  which,  divided  under  the  same  headings  as  those 
u  bur  ban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Per  cent. 


office  expenses  38,694 

liture  on  administration 12,160 


ks,  services,  and  improvements., 


other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

endowments 

oans  and  overdrafts 

sinking  funds  


otal  expenditure  278,814 


50,854 
92,334 
29,658 
18,544 

37,181 

35.334 

2,750 

12,159 


18-24 

3312 

10-64 

6-65 

1333 

12-67 

0-99 

4-36 


100 -00 


rtion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  administrative  expenses  of 
j  municipalities  amounted  to  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
e  suburban  boroughs.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
te  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts, 
?e  in  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and 
;ion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  etc.,  is  naturally 
r  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
I  the  metropolis. 
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The  total  amount  of  loans  rawed  during  1895-6  was  £94,467,  and 
£96,127  was  redeemed.  If  to  the  latter  sum  he  added  the  amount  by 
which  the  sinking  funds  were  increased,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  unprovided  for  was  reduced  by  £15,430  in  the  course  erf 
the  year.  Most  of  the  new  loans  were  mere  renewals,  opportunity 
naturally  being  taken  of  the  general  reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest 
to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  the  annual  liability  in 
respect  of  interest"  charges.  The  total  amount  of  loans,  not  including 
the  amounts  due  to  the  State  under  the  Country  Towns'  Water  and 
Sewerage  Act,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £2,565,235, 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  funds  a  sum  of  £215,768,  leaving  £2,369,467  not  provided  for. 
The  total  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the  suburban  and 
country  municipalities  was  much  greater  than  the  amount  actually 
raised.  In  some  cases  the  full  amount  was  not  issued,  and  in  others  the 
secured  overdraft  was  less  than  the  amount  of  securities  lodged  with 
the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from  4  per  cent. — which  was 
carried  by  £1,005, 400 — to  8  percent,  which,  however,  was  only  payable 
on  £1,053 ;  and  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  loans  and  overdraft* 
during  the  year  was  £136,863.  Adding  to  the  amount  of  loans  the 
unsecured  bank  overdrafts,  £120,440,  on  which  rates  vary  from  6  to  8 
per  cent.,  a  total  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  £2,705,675  is  found, 
at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  5*06  per  cent. — viz.,  4*43  per  cent  on 
the  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  ;  6*28  per  cent  on  those  of  the  suburban 
municipalities  ;  and  5*92  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  country  municipalities. 
The  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living  in  municipalities 
amounts  to  £3  12s.  3d.,  or,  if  allowance  be  made  for  sinking  funds, 
£3  6s.  6d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  3s.  8d.  per  head.  Thest' 
sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no 
means  formidable  ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  Un- 
dents of  municipalities  will  appear  insignificant.  The  following  are 
the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  at  the  close  of  ltf95 : — 


Where  floated. 


Fund. 


Amount. 

Rate. 

:  When  duv 

£ 

per  cent. 

20,000 

6 

*19M 

10,000 

6 

I  •190,'i 

10,000 

6 

*19»4 

60,000 

4 

•1912 

35,000 

6 

;   lw: 

200,000 

5 

1      19<U 

100,000 

4 

i  •1!U2 

40,000 

6 

i     1SHU 

35,000 

6 

,   iws 

200,000 

4 

I  *1912 

250,000 

4 

*1913 

300,000 

4 

•1919 

i 

£1,260,000 

| 

Sydney   I  City 


London   '     ,,        

Sydney    Cattle  Sale-yards.. 

London   Streets  Loan    


Sydney    '  Town  Hall  Loan 

♦♦         ,  *t       «» 

London   ,,       ,, 


Moore-street  Improvement. 
Public  Markets    
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Of  the  total  debentures,  £950,000  are  renewable  at  maturity  on 
the  authority  of  the  several  Acts,  the  particular  loans  being  denoted 
in  the  table  by  an  asterisk.  Sinking  funds  have  been  established 
in  connection  witli  most  of  the  issues,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  at 
the  end  of  1895,  was  £208,154.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  quoted 
above,  the  City  of  Sydney  was  empowered  in  1896  to  raise  a  further  sum 
of  £150,000  towards  the  construction  of  the  public  markets,  and  also 
£250,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  electric  lighting  plant.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1890  the  only  addition  made  to  the  City  loans  was  a  sum  of 
£75,000  received  on  account  of  the  new  public  markets  debentures,  but 
of  this  amount  £72,021  stood  at  the  City's  credit  in  the  Union  Bank. 
Sinking  funds  had  increased  by  £18,30G,  and  amounted  to  £226,460  on 
the  31st  December,  1896.  The  outstanding  loans  of  the  other 
municipalities  range  from  £69,400  to  £353. 

The  subjoined  statement  indicates  those  municipalities  which  had 
contracted  liabilities  amounting  to  £5,000  and  over  at  the  beginning  of 
1896  :— 


'I 

Municipality.         Amount.   ,1      Municipality. 


Amount. 


Municipality. 


Amount. 


Metropolitan- 
City  of  Sydney 

Alexandria 

Aonandole  .... 

Ashfiekl  

Bolmain  

Botany 

Burwood 

Caiuperdown . . 
Canterbury  . . 
Drummoyiie  .. 
Erskincville    . . 

Five  Dock  

Olebe    

Hunters*  Hill.. 

Hurstville   

Leichhanlt 

Manly  

Marrickville   .. 

Newtown 

North  Sydney 
Paddinpton    . . 

Petersham 

Randwiek 

Redfern   

Rockdale 

Ryde    

St.  Peter's  .... 


1,200,000 
17,000 
11,87:. 
16,300 
03,000 

5,000 
26.000 
17,000 

9,000 

5,000 
10,000 

(5,052 
37,600 

9,000 

6.000 
40,0*25 
10,000 
30,000 
36,000 
63,160 
69,400 
18,600 
29,000 
38,900 
10,000 

6,000 
10,000 


Metropolitan— cont  £ 

Strathflcld 0,600 

Waterloo     17,000 

Waverlev     60.000 

Willoujrhby     ....  I  15.U0O 

Woollahra  '  10,000 

Other*  (under  £3,flH>|  19,433  || 

Total, Metropolitan!  1.9ttt,23r>  Ij 

Country—  I  J" 

Armidale..' '  18,760 

Bathurst I  13,600 

Beira '  8,000 

Bourke I  7,500 

Bowral I  11,979 

Broken  Hill    ....  6.000 

Cootamundm ll.ooo 

Dubbo 15,000 

Glen  Innos |  13,600 

Goulburn 10,800 

Granville '  16,200 

Hamilton 8,3u0 

lllawarra,  Central  5,000 

Inverell    I  6,000 

Katoomba   5,000 

Lambton 11,600  > 

LUmore   12,000 


Country— cunt. 

LUhguw  

Liverpool    

Maitland,  East  . . 
Maitland,  West.. 
Mcrewctbcr    .... 

Molong 

Mudicce    

Narrandcra 

Newcastle   

Orange     

Parramatta 

Penrith    

Prospect      and 
Sherwood.  | 

Tautworth  j 

Wugira  Wagga   . .  I 

Warutah | 

Wickham 

Windsor 

Wollongong    ! 

Yoss 

Youn»f I 

Others  v under  O^Ol 

Total,  Country: 
Grand  Total.. 


o,-:oi 
n,b2o 

0,000 

23,000 

6,000 

5,100 

5,000 

8,190 

57,400 

24.469 

frfi.OUO 

2H.0OO 

0,000 

5,0CO 
18, 200 
15,600 
17.10O 
0,5OO 
8,000 
7.500 
13,845 
88,550 


I 


2,585,235 


Of  the  total  amount,  £1,369,659  was  raised  in  London;  £1,197,386 
in  Sydney  or  locally  ;  and  £18,190  in  Victoria.  If  allowance  be  made 
for  the  £1,110,000  raised  in  London  by  the  City  Council,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  other  municipal  authorities  have  relied  chiefly  on  the 
colonial  markets  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 
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Against  its  debt  of  £1,260,000  at  the  end  of  1895  thi>  City  of 
possessed  assets  approximately  amounting  to  £3,435,59fjt  mad* 

follows  :— 

Value  of  made  roads  and  streets,  not  including  value  l.tTtfJM 
of  land. 

Town  Hall,  including  organ,  furniture,  etc...... SWljStl 

Markets  and  land , ..  SIA.tftf 

Other  build ingi ....,,,.,,..... II' 

Sale-yarda  ........ ,.,... >„,  77.>*« 

Plant,  atom,  and  material*  .......... .. V4 

Sinking  fundi .............. , 908,1*1 

Fixed  depoeits  and  current  bank  balance* 1 9  I  * ■  7 

Outstanding  rate*.... ....... .„„**♦ hV-   • 

Total .• ,„«  £3,4*5,5»5 

If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  value  of  future  rates,  basing  it  on  ti 
latest  assessment,  and  allowing  twenty  years'  purchase,  die  total  aflti 
would  be  increased  U>  £6,120,035;  so  that  the  ball  iudcbtedneja  of  ii 
City  of  Sydney  would  amount  to  only  20459  per  cent  of  the  total  mm* 
or  27-13  per  cent,  of  assets  excluding  made  roads* 

In  addition  to  the  current  loans  to  the  amount  of  £1,325,235,  draff 
in  the  table  on  page  999,  the  an burhnn  and  country  municipalities  ww 
on  the  3rd  February,  1896,  also  indebted  for  bank  overdrafts  to  tl 
amount  of  £78,482,  and  on  contracts,  etc,  to  a  further  amount  < 
£17,478,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of '£1,421,19.%  or  neariy  ns  t»M 
the  amount  of  the  general  rate  levied  in  1896-7.  Those  municipaJitii 
possessing  water-works  constructed  by  the  State  were  also  under  a 
aggregate  annual  liability  of  £14,532,  of  which  particulars  will  t 
found  on  page  1,002. 

The  assets  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  on  the  3r 
February,  1896,  were  as  follow  : — 

£ 

Roads  and  streets,  not  including  land 3,303,502 

Town  Halls,  other  buildings,  and  land 460,693 

Water-works  (constructed  by  Government)  £401 ,466  

Water-works  (constructed  without  Government  aid)  54,700 

Gas-works  and  electric-lighting  plant    217,924 

Sale-yards     23.339 

Wharfs 20,312 

Sewerage  works  72, 857 

Plant,  stores,  furniture,  and  material  44,904 

Sinking  funds 7.  f*  1 4 

Fixed  deposits  and  current  bank  balances    77,142 

Outstanding  rates  19.V242 

Government  endowments  accrued  

Sundry  accounts  due 15^25*2 


Total 4450MM 


MUNICIPAL  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 


iount.~  ,     one    municipality    to    mother    for    baJ 

ken  into 
.  id  liabilit  i 

i  era!  rate* 

al  Indebtedneas  of  ltsidc 

111  Id    tliu  L5'lj 

ion  of  municipalities  as  a  whole,  however, 
linf  uder  a  toad  «>t'  debt  which  h 

I  amalgamation  of  the  I  matropoli 

ion  which  has  lately  attr 

he  uiiiiii -.-it  ion  of  thee*  muni  unclei 

admin  is  ti  ram  [natters  still  bo  loos 

'\\f  number  oi  vrhioh  would  be  reduced;  and  others  mi 

or  thre<  i   municipalities.      Jt   is  not 

it  any  great  reduction  in    th( 

i  unification,  us  th  tt  paid  ai 

iivish  no  doubt  tli 

•a  on  loai 

lie  suburban  munici 

Kid  by  the  nun 

effect* 
1  work  a  further  reducl 

future  loans,  either  renewals  ar  for  (mil  enterprises,  might 
i  xpected. 
B  Municipal  Association  of  New  South  W 

t  the  iotei  he  munici  I  n  the 

'ear  thi  Bribing,  while  in  LB97  the  number 

The  Mayor  of  Sydney  is  presid 

D    to,  and   legal    opinions  obtain 
{.oin 
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Water  Supply  for  Country  Tow 

Towns1  \  lPply  a,l,i 

tli  the  og  municipals 

-  tttiinicifN 
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original  Act  the  sum  advanced  was  to  foe  repaid  by  uu 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  ^u  die  unpaid  baton™*, 
instalment  to  be  equal  to  *.»  pi»r  cent,  nf  the  total  cwt»  and  the  i 
payment  to  i>e  made  twelve  month*  after  the  dat*  of  tin?  transfer  <rf 
works  to  the  municipality.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the  unmidpflft 
were  unable  to  comply  with  these  condition*,  the  Govemnea&>  io  J'* 
passed  an  amending  Act  which  granted  them  mcc«  favourable  ter 
the  rate  of  interest  being  reduced  to  3  A  p<?r  cent.,  and  Ibe  yearly  lep 
ments  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  100. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work*  completed  at  the  SUti*  J« 
1897,  with  the  amounts  expended,  and  the  sums  payable  anno*!;} 
the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  the  fir**  repayment*  having  bevy 
due  at  various  dates  ranging  from  tin*  Slat  [kweinlwr,  !P^2»  tot 
31st  December,  1896.  In  the  calculation  of  these  mpaynaot*,  1 
interest  on  the  expenditure  has  been  added,  ami  any  pnvmeut*  Wt 
councils,  as  well  as  sums  remitted  uudrr  tin-  mrt,  ;he  Act.  a* 

been  deducted:— 


Municipality 


Tntol 
Elxtturflturo 

b>  the  State. 


Amount 
Annually. 


Muni. 


T-i-.J 
Raprodin-wr 
by 


£ 

£ 

Manly -,,  j, 

4Kim 

l,afltf 

AH-nrv    

BmlreniUd 

7,ma 

217 

tathurtt     , , 

S|,g?tf 

l.ww 

Bourke    

14,880 

M 

Ctootamunrim.   .    . . 

11,645 

in 

DtntUquin    

is,i*s 

flf® 

Dubbo 

13,686 

001 

Fdvtm,  „«...,.     . 

Mia 

£08 

Goulbum    . ,  _ .      . . 

ftf,1M 

L£tN 

H*y 

Bti 

j«tU<3*rk 

i .  - 1  <  imi 

Uttwow   

No*iM   , ,  - 

HjH**"     

Omnirt 
W*ek*  Waicir* 

Wt»Tit  worth 

Wikmuiia     

Tvtsd    .,.„ 


■a*  • 


m&jvu 


The  Manly  works  are  included  in  this  table,  as,  although  construct 
under  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1HS0,  th*  iim 
favourable  terms  of  the  Country  Towns  Acts  were  granted  in  thi>  c* 

At  Forbes,  Hay,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  were  constructed  by  t 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  tabh*  i>  t 
the  actual  cost  of  the  works,  but  the  Government  valuation,  t  »tl 
works  than  those  shown  above  are  in  course  of  construction  un<i 
the  supervision  of  th^  Government,  viz.  : — 


Municipality. 


Expenditure  to  ! 
30th  .June,      I 
18»7. 


Municipality. 


Expenditure 

3u%h  J  urn, 

u*7. 


£ 

37,521 

5,575 

43,014 

(5,507 
15,040 

|i  Parkes    

Tain  worth 

Total 

i 
it 

1             £ 

it  m 

\ffygp 

Moss  Vale    

1 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOB  COUNTRY  TOWNS. 
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All  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Tamworth,  have  been 
completed  during  1897,  but  up  to  December  the  total  expenditure  had 
not  been  gazetted. 

Six  municipal  councils  have  constructed  works  out  of  their  own 
resources.     The  amounts  already  expended  are  as  under : — 


Municipality. 


■  Expenditure  to 
I  3rd  February, 
I  1896. 


Municipality. 


1  Expenditure  to 
3rd  February, 

!       lave. 


Xarraudeia 
Parraiuatta 
Penrith  ... 
Bilverton... 


£ 

MM) 
6,100 


Total 


M.700 


The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Bilverton  were  con- 
structed by  a  private  company  under  a  special  A.ct  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1888. 


Sewerage  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Act 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works  in  country  towns. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  however,  that  sewerage 
systems  are  in  existence  in  several  districts ;  but  with  few  exceptions 
the  operations  are  on  a  minor  scale.  The  general  system  of  sewerage 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  supersede 
the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the  suburban  districts,  and  the  works 
already  constructed  will  eventually  form  part  of  the  general  scheme. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  the  sewerage  works 
constructed  by  the  City  of  Sydney  and  the  Municipalities  of  Ashtield 
(in  part),  Balmain,  Darlington,  and  Kedfern.  The  cost  of  other  muni- 
cipal  works  was  as  follows  : — 


Municipality. 

Length. 

Cost  of 
Construction. 

Municipality. 

Length. 

c 
c 

w  c 

8 

much* 
3      6 
1    16 

i*"k 
12" "ie 
i"' 0 
i"io 

£ 
0,004 

MM 

i,4U0 

5,ino 
10,54* 
4,  StiO 
&.U00 
4*000 

M» 

100 

1420 : 

T 

Murmrnbumih  . .  „  * . 

N  arnuiden     , , , 

Newcavtle 

ma.  ehu 
0  S 
0    £5 

11    KJ 

0  10 

1  (1 

0    30 
0     «0 

S.riO 

10,000 

Barwood    ........*,.. 

HichmuwJ    .„•,♦.,  .... 

l,ljno 

Glebe  „,*.,**„ 

Leichhardt    .... 

Singleton  ~* 

1 fioa 

Stockton  .,.; I. 

wa**i  Wm*  

itta 

S»4 

North  Sydney  . . . . 

1*5 

Waterloo 

Wttcannfr    , , , , 

Too 

Warerley 

450 

WLHou^liby  . , 

Total 

Goulburn  ............ 

72(B£7 

Gxn   ASH   Et-ECTBIC   LIGHTING    WoRKa, 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1807  authorise*  Uw  ^instruction 
for  public  lighting,  by  gas  or  otherwise,  and  the  Municipal  Ga*  1 
of  1884  and  1886  give  the  power  to  provide  private  eoriMuqer*  m 
Eas;  but  as  regards  electric  lighting  this  cannot  be  done  »  about 

thority  of  a  special  Act     The  following  statement  afoowa  th*  as 

Hties  which  have  constructed  gasworks,  and  tht>  value  uf  tb«?  sain 

hruary,  1890  : — 


Municipality. 


Y:ihimf 

wort* 


Munv'yahLy 


V«lur  rt 

Wc*rt* 


ArmUitta 

littaul,  Kiul    ,. 

...... 

1 
|  1 1 

4  |  |  1 

Bitten . , 

u*wcIIbfooV 

1.    "• 

Bowml     ,..,.........,., 

l  :;,'>* 

VHtutaniundr^    ,,,... .,.. 

igtfa  Wi(gg».. _,.„._„. 

ir,«rr 

I?ubbn  . , 

'ftTfct&h    *,. . .  _.T 

M)  OB 

Ml    ,.,..,. 

MM 

Llimore  ....... 

fatal 

....^ 

Liverpool    .....„,....,, 

WJU 

ii  ilar  information  is  given    below  of  municipalities  wfiick  hi 

,ed  electric-lighting  plant ; — 


Muoiciraiilj. 


Value  of 
Plant. 


Municipality. 


Vmlumvt 


Lam  htnn . . 
Ntwi'Rtftk* 
Penrith    , . 


Hi.lVlrt 

rf0oo 


!'  '  r 

!  Tmmworth    „...._.,...  X»» 

h  Young    ..... .._._., ....  ".  uO 

Tot*l „...*  t?,*l 


As  already  mentioned,  the  City  of  Sydney  lately  obtained  powers 
erect  an  electric-lighting  plant,  and  to  raise  a  loan  of  £250,000 
this  purpose.     The  following  municipalities  are  supplied   with  elect 
light  by   private   companies  : — Canterbury   (part  of    streets),    Enti« 
Broken  Hill  (houses  only),  and  Moss  Vale. 


Streets  and  Lanes. 

The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  City 
Sydney  is  115  miles.  Practically  all  the  roadways  are  formed,  kerb 
and  either  wood-blocked  or  metalled  ;  the  area  laid  down  of  the  fori 
material  to  the  end  of  1896  was  over  81  acres,  exclusive  of  2tyl 
square  yards  of  wood-blocking  laid  by  the  Government  at  Circular  (hi 
The  value  to  the  city  of  these  streets  was  estimated  at  £1 
which    sum    includes   £155,000   for   footpaths,   asphalted   oi 
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uburbs  U 

railed,    bfl 

natural  hurt 
ox  i  mate  with  culverts,  brid 

lied 

,  l>20  nil  l,  and  1, 

improve!  .hg  about 

r  is  i  he  \  *  Hint 


itb   tl  i  in  the  metropolil 

cam-  pij   and 

■ 
it,    wl  >^*s   bighlj    objection 

t  the  suburban  Councils  had  also  constructed 
ned. 

i  report 

tiers 
leading  <  I  |  iean 

$75  to  re] 
The  report  of  thii 
was  |  1 877,  and  tonus  the  basts  of  the  system  now 

nidi  low  i  immmidal 

tained  tbe  tea  I   an 

Snghmd,    and,    after    much    patient    inve  i,  be 

approved  of  the  systems  pn  ad  recommended  them 

ried  out. 

in  conn-  itfa  the  construction  of  water  supply 

i   in    No  I  that  of  in 

1 1  the  water  supply 

ishing  a  Board  of  Adi 
i  of  Water  Supplj 

The  total  leu 
30th  June,  I 
runk  mains.      The 
miles  in  1897,     The  1  ■ 
of  seven  members  whom  are  appointed  by  tueGovernn 
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nuiu'il,  and  two  by  the  suburban  and  mn 

within  the  oo  iberland  plied  with  wai 

Board  is  subject  to  the  general  i  :  the  Minister  ks — apr** 

,  was  cons 1 1  ^saiiry,  as  the  Government  were  advancing 

the  •  works,  the  amount  » 

teed  constituting  part  of  tin 


Mktrqpolita  1   \V  _\  i 

i  arly  as   IB50  authority  was  given  by  the  L 

n  for  tlit*  construction  of  v  works, 

and  a  system  of  water  sup|>ly  from  the  Lachlan,  Bui  Ilotsoy 

Swampe  was  adopted.       By  this  9  rsof  the  stream   <: 

these  were  intern  pud  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Bot 

A   pumping  plant  w<i  re,  and  tl 

ir,  141  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  thence  th 
pumped  into   Paddington    Reservoir,  at  an   elev 
. -.-I  .  and  •  9  feet  abtv- 

works  was  £1,719,565.     This  system1 
■  i+  Upper  Nepeae 
whid  ted  and  carried  out  by   the  In  re   Mr 

M.i.C.R     The  works  were  made  available  in  i 
ample   to  npj Ay   tor  the  wants  of   the 

populati-  and  suburbs. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the    waters  of  tract, 

K   Riverst  draining  an  area  of  354 
enjoying  a  copious  and  regular  n 

a  height  ol  437  feet  above  the  level  of  and  the  wal 

through  m  series  of  conduits — partly  tunn  inal,  and 

places   wrought-iron   aqueducts — to  Pro  u*.    a    distance  of 

idles  from  the  farthest  sourer  of  supply.      H«  rage  reser*otf 

iieeu  constructed,  covering  an  area,  when   tV  -  res,  ana* 

Able  of  holding  about  11,000  million  gall 
Bullions  are  available  for  supply  by 

L95  feet  ea-level.     The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  lean 

top,  and  is  carried  to  a  height  of  84  ains  toot 

£1,950  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  is  covered  witJi 

i  ucs tone  pitching.     The  conduits  afeeve  Pros]  fisft 

opacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for   10  miles  Whrar  tab 

leeervoir   the  capacity  of  the  canals   and   pij>es  equals  a  maximum  of 

T»U  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11  miles  the  pipes  have  a  < 

of  17  -5  million  gallons  daily.      In  this  work  there  are  : — 

Ttaflflfe 

u  eanala  ... 33^ 

Wrought- iroii  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  0  in.,  and  6  ft.  diametej 
Cast-iron  pipes,  48  iu.t  42  iu.t  and  3U  in.  diameter M      13 

Total. «3}i 
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Prospect  the  wrater  flown  5  miles  by  open  canal  to  tin-  Pipe 
sin,  thence  5  miles  by  6- feet  wrought  iron  pipes 
iance  and 

2 -H  acres.     This  m 
ruption  iti  the  supply  from    JVospeet,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  ih 
at  the  head  of  pressure.      The   duplication  of  the  6-ft,  pipe  between  the 
Basin  and  Potts'  Hill,  at  a  cost  >  11  mended,  in  July, 

L897,  by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  u  aJM  the  raising  of  the  riotool 
between  Mid  the  Basin,  thus  increasing  i  y  to 

i  a  half  million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  £39,112. 
Hill  the  water  paean  through  ■  series  of  copper-gauze  screens, 
by  two  mains  into  At  Lewisham  a  lafc: 

these  mams;  one  branch  supplying  the  Peter- 
sham Reservoir,  the  other  continuing  The  Petersham 
■rvoir  is  166  feet  a  hove  high-water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  and  1 

2, 157,000  gallons.     The  new  4iS -in.  main,  laid  in  1893,  from 
Bill  direct  to  Crown-street,  is  worked  alternately  with  the  ol»l. 
a  taewak  lVtersham  as  an  intermediate 

The  Cmwn-strect  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  P  It  is  of 

brick  and  contains  3]  million  gallons,  tlje  top  water  level  being  141  feet 
alxe  mark,     Owing  to  T 1  u  of  the 

d  area,  pumping  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  upper  zones 
has  largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  3tGS8|  million  gallons,  or 
t  percent,  of  the  w  hole  supply,  were  thus  raised  during  the  fcn 
ended  June,  1897.    At  I  'rnwn -strt  et  11  si:  main  pn 

11,  where  ed  three  sets  of  compound  high-duty  puni  | 

.  iz.,  two  Worthingtone,  and  one  deal  ■  1  I  and  1  •  cted  bj 
Mil      Dock  and  Engineering  Company.    X",  1  Worthmgton  is  capable 
'  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Haddington  Reservoir,  which 
is  73  feet  aboi  r,  and  is  of  2,000,000  gallons  capacity.    N 

rthington    can    raise    210,0U0  gallons    per   hour   to   the   Woolll 
r,   i  II   feet  above  Crown-street,   and  of  1,000,000  galled 

200,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waveriey  Be 
which  is  219  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pumps,  and   has  a  e 
of  1,087,000  galloi  des  supplying  two  supplemental  tanks  in 

v  Park,  20  feet  higher,  and  containing  40,000  gal  {fa  3 

rt's)  is  capable  of  r  how  to  the  \Va\v 

tank  oir,  of  a  capacity  of  18,500,000  gallons, 

constructed  in  th  Park,  at  a  height  of  245  feet,  for  the 

pur]  r  bulk  of  water  within  the  city  limits.     This, 

\  will   be  gefli  service  tank  in  the  Southern  hemis- 

phere.     A1   Ashtield  there  is  a  100,000  gallon  wrought-iron  tank  at  an 
elevation  of  223  feet  above  sea  Feral     This  tank 
lahra   Reservoir  by  the  Petersham  trunk  main,  and  supplies  the  hi_ 
parts  of  the  district. 

North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts'  1 1  ill.  vid  Ryde,  w] 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2, lit), 000  gallons,  from  which  the  water 


reservoir  has  been  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
interruption  in  the  now  from  the  canal.  Other  disti 
Sydney,  as  Sraithfield,  Granville,  Auburn,  and  Rookw< 
plied  en  route%;  and  at  Smithfield  there  is  a  100,(KK 
tank,  the  top  water  of  which  is  175  feet  above  sea-level 
there  are  two  tanks  270  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  whi 
of  1,000,000  gallons,  and  the  other  of  22,800  gallons. 
tilled  by  a  Worthington  pumping  plant  at  Carlton,  wh: 
power  of  30,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  farthest  poi 
reached  by  the  reticulation  is  Sandringham,  distant 
Redfern  Railway  Station ;  so  that  the  Sydney  water 
range  of  23  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  lengt 
exclusive  of  trunk  mains,  is  964  miles. 

The  total  volume  of  water  stored  in  the  Potts'  Hill  i 
reservoirs  below  it,  is  as  under  : — 

South  Sydney    100,614,000 

North  Sydney   6,156,000 

Total   106,770,000 


An  analysis  made  by  the  Government  Analyst  in  Ju 
that  the  water  was  perfectly  suitable  for  all  purposes 
supply  :  and  this  statement  was  confirmed  by  an  inde 
made  about  the  same  time. 

The  number  of  houses  connected  with  the  metropoli 
on  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  87,190,  and  the  nui 
supplied,  418,512.  The  average  daily  consumption 
ended  June,  1897,  was  17,659,357  gallons,  equivalem 
per  house,  and  to  42*20  gallons  per  head  of  population 
lat.t«»r  mifttititv  was   1*44.    rrallons    in     pxcpsk    of    the   ( 
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The  revenue  from  the  Water  Service  Branch  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1897,  was  £175,984,  and  the  expenditure  £188,221,  of  which 
£26,221  was  for  maintenance,  £14,600  for  management,  £144,050  for 
interest  on  loans,  and  £3,350  depreciation  account.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  of  £1,627  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  1896.  In  order 
to  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in  the  municipal  assessments,  the  water- 
rate  was  raised  by  Id.  in  the  £  from  the  1st  January,  1895,  but  a 
discount  was  allowed  from  the  same  date  for  prompt  payment. 

After  allowing  for  loans  and  advances  from  Government  to  the 
amount  of  £3,782,168 ;  the  City  Council  Water  Fund  and  Debentures, 
£462,382  ;  rates  overpaid,  £582 ;  and  other  liabilities,  £70,152  ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  for  the  value  of  the  water  supply  works,  lands,  and 
buildings,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  plant,  £4,265,621  ;  the  amount 
due  for  rates,  etc.,  £34,090;  for  the  value  of  stores,  working  plant, 
and  tools,  £25,306  ;  and  for  other  assets,  £3,913  ; — the  balance-sheet 
on  the  30th  June,  1897,  showed  a  sum  of  £13,646  to  the  credit  of  the 
revenue  account.  The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June, 
1897,  showed  a  return  of  3*11  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  debt  of 
£4,244,550.  The  rates  of  interest  payable  are  3-79  p<?r  cent,  on  the 
loan  expenditure  by  the  State,  and  from  4  to  6  j>er  cent,  on  municipal 
debentures  taken  over.  The  Board,  however,  do  not  debit  their  account 
with  interest  on  the  City  Council  Water  Fund,  £377,382,  on  the  ground 
that  this  expenditure  was  made  from  rates  contributed  by  the  citizens, 
and  they,  therefore,  show  a  return  of  3*50  per  cent,  for  the  year  1896-7 
instead  of  3*11  per  cent,  set  down  below.  The  rates  for  the  other 
years  differ  for  the  same  reason.  The  Royal  Commission  which 
investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Board  has  recommended  that  the 
Government  should  definitely  determine  the  amount  of  the  capital 
debt  on  which  interest  should  be  set  aside. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  during 
which  the  Board  was  in  operation  : — 


rji-.it.al  Cost. 

ICC'VUTIUI'. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Houses 
tupplled. 

Population 
■tr*6d. 

Supply. 

Y«MV 

Amount 

Return 
per 

j 

1B8S 

vsm  , 

1890 
1BP1 
1H92 
IMJJ3 
1N34 
•IS9& 

isofr-a 

1898-7 

3,004,557 

3,  ma*} 

8J»M81 

3.400.721 
3*440,014 
4,078,1*79 

-t,I.,l,-r:[ 
4,844,560 

1*3 
3-31    1 
♦V4* 
385 

s-w  ; 

S'54 
Htt 

3-21 
311 

125,488 
138,023 
145,1)00  | 
105,831 

155.686 

1.-.7.4-7 
] 61,107 

174JI-17 
175,984 

83,48* 

ui.-:r: 
147,  M0 
].-.4.i:.l 
161,815 
1>.*40 
1*1,700 

ivj.o;;. 
183,211 

«i,ns 

B7,«l 

71  .Ml 
70,003 

78,026 

81,288 
83,021 

§5,050 
67,190 

No.              krHoibl 
296,246           8,144,160 

x*n/ia&       8,«20.oofl 

MS,  SOI     j      8T4fr6,0S4 
H65.240            R.  540, 102 
378.  "88         12,12».I52 
300,1*2        IVttiGAS 
401,380         13,738,874 

^fai      *  16,645,014 
418,512     .    17,659,357 

ep«73p«lfWS 
3. 21 0,244, 159 
»,  007,404,480 
3,4*2,237,514 
4.43t*p273.800 
4^74,782,838 
6,014  .firiO.OOO 

0,104,922,372 

0,445,685,328 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 
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The    amounts   of    the    capital  debt,  1895-6    and     1896- 
include  -£32,341,  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  offices  ckargeabh 
Water  Supply  Branch,  as  the  Board  charge  their  working  expenses  i 
rent  on  their  new  offices. 

As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in 
metropolitan  district  during  the  year  ended  June,  1897,  was  42*20  galk 
as  against  40-76  gallons  during  the  eighteen  months  **nded  June,  1(3 
and  34  23  gallons  in  1894,  The  Sydney  average  is  contrasted  bd 
with  the  latest  available  averages  of  some  other  cities  : — 


c%, 

PafJy  Supply.  |            at*r 

Arenft 

Sydney  .„,..„. 
Melbourne    ,., 
Auckland  ...... 

Dunedin    , 

gallons. 
42 
49 
44 
64 

Hohtrt. 

London  .„.♦.♦ 
Berlin  „.,„.., 
Paris  .. 

gallon*. 
60 
31 
13 

m 

The  Hunter  District  Watee  Supply. 

The  water  supply  works  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were  constructed 
the  Government,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Country  Towns*  W*i 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.     During  1892,  under  the  aathori 
of  a  special  Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  similar  lines  to  tbc 
of   the   Metropolitan   Water   and   Sewerage  Board,   the    number 
members  also  being  the  same — three  being  nominated  by  the  Govern* 
our ■  i'k'L-tnl  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Newcastle,  two  Dj   thl 
municipalities,  and  one  by  the  municipalities  of   East  and  West  Mai 
land    and    Morpeth.      The    following   municipalities    were    proclaim* 
within  the  area  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction : — Adamstown,  Carringto 
Hamilton,  Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  East  Maitland,  West  Maitlan< 
Mere  wether,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg,  WTallsend,  Waratah,  ar 
Wickham,  besides  the  unincorporated  townships  of  Minmi  and  C«ck 
Creek. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  wst« 
supply,  no  sewerage  works  as  yet  having  been  attempted.  Partialis] 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below  : — 


CftpiUl  Cort. 

lt.-v.  mil-. 

J-Ain  r.,Ji 

„ 

Population 
ServwL 

SonJy 

Yew. 

AlllOUTlt. 

Return 
par  pent. 

tUTe, 

including  Supplied. 
Interest.  | 

t*Uy 

Y«4r« 

1892  3 
\s'x<-\ 
1894  5 
1B9S  G 
1896-7 

£ 

404,4117 
405,871 
412.732 
415,784 
42$,02fi 

3-.V2 
2 116 
2  75 

i2-,ss 
3"1G 

£ 
22A>1 
21,406 

20,367 
20,779 
22,318 

£ 
22,5fil 

23,4117 
23,362 
23*081 

No. 
3.421 
3,B4M 
4,«60 
6.246 
6,931 

No, 
17,  106 
19.240 

23,300 
31.230 
34,6ftf 

gallons 
451,006 
418,706 
618,039 
006,728 
:;U,-i.m 

gmltaaa 
i<tt,siMI 
135.WM 

,assj 
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and  an  amending  Act  potted  in  1894,  the  ca] 

to  l.»e   liquidated  100 

a  farther  s riding 

of  expenditure  <>n  u  permanent  w 

inateJinenta  in  liquidation  of  tl  kg" 

\i<l«  ,  ;  which  sat  in  18OT 

•  nkinir  I 

nking 
bed  l>v  tin    |  It  was  urged  by  ilir  Board 

tal  debt  sli'HiM  be  remitfc 
mi  the  amount  <>f  -  Emch  i  ould  be  covered  bj 


BiCHVOvn  W'atkh  Supply. 

(v  of  Richmond  availed  itself  o  wns' 

i  carried  out  a  ael 
iv.     The  local  Munici]  icil  administered  the  until 

May,  1893,  w]  rmferml,  pending  tin*  ol 

jfetropolitan    Board.      Aj  only  the  preta 
kgreemenl  t<«  take  the  water  can 
the  revenue  from  the  A,     The 

popolitan  supply,     A  small  pump 
►f  the  J  lawk* 
confluence  of  the  <  pean,  an  v.  Lroularbrii  k  tank 

00  gallons,  the  top  wai  above 

apital  cost  of  the 
the  liabili  wit  hereunder : — 


Cost. 

AllllUkl  Luvlittitv  ajrainit  lUvettUfi, 

Yo*r. 

Intcrwt  1 

Total 

1893 

L8M 

1896-7 

£ 
12,480 

£ 
4ft 

746 

SIfi 

707 

£ 

1,132 
888 

t 

431* 
8M 
658 

months  fa 

Hi*  froin  1st  •'  i  June,  181 
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Metropolitan  Sewebage  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and 
in  1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  there  were,  as  stated  oni 
previous  page,  70*27  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  All  the* 
old  sewers  are  being  gradually  renovated  and  repaired,  the  cost  being 
provided  from  revenue.  The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is  consider- 
ably lessened  by  these  renovations.  The  works  now  being  carried  oat 
will,  when  completed,  drain  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former 
into  the  ocean  between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  t 
sewerage  farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  former  lessee  to  undertake  the  necessary  works  this  farm  is  now 
worked  by  the  Board.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1897, 
the  average  daily  flow  of  sewage  on  to  the  farm  was  2,361,600  gallons, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  silt  removed  from  the  screening  chambers  and 
deposited  on  the  farm,  1,975  cubic  yards.  The  two  main  outfalls  have 
been  completed,  but  the  reticulation  works  in  the  suburbs  will  yet  take 
'some  considerable  time  to  construct  before  the  whole  area  profits  by 
the  system.  The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each 
year  since  the  sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Board.  The  capital  debt  for  the  last  two  years  is  exclusive  of  £32,452, 
being  a  proportion  of  cost  of  the  new  offices  of  the  Board,  as,  the  Board 
have  debited  their  working  expenses  with  rent  on  these  new  offices :— 


Capital  Cost. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Houses 
connected. 

Population 
served. 

Learth 

Length  of    ^ 

bewenL       water 
drain* 

Year. 

Amount. 

Return 
per  cent. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895* 
1895-6 
1896-7 

£ 
1,281,045 
1,447,287 
1,006,948 
1,691,462 
1,745,  J  20 
1,831,611 
1,892,256 
2,018,120 

3  82 
3  86 
3  77 
3  93 
372 
1-56 
2  86 
2  82 

£ 
81,800 
81,302 
87,927 
93,661 
93,134 
43,110 
85,486 
87,652 

£ 
67,026 
71,906 
79,543 
85,363 
89,237 
46,605 
98,748 
101,994 

No. 
22,765 
26,884 
31,402 
36,062 
39,965 

44,462 
47,593 

No. 
109,272 
129,043 
150,729 
173,097 
191,832 

213^417 
228,446 

miles.  '  miki 
122  03      3-15 
148-02  !  4'3S 
17294  ,  6« 
182-34      910 
201  -95      9lfi 

230-20    14  42 
255-76     lb-41 

•  Six  months  ended  June  80th. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1897,  2,417  tons  of  silt  wen? 
removed  from  the  sewers,  and  the  bulk  of  it  deposited  on  Goverom«.i 
reclamation  works.  About  3,530  cubic  yards  of  deposit  were  aLo  take* 
from  the  storm-water  drains. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  there  had  been  constructed  18549  miltf 
of  new  sewers,  and  1841  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making,  toother 
with  the  old  city  sewers,  a  total  of  2741 7  miles  of  sewers  and  drain* 
of  which  length  21000  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length^ 
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of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say  whether  licensed  put 
shall  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all.  The  extreme  advocates  of 
also  contend  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote*  upon  thi*qv 
as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should  be  abolished 
compensation  to  the  occu pants  or  owners.  Although  the  local 
vote  is  taken  once  in  three  years  in  every  municipality,  or 
a  municipality,  the  year  when  it  is  taken  is  not  Ute  saroe  in  % 
During  the  three  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  only  10,105 
voted  on  the  first,  and  1 0,663  on  the  second  question,  in 
municipalities  or  wards  of  municipalities.  In  1 62  ua*es  the  < 
against,  and  in  60  cases  in  favour  of  the  granting  of  new 
while  in  1 15  cases  there  was  a  majority  in  favour  off  and  in  107  < 
against  removals.  The  total  number  of  electors  on  the 
rolls  in  February,  1896,  was  177,634  j  and  allowing  for  the  fact  I 
considerable  number  of  these  were  for  various  reason  disqualified! 
voting,  the  small  number  of  votes  recorded  on  the  local  option  qu 
shows,  nevertheless,  a  remarkable  apathy  on  the  part  of  th« 
entitled  to  vote.  The  results  of  the  latest  voting  in  37  suburban  i 
palities,  including  31.  where  the  vote  was  taken  in  February,.  I£97»i 
that  out  of  a  total  of  67,676  electors  on  the  roll,  only  S^ftM  VB 
the  question  of  new  licenses,  viz.,  3,117  for,  and  6,478  against; 
9,115  011  the  question  of  removals,  viz.,  3,630  for,  and  5*485 
In  the  city  of  Sydney  a  vote  was  taken  on  1st  December,  l£9?,,i 
out  of  22,428  voters  on  the  roll,  only  2,130  voted  on  the  quaitian  < 
new  licenses,  viz.,  787  in  favour  of,  and  1,343  againnt ;  and  2,045  m 
the  question  of  removals,  viz.,  903  in  favour  of,  and  1,142  *£*in*t.  h 
would  therefore  appear  that  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  maiur 
except  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  temperance  on  the  one  hand,  *ad 
those  interested  in  the  drink  traffic  on  the  other,  while  the  generil 
public  is  apathetic  on  the  subject 

Parks  and  Recreation  KtsfcRvea. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents 
of  incorporated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreauan, 
and  the  City  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  of 
parks,  squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  exist  in  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  without  regard  even  to  area.  They  coto 
altogether  747  acres,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  proper. 
In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the 
use  of  530  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
but  now  known  as  the  Centennial  Park.  This  magnificent  recreatua 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  u4 
drives,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens.  Hb 
suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they  ooatoik 
including  the  Centennial  Park,  about  2,306  acres  of  public  ]*ri»  wad 
reserves,  dedicated  to,  and  in  some  cases  purchased  for,  the  people  If 
the  Government,  or  about  2  J  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  mr 
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In  addition  to  these  parks  and  reserves,  there  was  dedicated  to 
the  people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  about  16 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  by  railway.  This  estate, . 
now  known  as  the  National  Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made 
in  1880  and  1883,  contains  a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  mountainous  district  of  Ulawarra.  It  is  covered  with 
magnificent  virgin  forests;  the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties 
attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

Another  large  tract  of  land,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  was 
dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  public  use.  The  area  of  the  Chase 
is  35,300  acres,  and  comprises  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Broken  Bay, 
Cowan,  Gordon,  and  South  Colah.  This  park  lies  not  more  than  10 
miles  north  of  Sydney,  and  is  accessible  by  railway  to  within  5  miles,  or 
by  water  vid  the  Hawkesbury  River,  several  of  whose  creeks,  notably 
Cowan  Creek,  intersect  its  forests.  (To  the  30th  June,  1897,  grants  to 
the  amount  of  £1,450  were  made  to  the  trustees  for  improvements,  and 
a  further  sum  of  £250  was  paid  in  the  following  month. 

In  the  country  districts  reserves,  extending  often  over  1,000,000 
acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst  considerable 
areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent  commons 
attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided  with 
parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries. 
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Natural,  335 
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sease,  Deaths  from,  669 
,1  Sketch,  1 
Industrial,  420 
Population  of,  601 
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ing,  366 
»  of,  834.  836 
»ng,  Trade  with,  147 
iltivation  of,  361 
Breeding  of,  394 
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Horses,  Diseases  of,  401 

Export  of,  396 

Increase  in,  395 

Prices  of,  395 
Hospitals,  738 

Admissions  to,  739 

Deaths  in,  739 

Finances  of,  741 

Nationality  of  Patients,  740 

State  Expenditure  on,  740,  742 
House  Rents,  830 
Ho  veil's  Discoveries,  13 
Hume's  Discoveries,  13 
Hunter,  Governor,  8 

River,  28 


Idiocy,  679 
Illegitimacy,  640 

Ages  of  Mothers,  645 

Birthplaces  of  Mothers,  646 

Death  Rate  of  Infants,  645 

in  Principal  Countries,  642,  643 
Illiteracy,  Displayed  by  Marriage  Regis- 
ters, 618 
Immigration,  591 

Assisted,  15,  430,  591 

by  Sea,  592 

Overland,  593 
Importation  of  British  Capital,  126 
Imports,  117 

Price-level  of,  841 
Incomes,  Estimates  of,  907 
Income  Tax,  867 
Index  of  Mortality,  674 
India,  Trade  with,  149 
Indigo  Plant,  Cultivation  of,  361 
Industrial  History,  420 

Schools,  723,  746 
Infantile  Mortality,  657 
Inquests,  773 
Insane  Persons,  Ages  of,  692 

Birthplaces  of,  691 

Conjugal  Condition  of,  692 

Criminal,  696 

Number  of,  689 

Treatment  of,  647 
Insanity,  688 

Causes  of,  692 

Expenditure  on,  695 
Insolvency,  961 

General,  445 
Instruction,  Private,  711 

Public,  Cost  of,  708 
History  of,  698 
Schools  and  Scholars,  704 
Subjects  taught,  706 
Teachers,  706 
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Insurance,  040 

See  also  "  Fire  "  And  tl  Life" 
Intercolonial  Trade,  130 
Interest  payable  on  Indebtedness,  127 
Internal  Communion  t  ion,  535 
Intestate  Estates,  $02 
Intoxicants,  Con  sumption  of,  77 1  >  838 

Expenditure  on,   820 
Iron!  l)e  posits  of,  216 

Import  of,  "217 

Manufacture  oft  218 

Trade,  The,  505 
Irrigation,  368 
Islands,  33 

Japan,  Trade  with,  157 

Jervis  Bay,  32 

Johnston,  Major,  12 

Judicial  Separation  a,  627 

Jury  System,  Introduction  of,  14 

Kaolin,  235 

Kangaroo,  The,  3,  50 
Kerosene  Shale,  231 
King,  Governor,  9 
Kcirosi's  Investigation*,  026 

Labour  Bureau,  752 
Importation  of,  519 
Laws,  42S 

Earlv,  421,439 
Prison.  7Sti 
Settlements,  304 
Wages  in  1S96,  518 
Lachlan  River,  35 
Lake  Macquarie,  31 
Lakes,  26,  33,  36 
Land,  Alienation  of,  243 
Progress  of,  243 
Area  alienated,  245 

available  for  settlement,  266 
leased,  265 
Legislation,  237 

Effects  of,  268 
Revenue,  867 
Sales,  Introduction  of,  241 

Proceeds  from,  265 
Settlement — 

Annual  leases,  259 
Artesian  Well  Leases,  258 
Auction  Sales,  253 
Conditional  Purchases,  250,  268 

Transfers  of,  273 
Homestead  Leases,  258 
Selections,  254,  263 
Improvement  Leases,  257 
Purchases,  254 


Land,  Settlement— 

Leases  of  Inferior  1 
Occupation  License*,  25 
Pastoral  Leases,  257 
Residential  Leases,  2£] 
Rural  Holding*,  £7* 
Scrub  Leases,  300 
Settlement  Lei  sua. 
Special  Furchnsm,  J 
Snow-land  Lrasss,  : 
Volunteer  Land  I 
Tax,  866 
Lands  Act  of  1801,  246 
of  1884,  247 
of  1889,  247 
of  1895,  248 
Administration,  Cost  off  21 
Occupation  of  pastoral,  24J 
Lard,  Prices  of,  834 
Law  and  Crime,  753 
Le  Recevenr,  Father,  7 
Legislative  Assembly,  79 

Council,  14,  78 
Lentil  Crops,  343 
Leprosy t  678 
Letters,  Registered,  582 
Trangmisiion  of,  581 
Libraries,  Public,  725 
Liens  on  GrowtngCrops,  9T2 
life  Assurance  in  Principal  Cowrtns, 
Assurance  Societies,  964 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of,  W 
Business..!,  956 
Expenses  of  Management  of,  9 
Receipts    and    Disbursement! 

958 
Valuations  of,  955 
Life,  Expectation  of,  681  I 

Tables,  684 
Lighthouses,  107 
Limestone,  234 
Limits  and  Area,  23 
Live  Stock,  374 
Diseases  in,  400 
Mortgages  on,  970 
Quarantine  of,  402 
Slaughter  of,  414 
Trade  in,  130 
Living,  Cost  of,  822 
Loan  Appropriations,  Sell 

Expenditure,  885 
Loans  of  Municipalities,  996 
Interest  payable  r»n,  l£S 
Local  Government,  ttwi 
Boards  and  Trusts,  954 
Gas  and    Electris    Light 

1004 
Hunter  Distri. 
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River,  28 
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and  Heat,  507 

Works,  504 

Uaneous  Industries,  511 
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ing  Trade,  508 
ind  Boat  Building,  509 
i  power,  514 
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iures,  Value  of  Production,  516 
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Marine  Board,  90 

Certificates,  90 
Market  Gardens,  343 
Marriage,  Age  at,  621 

Duration  of  Life  after,  622 

Laws,  614 

Probability  of,  622 

Rates,  Comparison  of,  617 
Marriages,  615 

and  Illiteracy,  618,  700 

Fecundity  of,  623 

Solemnisation  of,  619 
Masters'  and  Servants'  Act,  439 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  815 
Melbourne,  Population  of,  600 
Melons,  Cultivation  of,  343 
Mercury,  220 
Metal  Works,  504 
Meteorological  Conditions,  41 
Methodist  Churches,  734 
Mica,  233 
Milk,  Prices  of,  833 

Production  of,  876 
Millet,  331 
Minerals,  production  of,  202 

Miners,  Number  of,  202 
Mines  and  Minerals,  196 
Mining  Companies,  No-Liability,  943 

Laws,  197 

Leases,  199,  201 

Machinery,  Value  of,  202 
Ministry,  The,  76 
Mint  Returns,  915 
Mitchell's  Explorations,  16 
Mollusca,  59 
Money  Orders,  583,  945 
Mortality,  Index  of,  674 
Mortgages,  968 

Discharges  of,  972 

of  Real  Estate,  969 

on  Live  Stock  and  Wool,  970 

on  Ships,  972 

Summary  of,  974 
Mountain  Scenery,  25 
Mountains,  Crossing  of  the,  535 
Municipalities,  Assets  of,  1000 

Expenditure  of,  996 

Indebtedness  of,  998 

Population  of,  602 

Powers  of,  986 

Revenue  of,  994 

Value  of  Ratable  Property,  989 
Murray  River,  33 

Discovery  of  the,  13 
Murrumbidgee  River,  34 

Discovery  of  the,  13 
Museum,  728 
Mutton,  Consumption  of,  815 
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Nambuoca  River,  27 

Natural  Grtusaea  and  Ringbarking,  355 

Naturalisation,  GO* 

Nervous  Diseases,  Death*  from,  fiTO 

New  Caledonia,  Trade  witht  157 

New  South  Wales  Corps,  9 

Foundation  of,  7 
New  Zealand,  Trade  with,  147 
Newcastle,  Foundation  of,  9 

Shipping  of,  100 
Newapapem,  Tranjsmiasion  of.  5S1 
Norfolk  Inland,  38 

Cultivation  at,  8 
Noxious  Animals,  402 

Oaten  Green  Food,  331 

Hay,  330 
Oatmeal,  Consumption  of,  815 

Prices  of,  828 
Oats,  Area  under,  328 

Average  yield  of,  328 

Cultivation  of,  327 

Itujiort  of,  320 

Prices  of,  832,  835 

Production  of,  328 
of  Australasia,  '329 

Nourishment  of ,  330 
Occupations  of  the  People,  488 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  577 
Olive  Culture,  35S 
Omnibus  Traffic,  573 
Onions,  Cultivation  of,  341 

Pricea  of,  832,  83»> 
Opal,  233 
Oranges,  Area  under,  352 

Export  of,  352 
Orchards,  353 
Oxley's  Discoveries,  13 
Oyster-culture,  190 

Description  of,  59 
Oysters,  Supply  of,  191 

Pacific  Cable,  5SG 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves,  1014 

Parliament,  The,  77 

Parliaments,  Duration  of,  83 

Pastoral  Industry,  373 
Produce,  Prices  of,  837 
Property,  Value  of,  397 
Pursuits,  Employment  in,  308 

Patents,  806 

Pauper  Population,  750 

Peas  and  Beans,  Cultivation  of,  342 

Pelsart'a  Voyage,  2 

Perth,  Population  of,  601 

Phillip,  Governor,  6 

Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  609 

Physical  Configuration,  24 


Pigments,  221 
Pilotage  Rate*,  90 
Plan  to.  Economic,  03 
Platinum,  220 
Police,  753 

Service,  Coat  of,  792 
Politic*]  Freedom,  1ft 
Pollard,  Price*  of,  031,  «Si 
Population,  58* 

Aboriginal*  <80& 

Age*  of  the,  SM 

Supporting,  MtBtarv, 
ductive,  50$ 

at  end  of  each  year,  St 

Birthplace*  of,  3»5 

Bond,  16 

Centralisation  of,  607 

Chinese,  005 

Conjugal  Condi tifm  of,  911 

Immigration  of ,  301 

lucre***  el,  590 
Source*  of.  TM 

Male  and  Female,  AM 

Maori,  609 

Metropolitan  and  Coontfj.  i 

Naturalisation,  0M 

of  Adelaide,  601 

of  A  oj* tralaaian  Cola 
Rate*  nflncraaae  at  I 

of  Brisbane,  001 

of  Hofcart,  601 

of  Melbourne,  flftO 

of  Municipal) lies,  1X12 

of  Perth,  tm 

of  Svdney,  000 

of  Wellington,  601 

Sexes,  Distribution  of.  593 
Pork,  Consumption  of,  S15 

Prices  of.  834 
Port  Dues,  S9,  107 

Jackson,  32 

Discovery  of,  6 
Ports,  Description  of,  30 

Trade  of,  99 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  583 
Postage  Kates,  581 
Postal  Business,  580,  581 

Department,  History  of,  573 

Notes,  583,  949 
Posts  ami  Telegraph*,  Hereon*  im 
Potato  Cultivation,  335 
Potatoes,  Consumption  of.  SIS 

Prices  of,  735,  H32,  83fi 
Poultry,  Consumption  of,  361 

Farming,  365 

Prices  of,  834,  S3fl 
Presbyterian  Church,  733 
Press,  Censorship  <ii  the,  IB 
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Sewerage  Works,  1003 

Metropolitan,  1012 
Shale  (Kerosene),  231 
Sheep,  374 

Breeding,  History  of,  374 

Classification  of,  332 

Diseases  of.  400 

Flocks,  C  Unification  of,  371 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  378 

in  Australasia,  379 

Increase  in,  376 

Lambing,  383 

Losses  through  Seasons*  378 

Owners,  Number  of,  377 

Shorn,  Number  of,  3S5 
Ship  Building,  509 
Snipping,  Construction  of,  103 

Wkrtm  sod  Projgte*  )\0 

Fees,  89 

in  Ei  I  last,  % 

Increase  in,  91 

Nationality  of,  93 

of  Australasia,  93 

of  Principal  Countries,  97 

Porta,  Trade  of,  99 

Registration  of,  102 

Hirer,  102 

Sto.im  and  Sailing,  94 

Tonnage  and  Crews,  98 

Value  of  Cargoes,  85 

with  Principal  Countries,  97 
Ships,  Mortgages  on,  972 
Shipwrecks,  107 
Shoal  Bay,  31 
Shoalhaven  River,  30 
Sickness  and  Infirmity,  676 
Sickness,  Duration  of,  679 
Silver,  209 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  210 

Discovery  of,  209 

Export  of,  130 

Issued  from  Mint,  916 

Miners,  Number  of,  213 

Mines,  Accidents  in,  213 

Price-level  of,  S40 

Prices  of,  914 

Production  of,  211 
Cost  of,  212 
of  World,  214 

Profit  on  Coining,  916 

Yield  per  Miner,  213 
Slaughter  of  Live  Stock,  414 
Snakes.  52 
Snowy  River,  30 
Soap,*  Prices  of,  828 
Production  of,  512 
Social  Condition  and  Charities,  737 
Societies,  Friendly,  975 


Solicitors,  799 

Sorghum,  331 

South  Australia,  Tra-ic  Willi,  I4J 

Sown  Grasses,  334 

Spirits,  Consumption  off,  811 

Stamp  Duttos,  iG0 

Starch,  Prices  of.  S3S 

State  ChiUrars  Rebel  Boui  M 

Liabilities  and  Asset*.  Mi 
State  Forest  Nunwr),  175 
Steam  Power,  51-4 
Stock,  Li™,  874 

Diseases  in,  400 

Mortgages  on,  970 

Slaughter  of,  414 

Surplus,  416 
Stocks,  Quotation*  for,  flM 
Straw,  Price*  of,  *3fi 
Streets  and  Lanes,  ICIU 
Start's  Explorations,  14 
Sugar,  Consumption  of.  3flv  81* 

Beet,  Cultivatis*  of,  342 

Cane,  Caltivatm  «*.  338 

Manufacture  of.  4J» 

Prices  of,  340*  &25 
Suicides,  672 
Sunday  School^  735 
Superior  Court »,  774 
Supreme  Court,  \ 

Bankruptcy  JuHswIirtfan.  80S 

Common  I  .aw  J  <m  Miction,  **> 

Divorce  .Jurisdiction,  803 

Equity  Jurisdiction,  801 

Intestate  Estates,  802 

Probate  Jurisdiction,  S01 
Swine,  Breeding  of,  412 

in  Australasia,  414 
Sydney  Cove,  landing  at,  7 
Sydney,  Foundation  of,  7 

Meteorology  of,  43 

Shipping  of,  100 

Dwellings  in,  9S6 

Population  of,  600 
Syenite,  235 


Tallow,  Production  of.  497 
Tariff,  The,  163 

Changes,  159,  865 
Tasmania,  Trade  with,  146 
Tasman's  Discoveries,  2 
Taxation, 

Revenue  from,  863 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  814 

Prices  of,  S25 

Trade,  151 
Technical  Education,  721 
Telegraphs,  584 
Telephones,  587 
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Tellurium,  220 
Temperature,  41 

7iml>er  cut  in  Crown  Reserves,  174 
k     Export  of,  176 
Import  of,  179 
Trade,  British,  180 
•imbers,  Prices  of,  184,  187 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of,  67 
Uses  of,  182,  184 
"in  Deposits,  213 
Discovery  of,  214 
Export  of,  131 
Miner3,  Number  of,  215 
Production  of,  214 
"obacco,  Consumption  of,  818 
Cultivation  of,  336 
Manufacture  of,  512 
Prices  of,  828,  837 
tomato  Culture,  344 
Tonnage  Dues,  89,  107 
Topazes,  233 
Trade,  Balance  of,  158 
Exports,  121 

of  Domestic  Produce,  121 
of  Foreign  Produce,  131 
Imports,  117 
Increase  of,  114 
Intercolonial,  136 

with  Now  Zealand,  147 
with  Queensland,  141 
with  South  Australia,  143 
with  Tasmania,  146 
with  Victoria,  138 
of  Australasia,  117 
of  Ports,  99 

of  Ports  and  Stations,  1 16 
Overland,  134 
Seaward  and  Overland,  116 
with  British  Empire,  151 
with  British  Possessions,  148 
Canada,  150 
Ceylon,  150 
Fiji,  149 
Hongkong,  149 
India,  149 
with  Foreign  Countries,  151 
Belgium,  154 
China,  157 

France  and  New  Caledonia,  156 
Germany,  155 
Japan,  157 
United  States,  152 
with  Principal  Countries,  115 
with  United  Kingdom,  136 
Trade  Marks,  945 

Unions,  530 
Trades  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  532 
Tramways,  Private,  572 


Tramways,  Revenue  from,  870 

State,  566 

Accidents  on,  572 
Transportation,  Cessation  of,  450 

System,  17 
Treasury  Bills,  Issue  of,  901 
Trial  Bay,  31 
Trust  Funds,  877 
Twins  and  Triplets,  646 

Ages  of  Parents  of,  647,  648 

at  First  Birth,  648 

Birthplaces  of  Parents,  647,  648 


United  Kingdom,  Trade  with,  136 
United  States,  Trade  with,  152 
University,  The,  714 


Vaccination,  687 

Vegetable  Oils  and  Essences,  357 

Vessels,  Construction  of,  103 

Registration  of,  103 

(see  Shipping) 
Victoria,  Trade  with,  138 

Separation  of,  17 
Vine-growing,  345 
Vital  Statistics,  611 


Wages,  422,  432,  441,453,  459,  467,  472, 
476,  479. 

in  Relation  to  Cost  of  Living,  480 
Watering  places,  Public,  398 
Water  Supply,  1005 

and  Sewerage,  Revenue  from,  873 

for  Country  Towns,  1001 

Hunter  District,  1010 

Metropolitan,  1006 

Richmond,  1011 
Wattle  Bark,  Consumption  of,  175 
Wax,  Prices  of,  834,  836 
Wellington,  Population  of,  601 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  734 
Whale  Fisheries,  193 
Wharfage  Rates,  89,  107 
Wharfs,  Description  of,  105 

Revenue  from,  107 
Wheat,  Area  under,  316 

Average  Yield  of,  316 

Consumption  of,  318,  814 

Cost  of  Growing,  322 

Crop,  Value  of,  324 

Cultivation  of,  312 

Prices  of,  321,  831,  835 

Production  of,  316 
Deficiency  in,  318 
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Wheat— 

Production  of  Australasia,  317 
of  World  ,319 
Wheaten  Hay,  323 
Wine,  Consumption  of,  820 

Export  of,  34S 

Import  into  United  Kingdom,  347 

Licenses,  80§ 

Pasteurization  of,  347 

Production  of,  345,  349 

Strength  of  Australian,  g£2 
Wolfram,  220 
Wonmiera,  The,  4 


Wool,  Clip,  Value  of, ! 

Export  of,  13S,  584 

Itooa,  Weight  of,  386 

Freight*  on.  111 

Mortgages  on,  970 

Price  level  of,  889 

IMcei  of,  3«1 

Salea.-Sydftiiy,  388 
Wool -growing,  liiiliAtjun  oft  10 
WcwUen  Mills,  503 


Zinc,  221 
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